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FOREWORD 


T IMES have changed and a Census Superintendent can no longer be regarded 
ns a lcnowledgeable fellow on every subject under the sun. Government is 
now equipped with experts in every department and I am of opinion that a 
Census Superintendent’s job lias resolved itself into securing the maximum 
accuracy in the figures and presenting those figures in such ways as may appear 
useful. He can safely lea ve the full dissection of the figures and the drawing of 
conclusions to experts in the various Government Departments and to the 
much larger bod} r of experts who are not in Government service. Holding 
this view I have refrained as far as possible from arriving at conclusions, and 
have devoted my time and energy to securing the fullest and most accurate 
statistics possible under the circumstances. And the circumstances have 
been by no means ordinary. The opening of the Census operations synchronized 
with the beginning of Mr. Gandhi’s walk to Dharsana to manufacture con- 
traband salt, and was carried through when the Civil Disobedience Movement 
was at its height. The revenue staff, who form the backbone of the enumer- 
ation staff and who carry out the census side by side with their ordinary 
duties, were in 16 out of the 48 districts of the province heavily engaged in 
survey, record, settlement or roster operations, and in every district were busy 
preparing statements in connexion with rent and revenue remissions. The 
enumeration over and tlie more placid work of abstraction and compilation 
starting, along came the financial crisis bringing “ retrenchment ” (and 10 per 
cent, cuts) in its train. This meant speeding up all round. At both stages 
therefore there were powerful factors militating against accuracy, but I believe 
the difficulties have in great measure been overcome, ,and I feel sure that the 
statistics of this Census will compare very favourably in accuracy with those 
of any of its predecessors. 

I would here emphasize that any opinions that have been expressed and 
such conclusions as have been drawn from the figures are those of the writer 
and not necessarily those of Government. 

Finally I would acknowledge my indebtedness to my predecessors in office, 
both in this and in other provinces, on whose reports I have drawn freely for 
ideas. 
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REPORT 


o.\ Till: 

CENSUS OF THE UNITED PROVINCES 

OF AGRA AND OUDH 

1931 

INTRODUCTION. 

A. — Introductory. 

1 . The sixth synchronous census of the whole of the United Provinces of 
Agra nnd Oudh was token on February 20, 1931. The decennial scries began 
in 1881, but previous to that Oudh had been enumerated in 1869 and Agra 
(then the North-Western Provinces) in 1872. The area now dealt with is, with 
negligible modifications, the same ns that dealt with in 1921. 

2. The procedure adopted for taking the census, which was practically 
the same ns in 1921, is fully described in the Administration Report. Here it 
is merely summarized. The operations can be divided into three main stages : — 

(1) the enumeration, 

(2) the preparat ion of tho final tables, and 

(3) the writing of the report. 

B. — Enumeration. 

3. The dearth of literate persons in this province (and in fact in India as 
a whole) makes it impossible to follow the European method of giving tho head 
of each household a schedule in which to enter the desired particulars for each 
member of his household. The general principle adopted therefore is to select 
men to enumerate their neighbours and to train them to do so. 

In organizing the taking of the census I dealt directly with the districts, 
for each of which a member of the District Officer’s gazetted staff was appointed 
District Census Officer. The first important step taken in each district was to 
number all houses. The houses were then mndo up into “ blooks ” of 30 to 50 
houses each in charge of an “ enumerator.” From 10 to 15 blocks were formed 
into a “ circle ” under a “ supervisor.” Prom 20 to 30 circles were grouped 
into a “ charge ” (containing between 12,000 and 15,000 houses) under a “ super- 
intendent.” The latter, whoso charges covered the whole district area, worked 
directly under the District Census Officer. In practice, for all units except 
the block — and for this where possible — existing administrative sub-divisions 
were maintained : and for all posts except that of enumerator, officials were 
appointed. In rural tracts the charge superintendent was the revenue super- 
visor qanungo, and tho supervisor was the palwari. The enumerators were 
the most intelligent literate men — or boys — available. In urban tracts, the 
greatest possible use was made of the various municipal and Government 
establishments, the educated public being called upon to help only after these 
had been exhausted. Tho bulk of tho work both in towns and in the rural 
areas fell upon the more lowly paid servants of Government, especially upon the 
paiwaris. 

There were 325,960 enumerators, 30,017 supervisors and 1,226 charge 
superintendents in tho whole province. 

4. After appointing the census staff the next stage was to train it. Simple 
though the schedule appears, there are few who without preliminary training 
can fill it up without making mistakes. I trained the District Census Officers 
myself ; they trained the charge superintendents, who in turn trained the super- 
visors. These made the best use they could of the enumerators who also received 
training from the charge superintendents. Brief instructions and specimen 
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f-r tV enumerators were printed on the schedules, and manuals vHK 
friVc V^m-tnr \* wr issued to everyone down to and including fflpm i wni. 

V.r; >:n tV how^-numl rring had l>een completed and the various census 
Hixhiw finally made, ft statement showing the details was sent to me from which 
it possible tn rorrcct the rough indent for the forms of all hinds that had 
already be**n sent to the press. . * 

7>. When trained the staff was ready to make the preliminary record. 
TH» eon sided in filling op the schedules for the ordinary residents of each house. 
TV snfwmstton recorded consisted of name, sex, age,* civil condition, religion, 
T 2 .tr, triV, or caste, earner or dependent, principal occupation* subsidiary 
r^ipfttirvn.organircd industry (if any}*, mother-tongue, sulwidiary languages 
hinh. place, literary (or illiteracy) in any language or script, literacy (or illite- 
racy) tn English, and certain infirmities. This record was to have Wn made 
straight on to the printed schedules and was to have been completed in rural 
Vt-srrrTv January 15 nnd 20, 1031, and in turlian areas between Jan- 
uary 20 and February 12. As signs were not wanting that Congress was lmnt 
f.vuvluni: a ramjiaign against the census and my arrangements were in all 
frcjw *n very well advanced I decided to safeguard the eenstis by bringing 
fetwntti the preliminary enumeration by nearly six weeks. It was therefore 
mmn^tvrd early in JVcemher nnd finished in most districts by Christman, 
1W. V., three week* Vforc it was officially supposed to start. *An a further 
prer-aution the preliminary record was made oh plain paper. The period between 
the rompl'-thm of this preliminary record and tne final enumeration was utilized 
in eherkfns the entries. The principal objects of the cheeking were to sec— 

(1) that even* place where it was reasonably possible that a human living 

might take his evening meal on February 20, 1931, was numlsred 
a* a house, 

(2) that every numlwd house was included In the schedules, and 

13.) that the entries in the schedules were correct l>oth In form and 
♦nVtftr.ee, 

Checking done by all touring officers as well as by the actual census 
on stub a scab* that inaccuracies must have been rare. I and 
r v |Vr*r*tAl Assistant, Pandit Clang* Narain Bhargava, jj.a;, Is tween m toured 

tV whole jwoviflf* in the cold weather, 1930-31. ami as the final rnutuera* 
tMs drew near fonad that the record was a* accurate as could possibly le 
swf*wi»*dL 

Wt.tft f-V jW paper copy had been thoroughly cheeked the entries were 
f*hr»i if.v > tV printed seheslnfes and these were kept thereafter by the »nj*r. 
tVes were Ifl-l t**r*w*lfi h* f«r thrir safe custody and were expressly 
wsi ffwd it-.t* they wef** to V left safely locked up At home on the night of the 
V-.kt TVy vtfr- a mem VI from time to time before the final 

* *-;•-***? a tiers- Jo oftVf \fi $*rp them Up to d-Ate AS f*r A* J<SMl>Jr with the plain* 
£*?■*•? <wH*k were, bf* f» the Kind* of enumerator*. 

TV w*tr.5sk! retwis* of final enumeration *** taken between 7 pm, 

' %*4 ss-iMcjV. m Wfiiin gf). 1931. fjiefi enumerator visited in turn ratty 
bt %h* Vnt *f*i i.-tt *~»hi hi* pl*ln*j»pef fr*'ord up to date by striking nut 

a/>'n »*!li ».;**» to trfw.r.* n*> lonsrer jfwfwmt ami entering the aereaaary 
f-nryi-iHaMW f.-e au Tjew.if* .metw, 

■ ' % sai rf lawaageabentL* wv** jn*d* fsr the ««mmev»lWt of traselW*. Thew* 
^ swadU www sfopg**! at eai.ri.iydwd every t * w miles. TWw# on 
****** '*<**« <nu\***fi***f fin. aeri**! ckywetuiw at a station If they **r*'$t+wt 
sr-« *<**y *nww«**awd a!?saffy s *n*f all tt*btu* *««• st^yted at alessl ■ 
S -s sec a, 1 ! y«f>e*wt*y JT, aii«! aswr yawwayw* wlw* rs a rt i 'rS* «t aaa*'eftsssts«| 

Si.e WWH ukr* %*♦* Vaught at the wla#e f aa*a 

x«- *K»t***w*j* fjbraf. ■ la a Vw klftf seat pa*a*»' *ewt* the fiaat 
wfaasa***^.' .rt ’*'•**■ «♦;*>> v.vt ?..**■*« j-wrf. Vf-'-e* ih*#% m* th*" *v**£*g of J Mww a r y '^tt, 
■as aiw# 4ay.3iMa.sA *« 57- fa «fc* fc' aaraaa hsll4fae«s the jjaslfc' 

s» v aa<e y » « i H * a < M *M t iHa‘ aw «s**i**f la the WAwa tfha awasai jaigTS' 

'Ssms a* ssaa *4sfaw a&t Wf kagis«c **4 tfw iaaf asssaasawMsis asa 

,IMt '**•* tiWwaary jit, Aaug ta^ lika tMaafi w a t'i a a *4 

* » •**«*>. -a ^> >i* i« rtrrrtww' st* ■ ww»i’- a s*a a . e - 
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7. On the morning after the census (in many places soon after mi dnight) 
the enumerators of each circle met their supervisor and the fair printed enu- 
meration schedules were brought into line with the plain-paper copies. I had 
arranged previously that any cases of serious interference from Congress volun- 
teers were to be brought to my notice by wire and the fair copy was not in such 
cases to bo amended pending my further instructions. Fortunately saner 
counsels prevailed and the obstruction met with was negligible. So the amend- 
ment of the fair copy was carried out everywhere, save in one small village 
(Nonara of district Fatehpur) where a tahsildar was murdered while endeavour- 
ing to collect rents on the afternoon of the census day. Hie state of that 
village on census night necessitated the abandonment of the final count and 
the preliminary enumeration was accepted. 

The enumerators then added up their totals, which after being checked 
were entered by the supervisor in a summary for his circle. The supervisors 
then met their charge superintendents who prepared a charge summary and 
sent it to district headquarters. There provisional totals were compiled for 
the district and wired to me. As usual eveiy District Census Officer had pre- 
pared beforehand his own scheme for getting in his provisional totals as quickly 
as possible and submitted it to me for anj^ suggestions I had to make. 

The first figures to reach me were those of Almora district which came at 
7.45 a.m. on February 27. The figures of Rampur State came at 9.15 aim. 
Altogether the figures of 13 districts and states reached me that day and all 
figures were in by March 4, a very creditable performance considering the 
unusual delay involved in having to correct the fair enumeration schedules 
from the plain-paper copies after the final enumeration. I wired the pro- 
vincial figures to the Census Commissioner on the morning of March 5. Shah- 
jahanpur district left out the figures of a whole charge, but the error was soon 
discovered and the correction wired to the Census Commissioner on March 8, 
in time to be embodied in the provisional totals for India as a whole. The 
provisional total for the province differed from the final total by only 14,039 or 
O’ 028 per cent. 

8. The attitude of the public towards the census was no better than in 
1921, in fact was probably worse on account of the Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment. At the best of times it is difficult to secure willing and suitable non- 
officials to work as unpaid supervisors and enumerators, but when in addition 
these posts carried with them the opprobrium of being stigmatized a todi ha 
bachcha and such like, and not only ridicule but often abuse and threats of 
violence, our difficulties were increased a hundredfold especially of course in 
the towns. These difficulties were largely overcome by tact and persuasion on 
the part of the district officials and the census is a triumph for those officials 
and their loyal friends who carried on in spite of it all. The Census Act was 
scarcely used. There were occasional instances of people refusing to give 
information but these were satisfactorily dealt with. Sometimes the help 
of the police proved successful, in other cases the required information was 
obtained indirectly through domestic and municipal servants. Sometimes 

strangers ” clad in Ichaddar elicited the required information in the course of 
ordinary conversation. 

✓ C. — Preparation of the final tables. 

9. For tabulation the slip system of Dr. Georg von Mayr was used as at 
the previous two censuses. A slip was prepared for each person enumerated, 
on to which were copied the details recorded about him in the schedule. The 
task of copying was simplified by the use of different colours for different 
religions, of printed symbols for sex which could rapidly be adjusted by hand 
to indicate civil condition, and of prescribed abbreviations. The slips when 
prepared were then sorted for each final table in turn, the sorter entering in 
each case his totals on a “ sorter’s ticket.” On completion these totals were 
entered in a “ compilation register'” and added up to give the district totals. 
From the district totals the final tables for the whole province were compiled. 

10. The majority of the slip-copying was done locally by pativaris in 
the districts between the preliminary and final enumerations. It was not 
done locally in the hills where geographical difficulties were too formidable, in 
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(ii) in 

Central 

Offices. 


{in) in the 
Head Office. 


the States, in those parts of districts which were under survey, record, settle- 
ment or roster operations (with the exception of Bijnor district where with the 
generous assistance of Mr. H. S. Bates, i.c.s., the Settlement Officer, it was 
carried out quite successfully) and in certain urban areas where no suitable 
copying staff could be found locally. 

The balance of the copying, the sorting and the district compilation were 
done in eight Central Offices — at Saharanpur, Muttra, Lucknow, Fyzabad, 
Basti, Jhansi, Jaunpur and Nairn Tal. The location of these offices was deter- 
mined by the availability of office accommodation. Each Central Office was 
under a deputy superintendent selected (except in the case of Lucknow which 
'was in the charge of Pt. Ganga Narain Bhargava who had acted as my Per-, 
sonal Assistant in the previous cold weather) from the ex-District Census 
Officers. The staff consisted of a head assistant, record keeper, assistant 
record keeper, accountant, correspondence clerk, four or five inspectors and a 
varying number of supervisors (and assistant supervisors during the copying 
stage) in charge of gangs of copyists, sorters or compilers. Copyists were 
paid piece-rates, all others flat-rates. 

Copying was started between March 14, (Lucknow) and March 26 
(Jhansi) and was finished between April 11, (Jaunpur) and May 7, (Naini 
Tal). The average number of copyists employed was 1,514. 

• Sorting was started between April 25 (Jaunpur) and June 1 (Saharanpur) 
and was finished between June 20 (Jaunpur) and August 20 (Saharanpur). 

District compilation began between May 4 (Lucknow) and June 8 (Jhansi) 
and ended between August 6 (Jaunpur) and September 24 (Saharanpur). 

The first Central Office to close down was Jaunpur (August 12) and the 
last two Naini Tal and Saharanpur (September 30). The average time that 
Central Offices were open was just under six months. 

The Head Office meanwhile had begun the provincial compilation of the 
final tables. Incidentally more work than usual fell on the Head Office. In 
the case of Imperial Tables VII, IX, XIII and XIX the ages were first com- 
piled by Central Offices into intermediate groups and then smoothed in the Head 
Office into the ordinary quinary groups by using certain formulae, aimed .at 
eliminating the bulk of the errors that arise in the quinary groups as a result 
of unintentional misstatements of age. Further in order to . economize, the 
Central Offices were closed as soon as they had finished district compilation, 
and the Village Directories were sent - as they were, to be finished in the Head 
Office. Also the tenement census figures of Lucknow and Cawnpore, referred 
to later, were at this census compiled at headquarters for the same reason. 
Provincial compilation was. done entirely under my own supervision. The first 
of the Imperial Tables went to the Press on August 20, 1931 and the last 
(Imperial Table X — Occupation) went on May 4, 1932. The final proofs of 
the Tables Volume were all returned to the Press by September 28, 1932. 


D. — The Report. 

The report. 11. Besides the Imperial and Provincial Tables for the Tables Volume 

innumerable subsidiary and miscellaneous tables were prepared in the Head 
Office for the report. These were completed by September 24, 1932, by which 
time the compilation staff was reduced. Owing to the time I spent over the 
provincial compilation I was unable to write anything but a few appmdicfes 
before the beginning of 1932. The last chapter went to the Press at the end 
of December, 1932, when the Head Office, which had already been considerably 
reduced in size, itself was closed. - - „ _ „ 

The report itself will appear long and I fear in many ways dufi, following 
as it does a report which suffered from neither of these defects. But I shelter 

behind Mr. Blunt’s remark of 1911* — ... 

“ A census report is a work of reference and it seems to me that 

completeness must be preferred to brevity. . 

A census report is essentially a statistical publication and it is difficu 
to present a mass of statistics without appearing tcdiouB. I have tried to 
brishten them with numerous diagrams which the Government liioto-Litno 
Prt^s at Roorkec kindly faired from my originals. 

• ru* Ur.^1 Pwriw Jltj ori ! 9IK T, fPr 1 ** 
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(Allahabad), Khan Bahadur M. Muhammad Yusuf Khan (Bulandshahr), S. 
Nisar Haidar Zaidi (Farrukhabad), B. Gauri Prasad (Cawnpore), Pandit Jagdish 
Prasad Sharma (Benares), and Pandit Raghubir Saran Das (Gonda). 

As to the work of the Deputy Superintendents in the Central Offices it 
was excellent (save perhaps in one case), and it is very difficult to single out 
any for special praise. All had to work long hours at very hi gh pressure and 
I thank them for their invaluable support. The best results were achieved 
by Pfc. Anrudh Kishan Sharma at Muttra and Th. Kuldip Narain Singh 
at Jaunpur, but there was very little in it. The last-named incidentally 
succeeded in finishing his work and closing his office first in the province. 

I also thank Pb. Ganga Narain Bhargava who shared with me the 
touring, jn .the first cold weather and prepared some preliminary notes for 
parts of the report. He invariably evinced the greatest keenness in his 

WOTk. 

Another class of officers must be mentioned — the ethnographical officers. 
These were officers selected to collect the material for the purely ethnographi- 
cal part of the work. They were mostly officials whose time was already very 
fully taken up (in many cases they were the over- worked District Census Officers 
themselves) so had very little time to give to research. Further the state of 
the province at that time was such that it was difficult to press inquiries very 
far. I thank them for what they have done and in this connexion would 
especially mention Mr. B. R. James, r.c.s., (Gorakhpur), Mr. J. M. Lobo-Prabhu, 
i.e.s., (Moradabad, who also did very well as District Census Officer), Pt. 
Uma Datt Dangwal (Tehri-Garhwal State, who was also the State Census . 
Officer), Pt;. r Anrudh Kishan Sharma (Budaun, who was also District 
Census Officer and subsequently Deputy Superintendent of the Muttra Central 
Office), Pt. Bhola Datt Pant (Garhwal, also District Census Officer), B. 
Raghubir Saran Das (Gonda, also District Census Officer), and Pt. Vidya 
Prasad Sliulda (Ballia). 

Besides the ethnographical officers I thank Mr. E. S. Oakley of Almora 
and Rai Bahadur Pt. Tara. Datt Gairola, Advocate, of Pauri (Garhwal) 
for their excellent notes on caste in Kumaun and Mr. N. B. Bonarjec, i.o.s., 
for his extensive inquiries among and most interesting note on the Saharias 
(or Sahcriyas) of the Lalitpur sub-division. 

The work of my own office has been acknowledged in the Administra* 
tion Report. , 

I also thank Mr. W. H. McKinnon McGuire, late Superintendent of tho 
Camp Press at Naim Tal, for his most reliable support during tho first year of 
the ojK-rntions, Mr. D. \V. Crigliton, Superintendent of the Government Press 
at Allahabad for the close personal attention he has given to the printing of 
thi*i report, and Mr. W. J. Peychers, Officer-in-Clmrgc Government Photo- 
I.itlio R«>orkee, for his personal supervision of tho fairing of my numerous 
diagram-* and preparation of their blocks 

« . t V * . * 1 



Chapter I.— DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


Part I. — The area dealt with. 

1. The tomtoiy doalfc with, in this report is that administered by the 
Government of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, together with the 
States of Rampur, Tohri-Garhwal and Benares. It lies between north lati- 
tude 23° 52' (JLLrzapur) and 31° 18' (Tehri-Garhwal State) and east longitude 
77° 3' (Muzaffamagar) and 84° 38' (Ballia). The total area is 112,191 square- 
miles, of which 106,248 square miles are British territory and the remaining 
5,943 square miles fall within the States. This is 53 square miles less than the 
total area shown at last census^ 1 ) The province is thus a little smaller, 
than the British Isles and incidentally its population is a shade larger. 

2. The British territory is divided into 48 districts which are grouped 
into ten revenue divisions as shown in Imperial Table I. One of these, Kumaun, 
together with the six which at one time constituted the North-West province 
proper, form the province of Agra, and the remaining two constitute Oudh. 
There has been no change in the arrangement of these divisions since last cen- 
sus. The only changes in district boundaries of any importance occurred in 
1925 when, as a measure of economy, cert ain tahsils were abolished and added 
to other tahsils. As a result of this readjustment Farrukhabad lSst 4<$ square 
miles to Shahjahanpur, Banda lost 147 square miles to Hamirpur, and Ghazi- 
pur lost 90 square miles to Benares. The other interchanges are negligible and 
were all occasioned by fluvial action. 

(1) Tlio details of tho ohanges in nroa sinoo last oensusoro ob follows : — 

I. — Extra-provincial. 




Area in 
squaro 
mfles. 
(ndded-f-, 
subtracted 
— ). 

Population of 1921 (added +, 
subtracted — ). 


C 

•5 

$ 

District. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Cause of transfer. 

i 

Bnhmich 

—6 

—130* 

—78 

—52 

4,000 acres of tho Oudh Reserved Forests 
in tahsil Nanporn including villages 
Rates and Bazpur were transferred 
on Japuary 13, 1929 to tho Nepal Gov- 
ernment in connection with theSarda- 
Kitcha Project under G. O. no. 2022/ 
IV — 184, dated October 31, 1927. 

2 

1 Ballia . . • . 

—1 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

Transferred by diluvion to district Shah- 
nbad. Bibar and Orissa. 

3 

4 ' 

Bulandshahr 

Ditto 

— fr. 

+fr. 

—363 

+5 

—187 

+3 

—176 

+2 

"I Transferred by diluvion and alluvion 
f between Bulandshahr and district 
J Guigaon, Punjab. 

5 

Meerut 

■ 

—264 

—144 

—120 

Transferred to Delhi Province when the 
boundary between the United Provinces 
and Delhi was fixed under G. O. no. 
5171/B — 173, dated September 7, 1923. 

6 

Muzaffomngar 

Hi 

—96 

—58 

—38 

Transferred by diluvion to district Kama], 
Punjab. 


Net Result 

— 8 

—848 

— 464 

—384 



• Tho slight differences between the to'nl population figures of the United Provinces for 1881 — 1921 os shown 
in Imperial Table II and in tho corresponding table in tho all-India volume are due to the fact that in the fanner the 
totaUroferredtohavo been adjusted retrospectively onacoountof this ex-India transfer, whereas in the latter they 
have not. 

II. — Within the province. 

Tho area of the province has been reduced by a farther 45 square miles owing to the following : — 

'(1) The areas of 11 districts and one state were incorrectly shown at last census, the net result being that 
tho total area of the province was then shown too high by 54 square miles ; 

{2} re-surrey and map correction in 23 districts has resulted in a net increase of 9 square miles, 

1 
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2 CHAPTER I. — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 

3. Throughout tho tablos volume tho district figures are grouped into 
divisional totals . according to tho ton administrative divisions. These ad- 
ministrative divisions wore detorminod by historical, political and adminis- 
trative considerations, and vary considerably in size, density of- population 
and physical features. In.ordor to bring out tho broader aspects of the census 
it is necessary to considor.tho figuros for a limited number of areas which are 
fairly homogeneous in rospoot of their physical features and inhabitants, and 
so in tho subsidiary tablos to this report tho districts have been grouped into 
oiglit natural divisions, and thoir figuros sot out accordingly. These natural 
divisions, which will bo found dolinoated on the Social Map at tho beginning 
of this voluino, aro tho samo that have boon used for census purposes since 
1901, and are basod on differences mainly geological and meteorological, 
but also agricultural, linguistic and othnological. The unit adopted is the 
district because although it is true that a few districts consist of dissimilar 
tracts belonging, strictly speaking, to more than one of the natural divisions, 
to use a unit smallor than tho district would introduce unnecessary elaboration 
and complication into tho figures. 

The main physical features of the province are the Himalayas along 
the north, a section of which on tho north-west falls in this province, and which 
are never far from tho northern border ; the Central India Plateau and Vindkya 
hills which touch tho south-west ; tho Vindhya Plateau and Kaimur hills (a 
continuation of tho Vindhya and Satpura hills) which reach the south-east; and 
the vast alluvial plain of the Jamna-Ganges Doab (extended eastwards by the 
Ghagra and the Rapti) which lies between. The province thus falls naturally 
into four well-defined tracts, wliich from other .considerations have been . 
further sub-divided as shown below: — 

(1) the montane tract (Himalaya West); 

(2) the sub-montane tract (Sub-Himalaya West and East); 

. (3) the Gangetic Plain (Indo-Gangetic Plain West, Central and East) ; 
and 

(4) the trans-Jamna tract (Central India Plateau and East Satpuras). 

These' natural divisions have been fully described in previous reports 
(vide pages 9-r-ll, Report 1901, and pages 7 — 9, Report 1911), so that only 
the briefest outline of their characteristics is here necessary, together with 
some indication of any portions which differ materially from the rest of the 
natural divisions in which they lie.- . j j i 

They are enumerated in the 
margin, each with its percentage of 
the provincial area and population 
(British territory only). ' 


(1) Himalaya, West . — This is a large projection into the Himalayas on 
the north-west of the ; province and in fact includes the only 
portion of the Himalayas which lies actually within the 
province. It! stretches northwards from the densely wooded 
Siwalik hills to the barren region of perpetual snow, embracing 
the Kumaun revenue division and the Debra Dun district 
of the Meerut division, a total area of 14,911 square miles. 
This natural division can be further sub-divided into — 

. (i) sub-montane, which includes some small tracts of Bhabar in dis- 
tricts Alpiora and Garhwal, the Bhabar and Tarai of district 
ISTaini Tal, and tahsil Dehra of district Dehra Dun ; and t 
(U) montane, which includes almost the whole of. Almora and 
Garhwal, the hill pattis of l^aini Tal, and the Chakrata tah- 
sil of Dehra Dim. 


Percentage of pro- 
vincial — 


Natural division. 


1. Himalaya, West. . 

2. Sub-Himalaya, West 

3. Indo-Gangetic Plain, West . . 

4. Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 

5. Central India Plateau 

6. East Satpuras . . 

7. Sub-Himalaya, East 

8- Indo-Gangetic Plain, East . . 

United Provinces (British districts) 


Area, j 

Popula- 

tion. 

14-0 

3-4 

9-2 

9-0 

22-5 

26-7 

21-2 

25-9 

9'9 

4-6 

4-1 

1-6 

12* 1 

17-3 

TO 

11-5 

IOO'O 

IOO’O 



SHE NATURAL DIVISIONS. ... 3 

Tlie Debra sub-montane area is the famous Dun, known as the garden 
of the United Provinces, lying between the Siwalik hills and the Himalayas 
and partly on the lower slopes of both. It is healthy enough to have attract- 
ed a considerable colony of European pensioners. The Bhabar is a strip 
tying immediately below the foot-hills, largely covered with forests, still the 
home of tigers and elephants. The hill streams which enter it sink and are 
lost, except in the rainy season, below a mass of boulders and gravel. The 
Tarai is a damp marshy strip south of the Bhabar where the streams from the 
hills reappear. It is covered fo? the most part with thick jungle and tall 
grass. The Tarai and Bhabar are among the most unhealthy regions of the 
whole of India. Their population is therefore mostly migratory, cultivators 
descending from the hills to the Bhabar, and entering the Tarai from the 
neighbouring plains districts, returning to their homes again after having cut 
them crops. The Tharu alone appeal’s able to stand the Tarai climate through - 
out the year. The montane area is largely under forests, is but thinly popu- 
lated and is cultivated only in scattered areas. 

(2) and (7) Sub -Himalaya, West and East . — South of the natural division 
just described and stretching eastwards below the mountains of Nepal lies a sub- 
montane belt, within historical times almost entirety under forest, and even 
now largely afforested, but densely populated where the jungle has been 
reclaimed. This belt has been formed into two natural divisions, the dividing 
line being the river Ghagra. 

Sub -Himalaya, West includes five districts with a total area of 9,822 
square miles, viz., Saliaranpur of Meerut division ; Bareilly, Bijnor and 
Pilibliit of Rcliilkhand division ; and ICheri of Lucknow division. 

Sub-Himalaya, East includes four districts with a total area of 12,834 
square miles, viz., Gorakhpur and Basti of Gorakhpur division ; and Gonda 
and Bahraich of the Fyzabad division. The southern half of this natural 
division is very similar to the Gangetic Plain. 

(3) , (4) and (8) Indo- Gangetic Plain, West, Central and East . — Bounded on 
the north by the sub- Himalayan belt and on the south almost throughout by 
the Jamna and after its confluence with the Ganges by the latter, lies the 
Gangetic Plain, a vast level expanse of alluvial soil, extending right across the 
province, a distance of nearly 500 miles, with an average width of about 100 
miles, densely populated, studded with many cities, and cultivated almost con- 
tinuously throughout. This vast plain is divided into three natural divisions. 
West, Central and East. 

Indo- Gangetic Plain, West includes thirteen districts with a total area 
of 23,893 square miles, viz., Muzaffamagar, Meerut and Bulandshahr of the 
Meerut division; the whole of the Agra - division ; Budaun, Moradabad and 
Shokjahanpur of the Rohilkhand division ; and Earrukhabad and Etawah of 
the Allahabad division. Part of the Agra and Muttra districts lies on the right 
bank of the Jamna. This area differs somewhat from the rest of the natural 
division, being characterised by many ravines and some red stone hillocks which 
mark the eastern termination of the Aravalli hills. As, however, it is well 
protected bj* canals, it is unnecessary to draw anj 7- distinction between this and 
the rest of the natural division. 

Indo- Gangetic Plain, Central includes twelve districts with a total area 
of 22,562 square miles, viz., Cawnpore, Eatehpur and Allahabad of the Allah- 
abad division ; the Lucknow division excluding Kheri ; and the Eyzabad 
division excluding Gonda aud Bahraich. The only part of this natural division 
which differs materially from the rest is a small area lying south of the Jamna 
and Ganges comprising tahsils Karclihana and Meja of district Allahabad. They 
are of oxactly the same character as the Central India Plateau natural 
division (see below). 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East includes five districts with a total area of 7,388 
square miles, viz., the Benares division excluding district Mirzapur; and 
district Azamgarh of Gorakhpur division. 

(5) and (6) Central India Plateau and East Satpuras. — The trans-Jamna 
tract, excluding the parts of districts Agra, Muttra and Allahabad referred to 
above, is divided into two natural divisions. 
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CHAPTER I. — 'DISTRTB IJTION AND MOVEMENT ’OF THE POPUI/ATIdN. 

The western £art, comprising the four districts of the Jbansi division, with 
a total area of 10,470 square miles, lies oh the eastern slopes of the Central 
India Plateau, from which it derivet its name. It is broken up by low, rocky, 
Outlying spurs of the Vindliya hills covered with stunted trees and jungle. The 
soil is chiefly of the type known as black cotton soil and differs entirely from 
the alluvial soil of the Indo-Gangetic plaiD. 

The eastern part, consisting entirely of district Mirzapur of the Benares 
division, area 4,368 square miles, forms the natural division known as East 
Satpuras. A small area actually lies north of*the Ganges and belongs, properly 
speaking, to Indo-Gangetic Plain, East. The middle portion between the 
Ganges and the Son belongs to the Vindhya Plateau. South of this (the south- 
dm edge of tahsil Robertsgahj and the whole of tahsil Dudhi) are the hilly 
tracts of the ICaimurs, a continuation of the Vindhya and Satpura hills, some of 
the wilde* t country in the province, covered with forests, broken up by ravines, 
with occasional hill-encircled alluvial basins, the home of the few really 
primitive tribes of the province. 

The Slates are from political and administrative considerations, kept apart 
in the subsidiary tables, otherwise Rampur would be included in Sub-Himalaya 
West, Tehri-Garhwal in Himalaya West, and Benares in East Satpuras. 

Part II. —Population. 

4. Before proceeding to discuss the population figures it is essential to 
explain precisely what is meant by the word “ population ” as used in this 
report. The population of any place or area may mean one of tivo things : — 

(1) the number of people found present in that place or area at a parti- 

cular moment of time — this is known as the de facto population, 
or 

(2) the number of people ordinarily resident in that place or area— 

this is known as the de jure population. 

The Indian census is a de facto census, and the population of any 
place or area at tills particular census represents the number of persons 
recorded as present in that place or area at the final enumeration which took 
place between 7 p.m. and midnight on February 26, 1931. 

5. To this, however, there is the exception of the non-synohronous tracts, 
which are regions in which, .owing to the great distances and difficult terrain 
involved, the final enumeration had to be spread over a period of ten days or 
carried out by daylight. 

Tn districts Almora and Garhwal, the Nairn. Tal tahsil of district Naini Tal, 
and the Chakrata tahsil of district Debra Dun (i.e., tho montano areas of Hima- 
laya, West) the final enumeration took place between February 16 and 26. This 
involved an area of 11,739 square miles and a population of 1,238,038. But 
even here by a liberal distribution of slips bearing the word “ enumerated” 
and by reason of the fact that in thoso ten days movoment of the population in 
the hill tracts is at a minimum, the figures approximate very closely to tho 
dc facto population at that time of tho year. 

In Chakrata Forest division and Mussooric municipality (both in district 
Debra Dun) the final enumeration was carried out before dark on February 26 ; 
in parts of Nagina and Najibabad talisils of district Bijnor, parts of tahsils Bisal- 
pur and Puranpur of district Pilibliit, and parts of all four tahsils of district 
Mirzapur it was carried out on the early morning of February 27. This involved 
an area of 3,530 square miles and a population of 273,872. Hero tho figures are 
identical with the de facto population because tho areas concerned arc all jungle 
or hilly tracts in which no movement of the population takes placo between 
sunset and sunrise. .. 

Exact details of these non-synclironous tracts will bo found in tho 
Administrat ive Report volume. Tho only departure from previous practice was 
the inclusion of Mussooric municipality, which covers 19 square miles of 
hill-side, is largely devoid of population in February, is frequently visited by 
wild animals, and is liable to be under snow'. 

6. The adoption of a de facto basis for the census in India is duo primarily 
to its simplicity. The criterion of . location at a given point of time involves a 
minimum of difficulty in determination ; individuals arc included in their appro- 
priate enumeration fionK by reference only to ihe'r actual presence, add the 
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collection of tlie enumeration books immediately after the final enumeration 
automatically ensures a rapid and Accurate computation of the populations of 
all areas from the smallest to the largest units. Further, the de facto popula- 
tion, at any rate in the case of this province, approximates very closely to the 
de jui‘e population, for the people are little addicted to movement, and by 
choosing, as is invariably done, a date for the final enumeration when the 
movement of the population may be expected to be at a minimum, the 
divergence is rendered alihost negligible. 

What divergence remains at this census is due mainly to the following small 
factors : — 

'(1) Travellers, who were enumerated wherever found, whether on roads, 
in boats, waiting at railway stations, or in railway trains, ordinari- 
ly go to swell the population of places where they do not reside. 
The numbers involved are negligible except in the case of trains. 
A train may carry a thousand people and make a large difference 
to the population of tin place of enumeration, and produce an 
abnormal proportion between the sexes. 

(2) Fairs may attract large numbers ‘of people from distant places. At 

the present census the only instance of this on a considerable 
scale occurred at Nimsar in district Sitaptrr where some 10,000 
people were gathered on census night in the Paikarma fair. 

(3) The migratory cultivators and graziers of the Tarai and Bhabar had 

not at the time of the census returned to their permanent homes 
in the hills of Almora and Nairn Tal. 

The actual population enumerated at this census in trains, boats and in 
temporary encampments including fairs, amounted to S6,877 (see column 23 of 
Imperial Table III), i.e., only O’ 18 per cent, of the total population. For the 
purposes of all the Imperial Tables (except III) such population is included in 
the unit ia which it Was enumerated but in the village statistics (published as 
the Village Directories) it has invariably been shown separately. 

7. Many of the most important countries of the world take a de jure 
census by providing in the schedule a column for “ normal or usual residence.” 
This has its complications for it is not always easy to determine the normal resi- 
dence of an individual. Well-to-do people often have a town and a country house 
or reouiarly spend several months of the year in another pait of their own 
country dr abroad. In the cities of India which have a large number of tem- 
porary migrants, mostly illiterate, such as mill-hands, vagrants, mendicants and 
travellers, the recording of normal residence might prove a very troublesome 
affair. Ih Great Britain a de facto census is taken and, as in India, results 
approximating to a de jure ‘census are secured, as far as possible, by choosing 
a census date upon which there is likely to he least movement of the population. 
But owing to changed conditions such as the increased mobility of the popula- 
tion and the growth of the week-end habit it has become increasingly difficult to 
select Such a date, so that in the census of Great Britain in 1931 a column 
was provided for “ usual residence ” with a view to “ exploring the extent to 
which a ‘de facto enumeration alone will suffice 

In. 'this province at any rate, and presumably throughout India, this state 
of affairs has hot yet arisen, nor does it seem likely to arise for many many years. 
The ’immobility df tho population makes it perfectly easy to select a date which 
will reduce the difference between a de facto and de jure census to a negligible 
quantity, and a : s long as this is so the more simple de facto enumeration is, in 
my opinion, better suited to India. 

8. During the past eighteen months I have been questioned ad nauseam 
as tb the degree ; of accuracy which can be attrihuted to the cemus figures. 
The correctness, or otherwise, of the entries made in the census schedules 
•null be considered in the course of the chapters which follow. Here 
it is only necessary to estimate how far the enumeration is complete. There 
are two ‘faotdrs to be considered, firstly the enumeration staff and secondly 
the people to be enumerated. With regard to the former it must be 
remembered that they consist very largely of Go vernment employees, who 
perform their census duties side by side with their ordinary work. At 
this census in no less than sixteen out of the forty-eight districts of tie 
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province the revenue staff, -who form the backbone of the census staff 
were busier than usual owing to settlement, survey, record or poster , opera- 
tions. In addition there was very considerable harassment in many places on 
account of the Civil Disobedience Movement which was in full swing through- 
out the enumeration period. On the othei hand a large proportion of the 
enumeration staff is well experienced in the process of census-taking and the 
system of checking and supervision has grown more and more complete as a 
result of the experience gained at each succeeding census, so that omissions tend 
to become fewer. As regards the people to be enumerated they are no longer 
suspicious or the intentions of the census, and normally are most helpful, but at 
one time it looked probable that the Civil Disobedience Movement might lead 
to widespread obstruction, and special precautions, which are outlined in tho 
Administrative Report Volume, had to be taken. Fortunately saner counsels 
prevailed, largely owing to the communal question, for the leaders of the various 
communities eventually realised that as their shares ot representation in tho 
legislatures under the coming reformed constitution (and also on municipal and 
other local bodies) would be determined mainly by the numerical strength of 
those communities, it would have been suicidal tor any community to have run 
tho risk of under-enumeration. In the end both the preliminary and final 
enumerations were carried through without serious hindrance. The staff worked 
heroically throughout and omissions were, in my opinion, reduced to au absolute 
minimum. Omissions there must always bo, which can in no measure be counter- 
balanced by the rare cases of double enumeration. One point of importance is 
tlint omissions occur more and more frequently the liighor wo ascend tho social 
scale and this moans that omissions arc moro frequent in towns than in rural 
areas and amongst literates than illiterates, though tho comparative orror from 
this must bo very small. There is also no doubt that proportionally moro Euro- 
peans arc omitted than Indians, though omissions of Europeans at this consus 
were largely reduced by including them in both preliminary and final onumora- 
tions on general schedules (printed in English), and avoiding the uso of House- 
hold Schedules whorover possible. Some Europeans roported to mo aftor tho 
census that they’ had not been enumerated. In tho majority of thoso casos 
their entries wero actually found in tho schedules ; whore they woro not I had 
them enumerated at onco and includod in tho locality in which they said tlioy 
spent the census night. Although tho numbor of persons omitted throughout 
the provinco may reach a fow thousands this is negligible compnrod to tho 
enumerated population of nearly fifty millions, in which an orror of as much as 
50,000 would be less than 0*1 per cont. 

In spite of tho peculiar difficulties of tho present consus I can confidently 
state that its completeness will comparo very favourably with that of any of 
it.*- predecessors. 

Part in.— Area, population and density. 
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10. Tho population of the province is — 

British territory . . . . . . 48,408, 7C3 

States .. .. .. 1,200,070 

Total . . 49,014,833 

This gives a mean density of *142 persons tc the square mile, throughout the 
province, tho density in British territory being 456, and in the States 203. 

11. JIv immediate prcdccossor teraoly romarked (para. 3, page 9, Report 
Volume, 1921), that tho average density figuro moans nothing. This remark 
should be qualified by adding the words “ by itself.” It is undoubtedly of 
value as an index by which to compare tho population pressure of the province 
with that of other provinces and countries. 

Area, population and density of the larger provinces 

AND STATES OF INDIA. 


Province or State. 

1 

Area in Fqunre 
miles. 

Order in 
point of 
nren. 

Population. 

Order in 
point of 
population. 

Persons per 
square mile. 

Ordor in 
point of 
density. 

India 

I.S0S.666 


352,837,778 

wm 

195 


A*w.*un . . . . 

67.33-1 

i3 

9.2-57,857 


137 

9 

Bnltioliininn . . . . 

13-5.638 

5 

8 68.617 


6 

15 

UangM . . ■ . i 

82.995 

1! 

51.037,338 


616 

2 

Bihar nnd Orissa .. j 

II1.7S-1 

9 

<12.329,583 


379 

4 

Bombay . . . . 

151.593 

2 

26.271,78-1 

Efl 

173 

8 

Burma . . . . 

233.-192 

1 

14.667, 1-56 


63 

13 

Cent ml Provinces mid Bonn 

131.095 

6 

17.990,937 


137 

9 

Delhi 

573 

13 

636.2-16 


I. no 

1 

Hyderabad . . 

’ 82.698 

12 

14.-536.I4S 

..ymy 

175 

7 

Kn*hmirnnd .Tntnnm 

S-5,516 

10 

3.645,243 

13 

43 

14 

Modus 

1-53.870 


47.193,602 

3 

328 

5 

North-West Frontier Pro. 

36,356 


4,684,364 

12 

129 

11 

vinec. 

Punjab 

135,-196 


28,490.857 


210 

6 * 

Rnjpufnna . . 

129,059 


11.225.712 


87 

12 

United Provinces 

112,191 

8 

49,614.833 


442 

3 


Noth. — Tho above figures include those of the British Territory nnd Independent States of each provinco. 

Tho above \ able shows that although this province comes only eighth in point 
of area, its population is second only to that of Bengal. In 1911 tho Uni^pd 
Provinces led Bengal but in 1 921 tho ordor was roversed, and at the present 
census Bengal has increased its lead roughly from one million to a million and 
a half. Tho Unitod Provinces occupy only about one-sixteentli of India, but 
contain nearly ono-sevontb of the total population. 

In point of density this provinco comes third with a density 2-J times the 
average ct India. Delhi heads tho lisc on account of it* artificial composition. 
Bengal is second. (Travancore has a density of 668 but is not shown above.) 
At the othor end of tho scale comes sparsely populated Baluchistan with an 
average of onfy 6 persons to tho square mile. 

Por the sake of further comparison the figures at recent censuses in certain 
othor countries are shown bolow : — 

Comparison of the area, population and density of the United 
Provinces with those of certain foreign countries. 


Country. 

Area in 
squaro 
miles. 

. . . 

Ordor in 
point of 
nren. 

Population 
in millions 
(to nearest 
million). 

Order in 
point of 
population. 

Persons per 
square 
mile. 

Ordor in 
point of 
density. 

England nnd Wales 

58,343 

11 

40 

■H 

685 

2 

Belgium 

11,400 

13 

8 


702 

1 

Franco . . 

213,000 

6 

41 


192 

8. 

Gormnny . . . .J 

182,200 

8 

63 


348 

6 

Italy 

120,000 

9 

43 

t 

358 

5 

Netherlands 

12,760 

12 

8 

12 

627 

3 

Russia in Europo . . 

1,492,000 

3 

108 


61 

11 

Spain . . 

196,700 

7 

22 


no 

9 

China . . 

4,270,000 

1 

449 

■ V WM 

97 

10 

Japan . . 

260,800 

5 

84 


321 

7 

Egypt . . 

363,200 

4 

14 


38 

12 

United States 

3,738.000 

2 

137 


36 

13 

United Provinces . . 

112,191 

10 

50 

■ H 

442 

4 
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In diagram 1 the ‘figures of some of those countries are compared with 
these of the greater provinces of India. 
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The only countries in the world with a greater density are England and 
Wales. Belgium, the Netherlands, Java (SI 7), Bali and Lombok (443). Many 
provinces ol China have a density as great or greater than that of Java, but 
not China as a whole. 

13. Below are given separately tho densities of British territory and the 
States for the larger provinces : — 


Province. 

British 

Territory. 

Order in 
point of 
density. 

States. 

Order in 
point of 
density. 

India 



2-IS 

• • 

114 


As-.im 



157 

7 

51 

8 

Brngnl 



646 

I - 

179 

3 

Bihar and Oris vi 



454 

3 

162 

4 

Bombay 


• • 

177 

6 

160 

5 

Burma 


• • 

63 

9 

• • 

• • 

Central Provinces nnd B^mr 


• • 

155 

8 

80 

7 

Madras 

• • 


32? 

4 

235 

1 

Punjab . . . . . . 

• • 

• • 

241 

5 

130 

6 

Unite! Provinces 

• • 

• • 

456 

2 

203 

2 


14. Tho prcsenco of largo towns in a district naturally increases the dis* 
trict density which then represents neither tho density of the urban nor of the 
rural area. In column 3 of Subsidiary Tablo I of this chapter the density of 
the rural aroas of British districts and tho natural divisions has boon shown in 
brackets. Tho figuro for British territory as a whole is 407. 

15. Tho figures’ aro given by revenue divisions bolow 


Administrative unit. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Order in 
point of 
area. 

Popula* 

tiom 

Order in 
point of 
popula- , 
lion. 

Density. 

Order in 
point of 
density. 

Density 
of rural 
portion 
only. 

Order in 
point of 
density. 

British Territory 

106,248. 

H 

m 


456 

• • 

407 

• • 

Revenue divisions 


fln 


mm 





Meerut 



4,907,632 

I 

535 

3 

448 

3 

Agrn 

8,638 


4,493,246 

8 

521 

4 

435 

6 

Itohillchand 


4 

5,556,105 

mm 

515 

5 

427 

8 

AUalmbad 

10,189 

6 

5,016,352 


492 

7 

429 

7 

Jiumsi 

10,470 

5 

2,244,895 

I 

214 

9 

189 

9 

Benares . . 

9,544 

8 

4,778,91 9 

mm 

501 

6 

CO 

3 

Gorakhpur 

9,565 

7 

7,217,162 

HI 

755 

1 

728 

1 

Kusaaun . . 

13,722 

i 

1,394,473 

1 

102 

10 

97 

10 

Lucknow . . • • 

12,040 

3 

5,856,543 

• 

3 

486 

8 

439 

5 

Fyzabnd . . 

12.114 

2 

6,938,436 

2 

573 

2 

548 

- 2 

States 

5,943 

• • 

1,206,070 

• • 

203 

• • 

182 

• • 

Bampur . . 

893 

•• 

465,225 

• • 

521 


420 

• • 

Tehri-Garhvral 

4,180 

• • 

349.573 

• • 

• 84 

• • 

84 

• • 

Benares . . 

870 

• * 

391,272 


450 

•• 

411 

• • 
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The figures of tlio British revonuo divisions arc illustrated in diagram 
no. 2 : — 



Kumaun is the largest division but has the lowest population and density- 
on account, of the sparsely populated mountainous areas of which it almost 
entirely consists. Gorakhpur division, although only seventh in size, has the 
largest population and by far the greatest density almost one-third as much 
again as that of Fyzabad, the next most densely populated division, and seven 
and a half times as great as that of Kumaun. 
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16. Diagram no. 3 shows the population of districts in order of 


magnitude. 


Diagram 3. 
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* - Of the six districts with a population of one and a half million ;or more five 

lie in the east of the province, (I have included Allahabad of which -district 
tbe population is a shade below one and a half million), and all save Gonda lie 
in Agra Province. The twenty-two districts with a population above tbe 
average are fairly evenly distributed from east to west. Of these Oudh claims 
7, which is 2 more than its proper share. 

The average population is one million, being, slightly under this in Agra 
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17. Diagram no. 4 shows the area of the districts arranged in order 
of size. 


Diagram 4. . 
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Sitapur 
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Azamgarh 
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Saharanpur 
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Budaun 
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Aligarh 


i 1 











Bulandshahr 
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Agra 


i . 











Bijnor 
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Una o 
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Shahjahanpur 
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Bara Banki 


i i 
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Baa Bareli 


i J 





Fyzabad 
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Elah 


i <s 











Sultanpur 


- i a 











Etawah 


1 I 3- 
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Mainpuri 
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Muzaffarnagar 


1 X 






<* 





Farrukhabad 


1 ■? 
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Fatehpur 


1 £-' 
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Jaunpur 
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Muttra 
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Oehra Oun 


i i 






f T 





Benares 


1 






1 





Lucknow 


1 






i Area in thousands oj square miles 



6 

I 2 

1~ 

5 

f. ■— 

u— 

i £ 1 
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Average 
‘ population and 
area of (lianas. 


20. Below ftro shown the n vertigo population and area, figures of thorns 
(police station areas) : — 


Divixion. 

Total 
niittrfp'r of 
thrums. 

Population. 

Avenig 

Order in 
point of 
population. 

■'thana. 

Aren in 

«jdnrc miles. 

Onbi in 
point of 
nren. 

United Provinces (British Territory) 


1.018 

47,553 

, , 

IC4 


Agra Province 

• • • • 


8.17 

<12,519 

. . 

93 

• • 

Meerut division 

• • • • 


75 

65,435 

4 

122 

5 

# 0 
Agm division 

• • • • 


91 

49,431 

7 

94 

9 

Roliilkhnnd division 

• • • • 

• • 

103 

53,943 

6 

105 

7 

Allalinbnd division 

• # • • 

• • 

105 

47,775 

8 

97 

8 

Jlinnsi division 

* * t ■ 

• • 

09 

32,535 

9 

152 

1 

Bennies division 

• • • • 

• • 

77 

62,064 

5 

124 

4 

Gorakhpur division 

• • • • 

• • 

79 

91.356 

1 

121 

6 

Kumnun division 

• • • • 

• • 

238 

5,859 

10 

58 

10 

Oudh ■ ■ . . 


• • 

181 

70,690 

.. 

133 

.. 

Lucknow division 

• • • • 

• • 

84 

69,72! 

3 

143 

2 

Fyznbad division 

• • • ■ 

• • 

97 

71.530 

2 

125 

3 


The chief feature is the large area combined with large, population of the 
average thana area in Gorakhpur district and in the Oudh divisions. 


The marginal table compares those figures with those of such of the other 

large provinces in which thana s exist 
and for which figures are available. 
In the United Provinces the average 
area is less than usual and flic average 
population is less than in either Bengal 
(excluding Calcutta) or the plains districts 
of Assam. 



Avorago thana. 

• -,1'rovinco. 

Population. 

Area, in 
square miles. 

Bengal (excluding Col- 

77,401 

123 

cutta). 


299 

Assam (plains districts 

75,494 

only). 

United Provinces (plains 

60,275 

119 

districts only). 
North-West Frontier 

29,939 

167 

Province. 



21.' To return to the density .figures. The mean, density figures given 
for districts in Subsidiary Table I. of this chapter are by themselves somewhat 
misleading on account of . the variations in density within each district itself, 
sometimes on account of the presence of large towns, and less frequently on 
account of variations in density in the rural tracts. For instance, in .Lucknow 
district there are three tahsils, viz., Lucknow, Malihabad and Mohanlalganj. 
On account of the presence of Lucknow city the density of Lucknow tahsil is 
1,319, whereas that of the other tahsils is 524 and 504 respectively. _ The mean 
density of the district works out to 814, but it would be totally inconect to 
assume that this is the density of the major part of Lucknow district. Again, 
take the case of D&hra Dun district. It consists of two tahsils, viz., Chakrata 
with a density. of 127 and Dehra Dun with a density of 233, giving a mean 
density for the district of 194. It may safely be said that a very small area of 
the whole district has this mean density. 


The effect of towns on the mean density of districts has been eliminated 
in the figures in brackets in column 3 of Subsidiary Table I, and these figures 
give a much more accurate idea of the density of the major portion of each 
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district. How great the divergence may lie is illustrated by the following 
selected figures : — 


District. 

Density includ- 
ing urban 
population. 

Density occlud- 
ing urban 
population. 

Bareilly 

679 

561 

Meerut . . 

699 

579 

Agrn . . . . . . 

567 

416 

Cawnpore . . 

512 

409 

Lucknow . . 

814 

519 

Benares 

930 

742 


The smallest unit which it is practicable to use for Ibis report is the tahsil, 
and in Subsidiary Table TI tho density figures have been presented in a different 
way using the tahsil as tho unit. In that table are shewn for each natural divi- 
sion tho areas which fall into various grades ol density and the percentage 
which theso areas bear to tho total area. From these figures it becomes appar- 
ent that tho density figures of the natural division.- slu wn in Subsidiary Table 
I correspond closely to tho donsitv of tho greater part of theso divisions when 
worked out on tahsil figures. In Himalaj-a, West 82'4 per cent, of the area has 
a density of under 150 ; tho density of that natural division as shown in 
Subsidiary Table I is 109. In Sub-Himalaya, West 42*4 per cent, of the area 
has a density of between 300 and 450 ; tho divisional dens if y shown in Subsi- 
din' Table I is 442. There aro thteo exceptions. Indo-Gangetic Plain East, 
has 70*5 per cent, of its area with a density between 000 and 750, wheieas the 
divisional density fhown in Subsidiary Table I is 753. It has no tahsil with a 
density in a low or grade and tho rest of the area being more densely populated, 
the average density has just exceeded tho uppet limit of the density grade of the 
majority of fho divisional area by 3. It can scarcely be called an exception. 
In Ea? t Satpuras 60 per cent, of the area has a density less than 150, whereas 
in Subsidiary Table I tho donsifj' of tho natural division is shown as ISO, but 
here tho natural division and the district correspond and the case is really 
ono of district density. In Sub-Himalaya, East 39'6 per cent, of the area has a 
density bctwcon 450 and GOO, ■whereas the divisirnal density is shown in Subsi- 
diary Table I as 051. I his is duo to the fact, pointed out in paragraph 3 supra, 
that the southern areas of this natural division resemble the Gangetic Plain 


and aro correspondingly more densely populated. The United Provinces 
(British Territory) figures exhibit the gcnoral correspondence ; 30*9 per cent, 
of tho area has a density between 450 and GOO, while the density figure shown in 
Subsidiary Table I is 450. In this case 44’ 9 per cent, of tho total area has a 
lower density and 24'2 per cent., a liighor density. 


3 
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Density by 
iistricts and 
ilates. 


22.. The following maps (diagrams nos. G and 7) exhibit by districts and 
states the density per squaro mile : — 

(1) including towns ; 

(2) excluding towns. 


Diagram 6. 


MAP 

SHOWING 
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Diagram 7 



The densely populated rural areas of the east of the province are brought 
sharply into relief in diagram 7. The larger proportion of urban population 
in the north-west of ihe province is also noteworthy. 

23. The factors which influence the distribution of the population may be 

classed under the following heads : 

1. Historical. 

2. Social. 

3. Physical (which includes agricultural). 

4. Economic. 

5. General. 
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These factors were discussed in detail by Mr. Blunt in the 1911 report to 
which I will refer the reader. It is, however, convenient here to summarise 
those factors and mention briefly the main conclusions ariived at in the reports 
of 1911 and 1921. I shall touch on them again later in this chapter when con- 
sidering the movement of the population during the decade 1921-1931 : — 

(1) Historical. — Mr. Blunt, in paragraph 10, page 21 of ihe 1911 Report, 

Part I, drew attention to the fact that density is generally speak- 
ing higher in the east than in the west of the province, and 
ascribed this to the fact that the east came under British admi- 
nistration earlier than the west. The high density of Oudh, 
which was acquired later than any other paTt of the province, 
was ascribed to its gieat natural fertility which must always 
have resulted in its having a relatively high density. 

(2) Social . — In paragraph 11, page 21 of Part I of the 1911 Report 

Mr. Blunt noted that the lower castes prevail eastwards and 
higher castes westwards, and that in the case of those castes 
found all over the province, the poorer and lower branches are 
found in the east. (Due, according to Sir- H. H. Risley, to 
increased contacts with the Dravidian tribes and consequent 
loss of social standing). Tins, coupled with the fact that the 
prohibition of widow remarriage, the dislike of female off-spring 
with its consequences, and infant marriage (which all make for 
low density) are on the whole characteristics of the higher rather 
than the lower castes, is also a factor in keeping the density in 
the west below that in the east. 


(3) Physical. — Mr. Blunt dealt with this at length on pages 10-21 of 
Part I of the 1911 Report, and came to the following conclusions: — 

Density is determined by : — 

{a) the fertility of the soil ; 

(6) the agricultural water supply, i.e., the rainfall plus other means 
ot irrigation ; 

(c) in the plains portion of the province, by the percentage which 
the gross cultivated area bears to the cultivable area 
(<Z) the proportion of valuable crops grown, i.e., crops which find 
a ready market at good prices, or which go tc improve the 
diet oi the peoplo who grow thorn. 

Mr. Edye on pages 16 and 17 oi Part I of tho 1921 Report, ex- 
pressed the opinion that in the case of (c) it is the density 
which determines the porccntago of gross cultivated area to cul- 
tivable area and not the latter which determines the former. 


(4) Economic and general . — Under the former head come such factors 
as "weather and crops, the demand for labour, wages, price* , 
famine, industry, trade and manufacture. Under the latter 
come public health, communications, emigration, etc. Those 
vary from decade to decade. They "wore dealt with on pages 21 
and 40-51 of Part I of the 1911 Report, and on pages 11-15 


of Part I of tho 1921 Report. 

2*1. Tho distribution of tho population between tho natural divisions is 
as follows (the states have been excluded): 


XViimt ciivi.ion. 

Ap.n in 

r-cpiaro 

rade*. 

Order in 
point of 
area. 

Population. 

Order in 
[joint of 
popula- 
tion. 

Density. 

Order in 
point ol 
rjert-ity. 

Density 
ol rural 
portion 
only. 

Order it 
point ol 
rurol 
dm ity. 

H-r.A ,, a . 

i4.SU 

3 

1 .624.720 

7 

109 

8 

101 

8 

JSi*. v.«! .. 

9^22 

C 

4.345, <25 

5 

442 

5 

374 

5 

1 «.t,» £»?..«• I'UiTi. \Vm*. 

23>.S3 

! 

12.954,527 

1 

542 

4 

459 

4 

1 OfJir»S 

25,562 

2 

12.531,104 

2 

555 

3 

504 

3 

(Wnllfrt.lVjw,, 

V'AlTi 

5 

2.244.855 

C 

214 

6 

182 

6 

I'tt' ( 

■r etTj 


732.405 

& 

120 

7 

162 

7 

i lU ’- - • 

fSHif rifl 


S.357.W 

3 

651 

2 

624 

2 



■2 

5,562,6fi7 

4 

753 

1 

686 

i 


v.c*; ^ , t 


•'~* v of jn 


A auv 1 AVJuUhi' « i .r i tiluvaf tfrfl. 11 % m* * mJUVfJ 

«r lit* T^ ne rf** J 
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The most densely populated part of the province is the Indo-Gangetic 
Plain in the order East. Central, West. Sub-Himalaya East comes between 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, East and Central, but, as mentioned bofore, the southern 
areas of each of the districts which go to make up this natural division are 
scarcely submontane in character. On the other hand they resemble very 
closely* Indo-Gangetic Plain, East and so the density of Sub-Himalaya, East 
approaches that of the Eastern Plain. The lowest donsitj' is naturally found in 
Himalaya, West. The densities in the rural areas only, are in the same order 
os those including both urban and rural areas. There has been no change in 
tho order of density sinco 1911, and the only change since 1SS1 has been Sub- 
Himalaya, East exchanging places between 1901 and 1911 with Indo-Gangetic 
Plain, Central. Tho figures of aroa and density (including towns) arc illustrated 
in diagram no. S : — 


diagram 8. 
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They are also illustrated in diagram no." 9. 


Diagram 9. 


MAP 

SHOWING 

DENSITY BY NATURAL DIVISIONS 
(INCLUDING TOWNS) 

ISO— 300 -ESED 

300—450 num 

450-550 VZZZZA 

- 550—700 SSSSI 

Over 700 





Part TV. — Variations tn fofulation during t hr last fifty - years. 

25. A brief reference to tho earlier attempts at counting the people in 
made on page 3D of Part I of Mr. Blunt’s Census Koport of 1011. The first 
enumeration of the whole of the United Provinces was inado in 1881 and horo 
I dial! madder only the variations in population that have tahon place in tho 
-mi " feeding ha!f-ceu*f nry. The area of the provineo has undergone but little 
change save ISSJ. rind where population has been transferred into or out of tho 
pr»»viu'*«* (or ludwooft dbdrbts) as a result of such transfers of land, »t has been 
for in the figures #<*t out in Imperial Table Jf. The population and 
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density of tlie area which now comprises the British territory of this province 

are, in the marginal table, shown for 
each census since 1881, together with 
the intercensal percentage variations in 
the former. The percentage variations 
in density follow those of population 
as the area is constant, the populations 
of previous censuses having been 
adjusted to the present area. The 
population figures are also illustrated in 
diagram no. 10. 


Date of census. 

Population. 

Inter- 
consul per- 
centage 
variation. 

. 

Density. 

1881 


43,776,180 

Per cent. 

1 < 

412 

1891 


46,501,345 

) +6‘2l 
\ c 

438 

1901 


47,312,312 

1 +i -n 
} { 

445 

1911 


46,806,484 

441 

1921 


45,374,939 

}- 5 'f 

427 

1931 ' 


48,408,763 

} + "l 

456 


Diagram 10 . 
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26. To some readers a statement of the density of population at succes- 
sive enumerations as the number of acres per person may give a clearer concep- 
tion of its meaning. These figures are given below and compared with similar 
figures for England and Wales. The figures in the last two columns refer to 
the distance which would separate each individual inhabitant from his nearest 
neighbour if all were distributed at equal intervals over the whole surface of the 
land : — 


Date of census. 

Persons per square mile. 

Acres per person. 

Proximity in yards. 

United 

Provinces 

(British 

territory). 

England 

and 

Wales. 

United 

Provinces 

(British 

territory). 

England 

and 

Wales. 

United 

Provinces 

(British 

territory). 

srd 

1881 




412 

445 

1-55 

1-44 

53 i 

sr. 

1891 




438 

497' 

T46 

1-29 

Si ) 

c5 

1901 




445 

558 

1-44 

1-15 

er. . 

j * 

s; 

1911 




441 

618 

1-45 

1-04 

51 : 

75 

1921 




. 427 

649 

1-50 

0-99 

52 , 

74 

1931 




456 

685* 

1-40 

0-93* 


u* 


* Based on the preliminary figures. 
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The figures of 1881 and 1931 are illustrated in diagram-no. 11. 



27. Some of the increase in 1891 may bo ascribed to improved methods of 
enumeration, but tho previous decade was prosperous and immune from serious 
calamities. From 1891 onwards tho enumerations have been reliable and 
improvements in the methods thereof can have had but negligible^ effects upon 
tlm figures. Between 1891 and 1901 tliero was a diminished increase, the 
diminution l>eing due to a series of famines, and tho increase having occurred, 
in spite of those famines. Between 1901 and 1911 camo an actual decrease 
in population clue mainly to tho famine of 1907-8, the exceptionally sovero 
lailarw epidemic of 1908* and to a now calamity — plague. Tho recorded 
mortality from plague alone in that decade was 1,351,2*72 and the actual 
mortality was far higher. 

its.* Between 1911 and 1921 there was a still more marked decrease, 
a.ra<v.ir»tt«g to 3- 1 per cent. The salient features of eaeli year aro summ a» 
rii'-il twVrtr. 

Crop* were excellent. Prices and wages normal. Trade ww 
r hicreaw* under both imports and exports; public health 

1*4*1, du+ to a XfVrtit ejfidemie of plague {which w TMpeatiWo for a mor» 
i if 7 thelcra epidemic and unusually prevalent fever. 

C/S2 13 vt-r^ normal. Pi ices b^gan to rise. Wage* were 

.u*y , 't rr; l- to increase, I’ublir health wa* good. 
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1913-14. Tho monsoon of 1913 failed, until the result that tlio oroppod 
area in 1013-14 was 2£ million acres short of the normal, and harvests were 
very poor. Famine was declared in Jltansi division (Bundelkhand), and 
'‘scarcity'’ in Rohilkliand and parts of tho Accra and Allahabad divisions. 

Lucknow, Fyzabad and Meerut also suffered sever aly. Prices continued 
U) rise and wages commenced to rise in response to on exceptional demand 
for labour. Imports continued to expand but oxports declined seriously. 
Public health was good. 

1014-15. Crops were only fair. Prices ot commercial crops fell tem- 
porarily owing to the dislocation of trade caused by the outbreak of tho Euro- 
pean War. Wages continued to rise. Trade declined generally especially in 
respect of exports. Public health was good. 

1915*16. Harvests were good. Prices roso but were still somewhat un- 
steady on account of the War. Exporfs recovered but tho decrease in imports 
continued. Public health continued good. 

1916- 17. Crops wero very good indeed. Prices ruled high but a sharp 
rise in respect of cloth, metals and salt duo to a contraction of imports 
combined with profiteering and speculation counterbalanced to some extent 
the benefit accruing to tho cultivating classes from tho high prices of cereals. 
Imports improved somewhat but exports declined. Public health was good. 

1917- 18. Crops wero good. Prices continued to rise. Imports fell and 
oxports rose again. Public health was not so good. Plague persisted through- 
out the summer and malaria was more prevalent than usual. 

191S-19. A had monsoon in 1918 resulted in a very poor kharif crop and 
an indifferent rabi. Distress was general, but acute only in tho Etawah dis- 
trict. Prices continued to rise. Trade improved, imports generally increas- 
ing and exports increased in value though decreasing in volume. In respect 
of public health, however, this year was probably the worst on record. Apart 
from severe epidemics of plaguo and cholera tho province was devastated 
in tho late summer and early winter by influenza, which swept over the coun- 
try in two epidemic waves, carrying off between 2 and 3 million people, and 
leaving a largo proportion of tho survivors greatly reduced in physique. 

1919- 20. Harvests were reasonably good. The riso in prices was 
checked but wages rose abruptly, the demand for labour being very keen. These 
features were the result of tho heavy mortalit}' in this and tho previous year. 
Imports fell in both valuo and volume, oxports fell in volume but rose in 
valuo. Influenza persisted and was accompanied by a fairly severe epidemic 
of cholera. 

1920- 21. Crops wore poor. Prices roso. Public health was still un- 
satisfactory, malaria boing very prevalent. 

Throughout the decade industries wore on too small a scale to have 
affected the variations in population. 
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Variation 

1921—31. 


Variation 

1881—31. 


completely overshadowed hy the variations due to the other faotors referred to 
above. More will be said about this later. 

30. 3ii paragraph 9, page 14 of Part I of the 1921 Report, referred to in 
paragraph 28 supra, Sir. Edye went on to say — “as a result of the vicissitudes 
of the decade (1911 — -21), the constitution of the population is now such as to be 
favourable to great expansion in the future.” In the decade 1921—31 the 
population of British territory has increased by 3,033,824 or 6-7 percent., 
the greatest increase absolutely and proportionally, of any decade in the half 
century ; but we shall see later that this increase was not so much the result 
of the constitution of the population in 1921 as the remarkable freedom from 
epidemics enjoyed during the subsequent decade. 

31. The net result is an increase in the population of British territory 
by 4,632,583 or 10*6 per cent, in the half-century. During the same 
period the population of the states has increased from 1,099,460 to 1,206,070 
or by 9*7 per cent. 

Paht V. — Conditions of the decade 1921 — 31. 


Agriculture. 


(a) Wtsiihtrar.d 
r. 


32. Before proceeding to analyse the movement of the population in 
the past decade it is necessary to set out fully the conditions which obtained 
in the province during that period that are likely to have influenced that 
movement. 

It may be as well to state at this stage, that the term movomont includes 
variations in population and density due to births and deaths and also to 
emigration and immigration. 

33. The vast majority of the population is either directly or indirectly 
dependent on agriculture for their livelihood. Table X shows that 71 • 1 per 
cent., of earners returned agriculture as their principal means of livelihood and 
a furthor 8*2 per cent, returned it as their subsidiary means of livelihood ; and 
to theso must be added a large proportion ot the remainder who draw their 
incomes from agriculturists for services rendered or commodities supplied them. 
Agricultural conditions are therefore of prime importance. Further, the harvests 
are to a very great extent dependent on rainfall, so that weather is a factor 
to be reckoned with, and has a marked effect on the economic condition oi the 
people, and consequently on their health, power to resist disoaso, and thoir 
reproductive capacity. 

In this province the monsoon usually breaks towards the end of Juno. The 
so-called official date is Juno 15, but of late years there has been a markod 
tendency towards a late broak of the monsoon. Tiio rains normally continuo 
till the first week of October. Light cold weather rains usually fall at tlio 
end of December or early in January, but tho rainfall botwoon October and 
June rarely exceeds a few inches. The monsoon rains are provided by the Bomba}' 
and Bengal currents. It is noticeablo that the average rainfall decreases from 
east to west. This is probably duo to the fact that tho Bombay current, which 
is responsible for most of tho rain in western districts, has farther to conic 
Wfore reaching. tho province than tho Bengal current which gives rain to tho 
*a*i. Tt is also noticeable that rainfall is hoarier towards tho north and in 
Mirzapur district on account of the increased precipitation due to tho cooler 
at oh. 


f«l! to iw'rin with followed by a short break, moderate but well-distributed 
throughout July, August and Ssiitcmltor, and about a couple of inches 
if,'* beginning or middle of Octotssr. This distribution enables the cub 
tivn.it to plough the softnied soil ot tho end of June and sow rice, maize, jrunr, 
*z;d th" snx&H-r millets, rotten and certain of tho pulses, which arc harvested 
fe-S n-it August and l>< >»-mber. If the distribution of rainfall throughout 
all 



... . 

*’*-*• *--! tv* I.'*, if rij'+tlm. A fd! of tJn in October Kti&irm t L* m trim.’ or a 
wuiirTrtfT rtibitr of**., fa Lh-h Ktjivii * t of wheat, barley, gram and 
f ai-ii <v yfi'f. tiz fj*' and real-'d %n ot A|>7it- A us ter 
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mins ni the end of December or early in .7 ami ary arc beneficial to this crop 
but at other times in the cold weather arc liable to result in damage. The 
mbi crop is usually irrigated, but a sufficient supply of water, will naturally 
only In* available after a good monsoon. Sugarcane is sotvn in March and 
April and the land has invariably to bo previous^ irrigated. It is reaped in 
January to March. 

Certain catch-crops (zaid), usually vegetables or sawan (the smallest 
of the millets), arc sown throughout the spring. These also are invariably 
irrigated. 

Prom the foregoing remarks it will be seen that the sown area'in any given 
year is to, a considerable extent dependent on the monsoon. It is, however, 
obvious that the sown area is not the sole criterion of the result of the harvest. 
Owing to drought. Hoods, hail or pests tho yield of any area may be sadly 
depleted. 

In Subsidiary Table J. of this chapter will be found figures for cultivable 
and cultivated area, irrigated area, normal iainfall and percentage of main 
crops sown, by districts and natural divisions. As will be scon later, tho years 
1928-29 and 1*929-30 were abnormal so the figures exhibited in that table aro 
the average of the three more normal years 1925 — 28, and may bo taken as 
representative of normal conditions. 

13 el ow 1 have summarised tho genera! conditions of weather and crops 
year by year for the past decade*. 

1*921-22. Kainiall was ample and fairly well distributed. Tho total 
cropped area was normal. The yield at both harvests was good. All round 
a good agricultural year. 

1922- 23. Rainfall was abovo normal tliroughout tho province. Owing 
to its continuous nature it was impossible to sow tho full hharif area, and in 
about 5 per cent, of the area that was sown tho crops failed. The rabi and 
zaid areas wen;, however, abovo average and tho gross cultivated area of tho 
year was thus up to normal. Crops wero good though thcro was some damage 
to early rice, til and cotton. On tho wholo a prosperous agricultural year. 

1923- 21. As in the previous year the mousoon proved less favourable 
to the hharif than io tho rabi crops. In June thero was a deficiency of rain 
which retarded the progress of agricultural operations, and subsequently there 
was an excess of rain, which damaged the standing crops. Serious damage 
was caused by Hoods in the districts of Klieri, JLiurdoi, Luekuow, Babraich and 
Bara Banki. The rabi area was a little above normal and the zaid normal, 
so the gross cultivated area for tho year was up to average. Crops wero good 
except for some damage to rice (more particularly the early rieo), rapeseed, 
and linseed. On tho whole another prosperous year. 

192-1-25. This year was one of oxcessivo and badly distributed rainfall. 
Tho monsoon made a feeble start but later strengthened enormously and 
resulted in extensive Hoods. Tho feeble start rotarded agricultural operations 
and resulted hi tho hharif sown area boing 10 por cent, below normal. Later 
a total area of 5,522 square miles, lying in 29 out of the 48 districts of the 
province, spread over all divisions excepting Jhansi and Pyzabad, suffered 
heavily from Hoods. Crops were completely destroyed in 069 square miles of 
cultivated area and damaged to tho oxtent of 50 per ceut. in another 562 square 
miles. In most other districts cotton, sugarcane, til and the millets also 
suffered to a considerable extent. Tho rabi sowings were in some cases delayed, 
but the area finally was 7 por cent, abovo normal. This together with a normal 
zaid area brought tho gross cultivated area up to normal. Tno rabi and zaid 
crops were good. Poppy yielded a bumper crop. 

In those areas untouched by tho floods tho year was fairly satisfactory. 

1925-20. The mousoon was uneven throughout the province. In the 
early stages some districts suffered from a deficiency of rainfall and others 
from excessive and continuous rain. This resulted in the hharif area being 
10 per cent, below normal. 'Plus unevenness continued throughout the mon- 
soon, the crops in some places suffering from drought and in others being 
damaged by floods. Tho rabi area was normal and zaid 20 per eent. above 

• Tlioio facta liavo boon abstrnotod from tho Season and Crop Reports published by the Direotor of land 
Rcoords on tho years 1021 — 1030. 
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normal. The gross cultivated area was thus not much below average. Un. 
timely rain and hail in March and April damaged the rabi crops .to an appreci- 
able extent. Taken all round the year was only a fair one for agriculturists. 

1926- 27. Agricultural operations were retarded by the late appearance 
of the monsoon and resulted in the kharif area being 6 per cent, below normal. 
When it did appear it was well distributed, but it finished rather early and 
resulted in the rabi sown area being 5 per cent, below normal. The mid area 
was 11 per cent, above normal. The gross cultivated area was event ually 
above average. The harvests were fairly good. On the whole a prosperous 
agricultural year. 

1927- 28. The rainfall, though on the whole ample, was not very well 
distributed. The kharif sown area was slightly below normal, but the rabi 
area was full and zaid above normal. The gross cultivated area was very 
little short of normal. The yield of -the kharif crops was, however, not up 
to average due to long breaks in the monsoon in some places and excessive 
rain in others. Unusually frequent and sometimes , excessive rain in the cold 
weather and in April considerably damaged all the rabi crops. On the whole 
a fair year. 

1928- 29. After seven years of good, and in some cases excessive, rainfall 
this was a year of drought. The monsoon set in early in June, but was uneven 
throughout the province and rain was badly needed everywhere by the end 
of the month. July and August gave insufficient rain to most districts and 
in most of the province September was rainless. The kharif area sown was 6 
per cent, below normal. Luckily there was general rain at the end of October 
so the rabi area sown was normal. The zaid area was 30 per cent, above normal. 
The gross cultivated area was practically normal, but the yield of the harvests 
was quite another matter. Bice and the millets were extensively damaged 
throughout the province and their yield was estimated at less than half of the 
no rmal. Thing s would have been far worse if the Sarda Canal had not opened 
up earlier than was expected and the other canals had not been kept 
running throughout the period they are normally closed. A sharp frost in 
February was followed by dry westerly winds in March, and these two factors, 
coupled with a serious shortage of canal water, due to the low level of the 
Ganges *>nii Jumna, resulted in considerable damage to the rabi crops m the 
Agra and Jhansi divisions and in parts of the Meerut and Allahabad divisions. 
Elsewhere the rabi crops were fair. The year was a trying one. 

1929- 30. Thig was another year of short rainfall almost all over the 
province, and the distribution throughout the monsoon months was also 
unfavourable. An average kharif area was sown but the crops were seriously 
damaged by the early cessation of the monsoon, which also considerably res- 
tricted the rabi axed. sown. Timely showers in December and January con- 
siderably retrieved the situation and in the end of the outturn of the rabi was 
the highest in the decade, the yield of wheat in particular constituting a record. 
The zaid area was n ear ly half as much again as usual on account of the res- 
tricted rabi area sown. The gross cultivated area was o per cent, below the 
normal of the province, but from district to district varied considerably rela- 
tively to the district normal. Moreover this year saw the advent of a new 
pest in the form of locusts, which did considerable damage in no Jess than 17 
of the western districts. This coupled with drought made the year a parti- 
cularly trying one for the west of the province, though the east escaped more 
lightly. 

1930- 31. The monsoon was a good one and both fiharif and rabi areas 
were approximately normal. The zaid was somewhat above normal. The 
gross cuhivated area was thus normal. The kharif harvest was good but the 
rabi crops suffered severely from hail, frost, rust or insect pests, and conse- 
quently their yield was appreciably below normal. 

V) /an; ft#. 34. The- decade opened with “ scarcity ” proclaimed in districts AJmora, . 

Gurhwal and Mirzapur, necessitating the distribution ol seed and subsistence 
tetkari (agricultural loans), the opening of relief works and cheap shops, and the 
adoption of other remedial measures ; but the distress disappeared on the 
*dreo t of the kharif crop* into the market. 
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Tlie floods of 1924-25 caused v acute distress in the affected areas. The. 
following districts suffered most severely : — Saharanpur, Bareilly, Bijnor,- 
Kheri, Agra, Earrukhabad, Etah, Budaun, Moradabad, Shahjahanpur, Uriao, 
Sitapur and Hardoi. Prompt measures were taken by Government to alle- 
viate this. Over Us. 6 lakhs were allotted for direct irrecoverable relief, 
and nearly Rs. 27 lakhs of takavi wore distributed, free of interest, to replace 
lost seed and cattle. Revenue was remitted to the extent of Rs. 4| lakhs, 
and a further Rs. 2 lakhs were suspended. Private generosity also came to ■ 
the aid of the sufferers. 

Apart from the above, [the first seven years of the decade were good 
years. and the harvests more than satisfactory. But the last three years, 
characterised as they were by scanty and uneven rainfall and pests, led to. 
some real distress, though fortunatel}’’ it was acute only in limited areas. 

Government met the situation in 192S-29 by a liberal distribution of' 
takavi, remissions and suspensions of revenue, distribution of forest hay, 
and by the introduction of reduced railway freights for bliusa to the tracts where 
fodder was scarce. Further, in the northern tracts of Gonda and Bahraich 
districts, which are almost entirely dependent on the rice crop, the position was 
sufficiently serious to necessitate the opening of test works early in January, 
1929. Other districts where test works were opened were : — Sultanpur, 
Fyzabad, Fatehpur, Cawnpore, Shahjahanpur and Muttra. In Muttra alone 
did the works prove that distress was at all acute and even there it was not 
necessary to declare famine nor yet scarcity. 

In Jhansi division (Central India Plateau), usually the most precarious 
part of the province, no system of relief was found necessary, but in district 
Jalaun of that division the District Officer considered it desirable to organize 
a system of public charitable relief, to the funds of which Government 
contributed Rs. 5,000. 

The only tract in which famine was declared and famine operations started, 
was the area lying west of the river Rapti and south of the Oudh forests, a tract 
which lies in the natural division of Sub-Himalaya, East. It included parganas 
Tulsipur and Balrampur of Gonda district (area 720 square miles) and parganas 
Ikauna, Bhinga and Tulsipur of Bahraich (500 square miles). This is a rough 
and undeveloped piece of country, the inhabitants depending almost entirely 
on a very simple form of agriculture. Ho industries are carried on in the 
tract through a certain number of the inhabitants find employment, during 
the working season, in the Government forests. Internal road communica- 
tions are extremely poor, but the Bengal North-Western Railway which runs 
through the middle of the affected area in Gonda and along the southern edge 
of the Bahraich portion, forms a valuable connecting link with better developed 
areas. Scarcity was declared in a small tract of 120 square miles comprising 
tappa Balrampur of district Gonda, south of the river Rapti. 

The population in the affected areas was estimated to be 362,000 in Gonda 
and 226,000 in Bahraich. There was little sign of emaciation, but the rapidity 
with which relief works filled up afforded clear proof that many people had • 
come near to the end of their resources. 

The fact that the province as a whole passed through a period of such 
real difficulty with resort to famine operations in such a small area gives a ~ 
striking indication of the strengthened resources of the people and their 
increased powers of resistance. In Gonda district the general mortality was 
lower than the average of the previous ten years, in Bahraich it was r- T y 
slightly higher. The figures of mortality for the first four months of 3 D= year 
1929, when the distress was most acute, and for the corresponding Erfs of 
the two preceding years in the districts of Gonda and B ahzaf-sh ars as 
under : — 
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As mentioned above, the year 1929-30 "was ■ an extremely trying one for 
the -western districts of the province on account of drought and the widespread 
damage done by locusts. Government adopted relief measures oh an extensive 
scale. Rupees 68 lakhs were distributed in tahavi and Rs. 20 lakhs of land 
revenue were remitted or suspended. Forest hay was also made available 
and concession railway freight rates were introduced for the transmission of 
bhusa (fodder) to the affected areas. Gratuitous relief was also given where 
necessary. The district of Muttra suffered especially. A large.portion of this 
district is not protected by irrigation, and after three years of drought followed 
by the visitation of locusts the cultivator’s powers of resistance had become so 
seriously weakened that it was decided to open test works in December, 1929, 
which were converted into relief works when scarcity was declared in three 
tahsils in February, 1930, and continued till the end of July, 1930. The areas 
most affected were the north of tahsil Mat, the south of tahsil Muttra, and the 
dry tracts of tahsil Chhata. The total area affected was 1,135 square miles, 
with an estimated population of 469,595. The classes who suffered most were 
agricultural labourers and small tenants who found themselves deprived of em- 
ployment. Cases of labourers reaching the relief works in an emaciated or 
starving condition were few and far between, but the increased mortality figures 
of Muttra district during the period of scarcity, exhibited below, testify to the 
fact that the vitality of the people had been appreciably lowered as a result 
of the prolonged period of hardship : — 


Month. 

Normal 

mortality. 

Mortality 
in 1930. 

February , . 

Persons. 

1,008 

Persons. 

1,160 

March 

900 

1,034 

Aptll • • m mm • • 

May 

1.195 

1.401 

1,304 

1,332 

Juno 

1,181 

1,338 

J uly « « • • • • 

910 

1,021 


Taken as a whole, the decade was a distinctly good one from the point of 
view of weather and outturn of crops, though the last three ye&rs owing to 
drought, locusts and other insect pests caused anxiety and suffering in certain 
restricted areas. As, however, the powers of resistance of cultivators had 
considerably increased in the seven preceding good years, and timely roliof 
measures wore adopted where necessary by Government, the troubles of the 
latter years arising from those causes wore easily dealt with ; though as we shall 
seo later, the province and India as a whole, was, at the end of the docade, 
facing the most grave and critical situation which arose from the collapse of the 
prices of agricultural produce. 

35. The following statement shows the total area irrigated from a h 
sources and the estimated irrigable area of the province (British districts 
only) for each year of the decade (1921 — 31), and gives a good idea of the 
progress in irrigation : — 
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Amain thousands of acres, irrigated during the year from — 


irrigablo 

nrcA. 

V*. 

Government 

renal*. 

Private 

canals. 

Reservoirs. 

Welli. 

Other 

nmirce*. 

Total. 

In 

thousand* 
of acre*. 

1 — k « 

**-• * mm 

17TM.. 

lOHJ., 

1305.7.. 

tn". t ,. , 
t >/> 

2.249 

2/?0Q 

1A1J 

I.V79 

2.251 

2/Od 

1/C6 

2S.'?. 

A H 

ifjr/j 

16 

33 

23 

22 

27 

23 

21 

20 

24 

3' 

61 

65 

63 

66 
£3 

n 

61 

56 

64 

64 

5,261 

4.3539 

■4,252 

4,309 

4,573 

5,379 

2.343 

5.307 

5/M 

4,515 

2,254 

2,555 

1,595 

2,183 

2.330 

2.359 

650 

1,593 

1.91? 

2.110 

9,332 

9,342 

7,946 

8,459 

9,729 

102?/; 

5.50-5 

19.43-1 

109/1 

10186 

14,731 

14,973 

14,955 

1 5/753 

1 5,055 
15,147 
15/210 
16.701 
I45V2 
16,757 


3 jr/t 

24 

64 

4A24 

3m 

2J17 

|5^7> 
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Tho average irrigated area appears to be about 9J million acres of which 
5 milb’on are irrigated from wells, 2?,- million from canals and 2 million from 
other sources. The maximum area irrigated was nearly 11 million acres in 
1929-30. As mentioned in paragraph 32 supra, long breaks in the rains render 
artificial irrigation (especially of rice) essential, but a well-distributed monsoon 
avoids this. Again the October rains are important to ensure a sufficiency of 
moisture in the soil for the rabi sowings. If the monsoon withdraws early 
tho land has to be irrigated before sowings can be made. The low figures 
for the years 1923-24 and 1924-25 reflect the good monsoons and cold weather 
rains of these years, and the exceptionally low figure of 1927-28 was due to the 
result of abnormally frequent and widespread cold weather rains. But the cold 
weather rains are as unreliable as the monsoon proper. Thus the importance 
of permanent means of irrigation cannot be over-estimated. 

During the decade 1921 — 30, the activities of the Irrigation Depart- 
ment were mainly concentrated on the construction of the Sarda Canal in 
Rohilkhand and Oudh, and on hydro-electric development from the Ganges 
Canal. In 1921 preliminary work on the Sarda Canal had just begun and surveys 
everywhere were in progress. In the following years work proceeded apace 
and in 1925 one branch of the Sarda Canal, utilizing the supply of the Deoha 
river was opened for irrigation. In 1928 the Main Canal was opened and 
irrigation has been in progress since the rabi of 1928-29. The Sarda Canal 
system is the longest system in the world and comprises about 4,000 mi V s main 
line and distributaries and 1,700 miles drains. The area commanded is over 
6,000,000 acres and it is anticipated that the average area irrigated annually, 
will be 1,350,000 acres. The cost is in the neighbourhood of Rs. 9* 5 crores, and 
wli6n fully developed the revenue is expected to be Rs. 67 lakhs, giving a return 
of 7*1 per cent, on tho capital. The actual area irrigated in 1929-30, the 
first year that the canal was fully in operation was 600,000 acres whereas the 
area anticipated in the project was only 450,000 acres. It is anticipated that 
it will take about 10 years for the full areas to be worked up to. 

In addition to the Sarda Canal, a small Canal scheme, about 120 miles 
in length, has been constructed in the Bijnor and Moradabad districts from 
the Ramganga river. A low weir has been constructed across the Ramganga 
and a supply of 200 cusecs is to be pumped from the river to a height of 37 feet 
into the canal. The power for the scheme will be obtained from the hydro- 
electric generating stations. The area which will be commanded by this canal 
is about 100,000 acres and the annual irrigation is anticipated to be 40,000 
acres. 

A supply of about 100 cusecs has also been secured from the Kali Nadi, a 
local stream in the Bulandshahr district, for irrigating additional areas on the 
Upper Ganges Canal, by means of a weir and pumping station operated by 
hydro-electric power. 

A scheme for developing hydro-electric power on four of the falls of the 
Upper Ganges Canal is now under completion and is capable of future develop- 
ment to include six additional falls, giving a total output of 28,500 kilowatts. 
The energy is being distributed by means of 836 miles of high tension lines to 
provide all towns of 5,000 population and over in the seven western districts 
of the province with cheap power for lights and fans and also for minor indus- 
tries. The energy will also be used for irrigation pumping from rivers and low 
level canals as well as from tube and open wells. The total cost of the first 
stage of the scheme, including the pumping irrigation project, is about Rs. 1,40 
Ukhs and a return of 7 per cent, is anticipated. Apart from the insurance 
they provide against the vagaries of the monsoon, canals are important in that 
they make it possible to bring under the plough large areas that would other- 
wise be uncultivable, and now in addition they are being utilized for the pro- 
duction of cheap electric power. It is thus very gratifying to be able to record 
such giant strides in the progress of their construction as have been made in 
the past decade. The increase in canal irrigated areas (largely owing to the 
opening of the Sarda Canal) in the years of drought 1928—30, illustrate what a 
powerful factor the net-work of canals now spread over a large area of the 
province is, in the fight against famine when the monsoon fails. 
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Iii the absence of canals, irrigation is from wells and" other sources such 
as reservoirs, rivers, jhils and ponds. 

The greater part of the irrigated area still receives its water from 
wells, which are of two kinds, masonry (pahha) and non-masonry ( kachcha ). 
The latter are inexpensive to make but in most areas last only a 

year or so and then collapse. They are largely dug 
as required, so their number varies considerably 
from year to year, as the figures in the margin 
show. In 1921-2 a large number were still stand- 
ing that were constructed in the previous year of 
short rainfall. -A little over one-eighth of the kachcha 
wells then standing were not brought into use in 
1921-2. The increase in number in 1926-7 reflects the 
early cessation of the monsoon and the fact that no cold 
weather rains fell until February. Similarly the drought 
of 1928 — 30 was responsible for increases in those years, 
to be followed by a great decrease in 1930-1 when as 
the result of a good monsoon no fewer than a lakh were 
allowed to fall into disrepair and of those remaining 
another lakh were not used at all. . 


Year. 

Number of 
non-masonry 
■wells 
available. 

1921-22 

808,279 

1922-23 

687,180 

1923-24 

636,765 

1924-25 

596,393 

1925-26 

• 631,162 

1926-27 

738,468 

1927-28 

635,855 

1928-29 

791,279 

1929-30 

794,427 

1930-31 

694,382 


Year. 

Standing 
at begin-. 

' ningof 
• year. 

Collapsed 

during 

year. 

Newly 
built 
during 
. year. 

Standing 
at end of 
year. 

1921-22 

• • 

718,642 

. 5.255 

14,949 

728,336 

1922-23 

• • 

728,336 

6,026 

12.617 

734,927 

1923-24 


734,927 

7,278 

14,772 

742,421 

1924-25 ■ 


■ 742,421 

6,049 

12,409 

748,781 

1925-26 


748,781 

7,636 

13,053 

754,195 

1926-27 


754.196 

5,804 

14,515 

762,907 

1927-28 


762,907” 

7,899 

12,881 

767,889 

1928-29 

• • 

767,889 

■ 9,521 

22,261 

780,629 

1929-30 


780,629 

8,884 

19,773 

791,518 

1930-31 


791,518 

7,730 

13,084 

796,872 


The next marginal table shows 
the progress made with per- 
manent or masonry well- 
building during the decade. 
Their cost of construction is 
considerably higher than that of 
kachcha, wells, but as a rule they 
last for many years. It is to 
some extent a sign of the general 
agricultural prosperity of the 
decade that no less than 150,314 
new wells were constructed, and 
it is safe to say that the major- 
ity of these were built at the 
expense of the tenants them- 
selves. The drought and dis- 
tribution of takavi in 1928 — 30 
is reflected in the large number 
of wells built in those years. 


The increase since 1921 of nearly 11 per cent, in the number of masonry 
wells available means added socurity for the future. 

Reservoirs exist chiefly in districts Mirzapur and Apahabad and the 
•Tliansi division. Tho supply from these is limited. That from small rivers, 
jhils, and ponds is naturally dependent on a satisfactory' monsoon. 

Tho steady increase in tho irrigable area is noteworthy. 
in all as it does to 2 million acres or 13 -4 per cent, m tho docado, it spoils added 
security and stability to cultivation in the province. 

36. A careful examination of tho Season and Crop_ Re po : 0 f 

years discloses no marked alteration in the kind or di&tnbut o 
staples. Of tho food crops rice, maize, and the larger millet. ( - . . 

and h xjra) still hold chief place in the kharif, and wheat, bar ey , 

r>'. * «« irlv thrno-nuarfcers of tho gross cm- 
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also in the spring and early Summer as a catch crop) with the object of 
replenishing stocks of food at the earliest possible moment. Some variety in 
diet is provided for by growing potatoes, gourds, cuoumbeis, melons, yams, 
buokwheat, brinjal, singhara, etc. . 

The most important oil-seeds are linseed, til (sesame) rape-seed, mustard, 
and. castor. They are often Sown in lines through fields of wheat, barley and 
gram or mixed in with other crops, so their true area and yield is much "greater 
than the returns show. Cotton is the most important fibre and is grown chiefly 
as a hharif crop unirrigated. Hemp is usually sown as a border to other 
hharif crops and is of special value in that it replenishes the nitrogenous ele- 
ment which other crops abstract from the soil. It is sometimes grown alone to 
prepare the way for sugarcane. Its leaves are left to rot on the fields as a fer- 
tiliser. Sugarcane is now one of the most important crops in'fhe north-western 
districts of the province, and its area is increasing in other parts, especially 
in canal tracts. Its yield has been considerably improved during the last 
few years by the introduction of new varieties from Java and Coimbatore. 

The area under tobacco shows some increase, whilst that under fodder 
crops is stationary. Indigo cultivation has steadily declined from 44 thousand 
acres to a mere 3 thousand acres. 

The most noteworthy change of the decade is the reduction in poppy 
cultivation for opium. The area has fallen from 125 thousand acres to 33 
thousand acres. This is in accordance with Government’s policy. It is, 
however, a sad blow to the cultivator and the districts affected have 
undoubtedly felt its loss considerably. 

37. Conditions for livestock during each year of the decade wer6 as 
follows : — 

1921- 22. — -The rainy season was unhealthy for cattle and mortality was 

rather high in August. Rest of year satisfactory. 

1922- 23.— On the whole satisfactory. 

1923- 24. — Rinderpes tand foot and mouth disease were more" prevalent 

than usual, but the mortality was not high. 

1924- 25. — Rinderpest was very widespread, affecting 46 out of the 48 

districts. Foot and mouth diseases, haemorrhagic septicaemia and 
anthrax also affected some districts. Jbansi, Hamirpur and 
Banda (Central India Plateau), Mirzapur (East Satpuras), 
Bulandshahr and Mainpuri (Western Plain) and Cawnpore 
(Central Plain) suffered most. Heavy losses were Occasioned 
by the floods in districts Saharanpur, Bijnor, Muzaffamagar, 
Meerut, Bulandshahr, Budaun, Moradabad, and Unao ; and 
especially in plough cattle in districts Saharanpur, Bijnor, Muz- 
affarnagar, Budaun, and Moradabad* On the whole conditions 
were not bad. ... . 

1925- 26. — -The same diseases took considerable, toll again this year, the 

Central India Plateau faring worst. Muzaffamagar and Mora- 
dabad (Western Plain) and Nairn Tal (Himalaya, West) also 
suffered. Elsewhere conditions were satisfactory. 

1926- 27.— Rinderpest oaused much mortality in the Central India 

Plateau, Bulandshahr of the Western Plain, Sitapur and Hardoi 
of the Central Plain, and Naim Tal of Himalaya, West. Foot 
and mouth disease was responsible for a considerable number of 
deaths especially in Himalaya, West, Sub-Himalaya, West and 
' the Western Plain. Apart from this conditions, were good. 

1927- 28. — Foot and mouth disease and haemorrhagic septicaemia were 

virulent in August and September, causing high mortality. In 
Bulandshahr (Western Plain) and Hamirpur (Central India 
Plateau) rinderpest caused losses in June. Otherwise conditions 
were good. 

192S-29. — Disease was mild this year and mortality was not high there- 
from. Scarcity of fodder adversely affected stock in some 
places. On the whole a satisfactory year. 

1929-30.— Disease was not prevalent and the condition of stock was 
satisfactory. 
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1930-31.— The condition of agricultural stock 'was satisfactory. 

To sum up, the condition of agricultural stock was good in the first three 
and last three years but not so satisfactory in the intermediate four years. 

The results of the agricultural stock censuses of 1920, 1925 and 1930 of 
< British districts are reproduced below : — 


Stock. 

1920.* 

1925.* 

' 1930.* 

Variation ] 

-1920-25. 

jcrcent.t 

1920-30. 

Bulls a a t • • a 


28 

27 

24 

—3-9 

—14-3 

Bullocks ... . . 


9,874 

10,198 

10,071 

+3-3 

+2-0 

Cows ' . . . . ’ . . 


6,211 

6,184 

.6,233 

—0-4 

+0-3 

Male buffaloes 


: 834 

784 

781 

—6*0 

— 6 9 4 

Cow buffaloes 


3,596 

4,072 

4,082 

+ 13.2 

. +13*5 

Young stock (calves and buffalo calves) 

a a 

9,221 

9,781 

10,269 

+5*9 

+11-4 

♦ | r , , , - • . 

Sheep * # • a • • 

a • 

' . . 2,321 ‘ 

2,153 

2,231 

—7-2 

—3-4 

Goats a • # a a a* < 

• a 

3.779 

7,473 

• 6.563- 

+97*7 

+72*8 

Horses and ponies (including young stock) 

a a 

463 

479 

-467 

+3*5 

+0-9 

Mules and donkeys 

• a 

281 

297 

271 

+5-7 

—3-5 

Camels , .. •• 

• • 

20 

25 

26 

+25-1 

+31*4 

' Ploughs .. .' . • • • 

• a 

•4,872 

5,042 

■ 5,053 

. +3'5 

+3-7 

Carts • a •• • • • 

a a 

841 

963 

' ' 993 

5+14-5 

+ 18-6 


*000’s omitted. 

fThe variations are based on the actual figures, not on the approximated figures of the second, third and 

fourth columns. 

In the years 1917-19 there was very heavy cattle mortality in the prov- 
ince Occasioned by severe and widespread outbreaks of cattle disease, a. short- 
age of fodder occasioned by the failure of the 1918—19 monsoon, and as one 
of the results of the virulent influenza epidemic of 1918. Hence the cattle 
-census of 1920 revealed decreases under all heads, and as regards working 
Cattle the province then stood much in the same position as m 4^ e 

census of 1925 showed a satisfactory recovery, which was almost general. Owmg 
to the' vicissitudes of the following years, working cattle decreased slightly, 
thou gh other animals mostly continued to increase, and dihe position in 1930 
showed a very marked improvement over that m 1920. Especially note- 
worthy as indications of increasing prosperity are _ - - , * 

(1) the increase in cows and' cCw-buffaloe3, which means increase in 

the supply of milk and ghi for food ; 

(2) the large increase in calves and buffalo calves ; aanmo +n 

(3) the increase in the number, of sheep since 192o, which seems to 
• indicate that the continuous decline m their numbers of the 

• previous 16 years has been arrested and the indigenous supply of 
wool may- how increase; ' , 

(4) the satisfactory increases in ploughs and carts. 

The steady decrease in the number of bulls, is, on the other h » 
of some concern. This is due not only; to disease and “-Rm hmini 

also to the decline of th6 practice of dedication. The qua y , Records 

bon - is also saiato ^d^on.W oHate. Tbe Dnf - "SSj 

little doubt that their numbers are actually declining. - whila'the Ronort 
works out for the province as a whole at one bull to 
of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 1928, mention A i 
as a conservative demand.* 

• Fife paragraph 103, pag, 180, R 5 pori of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 1028. 
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The changes recorded at the last two censuses for the main items are 
shown by natural divisions in the next table. 
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In the decade, Himalaya, West lost slightly in "working cattle, and to a 
larger extent in cows and cow-buffaloes and young stock. ' Goats increased 
enormously and sheep declined- slightly. Ploughs increased very little but 
carts increased substantially. There is a considerable decrease in the cultivated 
area to each plough and a small decline in the number of working cattle ner 100 
ploughs. 

In Sub-Himalaya, West, worlring cattle declined a little, cows and cow- 
buffaloes also declined, but young stock shows some increase. Sheep declined 
enormously but. goats increased by two-thirds. Ploughs show a small increase 
and carts a substantial increase. The cultivated area per plough decreased 
slightly and the number of working cattle per 100 ploughs likewise declined a 
little. 


Indo-Gangetic Plain, West is the only division to show an increase in bulls. 
There, were, also very substantial increases in cows, cow-buffaloes and young 
stock, though working cattle declined a little. Goats increased enormously 
but sheep decreased materially. Ploughs show a slight increase and carts a 
considerable rise - . Tha.. number of . working cattlo per 100 ploughs decreased 
very little, likewise the cultivated area per plough. 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central shows a very slight loss in working cattle 
anti-fair increases in cows and cow-buffaloes and young stock. Sheep declined 
slightly but goats increased by 75 per cent. Ploughs increased slightly, and 
carts very materially. Both the number of working cattle per 100 ploughs 
4hd' the cultivated area per plough declined slightly. : 

Central India Plateau returns a very large increase in working cattle, 
in young stock (no less than 41*2 per cent.), sheep and goats. Ploughs and 
.carts have, also increased very substantially, the former having increased more 
proportionally in this than in any other division. The number of working 
cattle per 100 ploughs has consequently increased and the cultivated area per 
plough has decreased very materially. These figures afford striking testimony 
of the favourable decade experienced by the agricultural population of 
Bundelkhand, which is normally regarded as one of the most precarious parts 


of the province. 

East Satpuras records the biggest decrease in bulls of any natural division. 
Working- cattle -arc -stationary, -cows and cow-buffaloes show a substantial 
decline, but young stock has increased. Goats have multiplied enormously but 
sheep have declined. Ploughs have increased substantially and the increase 
in carts has been larger here than in tiny othor division. The number of 
working cattlo per 100 ploughs has declined entirely on account of the increase 
in the number of ploughs. The cultivated area per plough shows a very satis- 
factory decrease. 

Sub-Himalaya, East shows a. large drop in tho number of bulls. Work- 
ing cattle -have increased satisfactorily and cows and cow-buffalocs very mate- 
rially. Sheep arc stationary but goats have practically doubled. X loughs 
show a substantial increase and carts have increased by over onc-tlurd. lhe 
number of working cattlo per 100 ploughs and the cultivated area per plough 
have both declined, the latter very materially. 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East returns a material increase m working cattle 
and satisfactory increases in cows, -cow-buffaloes and young stock. Sheep 

• . . . i — Hnii i m l J niinliu hnvn 


I — ~ — — 

plough has decreased considerably. 

3S. The normal net cultivated area of lire Uritisl. temtory of the mo- 
is FhoivYi i»y the Director of -Land itccords as J ) ) acres hut the 


p» r «4*nt. and 3*fi rwr cent, respectively below normal. 1 he figures of the years 
H.-r. -js. , iU vv};ic-h .SnlaWiarv Table 1 to this chapter have been based, give an 
rn-c tu% cultivate area 0*3 j*r cent, below the average of the decade and 
-"I the Director of Laud liccords* normal figure. 



muxs. WAcn-s. anh tiik j-abouk maijket. 
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A comparison of this table with tlmt of Inst census reveals the fact that 
tlx wt cultivated arm of the province ns a whole shows no sign of increase, 
and the double-cropped urea is stationary. 

Himalaya. West shows an increase in the net cultivated area of about 4 
ju-r cent. The figures for the duuble-eropped area at both censuses arc incom- 
plete and comparison is impossible except in Dchra Dun where there has been 
no appreciable change. 

Sub-Himalaya, West- shows a decrease of about 2 per cent, in the net culti- 
vated area but* an ineiean* of 18 per cent, in the double -cropped area has 
resulted in a slight increase in the gross cultivated area. 

ludo-Uangetir Plain. West, shows a decrease of about 3 per cent, in the 
lift cultivated area and a slightly smaller decrease in tho double-cropped area. 

Indo-Gangctie. Plain. Central shows a decrease of 3 per cent, in the not 
cultivated area and a d< crease of <» per cent, in the double-cropped area. 

( Vntr.d India Plateau shows a decrease of 2 per cent-, in the net cultivated 
an a and 21 per cent, in tin double-cropped area, but the latter area is relatively 
much smaller than that in the other divisions. 

Hast fe'afpuras shows an increase- of less than 1 per cent, in the net culti- 
vated area and an increase of o per cent, in the. double-cropped area, but here 
again the latter area is r< latively small. 

Sub-Himalaya, Hast shows, an increase of a little over 1 per cent, in the 
net cultivated area and an increase of 9 per cent, in the double-cropped area. 

lmlo-Ganget ic Plain. Hast shows an increase of 2 per cent, in the net culti- 
vated area and a decrease of 9 per cent, in the double-cropped area, the gross 
cultivated area showing a very slight decrease on the balance. 

It is significant that although the pressure of population has materially 
increased in the decade tlu re has been no corresponding extension of agricul- 
ture. though in the most densely populated divisions of Sub-Himalaya, East 
and Indo-Uangctic Plain. East which have both recorded substantial increases 
in population, the net cultivated area has increased slightly. These matters 
will be touched on again later, when considering the relation between density 
and the cultivated -area. 

It may here be noted that the question is very much concerned with how 
far agriculturists can supplement ihrir incomes by working at subsidiary occu- 
pitions, especially tho-e of a non-agrie.ultural nature. This matter is fully 
dealt with m ChapHr VI Tl — Occupation. 

30. Below is given a summary of the conditions of each year of the 
decade — 

1021-22. — As a result cf tlu poor harvests ol the previous year prices 
generally high at the beginning of this year, and had an 
upward tendency. They eased when the kftarif crop came on 
to the market, but soon rose again. A good rabi caused a slight 
drop towards the eml of the year. There was an ample demand 
ior labour, and wages were high. Tho material condition of 
cultivators and labourers was generally good. 

1922 -23 . — The fall in prices that commenced in January, 1922, conti- 

nued steadily and food grains were much cheaper throughout 
the year. There was ample work at good wages for agricultural 
labourers. The fall in prices gave somo cause for anxiety to 
tenants of slender means who had accepted land on high rents 
impelled by the former phenomenally high prices of the pro- 
duce ; but on tho whole the material condition of agriculturists 
as well as of labourers was satisfactory. 

1923 -24. — Tho downward trend in prices continued. Agricultural labour 

continued in demand at good wages. Falling prices resulted in 
the relinquishment of some land taken on high rents when prices 
were high, but tho area was insignificant. 

1924-25. — Prices opened easy but, owing to the monsoon holding off at 
the start, they rose sharply in J lily. Tlioy eased a little and then 
rose slightly, on the whole remaining higher than in the previous 
two years. * There was ample employment for labourers at good 
wages. . 
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1925- 26. — Prices were steady until October wheii they rose sharply on 

account of indications of the monsoon being unfavourable for 
sowing the rabi. They remained high to the end of the year. 
Labour found ample employment at good wages throughout 
the year. t 

1926- 27.— Prioes were easier throughout the year than in the previous 

year, though a bad gram crop put up the price of that commodity. 
Labour still found ample work on good wages. 

1927- 28. — Prices were on the whole lower in this year except for gram 

and rice which remained steady. Labour still found ample 
employment on good wages. 

1928- 29. — Prices on the whole . ruled much higher than in the previous 

year. This was due to the unfavourable season. In most 
districts there was an ample demand for labour on good wages, 
but, as mentioned in paragraph 34, the condition of the labour- 
ing classes was not satisfactory in many districts where Govern- 
ment had to open test works. 

1929- 30. — Prices were practically stationary from June, 1929, till January 

1930, but from February, 1930, onwards, when the rabi crop 
was garnered, the price level collapsed with very unpleasant 
consequences for the cultivator who depends upon the proceeds 
of the rabi to pay his dues to the landlord and hiB other creditors. 
Reluctance to sell, which means a temporary shortage of supply, 
did not improve the situation, and the landslide in prices 
continued. Contraction of currency, depression in trade, abun- 
dant Supplies of grain, all conspired to depress the price level 
still further, and by June, 1930, prices had declined to the pie- 
War level, i.e., a drop of about one-third. 

As mentioned in paragraph 34 supra, this year was a particularly trying 
one for the western districts and relief works were opened in 
Muttra. Elsewhere the condition of labour was fair. 

1930-31.— ^Prices continued to fall and more so after the harvesting 
of the kharif crop. The fall became precipitous at the beginning 
. of 1931, and prices showed no signs of recovery at the close of 
the year. The prices of staples in seers per rupee are shown in 
the next table for each agricultural year of the decade, from which 
the severe nature of the collapse in prioes at the close is patent. 


; Year. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Gram. 

, Juar. 

Maize. 

Rice. 

Seor6 
per rupee. 

Seers 
per rupee. 

Sesrs 
per rupee. 

Seers 

• per rupee. 

Scorn 
por rupee 

Seers 

per 

rupee. 

1921-22 .. 

• • 

• • 

• • 

4‘8 

7-9 

6-1 

8*1 

8*5 

4*8 

1922-23 . . 

•• 

•• 

• . 

7-0 

12*2 

11-5 

12*5 

13*0 

5*7 

1923-24 . . 




8-1 

14-4 

14-9 

14*6 

15*8 

6*1 

1924-25 . . 


• • 


6-9, 

10-2 

11-0 

9*7 

’ 11*9 

5*3 

1925-26 • .. 


• • 


6-3 

9-1 

9-5 

8*3 

8*9 

5*4 

1926-27 .. 


• * 

• • 

6-7 

9-1 

8*9 

9*4 

10*2 

5*1 

1927-23' .. 


• • 

• • 

7*8' 

10-5 

3*8 

14*2 

13*4 

5*2 

1723-29 . . 



• • 

6-4 

s-i 

7*3 

8*8 

3*6 

4*8 

1729-20 .. 

* * 


* • 

3 ’4 

11*6 

3*3 

11*4 

11*7 

5*3 

1920*31 

* • * 


•• 

14 0 

24M 

14*2 

23*0 

26*4 

8*2 
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Tlio vat i>.\t ions are iUustrnl ed in diagram no. 1 2 in whioh tho avcrago price 
vr mound of the above six staples together has been plotted for each year;--- 


Diagram 12. 



Tho general rise in wages whioh atnrttd towards the end of the European 
War and continued into the decade under review as far as 192S, was moro marked 
in the case of skilled than of unskilled labour due to tho increased demand for 
skilled workers without u proportionate increase in their supply. Tho demand 
for shilled workers was naturally greater in cities, so that as one would expect 
the wages of skilled workmen rose higher in cities and large towns and in rural 
areas bordering on such cities and large towns, than in tho rest of the rural area. 
Owing to the distribution of the large towns of tho province this fact can ho 
restated as follows : — the rise in wages of skilled labour was moro marked in the 
three Indo-Gangctic Plain divisions than in the other natural divisions of the 
province. Talcing the province as a whole tho rise in wages between tho years 
1910 and 1928 was about bO per cent, for unskilled labourers, 60 per cent, for 
ploughmen in regular service, 70 per cent, for blacksmiths, 80 per cent, for 
carpenters, and on an avcrago 70 per cent, for other skilled workmen. These 
are only average figures and the deviations therefrom duo to local causes were 
numerous, but they do servo to give an idea of tho enormous rise in the general 
level of wages that occurred. 


Groin. 

lVrct'iiliipo 
incivii*a m 

pric'O 

1916-28. 

• 




Per cent. 

Wheat 




35 

Burley 

• t 



33 

Groin 




53 

Juor 




48 

Rico 




33 


Tho chief cause of this rise was the 
increase in the prices of the commoner 
food grains. In the marginal table tho 
percentage increase in tho price of these 
grains between 1916 and 1928 aro shown.* 


•For further details on tho movements or wnges tho roador is referred to tho roport of tlio Fourth Wngo 
Census of tho United Provinces, takoii in August, 1928. 
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Economic 
condition of 
the people. 


This increase in prices was at least spread over 5 years (1916-21), and the 

resulting increase in wages over 12 years, but the subsequent cpllapse ot the 
price-level was nothing short of a cataclysm. Within fourteen months (Nov- 
ember, 1929-January, 1931) prices fell by no less than 70 per cent. 

The immediate reaction on wages can be imagined. The gains of the cul- 
tivator as a consumer were more than set off by his loss in money income occa- 
sioned by the slump in prices. With his new low margin of profit no longer 
could he employ labour at the existing high wage-level even if he could afford 
to employ labour at all, and down that wage-level had to come. Labour, both 
skilled and unskilled, became surplus to requirements in many parts and the 


wage-level of both continued to fall. This fall was subsequently accentuated 


as a result of the reductions (some temporary and some permanent) made 
in 1931 in the pay of Government and other public servants and the employees 
of all commercial firms and businesses. But this takes us beyond the period 
under review, and my successor will in any case be able to deal more fully with 
these most interesting few years, as he will have fuller facts and figures avail- 
able by then and the additional advantage of knowing exactly what was the 
outcome of the economic upheaval in the midst of which we find ourselves to-day. 
It is so much easier to draw useful conclusions from past events than to pro- 
phesy future tendencies or even to appreciate the relative value of existing 
factors in a situation in which one finds oneself immersed. One thing is obvious, 
viz.: — the surplus labour from the rural area will migrate into the cities and 
larger towns of this and neighbouring provinces where work is comparatively 
less difficult to find and the wage-level is to some extent higher. In fact tho 
birth-place figures show that this movement had already commenced at the 
time the present census was taken. 

40. The period under review in this report is tho ton years ending with 
1930. It is unfortunate that the biggest economic event of tho decade, viz. : — 
the catastrophic fall in prices, occurred at tho very end of this period. Dealing, 
os I must almost entirely, with the economic condition of the peoplo beforo tho 
slump in prices, and basing my remarks on data accumulated before that ovont, 
it will seem that mj r conclusions are out of dato before thoy are formod. But 
it must be remembered that this is a record of tho past decado, and tho ■writing 
up of tho ultimate effects on tho economic position of tho peoplo of tho fall in 
prices and wages, of tho depletion in purchasing powor of tho people, and of the 
genoral depression in trade, will fall to tho lot of my successor when dealing 
with tho next decade. 

41. It may be stated at tho outset that tho matorial availablo from tho 
statistics of occupation compiled at this census docs not go beyond showing tho 
occupational distribution of tho peoplo, and provides very little information 
as to their economic condition. It is to the reports of tho various commissions 
and committees appointed during tho decado that wo must look for light on this 

subject^. ^ tho bulk of tho population consists of agriculturists, it is natural 
to commence with an examination of tho conditions which havo a diroct bear- 
ing on their standard of living. This subject is very fully dealt with in chapter 
TV of the report of tho United Provinces Provincial Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee (1929-30), to which tho soclcor aftor detailed information is referred. 
Hem it will suffice to roprtduco tho main facts that omorgorl from lioir 
enquiries. 

43. Popul: 
and even reprobated. 

with credit or entirely avoid debt, lake any H- 

v-h'i want* to acquire additional land or live-stock, erect now farm * b 
vt construct an improvement such as a well or embankment, mu* K * £ 
lw,rruvv the fixed capital that he requires for tho fiurj«o«n. Again, * tk jmy 
«rth*r in-hut ridbu, the farmer n:u-t borrow working capital to meot bis current 
r in fact fibs need in tbi*. respect hi gn^ater than t ia > 

slnco he mud spend money for many mentha w 

*ny ft 1* oniy rb*» w'-dthv fanner who can work without err ! • 

if- sr«.d?ht briTi'V»'flr» rs re. Agricultural there. ore, 

tv** ti^phsfl hh> thiJjftny other productive debt, or* the contrary, except in 




indebtedness oe agkicuetubists. 
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the most favourable circumstances, it is eveiywhere and always inevitable. But 
this assumes that the debt is not excessive compared with the farmer’s assets, 
and has not been contracted to cover extravagant non-productive expenditure! 

In the years 1928 and 1929 settlement officers w r ho were working in six 
districts collected certain statistics relating to the extent and causes of indebted- 
ness of tonants and peasant- proprietors. They found that 61 per cent, of 
tenants wore tree from debt. The figures were so incredibly favourable that 
they occasioned surprise both to the settlement officers themselves* and the 
Banking Enquiry Committee to whom the figures were handed on. ’ In con- 
nexion with tliis figure it is as well to mention that — 

(1) Eive of the districts concerned are prosperous above the average. 

(2) The figures were in many cases collected at a time when agricul- 

tural debt is relatively low, i.e., after the rabi harvest had been 
disposed of. 

(3) The figuros are not likely to have under-estimated indebtedness as it 

stood at the time they were collected, because assessment of new 
revenue and certain enhancements of rent were then imminent. 

As these statistics v r erc so surprising and were with one exception limited 

to a single natural division, the 
Banking Enquiry Committee 
proceeded at the end of 1929 to 
collect further figures, through 
the superior revenue staff, on 
the same lines throughout the 
province. The figures then 
collected are shown by natural 
divisions in the margin. 


Here we find a noticeable reduction in the number of debt-free due to the 
following facts : — 

(1) The agricultural position had grown worse as a result of the drought 

of 1928. 

(2) These figures were collected at a time when debt was relatively high, 

i.e., in the autumn (of 1929) and early spring (of 1930) when 
the farmer is at his lowest ebb financially. 

(3) Whereas five of the districts in which enquiries were made by 

settlement officers were above the average in prosperity, the 
later returns were collected in average districts. 

Here again it may be noted that the figures are not likely to have under- 
stated the amount of indebtedness because liberal takavi distribution had already 
been given and more was expected, and further the natural hope of cultivators, 
when indebtedness enquiries are being made, is that remissions of revenue and 
consequently of rent may follow if indebtedness proves high. 

A comparison of the debts of tenants with their annual rentals gave the 
following results for- the province: — 

Number 
of 

tenants. 


23,350 

6,199 

5,245 

16,101 


* I myself as Settlement Officer of Rae Bareli -was responsible for collecting the statistics of that district and can 
•well recollect my surprise at the favourable figures. I can vouch that villages typical of the various conditions of 
proprietorship and soil-fertility were selected for the enquiry. I can also recollect how noticeable were the eSects cm 
the figures collected of the indifferent harvests of 1927-28 and still more so of the drought of 1928. 

6 


Per- 

centage. 




Debt-free 

Indebted less than than I year’s rent 
Indebted between l and 2 years’ rent 
Indebted over 2 years’ rent . . 


Natural division. 

Debt-free. 

Indebted. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per- 

centage. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per- 

centage. 

United Provinces (British 

23,350 

46 

27,545 

54 

territory). 





Himalaya, West 

515 

57 

389 

43 

Sub-Himalavn, W r est . . 

8S4 

40 

1,361 

60 

Indo-Gangctic Plain, West 

3,605 

33 

7,395 

64 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Gen- 

6,918 

47 

7,788 

53 

tral. 





Central India Plateau ’ . . 

2,306 

37 

3,838 

63 

East Sntpuras • 

165 

57 

125 

43 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

5,475 

55 

4,415 

45 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

3,482 

61 

2,234 

39 
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Tlie debt-free and those who owe less than a year’s rent being regarded 

as “ unencumbered ” and the others as 
“ encumbered ” the figures are ; — 58 ptr 
cent, unencumbered and 42 per cent, 
encumbered. The percentages by natural 
divisions are shown in the margin. The 
number of encumbered cultivators exceeds 
the number of unencumbered only in the 
three divisions Sub-Himalaya West, lndo- 
Gangetic Plain West, and Central India 
Plateau, and these, as we have already 
seen are the natural divisions which have 
suffered most severely from the calamities 
of the last two or three years of the 
decade. The figures serve to give us a 
very fair idea of the relative economic 
position of tenants and peasant proprie- 
tors in the various natural divisions. 

Debtors were also grouped according to the size of their holdings, and the 
interesting fact was discovered that the percentage of debtors was approxi- 
mately the same in each area group. Prima facie it would be expected that 
those with the smaller holdings are most likely to be indebted, but the follow- 
ing factors appear to even things up : — 

(1) It is amongst the small holders that villagers possessing n sub- 

sidiary occupation are found, such as blacksmiths, carpontors, 
barbers, ploughmen, etc., who are often better off than those 
with larger holdings and no subsidiary occupation. 

(2) The ma rket-gardening castes, such as Murao, usually profer small 

holdings, and by their skilful and intensive cultivation of special 
crops often derive a larger income from their Bmall holdings than 
an ordinary cultivator does from his larger holding. 

(3) High caste tenants who have more than their fair share of 

the larger holdings, are usually extravagant and raroly out of 
debt. 

(4) Frcodom from debt may be duo to insufficiency of credit. 

A man with a small holding and thus littlo security to ofTor, 
may keop free from debt because no one is willing to lend to 
him. 

Tho statistics collected proved another important fact, viz.—ihnt in 
every natural division (with tho solitary oxccpti on of Himalaya, West) tho larger 
tho holding tho larger tho actual dobt ; but everywhere tho burden of tho debt 
lies hoavior on the small holder, ».e., it is heavier in proportion to his assets or 



ability to repay. 

Cortain statistics of indebtedness vero also collocted for tho lnrgor land- 
lords or zemindars properly so-oallod. 

7. n . . In . n was found that whereas relatively 

tirri'Un. ffrc / .jf’W-'rj. fowor landlords wore free from debt than 

tenants and peasant proprietors, thoavor- 

... - » * . 0 7 » * * i 
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marginal table shows the percentage 
dobt-froc, by natural divisions. The 
figuro-i for Himalaya, West, Sub. Hima- 
laya, Wo t, and Kast Satjmms nrv bn/e*l 
r-ri futtw Jn-rtwiiees than might have been 
dwirablo to ensure fully representative 
figure !, 
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44. Id tlio case of tlio larger landlords, considering the disproportion 
of their debts compared with those of tenants and peasant proprietors, referred 
to at the end of the previous paragraph, and remembering the larger landlord’s 
far greater wealth, the inevitable conclusion is that the greater part of their 
indebtedness is duo to extravagance, bom of a desire to maintain their social 
position and prestigo beyond their means. 

The case of the poasant proprietor and the tenant is identical. The 
marginal table shows the percentage of debt falling under three heads: — 

(1) Productive, which includes 
purchase of seed or stock, labour- 
rers’ wages, building and repair 
of wells, farm-buildings, etc., 
purchase and mortgaging of 
land, etc. 

(2) Unavoidable, which in- 
cludes borrowings for subsistence 
and the payment ot revenue or 
rent. 

(3) Unproductive, which in- 
cludes borrowings for social or 
religious functions, litigation and 
repayment of old debt. 

Here again it is noticeable that the percentage of agricultural debt is 
highest in the throe natural divisions Sub- Himalaya West, Ihdo-Gangetic 
Plain, West and Central India Plateau, which suffered most from the calamities 
of 1927—30. 

Further, caste and social customs plaj r a very important part in determin- 
ing debt among both landlords 
and tenants. The marginal 
figures show the distribution of 
debt by caste-groups for both 
landlords and tenants together 
for British territory. The groups 
include the following castes :r— 

1.— Brahman, Rajput, Musal- 
man Rajput, Saiyid, 
Shaikh and Pathan. 

IE. — Abar, Ahir, Kisan, Kurmi 
and Lodh. 

HI. — Bagbban, Kaehhi, Koeri, 
Mali, Murao and Saini. 

IV. — Bhar, Chamar and Pasi. 

V. — Kalwar, Kayastha, Khattri 
and Vaisbya. 

VI. — All other castes. 

These figures demonstrate that although the proportion of debt-free among 
the high castes is average, the extent to which the indebted are involved is far 
in excess of that of any of the other caste-groups. The number of debt- free is 
average probably on account of the other substantial sources of income that 
most have from purohiti, money-lending, etc. It is quite safe to say that, if 
such subsidiary sources did not exist, the percentage of the debt-free among 
the high castes would be very materially lower. The relatively high debts of 
the indebted among the high castes are due partly to the fact that the debts 
include most of those of the landlords, and partly to their social position and the 
expenditure that it involves. The higher castes consider it derogatory to their 
position to handle the plough and watch their crops, so they have to hire 



Natural division. 

Agricultural. 

Non- 

agricul- 

tural. 

Produc- 

tive. 

Unavoid- 

able. 

Unpro- 

ductive. 


Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

United Provinces (British territory) 

30 

34 

36 

Himalaya, West 

27 

1! 

62 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

47 

27 

26 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 

38 

34 

28 

Ihdo-Gangetic Plain, Central 

24 

40 

36 

Central India Plateau 

41 

29 

30 

East Satpuras 

17 

27 

56 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

27 

33 

40 

Indo-Ganget ic Plain, East 

21 

21 

58 
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labourers to do their work. This is expensive, arid further, their cultivation, 
being left to labourers, is not so skilful, and productive, resulting in a greatly 
reduced margin of profit. They maintain a high standard of living considered 
commensurate with their social status, and they often spend extravagantly on 
social and religious ceremonies regardless of their means. The lower caste 
cultivators work with their own hands and are helped by their womenfolk and 
children. They employ no labourers, but themselves pay considerable 
attention to the preparation of their fields before sowing the seed and carefully 
tend the standing crops, with the result that their cultivation is more pro- 
ductive. . Their standard of living is very low. If the high castes wish to survive 
they must march with the spirit of the times, abandon their false notions, of 
social prestige and work like any other fit men, at the same time moderating 
their expenditure on social and religious ceremonies to their means and 
exploring fresh avenues for increasing their incomes. 

The relatively large proportion of non-agricultural castes who are free 
from debt is due to the fact phat for most of them agriculture is but a subsi- 
diary source of income and their other sources of income keep them clear 
of debt. 


45. Another line of enquiry taken up by the Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee was that concerning the size of holdings. Owing mainly to; the exist- 
ing laws of inheritance, holdings are continually being sub-divided. If this 
process is carried far enough then the holdings which are subjected to it will 
ultimately become too small to. support the holders and their families at the 
standard of comfort to which they are accustomed. .The cultivator must then 
acquire fresh land or reduce his standard of living. If be does .neither he will 
run into debt.with.no hope of ever being able to repay and ultimately he will 
be sold up and join the ranks of the landless labourers. 

The “ economic holding ” may be defined as the minimum area necessary 
for a cultivator, from which be can support himself and his family. It must- 
first be made plain that in such a discussion no great measure of precision is 
possible. The question whether any particular holding can or cannot support 
its owner and his family in the degree of comfort to which he is accustomed 
is always a question of fact, the answer to which will vary accordmg to the 
circumstances of each particular case. It will depend on . 

(1) the nature of the bolding, e.gr., a holding which is economic in Meerut 

with its ample sources of irrigation and fertile soil would 
certainly be uneconomic in Bundelkhand where cultivation is 
difficult and precarious ; . 

(2) the skill and industry of the cultivator, a Brahman would starve on a 

holding that is more than sufficient to support a.Koen, 

(3) the standard of comfort to which the cultivator is accustomed, 

three acres may suffice a Chamar but be insufficient for a 
Rajput, and the standard of living of a landlord is higher, in 

most cases, than that of a tenant. I ... 

In other words the point at which a holding becomes uneconomic in size 
is not fixed but variable, but it is possible to work out a complete set of average 
or typical economic circumstances and to fix a point in relation to 1 10m. 

At this census 53 -2 per cent, of male and female oamors (excluding 
market gardeners and growers of special crops), in British territory only, 
returned actual cultivation as thoir principal source of income. icr " 

per cent, rotumod actual cultivation as their subsidiary source of incomo to 
some other principal occupation. This means that 57 por cent, of too total 
population is dependent on tho income dorivod from actual cu . I f* v ^ ° r ' ° f 
holdings. This involves 5,781,000 familios. Of those a considerable ™mbor, 
which may bo put at 5 por cent, of the wholo, (t.c., 289,000 fami ios) 
allotment holdors— villngo artisans and menials, i^oulttiral and grajOTU 
labcuroTs, and potty rural tradesman, who cultivato a Hold or t v so in their sporo 
time. The total area of those allotments and the holdings of too market 
gardeners and growers of spocial crcps who have boon oxchided, may ho put 
at 320,000 aero? leaving 34,749,000 ncr^s of normal cultivation. Calculated 


Calculated 

acros leaving w "7' 

m wav tho average holding over toe wholo province (excluding the States) 

como-j to 0-7 acres. 
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Similar figures have been worked out for tho natural divisions (excluding 
Himalaya. West and East Sat punts which aro exceptional cases) and the 
results are shown in tho marginal table, together with the size of the average 

family in the rural areas of the divisions 
concerned. Below I give certain figures 
worked out on similar lines to those shown 
in the report of the United Provinces 
Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee 
(1930) and in a roport on the agricultural 
conditions of tho province propared in 
192G for the uso of the Boj'al Commission 
on Agricult uro. 


JCrtUim! division. 

Avernee 

liolding. 

Average 
family in 
rural 
area. 


Acres. 

Persons. 

t'nltrd Provinces (British 
trrrliory). 

6-7 

4‘S 

Sub-Himnlavn, Wivt 

6‘9 

4*5 

Indo-Gonsytie Plain, Wo*'? 

6’7 

4-7 

Indo.Ovtgotie Plain, Central 

4-7 

4-6 | 

O’ntral India I'i.itnui 

13-0 

4‘7 1 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

4-3 

4-4 • 

Indo-Ganci'tic Plain, Eiwt 

4-7 

5-3 . 

t 


Table A shows tho calculation of tho size of tho minimum oconomic hold- 
ing in each of the six selected natural divisions and compares it with the average 
actual holding as estimated nbovo. Table B shows (1) tho income and expen- 
diture of an average bolding calculated according to the figures given in 
Table A. and (2) the relation hot ween tho average and the minimum economic 
holding. 


Table A. 


Xu'imdd \ >• :■ n. 

Value of 
< ufim 
;--r m-p 1 
(!)• 

Cuhiva‘<TV«*\p«*ii*i*K 

Rent perncre. 

.Mininuiin econo- 
mic bolding. 

Aver- 

age 

hold- 

ing. 

r.vxi. 

12). 

Clothe' 

Other 
'xpomu 
per acre 
<3). 

Statu- 

loty. 

Occu- 

pancy. 

Statu- 

tory. 

Occu- 

pancy. 


ir 

Rs. 

lb!. 

a-. 

Rs. 

IK 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Sub-11 imnlavn. W<-t .. 

70 

215 

' 50 

s 

io-o 

6-0 

5-1 

4*7 

6-9 

Indo.Gflngvtir Plain, Wei 

75 

218 

5-? 

10 

13-5 

6-0 

5-3 

4-6 

6-7 

IndoGnnrelir Plain. O jitn'l .. 

63 

175 

45 

O 

7-0 


4'7 

. , 

4-7 

Onl ml India Plateau 

27 

143 

45 

5 

3-0 

2-5 

9-9 

9-6 


Sub-Himnlnva. E/xt 

76 

193 

45 

12 

5-0 

4-5 

4'0 

rtKy* I 

4-3 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

£0 

200 

50 

13 

5*5 

■11 

4-1 

4-0 

4-7 


(1) lJ:vs<vl on harvest -time pric'-s. 

(2) Include. food for self, family nml entile. 

(3) Includes wages oflabour mid cost of irrigation. 


Table B. 


Xatuml division. 

Valuo of 
outturn. 

Cult i vntor’s expenses. 

Percent- 
age of 
averngo 
holding 
to 

economic 

holding. 

Foo!l and 
clothes. 

Rent. 

Other 

expenses. 

Total. 

Surplus. 


IK 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 





Statutory. 




Sub-Tlimalava. West .. 

483 

265 

691 

55 

389 

94 

135 

Tndo-Gongetie Plain, West- 

502 

272 

90 

67 

429 

73 

125 

Indo-Gnngetio Plain, Centml 

296 

220 

33 

42 

295 

I 

130 

Central India Plateau 

351 

188 

39 

65 

292 

59 

151 

Sub-Hiraalava, East . . 

335 

243 

21 

52 

316 

19 


Indo-Gangctic Plain, East 

376 

250 

26 

61 

337 

39 

—It 




Occupancy. 




Sub-IIimnlavn, West .. 

483 

265 

41 

55 

361 

‘IST 


Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 

502 

272 

40 

67 

379 

»*vs 


Ontml India Plateau .. 

351 

188 

32 

65 

285 



Sub-Himalnvn, East . . 

335 

243 

19 

52 

3J4 

p’ *: 


Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

37 6 

250 

19 

61 

330 


137 


These figures relate to 1929, ?.e., before the price level iiac calltT'ied ant? 
they threw considerable light on the relative condition of cu1fr r s~- :r= in tj-;“ 
natural divisions concerned, at that time. The follcvinn .ccnaiusBvzs emey 
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A statutory tonanfc who possesses an average holding in Sub-Himalaya West. 
rndo-Gaugetic Plain West, or Contra India Plateau is in a sound financial no- 

oir.inii I An urn 11 lit I (lOll l n /I tl. » /l .... i I I m « _ X 


Natural division. 


Sub-Himalnyn, West 
Indo-Qangotio Plain, West 
Indo-Qangotio Plain, Central] 
Control India Plateau 
Sub-Himalaya, East 
Indo-Qangotio Plain, East 


Poroonlngo of — 

Avomgo 
holding 
to eco- 
nomic 
holding. 

Uncnciim* 
l>o n*l 
cultiva- 
tors. 

135 

48 

126 

43 

100 

65 

131 

44 

107 

60 

115 

62 


, ill,- , . - t- — -- — >' — »»*v> .......... average years 

ho should have a fair surplus. In Sub Himalaya East, his position is still 
moro precarious and in Tndo-Gnngotio Plain, Central, ho can only just make 
ends moot m an avorago year and in had years must lose heavily. 

Occupancy tonants aro materially hotter off than statutory tenants except 
m tho eastern divisions whore l-horo is little difference. 

When it is romoraboral that a largo proportion of tenants have hold- 
ings bolow tho avorago, it will ho realized that there is a considerable body of 
agriculturists in Indo-Gangotio Plain, Central and East, and Sub-Himalaya 
East, who cannot mnko ends moot on the proceeds of their cultivation. 

A comparison with tho percentages of onemnbored and unencumbered 

oultivators by natural divisions, shown 
in paragraph 43 supra (the figures arc 
givon in tho margin) reveals tho fact 
that tho highest percentage of unencum- 
bered oultivators are to bo found in 
Indo-Gangotic Plain Central, whero the 
majority of thorn aro working on 
uneconomic holdings, and that speak- 
ing generally the largest proportion of 
indebted cultivators occurs where the 
avorago holding is well above the 
economic level. The explanations of this 
phenomenon are as follows : — 

(1) The number of oultivators who carry on subsidiary occupations 
in the Central and Eastern Plain and in Sub- Him alaya, East is 
proportionally high, as will be seen in Chapter Vlil — Occupation. 
There are others apart from those recorded in the census sche- 
dules, e.g., — the artificial impetus given by the Non-co-opera- 
tion and Civil Disobedience movements to spinning and weav- 
ing is not only confined to professional workers but has prompt- 
ed others also to take up the production of yam in their spare 
time. It is not possible to estimate the exact number of people 
involved, particularly among the higher castes, who entirely 
omitted to return spinning as their subsidiary occupation. 

(2) From the Central and Eastern Plain (aDd to. a less extent from 

Sub-Himalaya, East) large numbers 
emigrate to industrial centres partly 
within the province but mostly outside. 
The better classes seek service in the 
army, in the public offices or in private 
business concerns — as clerks if they are 
sufficiently educated, as orderlies, 
darwaus, or other menials if they are 
not. The labouring classes are attracted 
by the mills and factories in large towns, 
collieries of Bengal, or the tea-plantations 
of Assam. These emigrants remit their 
savings home and this goes a long way 
to improve the financial position of the 
other members - of their families who 
carry on the cultivation of their holdings 
at home. The total sum paid by money 
orderduring the year 1928-29 throughout 
the province was Rs. 13,85 lakhs. Of 
this Rs. .9,53 lakhs or nearly 69 per 
cent were paid out in the districts 
. — •_ .1 . which 


District. 


Sub-Himalaya, West — 
Saharanpur 
Bijnor 

Indo-Gangelic Plain, West— 
Meerut 
Aligarh . . 

Agra a a a a 

Mor.idabad 

Farrukhabad 

Inia-Gangetio Plain, Central — 
Cawnpore. . 

Allahabad. . 

Lucknow . . 

Rae Bareli 
Fyzabad . . 

Sultanpur. . 

Partabgarh 
Sub-Himalaya, East — 
Gorakhpur 

Indo-Qangetic Plain, East — 


Amount of 
monoy 
orders 
paid out. 


Jaunpur 
Ghazlpur .. 
Ballia 
Azatngarh. . 


shown in the margin, from 
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emigration is known to bo considerable. In some of these dis- 
tricts there are big cities— Cawuporo, Allahabad, Agra, Benares, 
Lucknow, Meerut — and the volume of payments . by money 
order would be largo in any case. (In Gorakhpur also the 
amount is not extremely large considering its population of 
3J millions, but seasonal emigrants to Bengal also bring back 
a considerable total sum each year.) Most ot the other dis- 
tricts, howover, are essentially rural and those high amounts are 
due to remittances by emigrants. Finally on retirement these 
emigrants often arrive homo with substantial sums. There can 
be no doubt that theso remittances from emigrants account 
in a large measure for the relatively good financial pcsition 
enjoyed by cultivators in those natural divisions where many 
agriculturists arc cultivating uneconomic holdings. 

(3) The so-to-speak bye-products of agriculture, viz.i—jvar stalks, 
grass and blmsa also bring in a not inconsiderable subsidiary 
income to cultivators, especially in the Central and Western 
Plain where they are sold on a large scale. These articles are 
brought in large quantities to the neighbouring markets and find 
a ready sale in the largo towns of these two natural divisions. 

(•1) In the Western and Central Plain cultivators also prepare ghi from 
the surplus milk of their cows and buffaloes, which is sold 
in considerable quantities in local markets eventually finding 
its way to the larger towns. 

These then arc the explanations oi the apparent discrepancies between 
the indebtedness and economic holding statistics. 

I would again remind the reader that these figures all apply to condi- 
tions as they stood in 1929, when prices and rents stood at their old level. 
Since the end of t he decade the now level of prices, rents and revenue will have 
altered the whole position, both absolutely and relatively as between the . 
natural divisions. 

40. Another serious evil both to agriculture and the agriculturist is the 
process of fragmentation of holdings which still persists in this province. 
Holdings, small though they are, are rarely in a compact block but are 
made up of small fields scattered all over the village, due chiefly to the 
mothod of partitioning holdings. Each heir invariably demands bis share 
of each item of the properly, his share in every kind of soil, of every 
well, tank, bouse, grass and pasture land, of roads and paths, and even of 
individual trees. The disadvantages are obvious. The nearer fields are 
apt to bo overworked and tho roinote ones neglected. It involves waste 
of labour in moving manuro, implements and water to a distance, waste 
of laud in providing boundaries, and waste of time in going to and fro between 
tho fields. It facilitates damage by theft and cattle trespass ; makes the 
use of labour-saving macliinery difficult; and it restrains cultivators from 
attempting improvements. 

47. An examination of tho distribution of agricultural debt by the 
sources of credit, revealed a most important fact. It was found that agri* < 
culturists themselves were creditors to the extent of 53 ■ 6 per cont. of the total 
dobts, a surprisingly large proportion. But still more surprising was the 
fact that 14 per cent, of the total debt was financed by tenants, proving the 
existence ot unexpectedly large reserves at their command, presumably the 
result of the series of prosperous years ending with 1928. 

48. From an examination of the figures of transfers of land it is clear : 
that certain agricultural classes, notably Rajputs and Muslims, parted j 
with a considerable area of land during the decade, and this process must 
have been accelerated bj 1, tho adverse seasons and fall in prices at the 
close thereof. The cause in most cases was undoubtedly their indebtedness. 
Of this laud about 60 per cent, has passed into the hands of non-agricul- 
turists, generally tho creditors of the dispossessed owners. The rest has 
passed into the bands of other agriculturists. There can be little doubt that 
tho debt which caused these losses was born of extravagance, itself the 
result of a desire to maintain social prestige. So far as the transfers have _ 


Summary of 
economic 
position of 
cultivators. 
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been to agricultural purchasers the change was almost certainly for the better. 
So far as the transfer were to non-agriculturist purchasers, the change was 
not necessarily for the worse. The dispossessed landlord has generally 
belonged to one of the higher castes and as such is usually a poor cultivator 
and as often as not a bad landlord. The non -agriculturist is not likely to 
be a worse landlord and being a business man is more likely to spend on 
improvements in the hope of increasing his returns. Such transfers of land as 
have occurred are therefore not altogether to be deplored. 

49. ^ To sum up, during the first 7 years of the decade there was steady 
progress in the economic position of cultivators and the majority managed * 
to put by a considerable reserve. These reserves were sadly depleted by the 
calamities of the last three years, and at the end of the decade the collapso 
in prices of agricultural produce must have, wiped, out the reserves of many 
of the tenants and smaller landlords, though the most recent' figures (received 
eighteen months after the close of the decade) suggest that even up to date 
the reserves of many are by no means exhausted; striking testimony to the 
prosperity of the first seven years of the decade. Yet even the debt-free pea- 
sant, if judged by any western standard of comfort is desperately poor. We 
have seen that a considerable proportion of cultivators are working on 
uneconomic holdings from which even in favourable years they can scarcely 
derive sufficient to keep body and soul together, and in unfavourable years 
they run iurther into debt. The possessions of the ordinary peasant arc limited 
to essential capital — a little land, a pair of bullocks, and seed for tiro next 
crop ; and bare necessities — an unsaleable house, the clothes ho stands up 
in, a store of coarse food grains and the utensils required to cook it in. Bul- 
locks are often sold after ploughing and more purchased later when required. 
In many cases even seed has to be borrowed for sowing. What aro the possible 
remedies ? There are as usual only two ways of improving the financial posi- 
tion of the peasant, viz. : — to increase his income and to decrease his expen- 
diture. 

His income can be increased — 

(1) by employing the 4$ idle months from mid- April till tho end of 

August in some subsidiary occupation such as rope-making, 
weaving, spinning, blanket-weaving, otc. 

(2) by growing more of tho monoy-mokiwg crops such as cotton and 

sugarcane, and by obtaining bettor varieties of seed and ferti- 
lisers. 

Another obvious way of alleviating the pressure on the soil is to break 
lip fresh soil, but os wo shall sec later on there is very little fresh soil available 
in the province, especially in those areas where it is most required. 

Lastly, emigration not only relioves the actual pressure on the soil but 
augments the incomes ol those who remain at home by reason of the remit- 
tances scut home by these abroad. There has long been a considerable volume 
of migration from some of our over-populated districts, notably those iri tlio 
East, and although as a result of the present trade depression this shows signs 
of decreasing, if the population continues to oxjiand and agricultural condi- 
tions do not improve, emigration will undoubtedly have to increase again. 

The cultivator’s standard ot comfort being already miserably low it is 
wholly impossible to suggest that he should reduce his expenditure on his own 
pem.hal needs and those of his family or of his animals. There are two direc- 
tions in which lib expenditure might with advantage J>c; reduced, viz. :-~;by 
keeping the size of his family within more moderate limits, and by borrowing 
l*'}-- moiuy, especially for unproductive purposes, and borrowing that at a 
lower rate of interest. Unfortunately the peasant, generally speaking, is an 
improvident fellow and lias little? idea of equating hw expenditure to tun in* 
root*-. If*- accepts a* many offspring m he way be blessed with (credit in the 

world), as cheerfully as he takes all the credit he can get in this world, 
and it b no exaggeration to say that at present h« borrows for any purj^Ac 
mn ; h as h- w’»r, t". whenever he want*, at any price and whether fie can 
*.*?•>**' r.w nr r.o*. Of wh-tt avail i* it ihvt when, a*: a result of a sue- 

*ii •*. h.ij v. hi? tiniu?;ivl po-dtiar* improve?, hi? family >-t the earn*? „ 
ft of th* of Miii thr fft** ft** tlifc 
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Public Health Department, and so his ultimate standard of living remains the 
same or even falls ? lie must take active measures to control the size of 
his family, and also the amount of his debt s and the rate of interest lie pays 
for them. He is unlikely to do this until enlightened by education, and by 
education is implied not mere literacy but the development of his mental 
powers, of bis native shrewdness, and of his knowledge specially in such 
matters as a/Tect his own wellbeing? — in a word, his world!}' - wisdom. Such 
enlightenment, can best, be provided by the co-operative and panchayat move- 
ments. The future co-operative society should address itself to meeting the 
general needs oi its members and not merely to supplying cheep credit ; the 
supply of selected seeds,' of improved agricultural implements and plough 
bullocks, the marketing of crops, the problems of illiteracy, sanitation, birth- 
control. human and cattle disease the prevention of waste and extravagance 
— in fact every form of activity which will make for the improvement of tho 
peasant’s lot should come within its scope. The supply of cheap credit will 
continue, but only as a means to an end. In operations such as these Gov- 
ernment can obviously play hut a seconda.y part. It can assist and advise 
through its various departments, hut tho leaders and organizers must ccmo 
from tho people, preferably from among the peasants themselves. Panchayats 
working in conjunction with co-oporativo societies could do much good work 
in this respect, especially in fostering a desire among the peasantry thcmfeolvos 
lor an improvement in their own social and economic conditions. This 
absence of a desire for hotter things on the part of tho peasantry and thoir 
fatalistic and •improvident contentment with thoir present lot, has, in tho past, 
proved an insuperable obstacle to all the measures Govommcnt. lias t-akon 
with a view to improving existing conditions. 

50. Before leaving this question of tho economic condition of cul- 
tivators brief mention must he made of tho most grave and complicated prob- 
lem which faced Government, at the close of the decade ns a result of tho fall 
in prices of agricultural produce. Rents had risen steadily with prices until 
the level was such that they could only be paid provided the price-level was 
maintained. In the case of recent settlements the revenue also had teen 
enhanced, though in nothing like the same proportion as the lent rolls. When 
prices crashed and showed no signs of recovery it became apparent that the 
existing rents could not be paid so Government had not only to grant large 
remission of revenue and rent but also to undertake a wholesale revision of the 
prevailing rents (especial 1}’ those nf stniutoiy tenants) and in some cases of 
revenue, in order to savo both landlords and tenants from ruin and the country 
from economic disaster and chaos. In tho revenue year 1 929-30 nearly Rs. 33 
lakhs of revenue were remitted and a quarter ot a lakh suspended. In the year 
1930-31 tho corresponding figures reached no less than Rs. 135i lakhs and 
Rs. li lakhs respectively. 

In each year roughly three limes the above amounts were remitted in rents. 

Tho question of reductions in rent and revenue for 1931-2 wore considered 
by a Rent and Revenue Committee who decided that, as prices bad fallen 
approximately to their level in 1901, rents should be brought back to the level 
of that year, due allowance being made for improvements and the develop- 
’ ments or communications, irrigation, cropping and outturn cf the last 30 years. 
As a result rents have been temporarily reduced by Rs. 412 lakhs, and revenue by 
Rs. 110 lakhs. In tho 30 years 1901 — 1931 rents had risen by Rs. 665 lakhs and 
revenue by Rs. 75 lakhs, so that it will be seen how tar Government has gone 
in its anxiety to relieve economic pressure. The temporarily revised Govern- 
ment revenue now stands actually lower than it did 30 years ago. For a iuller 
account of these matters tho reader is referred to an excellent little pamphlet 
entitled Rent and Revenue Policy in tho United Provinces prepared in 1 931 
by Mr- A. A. Waugh, i.c.s., who was then Settlement Officer of Meerut. How 
far these measures will suffice to restore the economic condition of agriculturists 
time will prove and the results will be chronicled by my successor. 

51. The agricultural labourer is ot less economic importance in this pro- 
vince than the cultivating owner or tenant who outnumbers him by almost 
eight to one. Whereas in 1921, in England and Wales there were 1,688 
labourers to every 1,000 farmers, in this Province there arc only 126 labourers 
to every 1,000 cultivating landlords and tenants. It is practically only the 

7 
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high caste cultivators who employ agricultural labourer, the latter being 
drawn as a rule from amongst the lower castes. About 65 per cent, of 
agricultural labourers are paid their wages in cash, 20 per cent, in kind 
and 15 per cent, partly in each. ■ The tendency is to replace grain wages by 
cash. Sometimes a labourer takes a plot of land either rent-free or at a 
nominal rental in lieu of "wages. The economic condition of agricultural 
labour naturally depends upon the prosperity of the cultivating classes and on 
the amount of labour availablo. At the beginning of the decade, partly 
owing to heavy recruitment for the army during the war, and still more on 
account of the heavy influenza mortality of 1918-19, a shortage of labour was 
experienced in the province. As prices of agricultural produce ruled high and 
seasons were favourable there was, as mentioned in jmragraph 39 * supra , an 
ample demand for agricultural labourers during the first seven years, and wages 
by 1928 were 50 per cent, above those in 1916. But even then wages ranged as 
low as 4 annas to 4 annas 6 pies per diem, from which the extremely low standard 
of living of agricultural labourers in the province can well be imagined. As 
soon as agricultural conditions decline the demand for labour goes down, and 
having no margin of reserve the surplus labourers have to seek work as general 
labourers and this usually means migration to towns and cities in search oi 
employment. The unfavourable last three years of the decade must have 
involved considerable suffering for the labouring classes, whose position is 
always precarious, being, as it is, indissolubly connected with the failure 
or success of crops. More will be said on this subject in Chapter VTTT— 
Occupation. 

52. Industrial labour is drawn for the few industrial centres oi this 
province from the surrounding rural areas and even Cawnpore can secure most 
of the workers it needs at present from the neighbouring districts (see Appendix 
A of Chapter VIII). Labourers, although employed in factories still retain 
contact with their villages and do not become divorced from the land as in 
the West. Many of them leave behind their wives and children to cultivate 
their holdings at home and even if they leave no holdings they piefer to leave 
their family in the village where their maintenance is simpler and less costly. 
The industrial labourer is still a villager at heart as a result of his traditions 
and upbringing. He considers himself a mere stranger in an industrial centre, " 
sent there by force of circumstance to earn a livelihood, to remit money to his ■ 
family left at home, and to save as much as he can. Hence such migration is 
rarely permanent, the industrial worker is not cut off from village life, and his 
economic condition is often closely linked to that of agriculturists. 

The most important industrial centre in the province is the city of Cawn- 
pore where the majority of industrial labour is employed in cotton and woollen 
mil ls, leather factories, engineering and metals works. Below are given some 
facts and figures which throw light on the economic position of skilled and 
unskilled labour in that city (which is largely typical of the few other indus- 
trial centres of this province) towards the end of the decade. 

The average earnings of skilled labour* were 

Rs. per mensem. 


(1) Cotton Mill operative weavers 

.. 33 

Ditto ' spinners 

.. 25 

(2) Engineering and metal industries — 


(a) Carpenters . . 

.. 35 

(6) Blacksmiths, fitters and turners . . 

.. 40 

(c) Masons 

.. 30 


(3) Seasonal factories (e.g„ cotton ginning and pressing)— 
Males ... • • • . • • 


U’emales .. .. .. •• , , ,, 

In respect of both income and expenditure it is the family ana not tne 
individual that is important in relation to the standard of living. The figures 
collected in this province of the earnings of skilled industrial workers for the 
use of the Royal Commission on Labour (1931) reveal that the great majority 


* 8eo pigo 107 ti sey„ of the Report of tho Royal Commission on Labour in Ipdfe, 1031. 
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of families do Dot receive more than Us. 30 per mensem in the cities of Cawnpore, 
Lucknow and Goraldipur. The level is probably higher in Cawnpore than in 
other centres, but even here it was estimated that among the rank and file 
of industrial workers the average family earnings did not exceed Rs. 25 per 
month. 

On the lines of the budgets printed on page 206 of the Report, the follow- 
ing figures have been prepared for Cawnpore on the basis of prices as they 
stood in 1931, i.e., after the fall in agricultural prices. The expenditure of a 
worker who lives with his family in the city where he works has been shown 
separately from the expenditure of a worker who lives alone and remits his 
savings home to his family. 


Item. 


Expenditure on — 

Cereals 

Pulses 

Vegetables . . 

Salt 

Condimenta . . 

Sugar and sweetmeats . . 

Milk and ghi . . 

Other food items . . 

Fuel and lighting 
Clothing . . 

House rent . . 

Hair-cutting and washerman 
Tobacco . . . . 

Liquor . . . . 

Interest on debt 
Travelling to and from village 


Total expenditure 
Income ! .. 


Balance 


Worker living 

Worker living 

with his family. 

alone. 

Ks. as. 

Bs. as. 

3 0 

2 0 

1 8 

1 0 

1 0 

0 8 

0 6 

0 3 

1 0 

0 12 

I 0 

1 

2 8 

1 0 8 

1 0 

J 

3 0 

2 0 

4 0 

1 0 

2 8 

2 0 

1 0 

0 8 

0 12 

0 9 

I 8 

1 0 

2 0 

2 0 

2 0 

1 0 

28 2 

15 0 

30 0 

30 0 

+ 1 14 

ran 


The operative who lives alone can remit half his wages to his village for 
the support of his family, and for savings. The operative who brings his. 
family to the city can on the other hand save but little. These figures show 
that as prices and wages stood at the close of the decade the economic condi- 
tion of the skilled and industrial labourer was tolerable. He could at least make 
both ends meet and was certainly better off than the agricultural labourer 
and better off than many cultivators. But the general poverty of these men 
is obvious. Their income leaves them little with which to meet expenditure, 
on births, marriages, sickness, and death in the family. Whenever extra 
expenditure is imperative a loan has to be raised, in fact very few are free from 
debt. The Royal Commission estimated that at least two-thirds aie indebted 
and the average debt exceeds three months’ wages. Having little or nothing 
to offer by way of security and being of a migratory nature they have to- pay 
exorbitant rates of interest for such loans. 

The industrial worker finds himself in a vicious circle. To Start with he 
has a poor physique and lacks both physical energy and mental vigour. This 
renders him inefficient (the Indian industrial worker produces less per unit 
than the worker in any other country claiming to rank as a leading industrial 
. nation), and his pay correspondingly low. Consequently his conditions .of 
living as regards diet and surroundings are bad, which still further impairs 
his efficiency, and so increases his poverty. 

The lowest paid industrial workers are the labourers engaged on manual 
work whi ch does not require any substantial degree of intelligence or skill. 
These fall roughly into two classes. The first consists of a number of labourers 
regularly employed on manual work in factories and other industrial establish- 
ments, and the second consists of the large volume of unskilled labour engaged 
invarious miscellaneous occupations on daily fates, finding employment in 
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industry either casually or for limited spells. Labourers of the former class 
do not earn more than Rs. 15 per month ; while the wages paid to the latter 
class are influenced to a large extent by the prevailing rates paid for agricul- 
tural labour in the neighbourhood, varying from district to district and 
averaging 6 annas a day for men and 4 annas a day for the womenfolk. They 
thus earn more than agricultural labourers but even so cannot maintain 
a family of average size in an industrial centre unless there is more than one 
wage-earner in the family. The degree of comfort which they can enjoy is 
therefore dependent on the number of persons in the family (including 
children) who bring money into the home. 

For further information on this subject the reader is referred to the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, 1931, which reviews the 
position of industrial labour in all its aspects and suggests ways and means for 
the improvement of its efficiency and for the mitigation of its poverty. 

53. Some idea of the progress made during the last decade in industry 
in the province can be gleaned from the following figures. They concern an 
factories registered under the Indian Factories Act # (XII of 1911, as modified 
up to June 1, 1926), and have been abstracted from the Annual Reports 
on the working of that Act for the years 1921 — 30, published by the Chief 
Inspector’ of Factories and Boilers, to which the seeker after more detailed 
information is referred. 


Year. 

Factories that worked 
during the year. 

Average employed daily. 

Total. 

Peren- 

nial. 

Seasonal. 

Persons. 

Adults. 

Children. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Femalos. 

' 1-* • i 

2 

3 , 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1921 .. 

+218 

95 

123 

69,172 

66,983 

61,269 

5,714 

2,189 

2,148 

41 

1922 . . 

t245 

116 

129 

72,545 

70,780 

64,754 

6,026 

1,765 

1,713 

52 

1923 ' 

240 

132 

108 

73,906 

72,335 

66,780 

5,555 

1,571 

1,523 

48 

1924-’ .. 

257 

153 

104 

77,202 

75,823 

70,375 

5,448 

1,379 

1,346 

33 

1925 . . 

276 

170 

106 

78,942 

77,076 

71,438 

. 5,638 

1,866 

1,847 

19 . 

1926 . . 

313 

191 

122 

85,517 

83,747 

77,102 

6,645 

1,770 

1,688 

82 

1927 . . 

332 

206 

126 

88,319 

86,713 

80,146 

6,567 

1,606 

1,514 

92 

1928 - - 

338 

209 

129 

86,531 

85,455 

79,112 

6,343 

1,076 

1,030 

46 

1929 . . • . 

' 349 

221 

128 

91,188 

90,079 

83,717 

6,362 

1,109 

1,066 

43 

1930 .. 

376 

237 

139 

92,161 

91,298 

84,675 

6,623 

863 

847 

16 


The total number of registered working factories has increased by 158 
or 72*6 per cent, in the last 10 years. (The actual increase is a little higher 
because some factories shown in 1921 did not work.) 

This increase includes 142 perennial and 16 seasonal factories, i.e. increases 
of 149*5 per cent, and 13*0 per cent, respectively on the 1921 figures. The 
biggest increases in the number of working factories are in districts Cawn- 
pore (from 47 to 73), Dehra Dun (from nil to 17), Lucknow (from 12 to 27), 
Benares (from 2 to 16), Agra (from 19 to 30), Allahabad (from 14 to 24), Bareilly 
(from 4 to 13) and Gorakhpur (from 6 to 15). The chief increases in Cawnpore 
"were under Engineering (7) ; Textile Factories (5) ; Chemical dyes, oil mills, 
etc. (5) ; Printing) book-binding, etc. (4) ; in Dehra Dun — Tea factories (14) ; 
in Lucknow, Engineering (6), Printing, book-binding, etc. (3), in Benares- 
Engineering (4), Printing, book-binding, etc. (3) and Jute Presses (2) ; in 
Agra — Metal foundries (7) ; in Allahabad — Printing, book-binding, etc. (9) ; in 
Bareilly — Chemicals, matches, etc. (4), Engineering (3) and Flour mills (3) ; 
and in Gorakhpur — Sugar factories (6). Taking the province as a whole (Brx-. 
tish territory only) the largest increases are in food, drink and tobacco factories 


* The definition of a factory under this Act i3 — . , . 

(a) any promises wherern, or within Iho precincts of which, on anyonoday m 5' 

twenty persona are simultaneously employed and steam, water or other rocchoni a po , 

electrical power, Li used in nid of any manufacturing process ; or , , 

any premise! wherein, or within the precincts of which, on any one day « the > whether 

Itn persons are simultaneously employod and any manufacturing pr° c ® FS Jj! ® $ nnvnmment 

any su-h power is n^ed in aid th'-rl-or or not, whitS hare been declared by tho local Government, 
by notification in the local official Gazette, to bon factory. . ... . 

-There i i ntpr.-sent only one factory in this province declared as such under (o) , T 
t • i .if i t._. i ere Inelanff. From 1923 onwards only 




'»OTE:- 


, ( of tfj~ie factories di<l not work in these years hot actual details are inching, 

l ''.•tori-, which actually worked in th*» year concerned arc included. 
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(46) ; Engineering, including olcctrical, general and motor (22) ; Printing, 
paper mills, book-binding, otc. (21) ; Chemical, matches, dyes, etc. (19) ; 
Processes rolating to ■wood, stone and glass (16) ; Railway workshops (12) ; 
Metal foundries (5). Slight decreases have occurred under Gins and Presses 
(7), and Tanneries and leather-works (2). 

Tho average number of persons employed has risen from 69,172 to 92,161 
or by 33*2 per cent. Though tho increase is large proportionally, it is intrin- 
sically negligible and so also is the total number employed in all organized indus- 
tries compared with tho 23i million workers at all occupations in the province 
(British territory only). Cawnpore district is responsible for over one-third 
of tho total industrial employment of the province, Lucknow comes next with 
one-eighth. Aligarh comes next with less than half the Lucknow figure. 
Tho totals of statement III, printed at pages 28-29 of the Annual "Report on 
tho working of tho Indian Factories Act for tho year 1930, illustrate strikingly 
how little industry, as understood in the West, has as yet touched this 
province. 

In this connexion it is also notable how slowly private enterprise is entering 
tho industrial w r orld. In 1921, 20*1 per cent, of industrial labour was 
employed in Government and Local Fund Factories, etc., the corresponding 
figure is now 23*4 per cent. This incrcaso is certainly due to the State 
having taken ovor some private railways since last census ; but excluding the 
labour employed on these the percentage of industrial workers employed 
by Government and local bodies would be about 17, so that in tho last 10 years 
private enterprise in other directions has gained a little, but very little, on 
Government and local bodies as employers of industrial labour. 

Tho following figures slxow for tho rnoro important industries the vari- 
ations in the average number of employees botween 1921 and 1930 : — 


Occupation. 

Avemgo numbor of 
employees. 

Variation 1921 — 30. 

1921. 

1930. 

Actual. 

Percent- 

age. 

\ 

Cotton spinning, weaving and other factories 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing mills . . . . 

Railway workshops ., .. .. .. 

Leather works of nil kinds . . 

Printing presses 

Sugar factories. . .. .. 

Woollen mills . . 

Engineering (all lands) 

18,534 

9.559 

15,508 

6,720 

3.567 

3,036 

2,955 

2,509 

27,235 

10,339 

17,048 

3,088 

4,322 

7,126 

1,592 

2,762 

+8,701 
+780 
+ 1,540 
—3,632 
+755 
+4,090 
—1,363 
+253 

t 

+46-9 
+8-2 
+9-9 
—54-0 
+21-2 
+ 134-7 
— 46*1 
+ I0-I 


Sugar factories and cotton spinning, weaving and other factories have 
made notable advances, whereas tho number of workers employed in leadier 
tanneries and factories, and woollen mills have materially declined. 

It is noteworthy that whereas the increase in male adult industrial workers 
amounts to 38*2 per cent, in tho decade, female adult workers have increased 
by only 15 *9 per cent., and have not increased at all in the last five years. 
The concentrated organized industries evidently have no attractions for 
women workers. 0 Juvenile labour, which was never very considerable, has 
declined steadily, in part due to the raising of the minimum age limit in 
1923 from 9 to 12 years. The increase in 1925 was due to the Government 
Opium Factory being registered for the first time in which nearly 700 juveniles 
were then working. This number has steadily fallen since. Juvenile labour 
is almost exclusively male. 

In 1930 of every 1,000 persons employed in registered working factories 
919 were male adults, 72 were female adults and 9 were children (males 
except for a fraction). 

Some idea of the efforts made by Government and private firms and 
companies to secure for industrial workers healthy and safe conditions in 
factories, and more sanitary conditions in their dwellings, can be obtained 
from the Annual Reports referred to above, especially on pages 12 and 13 of 
the report of 1930. Many of the large industrial concerns in the province 
do something in this direction by providing model settlements, pure water 

• A juvonilo worker is defined in tho Aot as a person nndor fif icon years of ago. Prior to 1922 tho limit was 
fourteen. The number of juvenile workers deolined in 1922 in spite of tho inolusion of persons 14 years of ago but 
not 15. 
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supplies, clinics and dispensaries, free, medical attendance or donations to 
hospitals and dispensaries, and schools for their employees’ children. The 
East Indian Railway Oil Mill at Manauri and the Cotton and Woollen 
Mills in Cawnpore have “creches” where mothers can leave their' children 
during work hours, in . many cases free milk and sometimes clean clothes 
are provided by the mill. Provision is also made for outdoor and indoor 
recreations and games by some firms. The British India Corporation has 
set a splendid example by their liberality in welfare work. On the other hand 
it is regrettable to have to record that Indian-owned and managed con- 
cerns have not done much for the welfare of their employees. They do not 
appear to have availed themselves of the experience gained in thin respect by 
Western industrial nations. 

54. Unfortunately no statistics regarding the trade of the province 
have been collected since 1922. 

55. A full account of the provincial railway system was given on pages 
22 and 23 of the Census Report, 1911, and the additions between 1911 and 
1921 are referred to in the footnote to page 36 of the 1921 Report. Most 
railway timetables art, furnished with good maps that give a clear and com- 
prehensive idea of the system. It is only necessary to mention here the new 
lines that have been constructed since 1921. 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway at the end of 1925 opened 25 miles 
of new line joining Pharenda and Nautanwan. Thi s gives tlio latter town 
direct railway communication with Gorakhpur and should lead to further deve- 
lopment of the north-west of Gorakhpur district and facilitate trade with Nopal. 

The East Indian Railway are responsible for the following : — 

(1) reopened in 1921-22 nearly 15 miles between Raja-ka-Saliaspur 

and Sambhal Hatim Sarai (which had been closed during 
the War) giving Sambhal City its only railway communication 
with the outer world ; 

(2) opened in 1927-28 seven miles of line joining Rikliikcsh to Raiwala 

on the Laklisar-Dehra Dun branch; 

(3) reopened in 1927-28 the fifteen miles of the Dalmau-Daryapur 

branch winch had been closed during tlio War. This putt a 
goodieh area in the south-west of Rao Baroli district in diroct 
communication with such markets as Cawnporo and Allah- 
abad ; 

(4) in 1929-30 opened 37 miles of line joining Chandpur and Bijnor 

with Muazzampur Narain on the main lino. Hitherto Bijnor 
had been 19 miles by road from the nearest raiUvay station. 
This lino should do much to open up Bijnor district ; 

(5) in 1930-31 opened 48 miles of line joining Unao to Modhoganj, 

which should improve tlio marketing facilities of the areas 
on tlio left bank of the Ganges in Unao and part of Hardoi 
districts * 

(0) in 1930-31 opened 28 miles (bctw'ccn Utraitia and Haidargarh) of 
a new* lino to join Lucknow' (via Utraitia) with Bultanpur anil 
Juunpur (via Zafrrabad). The 51 miles joining Haidargaih 
ami Xultanpur were openid in 1931 and early 193- and the 
remaining 47 milts betw'ecn Sultanpur and Zafarabad wet*- 
bpened by Mav 1932. As a result a large tract cn tlio right 
bank of the river Gomti will be put into direct touch with the 
market** of Lucknow. The areas so benefited are the south- 
of Lui-kmnv district, south of Bara Bank!, north of Kao 
lk*d», north of SuHonpur, north-east of Partabgarh and north- 
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deaths -written up either by the patwari of the village or any other literate 
person whom he can persuade to do it for him. He is frequently away from 
his beat assisting the police, giving evidence in court and so on, so that errors 
in recording both births and deaths during his absence are bound to be 
numerous. To make matters worse, in 1922 the number of such chaukidars was 
reduced by nearly half, so that the accuracy of these statistics has been still 
further impaired. A chaukidar might be expected to know with some degree 
of accuracy the domestic events occurring in his own village, but now that 
he often has three or four villages in his beat he can have no personal know- 
ledge of such events in most of his area. This loss of personal knowledge 
is nothing short of disastrous when it is remembered that the average head 
of a family would never think of making a report of such events himself. 
The statistics are supposed to be tested Tegularly by superior officers and 
vaccinators. During the past decade the former discovered on an average 
2 • 89 per cent, of omissions of births and 2 * 13 per cent, of omissions of deaths, 
and the latter 1 • 17 per cent, and 0 * 84 per cent, respectively. This alone means 
an understatement of some 400,000 births and 250,000 deaths during the 
decade, and checking, even if done conscientiously, is a difficult matter. In town 
circles more accuracy is to be expected but owing to the congestion existing 
in many large towns here too ihe record must to some extent be defective. 
Nevertheless these statistics prove a useful relative guide to the conditions of 
public health from year to year. The following table shows the number of 
births and deaths reccrded in each year of the last two decades : — 




- 

Year. 




Births. 

Deaths. 

Excess of 
births over 
deaths. 

1911 







2,053,324 

2,105,292 

—51,968 

1912 







2,125,585 

1,400,807 

+724,778 

1913 







2,232,999 

1,631,693 

+601,306 

1914 







2,104,554 

1,567,2 66 

+537,288 

1915 







2,036,121 

1,4061743 

+629,378 

1916 







2,017,756 

1,381,299 

+636,457 

1917 







2,157,642 

1,774,896 

+382,746 

1918 







1,867,844 

3,856,762 

—1,988,9.- 

1919 







1,516,497 

1,951,662 

—435,165 

1920 

•• 

•• 





1,664,192 

1,742,835 

—78,643 




Total 1911—20 

• * 

•• 

19,776,514 

18,819,255 

+957,259 

1921 







1,560,602 

1,795,445 

—234,843 

1922 


, , 





1,459,788 

1,134,880 

+324,908 

1923 







1,635,450 

1,060,304 

+575,146 

1924 







1,575,310 

1,283,872 

+291,438 

1925 







1,485,275 

1,124,248 

+361,027 

1926 







1,552,054 

1,138,884 

+413,170 

1927 







1,666,479 

1,025,075 

+641,404 

1928 






. . 

1,735,159 

1,095,736 

+639,423 

1929 







1,557,726 

1,100,684 

+457,042 

1930 

•• 




• • 


1,693,173 

1,234,120 

+459,053 




Total 1921—30 

• • 

•• 

15,921,016 

. 11,993,248 

+3,927,768 


The first point noticeable is the decrease in the number of births compared 
with the previous decade by 3,845,498 and the still bigger decrease in the 
number of deaths, viz., 6,826,007. The rates per mille of the population of 
1921 are 35’ 1 births and 26*4 deaths compared with 42*3 and 40’2 of the 
decade 1911 — 20. (The actual rates for each year based on the calculated 
population of each year will be found in Subsidiary Table VIII of Chapter IV 
For the decade in the province as a whole the average yearly death-rate so 
calculated was male 26*3, female 25- 4.) We shall see later that both births 
and deaths have been under-recorded to a somewhat larger extent in 
the last than in former decades j but this does not alter the position for the 
actual bir ths and deaths of the last decade are one million and million 
respectively, less than the recorded births and deaths of the decade 1911 — 20. 
The omissions (especially in deaths) in that decade are known to have been 
very heavy so that it is clear that there has been a very marked reduction in 
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tbe actual number of births and a far larger reduction in the actual number of 
deaths. The decline in births meant less imantile mortality always propor- 
tionally very high in India compared with its level in European countries, and 
this has contributed to a small extent to keeping down the number of deaths, 
but the main reason for this low mortality is undoubtedly the absence of 
serious epidemics during the past decade. Subsidiary Table X of Chapter IV 
shows the mortality occasioned by various diseases year by year since 1921. 

Fever which of court e includes any disease accompanied by fever which 
the chaukidar cannot definitely identify as something else*’, has been responsi- 
ble for roughly 9 million deaths (754= per mille of the total deaths), that is only 
two-thirds ol the deaths ascribed to this cause in each of the two previous 
decades. It is probably true that the majority of these deaths are at any 
rate in part due to malaria. The 1921 figures include deaths from influonza 
which approximated to 2\ millions, so that even allowing for this, fever lias 
claimed fewer victims in this decade than in the previous. It has never appoared 
in epidemic form during the decade. It was worst in 1921, though even in that 
year deaths showed a decline from the previous year. The average death- 
rate per mille per annum from fever during the decade was males 20*0, 
females 19*0. The Public Health Department, which has expanded consider- 
ably in the last 10 years and now has 'a District Health Officer and staff in 28 
out of the 48 districts of the province, have dovoted much oner gy to tho fight 
against malaria, especially by means of tho administration of cinchona febrifuge 
in suitable doses to sufferers from the disease. 

Plague has been responsible for 429,136 deaths (36 per mille of tho total 
deaths) as against 1,112,380 in the previous decade, and 1,315,2 52 botw'oen 1901 
and 1911. This is a very marked improvement, and there are somo peoplo who 
think that tho population is becoming inoculated to somo extent against the 
diseaso.f which made its first appearance in tho provinco at tho oponing of the 
century. Tho average death-rate per mille per annum in tho dccado has been 
males 0*8, fomalos 1*1. This compares very favourably with tho last two 
docadcs. Mortality from this cense was relatively high in 1923, 1924, 1926 and 
1928. The Public Hoalth Department performed 131,320 plaguo inoculations 
in tho docade and have supervised tho evacuation of liousos and destruction of 
rats. 

Cholera was responsible for 420,891 deaths (35 por millo of the total 
deaths) in the decade as against 582,819 in tho provious docade and 634,534 
between 1901 and 1911. Horo again is a satisfactory dcclino, part of which 
may justly bo credited to the Public Health Department who have takon speedy 
measures to isolato any outbreaks that have occurred nnd have dovoted special 
attention to fairs, a vory fruitful Bourco of infection. ‘ Tho averago death- rato 
p?r millo per annum from cholera has boen malos 0*9, fomalos 0*9. Mortality 
from this cause was relatively high in 1921, 1924, 1929 and 1930. Inoculation 
has been rmortod to with considerable success for this discaso also. 

SmaU-poz has accounted for 60,247 deaths (5 por millo of tho total 
d<nth«) in tho decade, giving an averago annual death-rate of males 0*1, females 
0*1. Between 1891 and 1900, deaths from this cause numbered 182,290, 
and from 1901—10 numbered 140,801. Horo again there has been a marked 
improvement duo no doubt to tho conversion of the people to tho advantages 
of vaccination. Tho records show that 1 ,413,473 people were vaccinated during 
the decade. Mortality from this disease was relatively higher in 1926, 1029 
and 1930, * -* 

Th*» relative healthiness of each veor of tho decade was as follow* - 

1921 — unhealthy, fever and cholera very prevalent. 

1922— a healthy v«-ar. 

1923 — a v»-rv h*afthv year, though plaguo was prevalent in some part*. 

1921— a fairly healthy year, though plague ami especially cholera 

wrfc active In areas, 

1923 -w>. t'-af thy y*-ar, apart from some plague ami small- pox. 

V-fH healthy year, though th-.re was tott.** plague and small- pox. 

Vt'jr7 — tb- y of the decade, 

-,t nn mr-vt -ft 
* i •; i. 15 m, 
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1928 — another healthy year, with the lowest fever, mortality of the 
decade (due probably to the failure of the rains), though plague 
mortality reachod its highest in the decade and there was more 
cholera mortality than usual. 

1929 — a hoalthy 3 'ear, apart from some cholera and small-pox. 

1930 — not quite so health}' as most years of the decade, fever mortality 
was relativety high and there was some cholera and small- 
pox. 

To sum up, the decade has been a most remarkable one from the public 
health point of view and no decade on record has been so free from epidemics,, 
part at least of which may bo ascribed to the increasing conversion of the 
population to western remedies and to the efforts of the Public Health Depart- 
ment. Clearty it is this freedom from epidemic disease which is mainly 
responsible for the large growth in the population in the last ten years. 

Below are shown the variation from the average of the decade in the case 
of births, deaths and the excess of the former over the latter : — • 


Variation from nverago figures for 1921 — 1930. 


Year. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Excess of births 
over deaths. 

Actuals. 

Serial 

order. 

Actuals. 

Serial 

order. 

Actuals. 

Serial 

order. 

1921 





—31.500 

6 

+596,120 

10 

—627,620 

10 

1922 





—132,314 


—64,445 

6 

—67,869 

8 

1923 





+43,343 


—139,021 

2 

+ 182,369 

3 

1924 





—16,792 


+84,547 

9 

—101,339 

? 

1925 





—106,827 

111 

—75,077 

5 

—31,750 


1926 





—40,048 

8 

—60,441 

7 

+20,393 


1927 





+74,377 

3 

—174,250 

1 

+248,627 

1 

1928 





+ 143,057 

1 

—103,589 

M2 

+246,646 

■ 

1929 





—34,376 


—98,641 


+64,265 

I 

1930 





+ 101,071 

■ 

+34,795 

■ 8 

+66,276 

■ 


It will be seen that the number of births has varied between — 8-3 and 
-f-9 - 0 per cent, of the average of the decade, whereas the number of deaths has 
varied between — 14 * 5 and +49 ■ 7 per cent, of the average number of deaths. 
A comparison of the serial numbers under each head will show how much more 
the variations in the population are due to variations in the number of deaths 
than in the number of births, in other words, how much more the variations 
in population are due to the incidence of disease in epidemic form than to all 
the factors which go to affect the birth-rate put together. The fact that the 
vital statistics are under-stated does not affect this argument, as it is based 
only on the figures relatively year by year. Bor further information on this 
subject, vide paragraph 19 of Chapter IV — Age. 

57. It is obvious that if the population w r ere disturbed by no cause 
save birth and death, and the record of births and deaths were accurate, then 
the enumerated population of last census plus the births and minus the deaths, 
of the decade would equal the population enumerated at this census. The 
figures are showm for British territory in the following table : — 


Calculated population. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Enumerated population, 1921 




45,374,939 

23,787,281 

21,587,658. 

Births. 1921— 1930 

. . 



15,921,016 

8,411,956 

7,509,060 

Deaths, 1921—1930 

. , 



11,993,248 

6,393,985 

5,599,263 

Calculated population, 1931 




49,302,707 

25,805,252 

23,497,455 

Enumerated population, 1931 

. . 



48,408,763 

25,445,006 

22,963,757 

Difference 

• * 



—893,944 

—360,246 

—533,698 


8 
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CHAPTER I. — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


This deficit is the algebraic sum of the errors in the vital statistics aDd 
of the balance of migration. 

58. By the natural population of 


Item. 

i a 

ft ° 

CO 

Males* 

Females.* 

Enumerated population, 1931 

48,409 

25,445 

22,964 

Immigrants (to be deducted) 

632 

276 

356 

Emigrants (to be added) . . 

1,640 

983 

657 

Natural population 1931 . . 

49,417 

26,152 

23,265 

,, 1921 .. 

46,312 

24,431 

21,881 

Increase in natural, popula- 
tion, 1921—1931. 

3,105 

1,721 

1,384 

Percentage increase 1921 — 
1931. 

6-7 

7*0 

6-3 


' 000'a omittid. 


any area is meant the number of 
persons living at a particular time 
who were bom in that area, no 
matter where they happen to 
reside at the given time. It is 
the actual or de facto population 
minus the number of immigrants 
to the area, plus the number of 
emigrants living in other areas 
at the time. The natural popu- 
lation of the province (British 
territory only) is shown in the 
margin. The figures ignore over- 
seas and other ex-India emigration about which little is known except 
that the former is probably proportionally negligible in volume. Now 
the increase in the natural population of British territory between 1921 
and 1931 is equal to the excess of births over deaths in that area plus the number 
of immigrants who died in the area between 1921 and 1931 'minus the number 
..bom in the area who died elsewhere during the same period. As we have no statis- 
tics for deaths among immigrants or emigrants we must estimate them approxi- 
mately. The proportion of both immigrants and emigrants to the natural 
population is small, so any reasonable mistake we may make in the esti- 
mates will not seriously affect our calculations. The number of immigrants to 
the British territory- of the province in 1921 was 529 thousand (males 226 
thousand ; females 303 thousand). In 1931 it was 632 thousand (males 276 
thousand; females 356 thousand). The average present during the decade 
may be taken at 580 thousand (males 251 thousand ; females 329 thousand). 
In the sr me way we may take the average number of emigrants at 1,553 thousand 
(males 927 thousand ; females 626 thousand), the figures for emigrants being in 
1921 persons 1,466 thousand (males 870 thousand ; females' 596 thousand), and 
in 1931 persons 1,640 thousand (males 983 thousand ; females 657 thousand). 
The death-rate per mille among those bom in and residing in British territory, 
based on .the reported deaths of the decade and average population of 1921 
and 1931 is '256 ; but as we shall see later the deaths have been very largoly 
under-recorded. A closer approximation is 300. Immigrants to this province 
are largely women among whom the death -rato is likely to bo somewhat highor 
than the average. On the other hand, many immigrants are better off than the 
resident population and have a lower dearii-rato. Considering all things 300 
may bo taken as a fair figure. Deaths among immigrants wero thus roughly 
174 thousand (males 74 thousand ; females 100 thousand). Among emigrants 
males preponderate, but this is set off by the fact that the emigrants are probab- 
ly not so well off as a class as the immigrants who come to this province. Thoy 
go to all tho largo provinces and -tho avorage death-rate among them is therefore, 
likely to bo normal. In the absence of any serious calamities during the past 
decade we may take this rato also to bo tho general rato lor tho United Provinces, 
viz., 300 por mille for the decade. This gives deaths among emigrants in the 
dccado as 466 thousand (males 276 thousand ; females 190 thousand). Tho 
increase in tho natural population has boon 3,105 thousand (males 1,721 thousand; 
females 1,384 thousand). Tho excoss of births over deaths in tho province 
calculated thus has boon 3.397 thousand (malos 1,923 thousand ; fomalcs 1,474 
thousand). According to tho vital statistics it has been 3,928 thousand (males 
2,018 thousand ; females 1,910 thousand). The difference is 531 thousand 
(males 95 thousand ; fomalos 430 thousand). This in ten yoars on a population 
of 40,892 thousand (the average of 1 921 and 1 931 ) gives an ovor-statemont m tho 
returns of the oxce-s of births ovor deaths of about 1*15 por roillo per annum 
(tualo- 0*39 per mille; fomalos 1 ’96 por radio). Death-rat oh have, thoroforo, 
timler-*.tntf-d in the returns by so much more than birth-rates. 

* r *9. But wo can xc further than this. Loaving aside tho balance of migra- 
tion th.* mtmW of children ,-iwl 0—10 in 1931 is the number of children bom 
in tf.c y»>vr* 1921 to 1930 less roughlv half the number of those who died aged 
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0-— 1 in 1921, those who died aged 0 — 1 and half thoso who died aged 1 — 2 in 
1922, those who died 0 — 2 and half thoso who died 2 — 3 in 1923, and so on, up 
to those who died aged 0 — 9 and half those who died 9 — 10 in 1930. 


Item. 

Total* 

Males.* 

Females.* 

Births during deendo 

15,921 

8,412 

7,509 

Deaths of children calculated 
as above. 

4,545 

2,450 

2,095 

Survivors aged 0 — 10 

11,376 

5,962 

5,414 

Children aged 0 — 10 enumer- 
ated at census of 1931. 

13,378 

6,900 

6,478 

Difference 

+2,002 

+938 

+ 1,064 


* 000‘s omitted. 


The result of this rather 
tedious calculation is shown in 
the margin. 


This shows us that there wore roughly two million more children aged 0 — 10 
years alive in tho province at the final enumeration than the vital statistics 
would allow for. Owing to the preference for stating ages in multiples of 10 
the figure for deaths is, if anything, an under-statement of the number of those 
who died aged 0 — 10, because some of the doa^hs which occurred at ages of 
8 — 9 and 9 — 10 in 1929 and 1930 will have been shown in the ten and over group. 
(The census figures for those aged 0 — 10 in 1931 have made due allowance for 
such misstatoments of age.) 

Again, as regards emigration of children under ten years of age, it cannot 
be very considerable. Tho practice of married women returning to their parents’ 
house at the time of their first confinement no longer prevails in the province, 
but even if it did the province would on this account lose on the balance of such 
migration for whereas in 1931, 314 thousand females bom in contiguous prov- 
inces and states were enumerated in the British territory ot this province, 
492 thousand females born in the latter area were enumerated in contiguous 
provinces and states. Further, it is not likely that a province which loses on 
the balance of migration at all ages would gain on the balance of migration at 
the ages 0 — 10. Hence we are forced to the conclusion that the births of the 
decade have been veiy considerably under-recorded, and that a conservative 
estimate of the true number of births is that number which allowing for the 
usual proportion of mortality among children would have resulted in 13,378 
thousand children alive and under 10 years of age in 1931. Thus the number 

of births is more nearly X 15,921 thousand, i.e., 18,723 thousand (males 

9,737 thousand ; females 8,986 thousand). 

We have already found the excess of births oVer deaths to have been 3,397 
thousand (males 1,923 thousand ; females 1,474 thousand), and so a closer 
approximation to the actual number of deaths during the decade would be 
15,326 thousand (males 7,814 thousand ; females 7,512 thousand). 

This shows that the minimum percentage errors in recording births and 
deaths in the past decade were— 

Persons. Males. Females. 


Births . . . . . . 15 14 16 

Deaths . . . . 22 18 25 

These figures may seem high, but in view of the manner in which the vital statis- 
tics are collected they cannot be regarded as surprising. It is difficult to esti- 
mate how far the accuracy of the statistics has suffered in the. past decade on 
account of the reduction in the number of chauhidars ; but some light is thrown 
on this in paragraphs 8 and 9 of Chapter Y. Omissions have undoubtedly 
increased though I imagine a considerable amount of these percentage errors, 
existed in previous decades. The birth and death rates shown later in this 
volume have been worked out on the vital statistics, so the percentage under- 
statement of those figures shown above, must be borne in mind when consider- 
ing those birth and death rates. 

It may be noted here that the omissions of male births are one-eighth 
less than of female births, but omissions of female deaths more than one-third 
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again as frequent as omissions of male deaths omissions of male deaths an 
nearly ono-tnird as frequent again as emissions of male births, and omissions oi 
female deaths are over half as frequent again as omissions of female births. 
These facts appear exactly what might be expected. Deaths oi both sexes 
are more likely to be omitted than births because oftor the lapse of tirao people 
(especially villagers) do not readily remember deaths, births are more easy to 
remember, for the children bom (if they survive) aro there to remind. Further, 
(ho birth ot death of a female is of loss importance in tins country than that of 
n male, so more often goes unroported. When parda is obsorvod unless the 
head of tho household reports the birth or death to tho chaitkidar or other re* 
cording agency, tho lattor has no moans of knowing, for ho often livos in another 
village, and in the case of a female death would natually not miss a woman ho 
had never scon. 

(50. Ono further important fact emerges from t-heso figures. As shown 

in tho margin by taking tboso corroc. 
ted vital statistics of tho dccado wo 
can dotermino the actual loss to tho 
provinco in the decade on tho balance 
of migration. It is slightly over ono- 
tliircl of a million, in which malos 
outnumber fomalos by nearly three to 
ono, again a voiy rcasonablo,re3ulfc. 


The difference between tho calculated and ontmtomted population in 1031 
ahown in paragraph 57 has thus boon accounted for as follows : — 


Overstatement of the excess of births 

Persons * 

Males* 

Females.* 

over deaths in tho vital statistics. . 

53 1 

or, 

430 

< on the balance of migration 

:tr,3 

205 

OS 

Total . . 

894 

m 

034 


Item. 

Per- 

sons.* 

Males.* 

Females.* 

Increase in rnamrr- 

3X134 

1,653 

1.376 

*iM popalotion. 
1921—1931. 


F.*«w of birth* over 

3.397 

1,923 

1.474 

.Whs 1921— 1931 

tow-ct-a f.;urr*). 




Ix*» to pratiMO (Rri. 

363 

265 

93 

l«h trrritnrv) ctj 
hU»n«* of mijra- 
file. 





It «au*»t Ih' borne in mind that tho division between the two heads is dependent 
on the death-rates selected for emigrants and immigrants. I submit that reason* 
abb* rate.* have been selected. When the same death-rate is taken for both 
♦-migrant* arid immigrants (as J have done) the figure for loss on tho balance of 
migration varies* by a little under five-sixths of the percentage variation in the 
dr-tth-rnte. 

6f, As regard* the actual volume of migration in tho decade, tho follow 
lag figure-* arc of In 1 fig I there were 523 thousand immigrants (males 

ggd thousand ; female* 303 thon*;md), fn U»3l there were (>32 thousand 
(Urid-*? 270 tftou.«and; female* 330 thoucind). Therefore during the decade 
immigrants came to supply thb > increase and to make good the deaths 
whl-rh I among them. _ . 

Thi i the advmt of the following immigrants in the dacade 


fVrsM.-riA * 

,H ab*.* 

IVnialn*.* 

JO'S 

flo 

53 

17t 

74 

loo 




n't 

IU 

rs-7 

. 

.~v 

v* ■» - 

the 

tiUnihi't »>? 

who felt t it** proYttv** 


.U»i*-** 

fW»!C! * 

i!4 

1*3 

Hit 

*«*l 


ip. 



jr.tRft.kes- 

* fi 


.,«► * t 
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These figures, however, do not give the entire volume of migration because some 
of those who were emigrants in 1921 will have returned to their homes in this 
province for good and others must have emigrated in the decade to fill their 
places, and, on the other hand, several of the 1921 immigrants to this province 
will have returned to their homes outside the province for good and to-fill then- 
places others must have come. These are more difficult figures to estimate. I 
think as a conservative estimate we may put the proportion of immigrants or 
emigrants who return to their homes for good within any ten years as one-half 
the males and none of the females, the latter usually migrating permanently 
for marriage. This assumption will give us the following figures to be added to 
the above : — 

Immigrants. 



Persons.* 

Males.* 

Females.* 

Immigrants, 1921 

529 

226 

303 

Died during decade 1921 — 1930 

174 

74 

100 

Balance 

355 

152 

203 

Returned home, 1921 — 1930 

76 

76 


Emigrants. 

Persons.* 

Males.* 

Females.* 

Emigrants, 1921 

1,466 

870 

596 

Died during decade 1921 — 1930 

466 

276 

190 

Balance 

1,000 

594 

406 

Returned home, 1921 — 1930 

297 

297 

• . 

Adding these to the former figures the volume of migration during the decade 

from and to the British territory of the province may be stated as approxi- 

mately — 

Persons.* 

Males.* 

Females*. 

Immigrants 

353 

200 

153 

Immigrants of 1921 who returned to 
their homes out of the province . . 

76 

76 


Emigrants 

937 

686 

251 

Emigrants of 1921 -who returned to this 
province . . 

297 

297 


Loss to the province on the balance of 
migration during decade 1921 — 1930 

363 

265 

98 


62. As this has been a lengthy and somewhat detailed account of the 
conditions of the past decade a brief summary may be justifiable. We have seen 
that the outstanding feature of the decade has been its freedom from epidemics 
in a serious form and the relatively high general standard of public health. 
At the opening of the decade the vitality of the population and the proportion 
of persons, specially, females, at the reproductive ages bad been materially 
lowered by the epidemics or the previous ten years, especially by influenza. 
T his resulted in a low birth-rate in the decade under review, but the death- 
rate having been the lowest for at least three decades the net result was a large 
increase in the population. 

Agriculture is the foundation on which the prosperity of the people of 
this province rests. The first seven years of the decade were favourable 
and crops, on the whole, above average. During that period prices ruled high 
and wages of agricultural labour rose. The result was that tenants and land- 
lords put by a considerable reserve. The last three years were adverse years 
and those reserves were drawn upon, and agricultural labour was forced into 
the towns to seek employment as general labourers, etc. This deterioration in 
the agricultural situation was intensified by the collapse in agricultural prices 
which began in February 1930. Government, however, took speedy measures 
which, so far as can be gathered at present, have been effective because there 
are definite indications that the reserves of agriculturists have still not been 
exhausted. 

Agricultural stock shows signs of improvement, the irrigable area has 
been materially increased by the extension of canals and building of new masonry 
wells, and railway communications have, to some extent, improved. Famine 
or scarcity were negligible. There has been some extension on the industrial 

* 000’s omitted. - - 
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side, which min continue ;?■; remit. of the development of Indr-i-eh-H ri«- j ,/,y,. r 
by (hvornmrni in Mm wed of the province, fndu fry i -. ho-L-vi-,-. . HI! r .-| .< j v «- 
fy of very liM In account in 1 Iu*i provinre. 'I he end if imi <»f imln .f rid I > !i>mr be.-.- 
boon fsommvh.it- betler Mian in pn vimi - dw.-ulo:, end ron i< 1 «tm Ii!** efi'erf ; have 
boon made to improve thoir lot. 

From Ibis if may bo informs! Mint 1 lie* slor.'ob’ v." 1- , on flm v im!s*. favour- 
able one to I ho pooplo of this provinre nml aHIuui'di Ihmvv storm-elt'iid : were 
gathering on (ho economic horizon at the rlo.e, (he rmsi'i of the favourable 
years backs cl by t ho efforts of (V-vornment should enable the p »up|r> of the 
provii ro to weal -her the storm. 

Pap.t YT. - -Movement or tut’ roruE.moN. 

03. Tho mod inn of the area of the United Provinre-s (including the 
States), the point such that straight lines drawn north and south, and oast- and 
west i lit ougli it, onch divider the province into two parts of oijuid area, falls 
on East Long. 80’ O’. Xorth Lnt. 27' lb', about 13 mile- smith-wesli of Unrdoi 
municipality. 

The median of population is a point stioh that straight linos drawn 
north and south, and oast and west through it, each divides the province 
into two parts oi which the population is equal, fu 1SS1 this point fell on 
East Long. 80° 41% North Lnr,. 2f>’ 58% some -II miles south-east of the area 
median. The area in latitudes mu 111 of it boro a population less dense on the 
aveiago than the area to the south of it. duo ohielly <o the thinly populated 
areas of Himalaya West. .Similarly tho areas to the west of the median of 
population were, relatively, on tho average loss densely populated thnn tho 
areas to the east thereof. 

.Since .1881 the median of population has been drawn to East Long. 80° 50% 
North Lat. 27’ (5% a distance of about 13 miles in a north -easterly direction. 
The northward movement of slightly more than 0 miles is due to proportionally 
larger increases in population in tho montano and sub-montano tracts, and tho 
eastward movement of practically the same amount is duo to the proportionally 
larger increases in population in Sub- Himalaya, East and Oudh. As, oxcept 
for a few of tho sub-montano districts, these areas lose on the balarico of migra- 
tion it is clear these incronsos aro in natural population. 


MOVEMENT OF MEDIAN AND CENTRE OF POPULATION 1831—1931. 
UNITED PROVINCES (INCLUDIND STATES). 
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VAUIATIOX IK POPULATION', 1921 — 31. 03 

The centre of population has a different and somowhnt more elaborate 
moaning, being doseri liable a.s the “Centro of gravity ” of the population. 
If the surface of the province be considered as a rigid piano without weight 
but capable of sustaining the population distributed thereon, individuals being 
assunnd to be of equal weight- and each thercfoio oxorting a pressure on any 
supporting pivotal point directly proportionate to their distance from that 
point, the* pivotal point on which the plane balances would be its contic of 
gravity and this point- if referred to by the term “centre of population”. 
The centre of population in JSS1 fell on East Long. SO 3 -IS', North Lat. 27° 
tV; in the last f>0 years it has moved north-eastward, to East Long. 80° 49', 
North Lat. 27' 9\ a distance ol slightly mme than 4 miles, being about a mile 
to the < n\t and slightly less than 4 miles to the north. 

The large though sparsely populated avoas ol Himalaya, "West lying at a 
greater distance from the area median than the more densely populated areas 
t.-i the province had the effect in 1SS1 of throwing the centre of population 
farther north than the meuinn of population, and the denser population oi tho 
oapt-.’jn part- of the province threw it further cast. Sineo 1SSI tho centre of 
population has moved in the same direction ns tho median of population 
hut the movement- has been considerably smaller so that now the “centre” 
actually lies about a mile west ol t he “ median ” and slightly less than 4 miles 
north of it. 

These movements arc illustrated in diagram no. 13. 

<»>]. Diagram no. I I shows the percentage increase in population between 
1921 — 31 by natural divisions. The actual figures arc m t-lio margin. Tho 

percentage increase in density is 
the same as that for population in 
each ease, ns the areas on which the 
densities are calculated were the 
same at each census. As an intrinsi- 
cally large actual increase in density 
forms but a small percentage increase 
in the case of densely populated areas, 
the figures for the aci ual increase, i.e., 
tho increase in the number of persons 
to the square mile, arc added in the 
last column, and illustrated in dia- 
gram no. 15. The two maps should 
bo studied together. Tho greatest 
additions to the density havo boon 
made in Sub-Jiimalaya East and Indo-Gangclic Plain, East, though on 
account of the high* density of the latter the percentage increase in popula- 
tion and density do not appear so largo. The most striking figures are 
the increases in population and density ot Sub-Himalaya, East, an almost 
entirely rural t ract. Tho largo percentage increases in population and donsity 
in the less densely populated areas of Himalaya West, Central India Plateau 
and East Satpurns are also noteworthy. 
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VARIATION IN ROPtHuATION AND DENSITY SINCE 1921 
BY NATURAL DIVISIONS. 
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65. Diagram no. 16 shows the percentage increase in population since 
1921, by districts and states. 


Diagram 16 
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A most, intimating diagram, for horo wo see the not result of tho inter- 
play of the numerous factors that inllueneo tho growth, distribution and move- 
ment- of the population. Mystifying ? Yos. But wlmt else can be expected 
when it is remembered that historical, social, physical, and ethnic forces have 
acted with varying intensity in different parts of tho province, that the incid- 
ence of famine ami epidemic disease (more especially influenza and plague) has 
proved so uneven, and that, tho development of rail communications has, to a 
a very great extent, changed tho main trade routes of tho province. How then 
can we expect to bn able to generalize on the changes wrought by theso fifty 
years. 

X think tho most striking feature of tho map is the fact that in no less than 
16 districts, embracing nearly ono-third of tho total area, the population is still 
within 6 per cent, of what it was 60 years ago. These districts aro loft 
unshaded on tho map. An examination will reveal that they are spread over 
six out of the eight natural divisions and that districts aro inoludcd with 
densities varying almost from the lowest to the highest. 

The next most noteworthy feature is the enormous increase in every 
district of .Sub-Himalaya, East (moro especially in Gorakhpur). Here the 
rainfall is comparatively heavy and reliable and the wator-lovcl is high, which 
facilitates the artificial irrigation of crops. The density in 1881 of this natural 
division was only two-thirds that of I'ndo-Gnngetic Plain, East, and disease 
has not had such devastating effects as in the latter division. 

The largo percentage increase in Himalaya, West (excluding Naim Tal 
district) is also noteworthy. It. is tho outcome of a healthy climate and 
reliable rains, artificial irrigation by gravitation also being cnsj r . Tho decline 
of the population of Kami Tal district is largely the result of tho extreme 
unhcalthincss of its submontane areas. 

Sahnranpur, MuzafTarnngnr, Meerut, Bulnndsluihr, Aligarli and Etah are 
all protected bv the upper and more roliablo portions of tho Ganges and 
Jnmnn canals, and partly for this reason and partly on account of their rolativo 
healthiness substantial increases aro found there. 

The Central India Plateau, on account of tho precarious nature of its 
cultivation in the past, has shown a slight, decline which would have been more 
pronounced but for tho development of Jhnnsi Citj* ns a cantonment and 
railway centre. 

The density of Tndo-Gnngotic Plain, East was*in 1SS1 easily tho highest 
of any division. Owing chiefly to tho ravages of disease it has declined sliplitlv ■ 
though Btill remaining far in oxcess of that of any othor division. 
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MOVKMKNT or Tin*. I’ftl’iTI.ATION IS Y MSTKIOTS AND TAIISILS. 
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(!) IhWtt Dim.— Om* of the healthiest (vUfc its comparatively losv death- 

rate of 122. >1 in column 6 of Siilisi. 
diarv Table \' of this chapter) mid, 
so far as Dohrn J)un tahsil (tho 
“ Dim ’*) is concerned, one of the 
most fertile tracts of Northern India, 
('hnkrafn tahsil is entirely mon- 
tane mid is very sparsely populated, 
the population showing hut little 
signs of ineiease owing partly to tho 
prevalence of polyandry and the 
fact that many of the .Tnunsnri 
women go to he married in the Pun- 
jah. Dohrn tahsil (the “Dun ”) lias 
a low density on account of the pro. 
pomler.mee of jungle, but its popu- 
lation has increased considerably in 
tie* }a -t. decade and the population *<f the district as a whole has risen by no 
le^s than GO.o p.-r rent, since I SSI . Thi> ; h»s been due cliiefly to immigration. 
Immigrants have, ho.vewr, d ,! ereas«d from 2S.-J per cent, of the total popula. 
fjon in 1921 to 2<M> per cent, in 10111, their actual numhets having declined by 
21*1 per cent. Immigrants are t<i a small temporary pilgrims to Hikhi- 

ke-h. lint mainly jirofe-'domd and !m«mo--a nn*n who »tv smut- permanent settlers 
attracted by the towns of Debra and Mus~-.»orie. They also include pen- 
sinji'-rs attract. si by the climate, troops in the cantonment of Dobra Dun. and 
labourers (again s**mi-per.:nm<.nt) chiefly from Oudlr. The decrease is largely 
due to the do dug down of some of tie* tea gardens, and to the reduction of the 
garrison oi Debra Dun. On tho balance «>{ emigration the gain during the last 
decade ha«, according to the vital statistics, been 10,000 persons. Deaths of 
immigrants figure in the vital statistics and of course immigrants do not affect 
the birtlw. A c tin* proportion of immigrants is so high the survival rate is 
fictitiouslv low at 3*7. 
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(2) .V oi/ii Tnl . — The greater part « 
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«f thi- district — the Tarai (Kiehlm) and 
the Hlmbar (IJaldwani). and in a lessor 
degree Kashipur — is extremely tin- 
healthy (see tlu. high death-rate in 
Subsidiary Table V) and the whole 
is hugely under forest. The Hlmbar, 
with a very low water level, can be 
cultivated only whero served by 
canals which depend ent irely on small 
st reams, and is consequently inhabited 
mainly by migratory graziors and 
wood-cutters. Dor this reason Hald- 
wnni hat the lowest* density of any 
tahsil in tho province. Hill-men come 
down to tho Bhabar for tho cold 


weather and plainsmen come into tho Tarai, both returning to their homes for 
tho hot weather , ho that the date on which tho census is taken is a very 
important factor in determining the population of these areas. In 1921 the 
lurgo decreases were ascribed to the fact that, tho oensm. was taken a wcok later 
in the year than in 1911; but in 1931 the consus was taken throe wooks 
earlier than in 1921, yet wo still find doorcases on the 1921 figures of tho 
Tarai and Bhabar . This is due to an actual dccrcoso in tho volumo of 
this migration. Purl her, some villages in those areas havo been abandoned 
since 1921 the inhabitants having returned permanently to the hills, and the 
inducements formerly given to settlors irr the Tarai havo now boon with- 
drawn. Lastly tiro completion oi ’die work on tho Sarda Canal has resulted 
in the departure of the laboru that liad immigrated temporarily in 1921. 
Naini Tnl, the healthy tahsil of tho district, shows a marked increase in 
population. 
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The population of the district as a whole remained stationary at this census, 
and shows a decrease of 14*4 per cent, in the last fifty years. The birth-rate is 
fictitiously low for two reasons. The large body of immigrants, both seasonal 
and semi-permanent, includes a -high proportion of men without their wives, 
and secondly the wives of seasonal immigrants would not as a rule accompany 
their husbands if they were about to bear children. The births among 
immigrants are therefore low and this brings down the district figure. For 
a somewhat similar reason the death-iate is fictitiously high due to the 
deaths among the large body of immigrants, though it is also naturally high on 
account of the unhealthy areas. Immigrants to the district as a whole who 
in 1921 formed 39*0 per cent, of the total population still formed 38*9 per 
cent, in 1931, their actual numbers having remained stationary. According 
to the vital statistics the district would appear to have gained 13,000 persons 
on the balance of migration during the decade. 

(3) Ahnora . — The steady increase in population of this district which was 

interrupted at last census has been 
resumed in 1931. It is entirely due to 
natural causes as the high birth-rate 
and average death-rate in Subsidiary 
Table V to this chapter will show. 
The survival rate is high at 12*7. The 
increase in population in the last 
•50 ycais has been no less than 66 per 
cent. The increase in tahsii Eanikhet 
is below the average because the final 
enumeration being taken somewhat 
earlier in 1931 than in 1921, the sum- 
mer immigration had not commenced. 
For the same reason the emigrants 
to the JBhabar had not commenced to 
return to tahsii Champawat, whence 
most ot them come, and so the in- 
crease in that tahsii is also somewhat 
below the average. Immigrants have 
decreased from 1*8 to 1*2 per cent, 
of the total population, the actual numbers having declined by 25*3 per cent., 
due again to the earlier date of the final enumeration. According to the vital 
statistics the district has lost on the balance oi migration 14,000 persons in the 
decide. The periodic migration to the Bhabar is tn the decline. 

i-' Thc densities are low on account of the mountainous nature of the whole 
district. 


Tahsii. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Density. 

Porconfcjgo vari- 
ation — 

1921—31 

1911 — 21 

Almora district. 

583,302 

108 

+IOO 

+0 5 

Aim ora 
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5 88 ! 
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Champawat 

Pithoragarh 
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(4) Garhwal. —Here again, owing to 
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a high birth-rate and moderate death- 
rate the population has increased by 
10 per cent, in the last decade, and 
now stands 54* 6 per cent, higher than 
it did fifty years ago. Immigration 
and emigration are both relatively 
unimportant. Immigrants remained, 
as at last census, 2*4 per cent, of the 
total population, the actual numbers 
having increased by 14*7 per cent. 
According to the vital statistics there 
has been a loss of roughly 1,000 per- 
sons on the balance of migration 
during the decade. The density is 
low on account of the mountainous 
nature of the whole district. 
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(5) Tehri-Oarhwal State . — -The State is not divided into tak&ils. The 

increase in population in the last 
decade was 9*8 per cent, which is 
well above the average of the natural 
division and of the province as a 
whole. During the half-century the 
population lias increased by no less 
than 74’ 9 per cent, the largest 
increase recorded in any district 
or state in the province. There is 
considerable cold weather migration 
from the State to the plains and 
were the census taken in April or 
later the population would undoub- 
tedly reach a much higher figure. 
Immigrants have decreased from 
1*5 to 1*1 per cent, of the total 
population, the actual numbers having declined by 19*0 per cent. They are, 
however, relatively unimportant. On account of the mountainous nature of the 
country, and large forest areas the density stands low at 84. 

To sum up, this natural division has increased its population by over 
one-third in the last half-century, largely as a result of natural causes, though 
districts Delira Dun and Naini Tal have gained from immigration of all kinds, 
partly permanent (European and other settlers), but mostly semi-permanent 
(including troops). In the last decade the increase in population has been 8 per- 
cent. which is 20 per cent, above the average increase in the province. The 
extra population has been provided for chiefly by an increased cultivated .area, 
but owing to the limited possibilities of further expansion of cultivation future 
increases in population will result in increased emigration. The spread of 
education will also lead to increased emigration to areas where there is a greater 
demand for literate labour. The birth-rate has been a trifle ovei average and 
the death-rate rather more over average, the resulting survival rate (7*5) being 
somewhat below the provincial figure. On the balance of migration according 
to the vital statistics, the division has gained roughly 20 thousand persons "in 
the decade. The divisional density is the lowest- in the province on account of. 
the large proportion of montane areas and jungles, the absence of large towns 
and the unhealthiness of the Tarai and Bhabar tracts. 
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State. 
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1921—31 

191 1— 21 

Tfhri-Garhtcal 

State. 

349,573 
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+9-S 
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Population.* 
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2. — Sub-Himalaya, West. 

The variation in population and density between 1921- and 1931 is 
illustrated by tahsils in diagram no. 20. 


VARIATION IN POPULATION AND DENSITY BY TAHSILS 1921-31 
SUB-HIMALAYA WEST. 


Diagram 20 
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(1) Saharanpur. — In the last dtcado the population of «<his district increas- 

ed by 11 * 4 per cent, which is 50 per 

Porccntn-o cent, above the average of the divi* 

Popuk variation— sion and still liigher compared with 

lh * 1 11 tion. bonsity tiie province as a whole. This in- 

1921— 3i 1911—21 crease has been almost entirely duo 

to natural causes. Tiie birth-rato is 

mj.ur di>- i,043,9 2 o 489 + ii 4 s o very high (43* 3), and although the 

«. death-rate is also considerably above 

nii 221.210 575 +15 -5 —6 -2 avo rage on account of endemic ma- 

183,035 440 4-6-6 —4 ‘4 laria and plague, tho survival rato is 

vv^.c ,, a , n .o c., no less than 11' 1. Tho increase is 

relatively low in Nakur talisil partly 
“ r " r " 3;0,529 523 + 10 ' 9 ~ 4 ' 2 as a result of the flooding of tho 

“ Jamna in 1924 when many culfci- 

1921. Variation. vators migrated from tiie fchadir into 

Deo band taiisii, and partly as there 

• -?• i . . i.c-v; 937 -f 107 has been a movement of labour across 

...... 73 53 +20 the border into the Punjab and into 

^ ’ Dooband municipality. Tiiis also 

o partly explains the large! increase in 

-'id t di-il. the re-t beiim due to a lower mortality from disease. 


*yy,*4 o p.t-i. partly explains rue largei increase in 

t .h-il. tie* re-t beiim due to a lower mortality from disease. 
:1 .tim of the district a-! a whole now stands 0*5 per cent, above what 
ft v vir< Th«- density of tiie district is somewhat above the 

1 V.-* r mi of the many towns, being especially high in tahsils 

i". i >.,t ( vr.tiip'it for th* .-.ime re I’Hi. Immigrant.- nave incicascd from 
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Tahsil. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Density. 

Percentage 
variation — 

1921—31 

1911—21 

Bareilly district 

1,072,379 
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+SS 

—7 4 

Aonla 

205.573 

646 

+2-8 

-5-1 

Baheri 

191.869 

520 

+3'2 

—17-4 

Bareilly . . 

422,580 

997 

+8'7 

—2-9 

Faridpur 

126,674 

513 

+4'0 

* — 6 *4 

Nawnbgnnj 

125,683 

569 

+7*0 

—8 *6 

Population.* 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

Enumerated . . 

1,072 

1,014 

+58 

Immigrants 

90 

80 

+ 10 


*000’s omitted. 


5*6 to 7*0 per cent.of the total population, the actual numbers having risen by 
3S • 0 per cent, since 1921, due in part to the opening of new factories in Saharan- 
pur CSty. According to the vital statistics the district has gained about 3,000 
persons on the balance of migration during the decade. 

(2) Bareilly . — The population of this district increased by 5*8 per cent. 

in the last decade, which is below the 
average of the province and well 
below the average of the natural 
division. The population is now 
only 4 per cent, higher than it was 
50 years back. Subsidiary Table V 
reveals the cause of this. The birth- 
rate is very high (43*4) and although 
the death-rate is high the survival 
rate is also high at 10 * 0. The reason 
for the small increase in population 
is that according to the vital statis- 
tics, the district lost roughly 43,000 
on the balance of migration in the 
decade. Bareilly and Nawabganj 
tahsils show substantial increases, the 
former being above the provincial 
average on account of the develop- 
ment of Bareilly City, and the latter 
partly on account of the immigra- 
tion of labour working on the Sarda 
Canal, and partly due to the fact 
that improved cultivation has to some extent stopped the emigration of agri- 
cultural labour. Aonla tahsil lost heavily in the decade from plague, malaria 
and small-pox. Faridpur suffered much from plague. Baheri tahsil is very 
unhealthy, adjoining as it does the Tarai. Further the soil of this tahsil is poor. 
Both crops had failed just prior to the census and many had deserted their 
villages and emigrated to Pilibhit, Naini Tal and Rampur State. There is also 
seasonal emigration to the Tarai from this district, and the fact that the census 
was taken before these people had returned to their homes for the hot weather 
must have accovuited for some of the increase in emigrants. There is also semi- ‘ 
permanent migration to the Naini Tal Tarai and into Bareilly City. The rest of . 
migration of the district is matrimonial. Immigrants have increased from 7* 9 
to °9 • 8 per cent, of the total population, the actual numbers being 12- 1 per 
cent, higher than at last census. The density of the district as a whole is 50 per 
cent, above the average of the division both in the rural and urban areas*, the 
density of Bareilly tahsil reaching the high figure of 997 on account of the 
presence of Bareilly City. It may be noted that the density of this tahsil 
shows a decline since last census owing to the amalgamation of tahsil Mirganj 
with the headquarters tahsil during the decade. 

(3) Bijnor . — This district is reported to have one of the healthiest climates 

in the province, but the death-rate 
figures of the present and past cen- 
suses belie this. In the last decade its 
death-rate (35 * 0) has been third only 
to those of districts Pilibhit and 
Moradabad, due to plague and 
malaria. The birth-rate (46' 1) was 
also very high, second only to that 
of Moradabad. The survival rate 
was high at 11*1. The increase in 
population in the deicade has been 
12*8 per cent, spread fairly evenly 
over the four tahsils. The population 
is now 15* 8 per cent, higher than 50 
years ago. Najibabad tahsil shows a 
slightly higher increase than the 


Tahsil. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Density 

Percentage vari- 
ation — 

1921—31 

1911—21 

Bijnor district . . 

835,469 

466 

+12 8 

—82 

Bijnor 

221,060 

454 

+ 137 

—8-1 

Dliompur 

279,769 

608 

+ 10-6 

— 6 ’ 1 

Nagina 

158,766 

352 

+ 11-6 

—14-3 

Najibabad 

175,874 

445 

+ 16-7 

—5-2 

Population.* 

. 1931- 

1921. 

Variation. 

Enumerated . . 

835 

740 

+95 

Immigrants . . 

24 

23 

+ 1 


*000’s omitted. 
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between 1921 and 1931. The loss on the balance of migration was 50,000 
persons in the decado, the emigrants coming chiefly from Mohamdi and Ni- 
ghasan talisils. The agricultural troubles of the last three years of the decade 
were apparently responsible for a large exodus of labour to the larger towns 
outside the district. Mbhamdi and Mghasan tahsils have also suffered more 
heavily than Laldiirupur from fever, plague and cholera. Lakhimpur tahsil 
shows a larger increase than the other tahsils chiefly 7- because of the remark- 
able expansion of the population of Lakhimpur municipality. 

Tho district density is the lowest in the division, owing to the large forest 
areas (especially in tahsil Nighasan) and the absence of towns. 

(6) Kampur State . — The State has lost during the past decade on the 

— balance of migration to the sur- 

vnrintion — rounding districts, especially to Mo- 

Tahsii. Popuin- Dcnsitv radabad and Bareilly. This applies 

tlon ' " 1921 — 3 ] 19 H— 2 I even to Rampur City (situated in 

Hazur tahsil) where the increase in 
population has amounted to only 1 * 4 
Kampur state .. 46 s? 2 s s 2 i + 2 ‘6 —14 6 p 0r cen -t;. as against an average in- 

Biiaspur .. 45,722 223 —5*5 —26 2 crease of 13 ’4 per cent, in the towns 

a™, .. 170.565 969 +3-5 -7-9 ° f the province. Inunigranta lave 

declined from 9* 1 to 8*5 per cent, of . 

5C,n,s •• 86.408 557 +5*8 —3*4 the total population, the actual 

shnhirtmd .. 76.520 461 +5*2 —ii*5 numbers having decreased by 3 * 8 per 

cent, since 1921. 


Kampur State 
Bilospur 


Shnhnbnd 


P K, U ' 


465 J 25 


170,565 


Population.* 
Enumerated . . 
Immigrants 


Percentage 
variation — 

1921—31 

1911—21 

+2 6 

—14 6 

—5*5 

—26 - 2 

+3*5 

—7 - 9 

+5*8 

—3*4 

+5*2 

—11*5 

—0*5 

—27*1 

+ 1*2 

—7*5 

Variation. 


•000’b omitted. 


To sum up, this natural division has increased its population by 8*2 per cent.' 
in the last fifty years, which is 20 per cent, below the province as a whole. The 
increase in the last decade was 7 * 6 per cent, somewhat above the average. The 
birth and death rates were both higher in this division than in any other, but the 
survival rate (9*9) also has been high. On the balance of migration the division -1 
has lost, according to the vital statistics, 92,000 persons. Emigrants go chiefly 
to the Naini Tal Tarai, to Nepal, to Moradabad and Shahjahanpur, and to the 
Punjab. Much of the migration is matrimonial, but there have also been in 
the last decade very considerable movements of labour. 
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3. -Indo-Gangetic Plain,. W est. 

The variation in population and density between 1921 and 1931 is illus- 
trated by tahsils in diagram no. 21. 
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Tahsil. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Density. 

Purccntago 
variation — 

1921—31 

1911—21 

Muztt'Jama^ar 

district. 

S94.662 

541 

+/2-7 

—16 

Budhnna 

196,374 

684 

+8-5 

+2-3 

.Tnnsath 

203,330 

463 

+ 11-9 

—6-8 

Kairnna 

225,730 

501 

+ 10-1 

+0-7 

Muzaffarnagar. . 

264,228 

567 

+ 19M 

—2*3 

limitation " 

1931 . 

1921. 

Variation. 

Enumerated . . 

895 

794 

+ 101 

Immigrants 

91 

1 

74 

+ 17 


(1) Muzaffarnagar . — The birth-rate during the past decade has been some- 
what above, and the death-rate below 
the average of the province, the 
resulting survival rate being no less 
than 14*1, the second highest in the 
province (Agra is highest with a survi- 
val rate of 14*4). The district popu- 
lation has increased by 12 '7 per cent. 
According to the vital statistics the 
district has lost 11,000 persons on the 
balance of migration in the decade. 
There was a continuous reduction in 
the number of immigrants between 
1901 and 1921, but a substantial 
increase is revealed in 1931. Immi- 
grants now form 10*1 per cent, of the 
•ooo’s omitted. total population against 9 * 3 in 1921, 

their actual numbers having inoreased by 23' 0 per cent. There has been a 
greatly inoreased volume of emigration in the decade. The increase in popula- 
tion in Muzaffarnagar tahsil has been very high, nearly three times that of the 
provincial average, largely due to the amazing growth of Muzaffarnagar muni- 
cipality, which even allowing for its extension of boundaries, has increased in 
population by 35 per cent, in the decade, due in part to the migration of labour 
into towns as a result of the agricultural troubles of the last years of the decade. 
The population of the district is now S' 2 per cent, higher than 50 years ago, 
largely the result of the protection afforded to agriculture by canals. The 
density of the district is the average of the division though that of the rural 
areas is slightly above average. The density in Jansath tahsil is below the 
district average on account of the large area of Ganges khadir it includes. 

(2) Meerut . — The population of the district as a whole has increased by 

the average of the division and of the 
province, and the increase is spread 
evenly over most of the tahsils. 
Meerut tahsil show's an increase above 
the average owing to the large 
increase in Meerut City. Baghpat 
tahsil which showed the biggest 
increase in 1921 now show's the smal- 
lest. This is due to considerable 
emigration to Delhi and the towns of 
the Punjab. 


Tahsil. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Density 

Porcentago 
variation — 

1921—31 

1911—21 

ATcerirf district . . 

Baghpat 

Ghaziabad 

Hnpur 

Meerut 

Havana 

Sardlisnn 

1,601,918 

311.912 

279,638 

264,087 

319.361 

199.237 

227.683 

699 

768 

628 

649 

1,161 

477 

666 

+6 9 
+3-2 
+6-4 
+7-4 
+ 10-1 
+7-4 
+7-2 

—0-3 

+2'7 

—0-2 

—2-2 

+2-2 

—6M 

—0-5 

Population.* 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

Enumerated . . 

1.602 

1,499 

+ 103 

Immigrants 

140 

127 

+ 13 


•000’s omitted. 


The district population now stands 23*_3. per cent, higher than .it did 
fifty years ago. The density (both including and excluding the urban areas) 
stands higher than that of any western district, and is about 50 per oent. higher 
than the provincial average, on account of the agricultural prosperity of the 
district and the large urban population.,' That of Meerut tahsil is very high oh 
account of the presence of Meerut City. Baghpat tahsil figure is also above the 
district average. Mawana has a low density on account of the large area of 
Ganges khadir inoluded therein. 

Both the birth-rate and death-rate were above average, the latter chiefly 
on account of fever and plague. The resulting survival rate was as high as 12. 
Immigrants increased from 8' 5 to 8' 8 per cent, of the total population, the 
actual numbers having risen by 10' 6 per oent. According to the vital 
statistics the district lost 77,000 persons on the balance of migration in the 
ten years. There has been increased emigration into Delhi and the towns 
of the Punjab during the past decade, especially from tahsil Baghpat. The 
pressure of the population on the soil has demanded an outlet. 
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CHAn'jiJi I. — nis'j'jainj'j’ioN and 


movement of the 


rorm, atjon. 


(3) BvJnmhhahr . — The increase in 


Tiilwil. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Denaity. 

Pi-lc-hlngr 
variation — 

1921 — 31 

1911—21 

JiulanrUhahr 

1,136,805 

59.5 

+6-6 

—SO 

district. 





Anupshnhr 

288,329 

631 

-1-8-7 

—4-3 

Bulnnrblinlir . . 

3*12,210 

717 

+7M 

—4-1 

Khurja 

258, *161 

566 

+6-4 

—6’2 

Siknndrabnd . . 

247,885 

477 

+3’9 

-5’9 

Population. ♦ 

1931. 

1921. 

Varinf ion. 

Enumerated . . 

1,137 

1,066 

+ 71 

Immigrants 

108 

92 

+ 

6 


♦COO’s omitted. 


the district pnpiibdion is uhoul 1 hr- 
provincial average, and is ipjcnd 
fairly evenly over llio fnhsils. except 
in llio on so of tSikandrnh.'id which 
recorded an increase of only 3-9 per 
cent. This lahsil includes a largo 
I'harfir area of llio Jairma, and ] fir dan 
rivers, and snfTorod most severely in 
the floods of 102*1. Many villages 
wero swept away and thoso who es- 
cape d with their lives migrated else- 
where through fear, and on account of 
the unhcaltliincss resulting from the 
floods. Tho district population is 
now 23 ’0 por cent, above what it was 
50 years ago, an incroase roughly the 
same as in Meerut. The birth and 
death rates wore both above average, 
the latter chiefly on account, of fever, 
plague and cholera. Tho survival 
rate was 10*4. 


Immigrants have increased from 8 -G to 9*5 por cent, of the total popula 
tion, the actual numbers having risen by 17 ’4 per cent. Tho district has, in 
the past decado, lost on the balance of migration by somo 40,000 persons. 
Emigration has increased materially, and includes a fair proportion of labour 
proceeding to New Delhi. 

The district density, both excluding and including towns, is about 10 


per cent, above the divisional density. 
(4) Aligarh . — The population has 


Tahsil. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Density. 

Percentage 
variation — 

1921—31 

191 1— 21 

A ligarh diftricl 

1,171,745 

602 

+10-4 

—8-9 

Atrauli 

207,077 

598 

+ 10-9 

—8-2 

Hatliras 

208,726 

720 

+8-8 

—9-0 

Tglas 

111,398 

523 

+ 10-6 

—13-2 

Klmir 

180,470 

446 

+8-3 

—6-9 

Koil (Aligarh) 

277,520 

780 

+ 16-1 

—7-1 

Sikandra Boo . . 

186,554 

554 

+5’6 

—10-9 

Populotion*. 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

Enumerated . . 

1.172 

1,062 

+ 110 

Immigrants 

124 

103 

+21 


*000’s omitted. 


increased well above the provincial or 
divisional average, and tho increase 
has been spread fairly uniformly over 
the district, except in tahsil Kod (Ali- 
garh) which has gained above the 
average on account of the very mark- 
ed increase in population of Aligarh 
City, and Sikandra Rao tahsil which 
returned an increase only half that of 
the district average. There has, on 
account of the agricultural troubles 
of the latter years of the decade, 
been an increase in emigration from 
Sikandra Rao tahsi Jfo Aligarh, Hath- 
ras and ICasganj towns. 


The birth-rate has been above and the death-rate below the divisional 
averago, tho survival rate reaching the high figure of 13 ’4. Immigrants have 
increased from 9*7 to 10 *0 per cent, of the total population, the actual figure 
having risen bj r 21 • 1 per cent. According to the vital statistics the district lost 
during the decade 32,000 persons on the balance of migration. Emigration 
has thus increased considerably. A large part of this is matrimonial. The 
density is well above the divisional averago, both including and excluding tho 
urban areas. Koil and Hatliras tahsils show high densities on account of the 
presence of the cities of tho same names. Khair tahsil on the other hand has a 
relatively lower density on account of the khadir area of the Jamna which it 
include--, and tho absence of towns. 
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(.*>) 3f ultra . — Tn sjiitc of the agricultural troubles of the years 1928 — 30 

t his district, which suffered more than 
any othor, shows on increase in popu- 
lation above tho average of the divi- 
sion or the provineo as a whole, 
though the increases in tahsils Chata 
and Mat, which suff orod most severely 
are below tho avorago lovol. (In 
this connexion, vide paragraph 34 of 
this chnptor). The increase in Mut- 
tra tahsil was above normal on ac- 
count of the vory largo increase in 
the population of Muttra City. The 
district population stands a shade 
lowor than it did 50 years back, owing 
to tho largo losses from plague and 
malaria between 1901 and 1911 and from influenza and other disoasos between 
1911 and 1921. The birth-rate and death-rate liavo both been below normal, 
but the survival rate (10*1) is high, practically on the average of the division. 
Immigrants haw increased from 12-J to 15*7 per cent, of the total population, 
the actual numbers having risen by 3G*9 per cent. On the balance of migration 
the district during t lie decade lost about 13,000 persons. The number of immi- 
grants is largely dependent on t ho accidents ot pilgrimage. Emigrants increased 
as a result of the agricultural calamities from which this district stiffored in tlic 
decade, viz., floods, scarcity and locusts. 

The district density is well below the average of the division, especially 
in the rural areas. It is higher in tahsils Muttra and Sadabad. Chata and Mat 
tahsils have lower densities on account of the precarious tracts they include, 
and the absence of any largo towns. 

(0) Agra . — After showing a decrease in 1911 owing to plague and endemic 

malaria, and a very heavy decrease in 
1921 on account of influenza, Agra at 
the present census shows an increase 
of 13*4 per cent, the second highest 
figure of any district in the province; 
the population now standing at 7*6 
per cent . abovo what it was 50 years 
ago. Substantial increases are reveal- 
ed in every talisil, that in Agra tahsil 
rcacliing the amazingly high figure of 
21 *5 per cont. in the decade, due 
largely to tho incrcaso of slightly over 
25 per cent, in tho population of Agra 
City. 


•000'h <iniitt«ii. 


Tali* it 

Popula- 

tion. 

I>.-n«i(y. 

IVn^nlnp' 
variation — 

1921—31 

1911—21 

A;r.i dit'.rit'. . . 

I.04SJ16 

S6T 


—9 6 

Aprn 

337.2S2 

1.637 

+21-5 

—2-3 

Bah 

1 15.19-1 

339 

+ I0-0 

—16-7 


103.353 

437 

+9-6 

—16-6 

FirwsMu'l • • 

119.151 

5S7 

+8-5 

-5M 

Itniailjmr 

150X93 

543 

-4-12-0 

—9-8 

Kh'-rorarh 

112.610 

363 

+ 10-G 

-15-0 

Kimoli 

107.830 

393 

-4-8-7 

— 10 -o 

Population". 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

Enum-rntocl . . 

1.0-15 

924 

+ 124 

Immiipwitfl 

K.0 

103 

+37 


TnVil. 

tinfl. 

IVinilv. 

JYrwiiingo 

VAtinl io;t — 

1921—31 

1911—21 

Af + . 

66S.OT4 

46t 

-i-r-9 

—S-7 

tlnta 

139.943 

345 

+ 4-0 

—3 -8 

Mht » . 

151.305 

A5-* 

-4- 6 ’ 1 

—5-3 

M ultra 

214.156 

531 

+ 12-1 

—5-1 

fii liKi ! • . 

162.657 

557 

+7-S 

—8*2 


1921. 

1921. 

Variation. 

I'jv.im r.itr-vl . . 

COS 

619 

I + 

49 

Im-n’crant- 

105 

76 

+29 


‘COO *■ 


The birth-rate was abovo tho divisional avorage and the death-rate 
below, tho survival rate (14-4) boing the higliost of any district in tile province. 
Immigrants have increased from 11*1 to 13*3 per cent, of the total population 
the actual figures having rison by 35 ’9 per cent. According to the vital statis- 
tics there lias beon a loss of 10,000 persons in the past decade on the balance 
of migration. ' 

The district density (including towns) is abovo that of the division, but 
that in the rural areas is considerably lower than the divisional average for 
rural areas, though it is still abovo tho provincial average. Tho tahsils (except- 
ing Agra) on tho right bank of the Jamna, viz., Bah, Fatehabad, Kheragarh 
and Jviraoli have a lower donsity than those on the left bank on account of 
their more precarious agricultural conditions. Bah tahsil in particular in many 
respects rosomblos tho Coutral India Plateau. Agra tahsil has the highest 
donsity of any talisil in tho British territory of the provineo, on account of its 
small size and the prosonco of Agra City. 
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y.T'-yt - 1 rli'.r-. 

nii'-nci'm .. 
Kr.rr.il 
Mvnpuri 
Murinfib*-'! . 

Snit-nbabv! . 

i’.vp-ilntion.” 

Enm n Tntod . 
Jmnrcran!* . 


(7) Mainpuri .- — This district shows the smallest increase in any district 

or State save Naim Tal (0*1) in the 

Percentage decade, and the population has 
Tnhr.i. Popuin Density, ^nation— remained almost stationary in all 
lion - 1921—31 1911—21 tahsils except Shikohabad, which is 

somewhat healthier than the other 

-irf.-rfr.7f 747.613 448 +o -2 —6 2 tahsils and includes some flourishing 

i'' 71 ;; 2 9 ?;?If Its +o-i — 9-3 trade centres such as Shikohabad (a 

ari .. 159.421 413 — 0‘7 —5 ‘8 junction on the East Indian Railway 

TbM.. 134 , 40 "; 424 +oi —9 8 main line) and Sirsaganj. Bhongaon 

-ibir!.. 151,627 516 mm —7 -7 tahsil is relatively unhealthy, as it 

— — ; ^ — Toot — rr— r— : includes much low-lying and swamp}' 

ntion.' 153). 1921. \nriation. , T ° • i 

— land; its cultivation is precarious, and 

-rated . . 750 743 + 2 the north has suffered considerably 

ran!e - 93 63 +25 from flooding by the Kali Nadi 

— especially in 1924. During the last 50 

years the district population has 


Populn 

tion. 

Density. 

Percentage 
variation — 

1921—31 1911—21 

747.613 

448 

+ 0-2 — 6-2 

213.023 

464 

—1*6 —1-1 

91.143 

418 

+0*1 —9*3 

159.421 

413 

—0*7 —5*8 

134,40? 

424 

+0*1 —9*8 

151,627 

516 

1-4*1 —7-7 

153). 

1921. 

Variation. 

750 

743 

+2 

93 

63 

+25 


* 000 'f omitted. 


declined by 6*4 per cent. 


Its birth-rate during the last decade was tlm lowest in the division, and 
although the death-rate was likewise low the resulting survival rate (5*8) was 
tin* lowest in the division. Bur this alone was not responsible for the low 
in'TOV-e in population ; the district has lost 32,000 on the balance of migration. 
Tinmicnnts have increased from 9*1 to 12*4 per cent, of the population, the 
a' tual numbers having increased by 37*3 per cent. This is chiefly marriage 
migration. Emigrants have increased vory considerably. The density of the 
d i\t riot i« fairly uniform. The average is below that of the division partly 
owin'! to 1 he absence of anj larg<* towns, though in the rural aroas also tho 
d< n-ity is materially below that of tbo rest of tho rural areas of tho division. 


(K) J'tah . — Like Mainpuri. its neighbour, this district has shewn but e 

small increase in the decade, but 



Jalesar tahsil, which suffered most 
in tho decode 1911 — 21, has made a 
remarkable recover}'' 
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Tho population of the district is now ] 1 *4 por cont. higher than it was 50 
years ago. immigrants have increased from 8*1 to 8*2 por cont. of tho total 
population, tho actual numbers having risen by 5 • 1 por cent. The district has 
lost on tho balance of migration bv about 52,000 persons. Emigration thus 
shows a marked increase. Gunnaur, the most precarious tnhsil in tho district, 
has suffered heavily from floods (especially in 102-1), drought and locusts. 
Snhnswan and Dataganj tnhsils have both suffered from floods. Those 
calamities have resulted in considerable emigration to Budaun, Agra and 
Aligarh cities, and to tho neighbouring districts. Tho district density is below 
tho divisional average though to a less extent in tho rural areas. Bisauli and 
Budaun tnhsils have rolativoly high densities on account of tlioir larger urban 
populations. 


(10) Mora flab rid. — The population of this district has increased slightly 

above tho provincial avorago, and 
now stands 11 -1 por cont. higher 
than it did 50 years ago. The in- 
crease in the past docado in Morad- 
abnd tnhsil has boon doublo that of 
tho district as a whole, owing to tho 
enormous increase of nearly 34 per 
cont. in tho population of Moradabad 
municipality, which is duo to tho 
oxlonsion of tho Railway Colon}*-, the 
fortuitous prcsouco of troops t . at. tho 
final on um oration and tho extension 
of industry. Tho lower increases in 
Hasanpur, Samblial and Tbakurdwara 
•ooo’b omitted. talisils are duo partly' to tho moro pre- 

carious nature of tlioir cultivation. Further, apart from Sambhal City, these 
tnhsils have few large towns. Hasanpur, which lies along tho left bank of the 
Ganges, su fibred voiy soveroly from tho floods of 1924 and many people'' ^subse- 
quently left tho inundated areas. Thakurdwara has lost more severely from 
disoaso (especially malaria) than tho otbor talisils, and its seasonal emigrants to 
tho Naim Tal Tarai had not returned by tho census night. The birth-rate in 
tho district (46*5) was tho highost in tho province. The death-rate was (on 
account of tho usual high infant mortality, fevor, plague and cliolora) also very 
high (3G -0), second only to Pilibh.it in the province. The resulting survival 
rato was 10 '5 which is woll above tho provincial average. Immigrants are 
practically stationary having increased by 0’2 per cent. They now form 5-'5 
por cent, of tho total population as against 5 ‘9 per cent, in 1921. According 
to tho vital statistics tho district has lost on tho balance of migration during 
the docado 41,000 persons. Emigration thus appoars to have increased 
slightly since last census, though this is duo in part to the fact that the 
seasonal emigrants to tho Naini Tal Tarai had not commenced to return by 
tho time of tho final enumeration. Tho majority of the -migration is matri- 
monial, but part of tho male emigration was semi-permanent migration to 


Tnti-.il. 


Arnrolm 

Hilar! 

Hn<uinpur 
Mnr.uldi.-vl 
Sunblml 
TJmlnmhvnm . 

Pi.pulntmn.- 

Rmirm'mkd . , 
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l’.'imtn- 

(1011. 

IXwity. 

1,2S4,10S 

SOI 

228,939 

593 

227.12-1 

632 

178,140 

323 

233.749 

907 

253.271 

5-10 

1 12.8S5 

470 

1931. 

1921- 

1.234 

1.199 

71 

71 


lV«v.-iitnjp- 
vnrmtiim — 


192!— 31 1911— 21 


1.7 I —S I 
:-7’I -1-5 

5-8-1 — 5 ‘5 

r-2-5 —5-2 

1*5 -5 —2-1 

i-3-1 —7'7 

1 - 4-9 — 11-3 


Variation. 
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Moradabad City in search of employment in its industries, especially brass 
manufacture. Ihere is also, of course, the seasonal emigration to the Nairn 
Tal Tarai, referred to above. The district density is above the divisional 
average on account of the presence of the cities of Moradabad, Amrcha and 
Sarabhal ; the density of the rural areas is below that of the rural areas of 
the division as a whole. The density of Hasanpur tahsil is below the district 
average on account of the Ganges hhadir included therein, and the smaller 
urban° population. That of Thakurdwara is somewhat low for the reasons 
given above. 


Tahsil. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Density. 

Percentage 
variation — 

1921—31 

1911—21 

S):ihjihartpur 

d'tlrict. 

905,131 

513 

+5*7 

—11 2 

Jalalabad 

183.358 

504 

+4U 

—8 ’2 

Panmvrtn 

212.689 

360 

— 1 *0 

—15-5 

Rjahjahnnimr . . 

267.538 

679 

+ 10*5 

—8‘5 

Tilhar 

241,546 

579 

+8*5 

— 11-9 

Population.* 

1931- 

1921. 

Variation. 

Entrm^mtM . . 

905 

856 

+49 

Irmn^cmn!* 

80 

74 

+6 


(11) ShahjaJianpur .— The district shows an increase somewhat below the 

divisional and provincial average. 
Owing to heavy losses in tho decade 
1911 — 21 (especially from influenza) 
its population is now only 3 • 5 per 
cent, more than it was 50 years ago. 
The birth and death-rates in the past 
decade were both high (the latter on 
account of fever, plague and cholora) 
and the survival rato (9 ’9) slightly 
below the divisional average. Im- 
migrants have increased from 8'8 to 
8*9 per confc. of the total population, 
tho actual numbers having rison by 
9*1 por cent. The loss on tho 
balance of migration has been 36,000 
persons. Emigrants have thus increased, in part duo to tho earlior dato of tho 
census as tho Tarai ‘emigrants had not returned by tlion. Pnwnjum tahsil 
which runs up as a wedge between tho Pilibhit and Khori districts, is aldn 
rather to those districts of sub- Himalaya Wost than to Indo-Gangotic Plain 
West. It includes a good deal of forest and swamps and tins accounts for its 
low density. It lost very heavily from influenza in 1918-19 and largo areas 
wont out of cultivation. Tho survivors continued to omigrato for semo years 
afterwards owing to tho unhealthy conditions winch arc said to have boon 
further accentuated by wator- logging from the new Sarda Canal. In tho 
present decade this tahsil lias lost by' emigration and disoaso. Jalalabad tahsil 
fbows an increase below tho average. This tahsil is mostly subjoct to fluvial 
action by the Rumganga, and Bcvoral villago sites liavo boon washed away in 
tho past decade. Thoro has boon emigration from this tahsil also on account 
of the agricultural vicissitudes of the ond of the decade. 


*DOO"a omitted. 


•Apart from the periodic emigrants to the Tarai, emigration has boon somi- 
pennanaut, directed towards Shahjalmnpur and othor towns. Tho district 
density is below tho divisional nvorage on account of the absonco of largo towns 
in Jalalabad and Powayan tnhsils and tho sub-montano character of tho latter. 


(12) Famthknbniii — The populn tii 
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has increnecd loss than tho divisional 
and provincial average. It now' 
stands 1*4 por cent, loss than it was 
50 yoars back. Tho incroaso in 
Kaimganj tahsil is negligible, partly 
duo to heavy plague mortality in 
1928, though stratigoly enough in 
1921 this tafisil alono showed an in* 
crease in spite of tho vicissitudes of 
that decade. Tho birth. rato has been 
average hut the death-rate was tin- 
usually high, possibly on account of 
fuller recording or deaths, as the dis- 
trict apart from Knirnganj tahsil lias 
not suffered wore titan its neighbour* 
from the frw epidemic* of the decade, 
of the division, Immigrants have 
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increased from 10*6 to 10*9 por cent, of the population, the actual numbers 
having risen by 5 - 7 per cent. According to the vital statistics the district lost 
11,000 porsons in the docade on the balance of migration. 

Tho district density is slightly below the divisional figure but is slightly 
higher in the rural areas. That of Farrukhabad tahsil is relatively higher on 
account of the presence of Farr ukhabad-cwwi- Fateligarh municipality. 


(13) Etawah . — This district like its neighbour Mainpuri has shown a 

verjr small increase in the decade 
and its population is only 3*5 per 
cent, higher now than it was 50 
years ago. The birth-rate and 
death-rate have both been below 
the divisional average and the sur- 
vival rate (8-8) is also below the 
normal. It is, however, clear that 
the small increase is due to the loss 
on the balance of migration. Immi- 
grants have increased from 9 • 6 to 
10 ‘2 per cent, of the population, 
the actual numbers having risen by 
S* 6 per cent. The loss on the ba- 
lance of migration in the decade has 
been 52,000 persons. Emigration has 
thus increased considerably, due to 
the movement of labour out of the 
district, especially from tahsils Bhar- 
thana and Bidliuna. The growth 
the ginning factories employ far less 

• 1 1.1 1 X K ^ . * .1 


Talisil. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Density. 

Percentage 
variation — 

1921—31 

1911—21 

Etaxcah district 

746,005 

442 

+17 

—3 5 

Aurniya 

181,286 

437 

+5-6 

—5-2 

Bhartliana 

178,214 

427 

—0-6 

—0-2 

Bidliuna 

167,539 

391 

—2-4 

— 4 "2 

Etawah 

218,966 

512 

+3-8 

— 4 - 2 

Population.* 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

Enumerated . . 

746 

734 

+ 12 

Immigrants 

76 

70 

+6 


*00Q’s omitted. 

of cotton has declined by half, and 
labour. Bangle-makers have migrated in considerable numbers* from tahsil 
Bidliuna to Mainpuri and Agra districts, and surplus agricultural labour has 
also moved out of the district. The district density is well below the divi- 
sional average partly on account of the absence of large towns, but the rural 
density is also relatively low throughout the district. 


To sum up, this natural division has increased in population during the 
decade by the provincial average. A glance at the map of the natural division 
will reveal that the increase has been caused by two main factors: — 

(1) the protection afforded to the western districts of Muzaffarnagar, 

Meerut, Bulandshahr, Aligarh, Muttra and Agra by the Ganges 
and Jamna Canals. The map brings this out in a most strik- 
ing manner — a remarkable vindication of the Government’s 
expenditure on canals, 

(2) the increasing industrialization of Aligarh, Agra and Moradabad 

cities. 

Tn the tracts unprotected by canals, or protected only by the lower and 
more unreliable reaches of canals, there has been little or no change. The birth- 
rate in such districts is slightly below the divisional average and the death- 
rate is slightly above it, the resulting survival rate is 8*5, so that it is clear 
that the sole reason for the negligible increases in population of these districts, 
unprotected by canals (or at any rate not so well protected), is emigration. 
The divisional birth-rates and death-rates have both been above the provin- 
cial average, but the survival rate (10 '4) has been the highest in the province; 
testimony to the relatively healthy climate of the west. On the balance of 
migration the division has lost 458,000 persons in the decade. 

The population of the division is now 10*2 per cent, above what it was 
half a century ago, which is practically the average increase shown in the 
province as a whole. 

The divisional density is nearly 19 per cent, above the provincial figure, 
partly as a result of the relatively large urban population. The rural -aiea 
density is nearly 13 per oent. above the provincial average figure. 
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4. — Indo-Gangetic Plain , Central. 

The variation in population and density between 1921 and 1931 is 
illustrated by talisils in diagram no. 22. 


VARIATION IN POPULATION AND DENSITY BY TAHSILS 1921-Si 
INDO-GANGETIC PLAIN, CENTRAL. 


Diagram 22 
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(I) Can- n pore . — Tho population has 
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Tnlisit. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Density. 

Percentage 

variation— 

1921—31 

1911—21 

Cjtntpsrf district 
AfcKirpnr 

Bhognipur 
Bilhaur . . 

Cawnpoit 1 
Dempur 
Ghntnrepur 

!, 212.253 

1 <(6.529 
HI. 653 
176.330 
•526.962 
1(34319 
156.160 

512 

397 

374 

<552 

1.073 

<507 

365 

-(-5-5 
+ 1-7 
+0-7 
+ 1*5 
+ 11*2 
+5*5 
+<5*0 

+0-6 

—2*2 

+5*0 

—8*1 

+9*1 

—5*6 

—2*9 

Population.' 

1931. 

1921. 

Vnrin*ion. 

Enumerated . . 

1.212 

1.149 

+63 

Immigrant s 

166 

142 

+24 


increased l>y slightly more tlian the 
divisional average, but slightly less 
than the provincial. The population 
now stands only 2*6 per cent, higher 
than it did 50 years ago, owing 
chiofiy to heavy losses from plague 
botwoon 1901 and 1911, and in- 
fluenza in 1918-19. Tho increases in 
tho last decado in tahsils Akbarpur, 
Bhognipur and Bilhaur ore very small 
indeed, duo chiefly to emigration to 
Cawnporo city and its immediate 
neighbourhood. 


*000'r omitted. 

The birth-rate has been slightly below tho divisional average and the 
death-rate slightly above. Tho survival rate (4*2) is ono of the lowest in the 
province, partly as the result of deaths among tho numerous immigrants. 
Immigrants declined steadily from 1901 to 1921, but in the past decade have 
increased from 12*3 to 13*7 per cent, of the total population, the actual 
numbers having risen by 17*4 per oont. Tho district has gained by 14,000 
on the balance of migration in the decade. 

The industrial and commercial dovolopmcnt of Cawnpore city accounts 
for tho relatively largo increase in Cawnporo talisil. 

The district density is below tho divisional average partly because, 
apart from Cawnpore city, there are no largo towns, and partly because of 
the low rural area density, especially in tahsils Akbarpur, Bhognipur and 
Ghatampur. 

(2) Fatelqmr. —The iucreasc in this distiict as a whole, has been slightly 

above the divisional average but 
below the provincial. In Fatehpur 
and Khajulia the increase is full, 
but in tahsil Kliaga, which inci- 
dentally lost most heavily in the 
previous decade, the increase has 
been relatively much smaller. With 
a liighor rural density, and suffering 
more as it did from the calamities 
of tho end of the decade, increased 
emigration has resulted. Another 
contributory cause to this increased 
emigration is the cessation of jute 
manufacture which was formerly 
carried on in Kliaga tahsil. The 
district population is now only 0*7 
per cent, higher than it was 50 years 
ago. During the last decade the 
birth-rate has been slightly below tho divisional average and the death-rate 
much below the average, the resulting survival rate (10*2) being far in excess 
! "of the divisional figure. 

■: Immigrants have decreased from 7*3 to 5*4 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation, tho actual figures having decreased by 22*0 per cent. On the balance 
of migration the district has lost 30,000 persons in the decade. 

Emigration has increased chiefly as a result of the adverse agricultural 
conditions at the close of the decade and the movement of surplus labour to 
Cawnpore and other cities. 

The district density is the lowest in the division owing partly to the 
absence of towns, but also to the low density of the rural areas. 



Popula- 

tion. 


Percentage vari- 
ation — 

Toluol. 

Density. 

1921—31 

1911—21 

Fat'h pur die! riel 

6SS.7S9 

419 

+5*6 

—3 6 

Fntelipur 

267.717 

416 

+7*3 

—4*1 

Khtiga 

217.213 

449 

+2*4 

—5-0 

Klmjuha 

203,859 

396 

+6*9 

—1*4 

Population.*. 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

Enumerated . . 

689 

652 

+37 

Immigrants 

37 

47 

- 

-10 


’’000's omitted. 
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(3) Allahabad . — Tho population 


Tahsil. 

Popula- 

Den- 

sity. 

Pcrwmtnyu vari- 
ation — 



1921—3! 

1911-21 

Allahabad dirtrlc. 
Chail 

Hnndin 
Knrchnna 
Manjhnnpur . . 
Moja 

Phulpur 

Simtliu 

Soraon 

1 ,491,913 
349.41! 

178.032 
191,951 

130.032 
161,858 
170,489 
122.540 
187,570 

524 

1.153 

599 

368 

475 

244 

592 

517 

708 

+6-2 
+ !3*2 
-1-6-5 
+3-9 
+0-4 
+0-4 
*1-8*9 
— 0*4 
-{-8*0 

—4-3 
—7*1 
—3*5 
—0*1 
—1*1 
— 1*9 
— 5*4 
— 3*9 
—5*1 

Population.* - 

1931. 

1921- 

Variation. 

Enumerated . 

1,492 

1,404 

+88 

Immigrants . . 

6 

60 

+26 


has increased by more than the divi- 
sional average, but less than tho 
provincial. Tho vario Hons have, 
however, been very uneven through- 
out tho various talisils. Chail has 
increased double the district average 
on account of the large increase in 
the population of Allahabad munici- 
pality. Tlio three north-eastern 
talisils, Handia, Phulpur, and Roraon 
show considerable increases, whereas 
the western and the trans-Jamna 
tahsils (which are more akin to the 
Central India Plateau) show small 
increases and, in tho case of Sirathu 
(which adjoins Khaga tahsil of 
district Fatohpur), a small decrease. 


•000'a omHtcrl. 

The population of the district is now only 1*2 per cent, higher than it was 
50 years ago. The district birth-rate has been about the average of the 
division and the death-rate slightly below average, the survival rate (8*3) 
being above the average. Immigrants have increased from 4*3 to 5*7 per 
cent, of the total population, the actual figures having risen by 42*9 per cent. 
On the balance of migration, according to tho vital statistics, the district has 
lost 30,000 persons in the decade. 

The district density is below tho divisional average, partly on account ot 
the low urban population in spite of the presence of Allahabad City, and partly 
because of the low density of the trans-Jamna tahsils of Meja and Karchana. 
Soraon has a high density as it approaches in character the Gangetic Plain 
on which it borders. 

(4) I/ucknow . — -This district registers the largest increase of any in the 

division, entirely due to the large 


* 

Tahsil. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Density. 

Percentage 1 

variation — 1 

1 

1921—31 

191 1—21 

Lucknow district 

787,472 

814 

*f5.7 

—5-2 

Lucknow a . . 

474,839 

1,319 

+11*9 

—4*9 

Malihabad . . 

175,101 

524 

+4*5 

—4*1 

Mohanlalganj 

137,532 

504 

+3*9 

—5*4 

Population.* 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

Enumerated. . 

787 

724 

+63 

Immigrants . . 

137 

103- 

+34 


increase m population of Lucknow 
municipality. The increase in the 
rural areas is very moderate. The 
population of the district has increas- 
ed by 13*0 per cent, in the last 50 
years. Both the birth and death rates 
■were, during the decade, the highest 
in the division, the resulting survival 
rate being average (7*3). 


*000’s omitted. 

Immigrants have increased from 14*2 to 17*4 per cept. of the total popu- 
lation, the actual numbers having risen by. 33*0 per cent., due to the increas- 
ing commercial and industrial importance of Lucknow city, and the movement 
of labour to the city in the closing years of the decade. On the balance of 
migration the district has gained 10,000 persons. Emigrants have thus 
decreased somewhat. _ 

The dis trict density is easily the highest in the division, and is second 
only to Benares in the province. This is due to its small size and the. presence 
of Lucknow city. The rural density is very evenly distributed, rnd is s-igbtly 
over the average for the division. 
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Tnhsil. 

Imputa- 

tion. 

Density. 

Percentage 

v.trinttan— 

1921—31 

1911—21 

Unao dirtic! 

$ 55,700 

479 

+4*5 

-10- 1 

Ilnsancnnj 

223,327 

512 

+ 1’5 

-8*2 

Purwn 

253,123 

459 

+5-9 

—12*0 

Sat*, pur 

19-?, 7-5! 

4SS 

+2*7 

— 11*1 

Unao 

184.509 

460 

4-8*2 

—7*8 

Imputation.* 

193 i. 

1921. 

Vnrmtion. 

l-.numomtod . . 

S56 

819 

+ 37 

Immigrants . . 

51 

38 

+ 13 


(5) Unao .— This district has increased by less than the divisional 

overage and the increase has been 
unevenly distributed. Unao tahsil 
shows a largo increase, partly as a 
rosult of the largo increase in the 
population of Unao municipality it- 
solf. Purwa tahsil shows an average 
increase, but Safipur and especially 
Hasanganj tahsils show very small 
increases, owing to heavy migration 
of labour to Unao municipality and 
Cawnporo. Safipur tahsil suffered 
from the floods of 1924. 

• OOO'fi omitted. 

The population of the district now stands 4*8 per cent, lower than it did 
50 years ago. During the last decade both the birth and death rates have been 
somewhat below the "divisional average and so has the resulting survival rate 
(G'4). 

Immigrants have increased from 4’ 6 to 6*0 per’eont. of tho total popula- 
tion, the actual numbers having risen by 35*2 por cent. According to the vital 
statistics the district has lost 1(5,000 persons on the balanoo of migration in the 
decade. This means that emigration from tho district has increased. It is 
chiefly dirocted towards Cawnporo city and to a less oxtent to Lucknow city. 

The district density is well below tho divisional average chiefly on account 
of the absonce of largo towns. Tho density is fairly even throughout tho 
district. 

(6) Hoc Bareli .— Tho increase in this district lias been below tho divi- 
sional average and materially below 
tho provincial average, the increases 
in tahsils Maharajganj, and Rac 
Bareli being particularly low. The 
district population now stands only 
2*3 per cent, above what it was 50 
.years ago. The birth-rate in the 
last decade was tho lowest in the 
province (25*1) and the death-rate 
(19*5) was third lowest in the prov- 
ince. Tho survival rate (5*6) is low. 
Immigrants havo incroased from 5*0 
to 5 * 1 por cent, of the total popula- 
tion, the actual numbers having risen 
by 5*0 per cent. According to the 

vital statistics the district has lost on the balance of migration 14,000 persons 
in tho decade. Emigration has incroased to some extent and has taken place 
laigely from Maharaganj and Roo Baroli tahsils, which felt the agricultural 
calamities of the end of tho decade moro severely than the other tahsils. 

The district density figure is avei'age for the division but is above average 
in the rural areas. Tahsil densities arc romarkably even. 

(7) Sitapur . — The increase in this district has been much above tho divi- 
sional average and slightly over the 
provincial average, the population' 
now standing 21*8 per cent, higher 
than it was 50 years ago. The birth- 
rate (36*5) has b6en well above the 
divisional average, and the death- 
rate has been slightly above the aver- 
age (on account of fever and cholera); 
the survival rate (10*6) is well above 
the average of both the division and 
the province. It is thus evident that 
the substantial increase in popula- 
tion is entirely due to natural causes. 


Tahsil. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Density. 

Percentage 
variation — 

1921—31 

1911-21 

line Barc'i district 

974,127 

55/ 

+4-0 

-79 

Dalmau 

260,789 

556 

+5*2 

—8*3 

Malinrajgnnj . . 

247.027 

532 

+2*6 

-8*7 

Rno Bareli 

212.584 

573 

+3*1 

-8*3 

Salon 

253.727 

570 

+ 5-1 

-6*3 

Population.* 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

Enumerated . . 

974 

936 

+33 

Immigrants 

49 

47 

+ 2 


* OQO’.-s omitted. 


Tahsil. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Density. 

Percentage 
variation — 

1921—31 

1911-21 

Sitcpur district . . 

1,167,139 

S20 

+7-1 

— 1‘3 

Biswan 

288,734 

510 

+6*2 

—5*6 

Misrikh 

276,497 

451 

+7*9 

— 0*9 

Sidhauli 

291,819 

539 

+5*7 

—2-6 

Sitapur 

310,039 

590 

+8*7 

—7*5 

Population.* 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

Enumerated . . 

1.167 

1,089 

+ 78 

Immigrants 

73 

62 

+ 11 


* 000’s .omitted. 
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The district population is now only 3*6 per cent, above *h*t it vu SO 
years ixvck. 

The birth-rate in the past decade was slightly above the divisional aver- 
age and the death-rate about average, the resulting survival rato (7*9) being a 
little over average. Immigrants now form 4*6 per cent, of the population as 
against 4*7 in 1921, their actual numbers having increased by only 1*5 pet 
cent. On the balance of migration there has been a lots in the decade of 47,000 
persons. Emigrants thus show a considerable incroaso. Lucknow takes many 
of them though others go into the Army and farther afield. 

The density of tho district, both including and excluding urban areas is 
much above the divisional average, though it is not so itigh as in tho three 
districts which border on Indo-Gangetic Plain, East. 


To sum up^t he increase in the population of this natural division during 
the past decade has been approximately three-quarters of tho provincial aver- 
age and tho population now stands only 6*7 por cent, higher than it did 50 
years ago, an increase only two-thirds that of tho provincial average. The 
map reveals little, except that on the whole tho tahsils lying along the left bank 
of the Ganges (i.e., north) have, as a rule, increased substantially, as also have 
the whole of .Sitapur and the three bordering tahsils of Hardoi. Tho increase 
i* accentuated in the ease of tho tahsils containing Lucknow, Cawnjwro and 
Allahakad cities, in fact it is only in these tlirco tahsils that an incroaso of ovei 
10 per cent, has boon registered in the division. 

Tin? divisional birth and death rates have both been below tho provincial 
average, the survival rate (7*3) also being the second lowest iri the province. 

On tho balance of migration tho division has lost 207,000 persons in the 
decade. 

The divisional density is nearly 22 per cent, above the provincial average 
And that of the rural areas alone i* nearly 24 per cent, above, the average. 
The density is far greater in the eastern districts of the division, especially in 
tho rural aWn, approximating more closely a t they do to tho Eastern Plain. 
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5 . — Central India Plateau. 

Tho variation in population and density between 1921 and 1931 is 
illustrated by tahsils in diagram no. 23. 


VARIATION IN POPULATION AND DENSITY BY TAHSILS 1921-81 
CENTRAL INDIA PLATEAU 



No. 

Tahsil. 

District. 

No. 

Tahsil. 

Distriot 

1. 

Garautha 

Jhansi 

It 

Hamirour 

Hamirpur 

2. 

Jhansi 

it 

12. 

MaEoba 

ft 

3. 

Lalitour 

n 

13. 

Mauaaha 

tl 

4. 

Mahroni 

tt 

14. 

Rath 

tt 

5. 

Mau. 

It 

15. 

Babaru 

Banoa 

6. 

Moth 

ft 

16. 

Banda 

tr 

7. 

Jalaun 

Jaiaun 

17. 

Girwan (Naraini) „ 

8. 

Kalpi 


18. 

Karwi 

tr 

9' 

Konch 

*» 

19. 

Mau 

tt 

10. 

Oral 

M 






(1) Jhansi. — This district, which a glance at Subsidiary Table III will 

Porecntago show to be subject to very violent 

variation— fluctuations, recorded the highest in- 
ihsii. P ?ion.° Density ' crease of any district or state in the 

1921—31 1911—21 province in the past decade, but in 

spite of this its population has 

i district . . 690,413 191 +13-8 —10 9 increased by only 10' 5 per cent. 

■ lm ;; 384 +16-1 —il’-l (practically the provincial average) 

ur 159,626 151 +15-2 — 13*1 in the last 50 years. 

ni !.* j oil 06 233 "h?4-8 The increase in the last decade is 

!. 55A82 219 +I0.4 —8-6 large everywhere save in Mau tah- 

iiation!* mx. Variation. sil, the . reason for the low increase 

here bemg the fact that there is less 

emted .. 690 606 +84 room for development in this than 

in the other tahsils. The pressure on 

*ooo’s omitted. the cultivated area being heavier, the 


troubles of the end of the decade lead to much migration. It is noticeable that 
the increase has been larger the lower the density, excluding the case of Jhansi 
tahsil where the great increase in the population of Jhansi municipality is 
chiefly responsible for the larger increase. This municipality owes its growth 
chiefly to its importance as a railway junction. 
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Another noticeable feature is that excluding- Garautha tahsil, the larger 
increases now coincide with the larger decreases of last census, which point 
to under-enumeration in 1921 on account of the non-co-operation movement, 
or to temporary emigration. In the case of Mahroni it was the latter, as the 
labouring classes troop off to cut the Malwa crops in the second half of March 
and at the 1921 census many had gone, whereas in 1931 this exodus had not 
commenced at the time of the final enumeration. 

During the past decade the birth-rate has been very high at 44*6, and 
in spite of the high death-rate (which appears in some measure due to fuller 
recording) the survival rate was as high as 10 '5. 

Immigrants havo increased from 11 • 3 to 13* 3 per cent, of the population, 
the actual numbers having risen by no less than 34*3 per cent. They are still 
not quite so numerous as in 1911 and 1901. On the balance of migration the 
district gained 20,000 persons. Emigration has considerably declined. The 
difference is partly due to the fact that the seasonal migration to Malwa had 
not commenced at this census. 

The district density is below the divisional average including or exclud- 
ing the urban areas, owing to large jungle areas and barren stony tracts. 

(2) Jalaun . — The population of this district has increased less than the 

divisional average, and the variations 
are spread very unevenly throughout 
the tahsils. Orai tahsil, which is 
favourably situated as regards the 
railway, but more important still as 
regards the Betwa Canal, has shown 
another remarkable advance. This 
is partly due to the growth of Orai 
municipality as a trading centre. 
In 1921 there were some 20 weigh- 
men in Orai — there are now 41. This 
is the result of good railway com- 
munications and no toll on carts 
bringing goods to its markets. The 
increase is also marked in the . 
rural area of this tahsil. Kalpi 
tahsil is much ravined, tho soil 
is poor and the water-level low. In normal years the soil does not pro- 
vide permanent c ccupation for the whole population and at harvest time there 
is considerable periodic migration to tahsil Orai, especially of landless labourers. 
In this census year both crops had failed and the amount of emigration was 
larger than usual, which affected the-population of both Orai and Kalpi tahsils. 
Kalpi itself is a decaying town and has declined materially since the tahsil 
ceased to grow cotton; labour has moved off to Cawnpore. The increase in 
Jalaun talisil is low. Jalaun itself is handicapped by being 13 miles from the 
railway. Madhogarh, the only other town in this tahsil, has declined since its 
trade in ghi and grain from adjoining States was crippled by the high export 
duties imposed by the States. 

The population of the district as a whole is now only 1 * 9 per cent, higher 
than it was 50 years ago. During the past decade the birth and doath ratos 
have both been below the average of the division, the resulting survival rate 
(9*5) being above average. 

Immigrants have increased from 10*1 to 11*3 per cent, of tho total popu- 
lation, tho actual numbers having risen by 17*1 per cent. The figuro now 
moro nearly approaches tho figures of 1911 and 1901. On the balanco of 
migration tho district has lost in the decade 18,000 porsons. Emigration 
increased very materially at the end of tho last decade. It is diroctod to 
Cawnporo, Gwalior and tho Central India Agency. 

Tho district density is abevo tho divisional average, excepting in tahsil 
Kalpi. 


Tahsil. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Density. 

Percentage 
variation — ■ 

1921—31 

1911—21 

Jalaun district . . 

426,022 

275 

+5/ 

+0-2 

Jalaun 

167,142 

347 

+3-6 

—0-5 

■Kalpi 

75,804 

187 

—0-7 

—4'6 

Konch 

107,579 

302 

+5-2 

—1-8 

Orai 

75,497 

246 

+ 15-4 

+ 11*9 

Population.* 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

Enumerated . . 

426 

405 

+21 

Immigrants 

48 

41 

+7 


*000’b omitted. 
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(3) Ham ir pur. — Tho district increase is slightly bolow' the divisioral 

figure, but is well above the provin- 
cial average, though the population 
is still 6*2 j)er cent, lower than it was 
50 years back, owing to the large 
drop between 1891 and 1901 occa- 
sioned by the famine of 1896-97, 
and the effects of influenza in 1918- 
19. 

The increase of the past decade is 
most marked in Maudaha and Mahoba 
tahsils, where the seasonal immigra- 
tion from the Central India Agency 
and Gwalior of labour for harvesting 
work, was nearly double what it 
was in 1921. During the past ten 
years both birth and death rates have 
•ooo's omitted. been above the divisional average, 

the resulting survival rate (7*2) being somewhat below the average. 

Immigrants now form 9’ 5 of the population as against 10*4 in 1921, 
though thoir actual numbers have risen by 3*5 per cent. On the balance of 
migration the district has gained 3,000 persons in the decade. Emigration 
thus appears to have fallen off somewhat. Some of this is explained by the 
oarly date of tho 1931 census by which time the seasonal emigrants to Malwa 
as in the caso of Jhansi, had not departed. 

Tho district density is about the divisional average and the distribution 
of the population is remarkably uniform throughout the whole district. 

(4) Banda . — The increase is belcw the divisional average, though very 

little below the provincial average. 
It is evenly distributed except for 
Baberu tahsil where it is about 2| 
times as high as elsewhere. 

The district population is now 6*6 
per cent, lower than it was 50 years 
ago, having suffered from precisely 
the same factors as Hamirpur. The 
birth and death rates have both beeD 
below the divisional average in the 
last decade, the resulting survival rate 
(5 ’ S) being w f ell below the average 
for either the division or the prov- 

*000’s omitted. mce. 

I mmig rants have decreased from 6*7 to 5*0 per cent, of the population, 
the actual numbers having declined by 23* 5 per cent. On the balance of mig- 
ration, the district has gained 4,000 persons in the decade. Emigration appears 
to have declined but part of this, at any rate, as in the case of Jhansi and 
Hamirpur, may bo ascribed to the earlier date of this census, the seasonal 
migration for harvesting not having commenced. 

The district density is about the divisional average, though in the rural 
area it is somewhat higher than the average of the divisional rural areas. 
Density is uniform throughout the district excepting tahsil Karwi which 
contains some forest areas, and has in the past suffered severely'from famines. 

To sum up, the increase in the population of this natural division during 
the past decade has been nearly one-third higher than in the province as a whole. 
Still the population stands almost exactly where it did fifty years ago, due to 
heavy losses by famine in 1896-97 and from subsequent smaller famines and 
influenza. The map shows that during the past decade the greatest increases 
have occurred in the central and south-western areas. 

The birth and death rates have both been above the provincial figures, 
the latter due possibly to somewhat fuller recording of deaths. 



Tnltoil. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Density. 

Percentage 
variation — 

1921—31 1911—21 

Ha m irpurd i strict 

-.02,689 

206 

+S-0 

—5-4 

Hnmiqjur 

80.40S 

214 

+4*9 

—3*6 

Maliotvi 

I79.76S 

202 

+9-7 

—4*7 

Mnudnlm 

12-5,035 

206 

+ 10*3 

4*4 

Rath 

1 18,478 

207 

+5’5 

-8*7 

Population.*’ 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

Enumerated . . 

503 

465 

+38 

Immisrants 

48 

46 


f 2 
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The survival rate (8*2) is somewhat below the average, suggesting that 
on the whole the excess of births over deaths has been under-recorded in this 
division. On the balance of migration the division has gained 9,000 persons 
in the decade, the gain being shared by all districts except Jalaun which has 
lost. Even allowing for the annual migration to Malwa which had started by 
the time of the 1921 census, but not by the time of the 1931 census, it seems 
that the comparatively favourable agricultural conditions of the decade in 
Bundelkhand as a whole and the development of Jhansi City have resulted in 
arresting the loss on the balance of migration in the division which had been 
in progress since 1911. 

The divisional density is less than half the provincial figure, even in the 
rural areas. This is partly due to the presence of forest areas and partly to 
the precarious nature of the cultivation, and the liability of the division, at 
least in the past, to the scourge of famine. 

The soils of this division are very different in character from those of the 
Doab. The better classes consist of the fertile black cotton soil, but this is 
peculiarly retentive of moisture. If there is excessive rain, the crops rot, if 
there is a shortage the soil becomes so hard as to be almost unworkable. The 
other soils are very poor in quality. Another serious disadvantage under 
which the cultivator labours is the extensive growth of a weed known as 
£ Jeans \ the roots of which are deep and which renders cultivation impossible 
in a tract, until it dies of its own accord. 

There is a marked absence of large towns in this division. 

At one time the most precarious part of the province, the increase in 
population recorded during the past decade in spite of the agricultural troubles 
of the latter years, bears stri king testimony to the efficacy of the measures 
taken by Government to protect its inhabitants. 

% 6 . — East SaVpuras. 

The variation in population and density between 1921 and 1931 is 
illustrated by tahsils in diagram no. 24.. 
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(1) Mirzwpur . — -The population of this district (and natural division) 

increased by one-third more than 


Tahsil. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Density. 

Percent ago 
variation — 

1921—31 

1911—21 

Mirzapur district 

7 ss,m 

180 

+8 9 

—o-i 

Chunnr 

191,283 

340 

+4-8 

+3-6 

Dudhi 

96,818 

98 

+21-0 

—0-7 

Mirzapur 

330,412 

279 

+7-6 

+0-3 

Hobcrisganj 

169,896 

104 

+9‘9 

~-4*6 

Population.® 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

Enumerated 

788 

724 

+64 

Immigrants 

53 

42 

+ .1 


*000’s omitted. 


the average of the province during 
the last decade, but in spite of this 
it still stands virtually where it was 
50 years ago owing to its heavy losses 
in the famine of 1896-7. The in- 
crease of the present decade is how- 
ever somewhat unevenly distributed. 
The most remarkable increase is in 
Dudhi tahsil, jj3hero conditions are 
becoming more settled and stable,* 
and the enumeration is considered to 
have been more complete at this 
census than before. It is a difficult 
non-synchronous tract. The other 
tahsil of the plateau proper (Roberts 
ganj) also shows an increase above average, whereas Cbunar tahsil shows 
comparatively a very moderate movement, due probably to the migration of 
surplus agricultural labour to the cities of Mirzapur and Allahabad at the 
close of the decade. 

During the decado the birth and death-rates have both approximated 
very closely to the provincial average, and so has the survival rate (8*9). 

Immigrants have increased from 5‘8 to 6'7 per cent, of the population, 
tho actual numbers having risen by 24*5 per cent.; this increase is largely due 
to the immigration of Kols from Rcwah State f. According to the vital statis- 
tics emigration and immigration balanced in the last decade. Emigration 
has thus declined somewhat. 

The average district density is very low, due to the character of taksils 
Dudhi ard Rcbortsganj, which are part of the plateau proper and contain 
large areas of hilly jungle. s 

(2) Benares State . — The State shows a very satisfactory increase, one- sixth 

higher than the provincial aver- 


Tahsil. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Density. 

Percentage 
variation — 

1921—31 

1911—21 

Benares Slate 

391,272 

450 

+7-8 

+1-4 

Bhndohi 

295.110 

755 

+7-8 

) 

Chakia 

81,942 

173 

+6-6 


Hamnngar 

14.220 

2,844 

+ I6M 

1 

Population.® 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

Enumerated 

391 

363 

+28 

Immigrants 

49 

29 

+20 


* OOU’s omitted. 


age, and its population now stands 
9*4 per cent, higher than it did 50 
years ago, having lost considerably 
as Mirzapur did in the famine of 
1896-7. The greatest increase is 
in Ramnagar tahsil which consists 
almost entirely of Ramnagar munici- 
pality where a large increase has oc- 
curred. This also accounts for the 
density of the tahsil exceeding that 
of any other tahsil in the province. 
During the past ten years both birth 
and death-rates have been low, 
markedly lower than in the neigh- 
bouring districts of Benares and Mirzapur. The survival rate (7*1) is also 
below normal. Immigrants appear to have increased from 8* 1 to 12' 6 per 
cent, of the population, the actual numbers having risen by no less than 67*5 
per cent. According to the vital statistics there has been during the decade a 
loss on the balance of migration of some 2,000 people. Emigrants also 
appear to have increased tremendously since 1921, but as I have explained 
in paragraph 8 of Chapter III, the birth-place figures of 1921 were vitiated 
by incorrect returns and a great deal of the apparent increase in migration 
is unreal. Tho bulk of this migration is of the permanent marriage type, 
between the State and British districts of the United Provinces. The 
density of Bhadohi tahsil approximates closely to that of Benares district to 
which it is a kin in character, while the Chakia density approximates to that 
of Robertsganj tahsil of Mirzapur district. 

* The Dudhi Government Eatato, which occupies more than half this tahsil, shovs an increase in pennapepj 
cultivation of 10 per cent, in the decade. 

f Their numbers in the distriot have increased by some 12,0C0 or 44 per cent . 
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7. — Sub-Himalaya, East. 

The variation in population and density between 1921 . and 1931 is 
illustrated by tahsils in diagram no. 25. 


VARIATION IN POPULATION AND DENSITY BY TAHSILS 1921-31. 
SUB-HIMALAYA. EAST. ' 


Diagram 25 
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ft 
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(1) Gorakhpur . — The population has increased by more than that of any 

other district in the division, and now 
stands 37*2 per cent, higher than it 
did 50 years ago. The famine of 
1896-7 caused a small decrease in 
that decade, but in spite of the heavy 
mortality from the influenza epidemic 
in 1918-19, an increase (though small) 
was recorded for the decade 1 91 1 — 21. 


Tnlisil. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Density. 

i’orccntagc 
variation — 

1921—31 

1911-21 

Gyralji purd '{at rid 
Butsion 

Dooria 

Gorakhpur 

llntn 

Maharnjsnmj . . 
Pwlrauiui 

3 £67 £61 
477,075 
539.852 
625.233 
517.322 
702.969 
705.1J0 

7SS 

850 

923 

959 

906 

567 

760 

4- 9-2 
4-8-2 
4-8-3 
4-10-7 
4-6-9 
4-15.4 
4-6-8 

+2-8 
—2-9 
+5-9 
+4-6 
+ fl 
+ 1-4 

■Population.* 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

Knura-raterl . . 
Unraj^rantn 

3,568 
62 | 

3,267 

89 

4-301 

—27 


000'* unuitttl. 
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The present increase is high in Maharajganj tahsil as a result of several 
factors. Manj 7 new sugar factories have been opened there and have attracted 
labour ; there happened to be a unusual number of wood-cutters at work in the 
jungle at the time of the final enumeration ; the opening of the new railway 
extension to Nautanwan had already attracted many traders ; and several 'new 
masonry wells have been built which provide better drinking watei for the people, 
resulting in some improvement in the public health. In Gorakhpur tahsil the 
larger increase is due chiefly to the growth 'of Gorakhpur municipality and the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway Officers and Workshops. The birth-rate has 
been slightly higher and the death-rate lower than the divisional average, the 
resulting survival rate (12*2) being very high. The low death-rate (19‘2) is 
amazing for an eastern district reputedly unhealthy, and suggests that deaths 
have been under-recorded more than births, for fever, plague, cholera and small- 
pox have taken as heavy a toll from this as from any other district. 

Immigrants have decreased from 2‘7 to 1‘7 per cent, of the population, 
the actual numbers having declined by 309 per cent. There has been a marked 
decline since 1911. According to the vital statistics, on the balance of migra- 
tion the district has lost 96,000 persons in the decade. Part of this is probably 
due to the understatement of deaths. Allowing for this it would appear that 
semi-permanent emigration is still practically as great as it was in 1921. 
Emigrants go to the Assam tea-gardens, to the mills and coalmines of Bengal, 
and to service in Calcutta. 

- The large volume of emigration is not in the least surprising when the 
amazingly high densities of the first four tahsils are considered and it is remem- 
bered that the population subsists almost entirely on agriculture and what is 
remitted by emigrants from outside the district. There is further a large 
volume of seasonal emigration of labour from Gorakhpur to Bengal at the end 
of the rains for cutting the rice and jute crops, but this has declined very 
materially in the last three years of the decade. This seasonal migration does 
not affect the census figures as the migrants were at home at both censuses. 
The district has the third highest density in the province and is second only to 
Jaunpur district in point of rural density. 


The lower density in MaharajgaD j tahsil is due to forest areas and the 
comparatively undeveloped state of parts of the tahsil. The latter reason 
accounts for the low density of Padrauna. 

(2) Basti . — The increase in this district is slightly below the divisional 



PopuTa- 


Percentage 
variation — 

Tahsil. 

tion. 

Density. 

1921—31 1911—21 

-Basti district .. 

2,078,024 

737 

+7-9 +S-2 

. Bansi 

476,352 

111 

+ 10-8 +3-5 

Basti 

418,295 

758 

+7-4 +3-4 

Domariaganj . . 

376,371 

642 

+ 10-1 +11-7 

Harraiya, 

353,129 

701 

+3-4 +2-3 

Khalilabad 

.453,877 

805 

+7-5 +6'1 

Population.* 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

Enumerated . . 

2,078 

1,925 

+ 153 

Immigrants 

49 

64 

—15 


*000’s omitted. 


average, butis nevertheless well above 
the provincial figure. Bansi and 
Domariaganj tahsils show higher 
increases because they are healthier 
than the other tahsils, being usually 
free from plague. Harraiya tahsil is 
notorious for plague and cholera, 
and has suffered heavily from these 
diseases in. the past decade. Khalil- 
abad and Basti tahsils have .also 
suffered to a lesser extent in this 
way. The district population is now 
27-4 per cent, higher than it was 50 
years back. 


During the past decade both birth and death-rates have been somewhat 
above the divisional figures, the survival rate (8 ’7) being below the divisional 
figure. 

Immigrants have decreased from 3 • 3 to 2 • 3 per cent, of the population, 
the actual numbers having declined by 23*8 per cent. The decrease has been 
continuous since 1901. According to the vital statistics the district has lost 
14,000 persons on the balance of migration in the decade. Emigration thus 
appears to have declined materially. This is partly the result of a decreased 
demand for labour in Assain and Bengal, but is also in part due to the fact that 
the heavy adult mortality in the previous decade coupled with the favourable 
agricultural conditions of the present decade kept many people at home on the 
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land. The density of the district is well above -that of the division, especially 
in the rural areas. It is higher in Khalilabad tahsil which borders on densely- 
populated Gorakhpur. J 

(3) Gonda .— The increase in this district is somewhat below the divisional 

figure, though it is a shade over the 


Tahsil. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Density. 

Percentage 
variation — 

1921—31 

1911—21 

Qonda district . . 

1,576,003 

555 

+70 

+4-3 

Qonda 

411,418 

665 

+3’7 

+0’6 

Tarabganj 

375,146 

566 

+5’9 

+3’4 

Utraula 

789,439 

506 

+9*3 

+7’7 

Population. 4 

1931. 

1921 

Variation. 

Enumerated . . 

1,576 

1,473 

-M03 

Immigrants 

68 

72 


-4 


♦000’s omitted. 


provincial average. It is lower in 
Gonda tahsil on account of its high 
density, many emigrants having left 
during the decade and disease having 
taken a fair toll. The larger increase 
in tahsil Utraula is due to the 
development of its tarai area and 
the consequent growth of many 
markets. There has been consider, 
able migration from Gonda tahsil 
to the tarai in the decade. The dis- 
trict population how stands 24*0 per 
cent, higher than it was 50 years 
ago, the only decade in which a decrease has been returned being 1891 — 1901 
when the district suffered from the famine of 1896-7. 

During the past decade the birth-rate (26 * 3) has been second lowest in the 
province, Debra Dun being the lowest. The death-rate has been the lowest 
(17 * 7). This suggests larger errors in the vital statistics than in other districts, 
for the mortality from fever and cholera (which is almost endemic) has been 
as had in this district as in most others. The survival rate (8-6) has been below 
that of the division, but almost coincides with the provincial figures. 

Immigrants have decreased from 4‘ 9 to 4*3 per cent, of the population, 
the actual numbers having declined by 5*6 per cent. There has been a steady 
decline since 1901 when the figure was 102,000. On the balance of migration 
the district has lost 24,000 persons. There has been some increase in emigration 
from the district during the decade, especially from Gonda tahsil. The district 
density is below the divisional average both including and excluding the urban 
areas, partly as a result of the forest areas included in Utraula talisil, and on 
account of certain tarai areas included in Tarabganj tahsil. 

(4) Baliraich . — The increase in this district is the lowest in the division, 

though it is exactly the provincial 


Talisil. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Density. 

Percent ago 
variation — • 

1921—31 

1911—21 

Bahraich district 

1,136,348 

431 

+6-7 

+ 17 

Baliraich 

432,647 

465 

+6-9 

+2’3 

Kaisarganj 

355,060 

520 

+2’4 

+2-9 

Nonpnra 

348,641 

340 

-HI’0 

—0-4 

Population.* 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

Enumerated . . 

1,136 

1,065 

+71 

Immigrants 

46 

50 


—4 


average, 
tahsil is 


*000’b omitted. 


The increase in JNanpara 
high due partly- to its 
larger proportion of Muslim popula- 
tion, partly to immigrants cultivating 
new land, and partly to the fact that 
the census was earlier in 1931 and 
the exodus of the cold weather immi- 
grants to the jungle areas for felling 
trees, etc., had not begun. The low 
increase in Kaisarganj talisil is partly 
duo to the last fact, to somi-perma- 
nent emigration outside the district, 
and to its relative unhealthiness. 


The district population is now 29 ’4 per cent, liigher than it was 50 years 
ago. The only decade to show a decrease was 1901 — 11 when many people loft 
the district on account of the famine of 1907-08. Even then the Joss was 

only 0‘ 3 per cent. . , . .. 

During the past decade the birth and death-rates -wore both above tiio 
divisional average, the resulting survival rate (8*2) being below the divisional 
figure. The district lias suffered a good decl from fever and cholera, t io 

latter being almost endemic. . .. 

Immigrants have decreased from 4*7 to 4*0 per cent, of the population, 
the actual numbers having declined by 8'6 per cent. The decline has been 
continuous’ since 1 001. According to the vital statistics there has been a loss 
on the balance of migration in the decade of 16,000 persons. 
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The district density is about two-thirds that of the division both including 
and excluding the urban areas. It is lower in Nanpara and Bahraich tahsils 
on account of forest and tarai areas. 


To sum up, the increase during the past decade in the population of this 
natural division has been one-fifth higher than the provincial figure, and the 
population now stands 31 per cent, higher than it did 50 years back, an increase 
comparable only with that in Himalaya, West. Every census since 1881 has 
revealed an increase though sometimes a small one. Eamine and even the virulent 
influenza epidemic of 1918-9 have merely retarded the rate of increase. During 
the past decade the map reveals that the greatest percentage increases have 
occurred in the northern tahsils of the division where the density is relatively 
lower, partly on account of forest areas and partly on account of the more un- 
developed condition of agriculture. This larger percentage increase is due in 
no small measure to the extension of the cultivated area in these tahsils in the 
past decade, the pressure on the land in other areas having driven cultivators 
into hitherto undeveloped tracts. This is especially noticeable in the north 
of Gorakhpur district where many new village sites have sprung up in the past 
decade and much virgin soil is being cultivated, more especially with sugarcane 
to feed the numerous cane factories that have sprung up towards the end of 
the decade ; and also in the Nanpara tahsil of district Bahraich. 

Both birth and death-rates have, in the past decade, been the lowest of 
any division in the province, the resulting survival rate (10*1) being about one- 
sixth higher than the provincial figure. This suggests considerable omissions 
in the vital statistics especially in the death returns, for the division is reported 
to be one of the most unhealthy in the province and has suffered heavily from 
fever, plague and cholera in the last ten years. 

On the balance of migration, according to the vital statistics, the division 
has lost 151,000 persons ; but in view of the relatively greater under-recording 
of deaths I suspect the real figure to be somewhat lower. Nevertheless the 
loss has been very great and includes a larger proportion of semi-permanent 
labour migration to Assam and Bengal. 

The divisional density is second only to that of Indo-Gangetic Plain, 
East to which the southern areas of Gorakhpur and Basti approximate closely 
in character. There is a noticeable lack of large towns, and the density of the 
rural areas of southern Basti and Gorakhpur is very high indeed. 
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8, —Indo- Oangeiic Plain , East. 

The variation in population and density between 1921 and 1931 is 
illustrated by talisils in diagram no. 26. 


VARIATION IN POPULATION AND DENSITY BY TAHSILS 1921-31. 
INDO-GANGETIC PLAIN, EAST 


Diagram 26 
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MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION BY DISTRICTS AND TAHSILS. 

(1) Benares . — The increase in tins district has been somewhat above the 

divisional average, and very close to 
the provincial. The increase in Chan- 
dauli is somewhat higher than in 
Benares tahsil, in part due to the 
growth in importance of Mughal 
Sarai as a railway and business 
centre. ' 

The district population now. stands 
S • 1 per cent, higher than it did fifty 
years ago. The only decade which 
showed a decrease was 1891 — 1901, 
owing to the effects of the famine of' 

*000’s omitted. 1896-7. 

During the past decade the birth-rate and death-rate were both materially 
above the divisional figure, the survival rate (6 - l) also being above the 
divisional figure. The death-rate is, however, artificially augmented by those 
who come to the holy city to die, and actually the district has not suffered 
very badly from epidemics (excepting some cholera in 1921). 

Immigrants have increased from 7*0 to 8*3 per cent, of the population, 
the actual numbers having risen by 34*2 per cent, but they are still below the 
1911 level. These figures are largely dependent on the accidents of pilgrimage. 
According to the vital statistics there has been a gain of 6,000 persons on the 
balance of migration in the decade. Emigration appears to have increased 
somewhat since 1921, due to the pressure on the soil in the rural areas. 

The district density is the highest in the province owing to the presence of 
Benares City and the small area of the district, and the rural density is third 
highest in the province to Jaunpur and Goraldipur. The density in Benares 
tahsil reflects the large Benares City population. 

(2) Jaunpur . — The incre8.se is somewhat above the divisional figure and; 

slightly above the provincial. Jaun- 
pur tahsil shows a remarkable in- 
crease due partly to the fact that 
several people were on their way to, 
sadr to attend the Shitla Chaukia, 
fair which was held the day after the 
final enumeration, and partly to an 
influx of people to Jaunpur munici- 
pality and its environments who had, 
fled from Benares on account of the 
communal riots. The relatively high 
increase in Mariahu tahsil was occa- 
sioned by the return of many coolies 
and other emigrants, from Calcutta 

*ooo’8 omitted. and other industrial centres, as a 

result of trade depression. Normally more persons emigrate from this tahsil 
than from any other. The lower increases in Machhlishahr and Shahganj 
tahsils reflect their relative unhealthiness. They have suffered badly from 
plague. 

The district population is now only 2*2 per cent, higher than it was 60. 
years ago, owing to losses from the famine of 1896-7, heavy plague mortality 
between 1901 and 1911, influenza in 1918-9, and continuous emigration in the 
past to Bengal and overseas. 

During the past decade the birth and death-rates have both been well 
below the divisional average, though the survival rate (6*2) has been above the 
divisional figure. 

Imm igr ant s have increased from 5'2 to 5 - 6 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion, the actual numbers having risen by 15 • 7 per cent, the decline of 1921 having 
been almost made good. According to the vital statistics there has been a gain 
of 8,000 persons in the decade on the balance of migration. But the vital statis- 
tics are obviously faulty (which is not surprising in such a congested area), 
and the births have been understated more than the deaths. 


Tahsil. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Density. 

Percentage 
variation — 

1921—31 1911—21 

Jaunpur district 

1,236,071 

797 

+70 

—0 1 

Jaunpur 

278,405 

987 

+ 10-6 

+ 1-3 

Kiraknt 

206,926 

852 

+6-0 

+2-6 

Machhlishahr . . 

229.075 

666 

+5-3 

—3-7 

Mariahu 

253.939 

794 

+8-0 

—2-3 

Shahganj 

267,726 

742 

+4’8 

+ 1-8 

Population.* 

1931- 

1921. 

Variation. 

Enumerated . . 

1,236 

-1,155 

+81 

Immigrants . . 

70 

59 

+ 11 


Tahsil. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Density. 

Percentage 
variation — 

1921—31 1911—21 

Benares district 

1,016,378 

930 

+6-8 

+1-6 

Bonarcs 

702,325 

1,205 

+6M 

+ 1‘4 

Chandauli 

314,053 

616 

+8-4 

+2-0 

Population.* 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

Enumerated . . 

1,016 

952 

+64 

Immigrants . . ! 

85 

63 

+22 
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Actually the district has lost slightly on the balance in the decade, and 
emigrants probably still number over 10 per cent, of the natural population, 
though there has been a distinct falling off in their numbers during the latter 
part of the decade. There is also considerable seasonal emigration to Bengal, 
as from Gorakhpur. This too has fallen off materially. 

The district density is second only to that of Benares, and the density in 
the rural areas (761) is higher than in any other district or state. It is higher 
in Jaunpur tahsil on account of the larger urban population. It is lower in 
Mhehhlishahr tahsil mainly on account of the extensive barren area, which 
includes largo usar plains, and numerous swamps and jhils. 

(3) Ghazipur. — The increase in this district is slightly below the divisional 

average, and is spread unevenly 


Tahsil. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Density. 

Porccntngo 
variation — 

1921—31 

1911—21 

Ghazipur district 
Ghazipur 
Muhammadabad 
Saidpur 

824071 

294,265 

269.835 

260,871 

634 

676 

619 

605 

+S-6 
4-8 -8 
+6-9 
+0*9 

—0 9 
—0-9 
—2*3 
+0*8 

Population* 

1931- 

1921." 

Variation. 

Enumerated . . 

825 

782 

+43 

Immigrants 

47 

49 

- 

-2 


is 

throughout the tahsils. Saidpur 
tahsil returns a very small increase, 
though this ’ was the only tahsil to 
show an increase in the previous 
decade. The higher increase in Gha- 
zipur tahsil is due to its relatively 
larger urban population. The popu- 
lation of the district is now 8*9 per 
cent, lower than it was 50 years ago, 
heavy losses having resulted from 
the famine of 1896-7 and from 
epidemic disease (chiefly plague) in 
•ooo’a omitted. the decade 1901 — 11. During the 

last ten years the recorded birth-rate has been below average and the death- 
rate somewhat above average (due to endemic plague and cholera). The 
resulting survival rate (3 '2) was second lowest in the province (Azamgarh was 
lowest at 2*7) and although the district is an unhealthy one this extremely 
low survival rate suggests more than usually inaccurate vital statistics, and 
a large understatement of the excess of births over deaths. 

Immigrants have decreased from 5’ 9 to 5*7 per cent, of the population, 
the actual numbers having declined by 4* 6 per cent. On the balance of migration, 
according to the vital statistics, there has been a gain of 19,000 persons during 
the decade ; but as in the case of Jaunpur, I consider ‘there has been an under- 
recording of the excess of births over deaths, and that the district has actually 
lost, though there has been a slight decline in emigration in the decade. 

The district density is below the divisional average both including and 
excluding the urban areas. That of Ghazipur tahsil is somewhat higher than 
the other tahsils on account of its larger urban population. 

(4) Ballia. — There has been a remarkably large increase in the population 

of this congested district in the past 
decade, but in spite of this the popu- 
lation is still 6*3 per cent. less than 
it was 50 years ago, owing to 
extremely heavy losses from plague 
and other epidemics, especially in 
the decade 1901 — 11. The increase 
in the last 10 years has been spread 
fairly evenly over the tahsils. It 
is larger in Bansdih tahsil chiefly on 
account of the increase in the popu- 
lation of its towns. Both birth and 
death-rates have been below the 


Tahsil. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Density. 

Percentage 
variation — 

1921—31 

191 1— 21 

Ballia district .. 

913,090 

742 

+9-9 

—1-7 

Ballia 

362,864 

832 

+9*5 

—2-4 

Bansdih 

275.775 

739 

+ IP5 

—2-3 

Basra 

274.451 

650 

+8*8 

-0-2 

Population* 

1931. 

1921- 

Variation. 

Enumerated .. 

913 

831 

+82 

Immigrants 

38 

33 

+5 


*00Q's omitted. 


average of the division (the latter being surprising in view of the fact that 
plague and cholera are endemic), and the survival Tate (7 * 2) has been well above 
the divisional figure. Immigrants have increased from 4*0 to 4*2 per cent> of 
the population, the actual numbers having risen by 14*8 per cent. According 
to the vital statistics there has been a gain of 22,000 persons on the balance 
of migration ; but tbe same conditions obtain here as in Jaunpur and Ghazipur. 

Emigration has decreased somewhat in the decade, though not to the 
extent that the vital statistics would suggest. Emigrants probably 6til| 
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number 10 per cent, of the natural population. The district density is about 
the average of the division both including and excluding towns. 


Tahsil. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Density. 

Percentage 
variation — 

1921—31 1911—21 

Azamiarh district 

1,571,577 

710 

+2-S +2-4 

Ahraula 

317,374 

720 

—1-2 +5-1 

Deogaon 

236,220 

614 

+0-9 +4-6 

Ghosi 

263,703 

719 

+7-4 +0-1 

Muhnmmndabntl 

258,409 

722 

+4-5 +2-7 

Ni'nmsbnd 

260,565 

832 

+ 5-5 +0-1 

Sturri 

235,301 

676 

+0-8 +1-3 

Popul ition * 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

Enumerated . . 

1,572 

1,529 

+43 

Immigrants . . 

49 

59 

—10 


*000’s omitted. 


(5) Azamgarh . — This district has 
one of the smallest increases of the 
province, and the variations through- 
out the tahsils are very uneven. 
Ahraula tahsil records an actual 
decrease, and Deogaon and Sagri 
tahsils, with comparatively lower 
densities, show but small increases. 
Ghosi tahsil, on the other hand, shows 
an increase above the provincial 
average. The differences are probably 
due to the relative effects of 
emigation. 


The district population now stands 3*1 per cent, lower than it did 50 
years ago, owing to the effects of the famine of 1896-7 and heavy mortality from 
plague in the decade 1901 — 11 and since. During the last ten years the birth- 
rate has been average and the death-rate above average (on account of fever 
and endemic plague and cholera), the survival rate (2*7) being the lowest in the 
province. Although the district is unhealthy and misses few epidemics, the very 
low survival rate for the past favourable decade suggests a large understatement 
of the excess of births over deaths. 


Immigrants have decreased from 3’ 8 to 3*1 per cent, of the population, 
the actual numbers having declined by 17 "0 per cent. According to the vital 
statistics there would appear to be a gain on the balance of migration of 1,000 
persons in the decade but the record especially in respect ol births is evidently 
very incomplete and allowing for this the district has probably lost at least 
40,000 on the balance of migration during the decade, though emigration, which 
is mostly to Bihar and Orissa, Assam and Bengal, declined towards the end of 
the decade on account of trade depression. 

The district density is below the divisional average both including and 
excluding towns. The population is spread fairly evenly over the tahsils, though 
the density is lower in tahsil Deogaon on account of its large barren areas which 
include u-sar plains, swamps, and jhils, and higher in tahsil Nizamabad on 
account of its high urban population and greater fertility. 


To sum up, the increase in the population of this natural division in the 
past decade has been slightly below the average of the province, and the popula- 
tion now stands only 1*6 per cent, higher than it did 50 years ago, chiefly as a 
result of the famine of 1896-7, the ravages of plague and influenza, and losses 
by emigration. 

The increases of the past decade are chiefly to be found in the southern 
and eastern tahsils of the division. 

The birth-rate has been markedly below the provincial average and the 
death-rate has been average, the resulting survival rate (4’ 9) being the lowest 
of any division in the province. But the vital statistics are very unreliable in 
this most congested division, more especially in respect of births which have 
been markedly under-recorded. 

From the recorded vital statistics the division would appear to have 
g ain ed 57,000 persons on the balance of migration in the decade, but this is very 
far from the truth. Immigrants have slightly increased and emigrants have 
probably declined to some extent since 1921, but the division as a whole has, 
if any thin g, lost on the balance in the decade, and of course the total emigrants 
in 1931 outnumbered the immigrants by more than two to one. 

The divisional density is by far the highest of any natural division in the 
province, both including and excluding the urban areas, the highest densities 
figuring in the south-western areas. 

68. In paragraph 23 supra reference has been made to certain factors 
which affect density, and now it will be convenient to discuss a few of these in 
the light of the past decade. 


. 14 



(1) Social 
conditions. 


(2) Physical. 
(a) Periility 
and rainfall. 


(6) Density 
and the gross 
cultivated area 


Casio. 

Variation in 
population. 

1921—31. 

1901—31. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Bhuinhar . . 

+ 1*5 

—8*7 

Brahman 

+0-9 

—4*8 

Kayastha . . 

+5*7 

—9'3 

Rajput 

+8*3 

—4-9 

Bhisti 

+24*3 

+ 14*0 

Chamar 

+8-0 


Dhobi 

+9*5 

+9-0 

Dhtrnia 

+ 17*3 

+8*4 

Julaha 

+ 14*0 

+8*9 

Kumhar 

+ 11*9 

+7*0 

Loniya 

+ 11*3 

+ 17*8 

Pasi 

+9*2 

+ 17*8 
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69. First a few words on the effects of social conditions. A study of 

Subsidiary Table I to Chapter XU will reveal 
that the lower castes are multiplying at a 
greater rate than the higher castes, in spite of 
the lower standard of living enjoyed by the 
former and their consequent greater exposure 
to the ravages of disease. . The figures for 
selected castes are shown in the margin. 
Since 1901 the higher castes have actually 
lost in numbers, whereas most of the lower 
castes show increases. (The returns of Bhangis 
at various censuses have been vitiated by "the 
inclusion of different castes and sub-castes 
under this appellation and by variations in 
the manner in which they have returned them - 
selves from time to time. Their figures have 
therefore been omitted.) 

In all countries of tbe world the same process is going on, the lower 
classes multiplying at a greater rate than the upper classes. The figures of the 
1931 c ens us in Eng land and Wales disclose that the birth-rate has fallen by 
16*3 per cent, as compared with the previous decade, in spite of the fact that 
marriage rates were well maintained particularly at the younger and more 
reproductive ages. The birth-rate of the upper and upper middle classes is 119 
per mille, while for skilled workmen it is 153 and for unskil led workman 213. 
It means that in England and Wales those who contribute the best to the race 
are contributing far less than their share of offspring. The same is true of all 
other countries including India. Persons of higher caste and society who possess . 
relatively more education and wealth, and enjoy a better standard of living, are 
multiplying at a low rate. Those of lower castes with little or no hteracy, meagre 
means and a low standard of living are multiplying at a higher rate. The latter 
exist to a proportionally larger extent in the east of the_ province, and acco 
for the high density there in spite of the ravages of disease. Prohibition of 
widow remarriage, wholesale condemnation of illegitimate offspring o ^ 

immediate social ostracism, enforced celibacy in many high castes 
paucity of girls marriage with whom is permitted by the prevalence of hyper- 

increase _adop^_o£ 


the low standard of positive healtn among me ^ tt; 

prevalence of widow remarriage, admission of illegitimate 
caste fold on payment of small penalties to the caste piomnee of 

the methods of birth-control, and the existence of yolyga J, ^ 

of the J lower castes and result in their increasing at a gr 

^“r&noerning the theory that fertility of 

the density, I have nothing to remark. It is self-evie either 

duce of the land is greate? (i.e., where the 8ml is 

natural or artificial is sufficient) the land ^ insufficient sustenance 

is only when all the fertile land is taken up and still gives msufficient rosteumice 

for the population that some would-be cultivators will pr 

fertile. . , 

The most interesting correlation referred to by Mr. Blm ? ensitvri 

density; and the gross ££*?% the former savours 



of the familiar controversy as to ™ ^ province, 

Mr. Edye’s view that, under the conditions which n p which 1 

the gross cultivated area is determined by the dennty. It xa this prov- 

rKisssi’siSga.A 
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of ngriculluro). Industrial development is still so tardy that it does not account 
for very striking changes in density. Another fact that I think will be allowed 
to pass unchallenged, is that no cultivator stops to think whothor lie oan 
afford to increase his family. Ho acoopts all the arrows that aro sent to fill 
his quiver. If no epidemics intervene, as in tho last decade, bis family grows 
and ho has to find extra means for their support. We kavo seen that ho does 
not. ns n rule, wish to micro! o and leave his holding, and so ho has either to 
increase his holding (a difficult matter inmost villages) grow more paying crops 
(again a difficult matter as a rule) or inercaso his double -cropped area. It is 
thus evident that under these conditions tho increase in tho population (which 
moans increase in density) is tho cause of increasing tho gross cultivated area, 
and the reverse is not the case, for tho cultivator will not have any more child- 
ren because he is hotter off by reason of cultivating a larger gross area. As 
Mr. Kdyo remarked, a point must sooner or later bo reached at which the means 
of support derivable from agriculture cannot bo expanded furthor, and if mcan- 
whilo other means of support have not been dovclopod, density will then bo 
determined by agricultural conditions, but this point is not yet in sight. In 
this connexion tho following figures nro of interest, taken from Subsidiary 
Tablo I at tho end of this chapter. East Satpuras and Himalaya West havo 
been omitted as both aro hilly and afforested areas and tlieir figures in Subsidiary 
Tabic I are largely estimated. 


Natural divi-den. 

D-wity per 
square mile 
in niml area. 


Percentage of- 

- 


Culturable 
to total 
nren. 

Net culti- 
vated to 
total area. 

Xcl culti- 
vated to 
culturablo 
area. 

Irrigated to 
gross culti- 
vated area. 

Doublo-crop- 
pod to cul- 
turablo area. 

Sab-Him.it.iyn, Wes'. 

374 

79-0 

5-1-1 

6S*5 

12-4 

15-9 

Indo-Gangesie riiin, We<l 

459 

85- 1 

65-4 

76-1 

30*5 

13-5 

Indo-Cnngv*. ic Plain. Cent rat . . 

50-1 

80 -6 

57-7 

71-6 

20-0 

16*8 

Control Tr.din Plateau 

IE9 

81-0 

43-3 

53-4 

6-9 

5-0 

Sub-Himalaya, East . . 

624 

85-5 

6S-0 

79 6 

16-8 

28-3 

In'lo-Gmjr'tic riiin. En't .. 

<25 

84-6 

G7-5 

79-8 

27-5 

19'1 


Bofore wo draw any conclusions from tho figures somo correction must be 
applied for the fact that tho cult tiro bio area includes a vast amount of what is 
not Teally culturablo at all under present conditions. Eor instanco, it includes 
threshing-floors, well-runs and villngo paths ; again in Bundolkliand (Control 
India Plateau) it includes largo areas overgrown with a weed lenown as Jeans, 
which havo to bo loft barren for a number of years until tho weed dies of its own 
accord ; in Sub-Himalaya, West a largo proportion of tho so-called culturable 
waste lies in tracts which are extremely unhealthy and so cultivation impossible. 
Mr. Blunt estimated only 5 per cent, of tho rocordedjmlturablo waste as really 
culturablo and I agroo with this. 

Adjusting tho figures for this and adding the doublo-croppod area to the 
not cultivated area to got tho gross oultivatod aroa, the following figures 
emorge : — 


Natural division. 

Density 
per square 
mile in 
rural nrco. 

Order in 
point of 
donsity. 

Pcrccnt-igo 
of gross 
oultivatod 
to corroctod 
culturable 
area. 

Order in 
point of 
pros* 
cultivated 
area. 

Percentage of correctod oulturnblo 
area still available for cultivation. 

1931. 

■ 

1911. 

Per- 

centage. 

Serial 

order. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 

Sub-HiraaTnvn, West 

mm 

5 

108-4 

4 

12-0 

5 

14-8 

14-0 

Indo-Gangotic Plain, West 


4 


5 

8-5 

4 

J0-1 

9-3 

Indo-GnngoticTlnln, Central 


3 

112-8 

3 

8-6 

3 

8-9 

9-5 

Central India Plateau 

189 

6 

88*5 

6 

19-0 

6 

23-0 

24-5 

Sub-IIimnlnya, East 

624 

2 

128*1 

i 

5’5 

i 

4-0 

7-9 

Indo-Gangotio Plain, East 

686 

1 

1 16‘6 

2 

5-9 

2 

10-1 

11-2 
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The first point of note is the close correlation between the gross cultivated 
area and the density. The order in point of the former is the same as in point 
of the latter with two exceptions. Sub-Himalaya, East changes place with 
Ihdo-Gangetie Plain East, and Sub-Himalaya, West with Ihdo-Gangetic Plain, 
West. In each case the average density figure of the sub-montane division is 
low on account of the inclusion of forest areas, though the actual density in the 
major portion of each of the sub -montane divisions is not less than the average 
of the corresponding Gangetic Plain division. Another factor which contributes 
to these interchanges is the fact that communications are not so good in the sub- 
montane divisions as * in the Gangetic Plain so the price that crops fetch is 
correspondingly lower than in the Gangetic Plain and a larger gross area has to 
be cultivated to ensure the same return. 

Possible The second notable point is that the serial order figures of the percentage 

extension of , of culturable land left uncultivated closely follow the density serials, showing 
cut ivatea area, that the density has determined not only the gross cultivated area but also the 
net cultivated area. 

Lastly, the figures in the columns 6, 8 and 9 show how far it is still possible 
for any future increase in density to be provided for by expansion of cultivation: 
Since 1911 here has been a general reduction in the land available for 
fresh cultivation, but even in Sub-Himalaya, East and Indo-Gangetic Plain, 

. East the limit has not yet been reached, though in - these divisions it would 
appear that if the population continues to multiply at the present rate the time 
is not far distant when no extension of the cultivated area will be possible to 
provide for them. Even as it is we see that a large volume of emigration takes 
place from these divisions owing to the pressure on the soil. As the population 
multiplies the cultivator will either have to supplement His income by more 
•extensive double-cropping (this of course is limited by the capacity of the soil) 
by growing more paying crops, by employing his spare time in some subsidiary 
occupation, or else the pressure on the soil will have to be relieved by heavier 
emigration. The question of subsidiary sources of income is a most important 
one. Already many cultivators and their family members do augment the 
family income in this way. The matter is dealt with in Chapter VIII. • 

(c) Density The last correlation is that between density and crops. Here again I main- 

aruL crops. tain that density exercises a considerable influence on the proportion of the 

more paying crops that are sown, and not the converse. The ordinary cultivator 
looks to the Jeharif or autumn crops to provide him with food, and to the 
rabi or spring crops to provide him with money to pay his rent and debts, to 
marry his children and obtain the other necessaries of life. The larger his 
family the more margin of profit must he secure from his holding to support 
them, and hence he must grow a larger area of the more paying crops. The 
more paying crops are (i) rice, (ii) wheat and barley, and (iii) certain other 
crops such as oil-seeds, sugarcane, maize, cotton, opium, tobacco and vegetables. 
The percentages of these (excluding vegetables, figures for which are 
net available, but which in any case would not affect the figures to any appre- 
ciable extent) to the gross cultivated area are shown below : — 


Natural division. 

Density per 
square mile 
in rural 
area. •' 

Percentage of the area under valuable crops to tlic 
gross cultivated area. 

Rice. 

Wheat 
end - 
barley. 

Otbcr 

valuable 

crops. 

Total. 

Sub-Himalaya, West .. i - ..' .. 

374 

20-9 

29*1 

I5'0 

65*0 

Iado-Gazgciig Plain, West ' 

459 

4'3 

31*5 ! 

15 '4 

5J'2 

Inrlo-Oongetio Plain, Central 

- 50 4 

19*1 

25-5 

5-9 

50*5 

Central India Plateau . . '.. . . 

189 

3*7 

20-4 

12 '0 

35*1 

Sub-Himalaya, East . . ' 

624 

34'4 

22*4 

14-4 

7f'2 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East • 

636 

24 '7 

24-4 

9 - 3 

53*4 
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71. t !»:-.? nr.* arrived at. in (‘hapter IV — Ago, may bo 

i,ri(.|Jv luimmarkwd la re, ns Hn«y have a very material bearing on tho futuro 
movement" *»f tie? population. An examination of the ape distribution of tho 
population at the beginning and end of the last dorado shows that tho 
birth-rate should continue to in«*r-‘:i:’o till about- 11139, then diminish for 
a few year,; after which n rapid ri-o should o -our. But at. tho same timo 
it is to ho noted that, the present ape distribution, havinp Ruoli a largo 
pioportiou of pooplo at tho exposed age-periods, viz. : — childhood in the enso 
of both males and females, and at the reproductive period 10 — 10 in tho onso 
of females, is more, so to speak, vulnerable now that it lias boon for ovor 30 
years, so that epidemics, if they do secure a hold, nro lilcoly to provo vory 
fatal. 

Further, as between tho two largo religious communities of this province, 
tho more rapid ineroaso in tho Muslim than tho Hindu population, so noticeable 
in the past decade, is likely to continue into tho next decade and to bo accolornt- 
ed still further in tho decade after that. Although tho futuro birth-rato will 
naturally play an important part in deciding whether tho population enumera- 
ted in li»U will ho larger than that enumerated in 1031, a still jnoro important 
factor will ho tho futuro death -rate. CJivon tho immunity from opidomics 
enjoyed, in tho last deoatlo a still largor inoroaso should be found at noxt consus, 
but a recurrence of such low doath-rutos throughout a wholo docado oan 
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Definition of 
house. 


Persons per 
house and 
houses per 
square mile. 


CHAPTER I. — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OP THE POPULATION. 

soaroely be hoped for. To a less extent emigration will affect the population 
figure at next census, and the volume of emigration. will depend on the survival 
rate and the comparative attractions of agriculture and industry within this 
province, and industry and servico outside the province. These then are the 
faotors that will determine the size of tho population to bo enumerated by 
my successor, but tho governing faotor will undoubtedly be the death-rate. 

i 0 

Part VII.— Houses and Families. 

72. Imperial Table I includes statistics of the number of houses in the 
province and in each district and state within the province. Tahsilwise 
figures will be found in Provincial Table I, and villagewise figures are embodied 
in the Village Directories. The definition of a house for the purposes of this 
census was the same as in 1911 and 1921, and ran as follows : — 

A “house” for census purposes, is the dwelling place of a single commen- 
sal family which uses the same chulha, whether it be a building, or part of a 
building, or a temporary shelter. For the purposes of the General Village 
Register, the patwaris should be ordered to count each family which 
“eats from one and the same chulha ” (eki chulha Jca pakka Jchate hain). 

Notes. — (1) Care should be taken not to tell patwaris to oount the aotual chulhas, but tho familios which 
eat from one and the same chulha. In praotico many commensal families, from motives of convenience or 
necessity, have more than one aotual chulha, though still, theoretically, “ eating from one and the some chulha ”. 

(2) Servants residing -with such a commensal family Bhould not be oounted os forming separate 
families, even though they do not in faot eat from the same chulha as the oommensal family in -which they serve. 

(3) In hotels and sarais each room or suite of rooms-allotted to a different traveller or family, should 

he treated as a separate house. i 

(4) In the compounds of Europeans and Anglo-Indians, each tenement in a row of servants’ quarters' 
should he treated as a separate house. 

(5) In ooolie lines each tenement will likewise form a separate house. 

This definition is based on an idea which is familiar to the popular mind 
and is now thoroughly understood. It is clear that it describes what a 
European would call a commensal family or “household”, rather than a “house” 
which to him means a structural rather than a social unit. The present number 
of houses thus corresponds closely to the number of independent families 
which are in all senses of the word joint. 

73. The total number of houses in the British territory of the province 
is 10,142,209 which gives 4* 8 persons per house and 95 houses per square mile. 
The corresponding figures for each district in the province at each census since 
1881 are given in Subsidiary Table VII at the end of this chapter. The defini- 
tion of a house in the censuses of 1881 — 1901 was somewhat different from that 
used since. Separate families who lived in one structural house and used the 
same entrance were then considered as one house. This resulted in a higher 
number of persons per house. The figures for the years 1911 — 1931 are how- 
ever in every way comparable. It will be noticed that the size of family is fairly 
uniform throughout the natural divisions and districts with the exception of Sub- 
Himalaya, East and Indo-Gangetic Plain, East where it rises to 5'2, showing 
that part of the greater density in these divisions is due to the fact that tho 
average family is larger here than in the rest of the province. But the order of 
natural divisions arranged according to the average number of houses per square 
mile corresponds exactly with their order according to density so that it is clear 
that the main factor which determines density is the number of families and 
not the relative size of family. 

In England and Wales the average size of a private family was 4*36 in 1911 
and 4*14 in 1921. The 1931 figure is not available at tho time of -writing, but 
it is unlikely, to ho so fngfi as in 1921. It thus appears that though in 1911 tho 
figure for this province was very close to that of England and Wales, there has 
boon since a tendency to smaller families in "the latter country and to larger 
families in this province. 
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Tlio marginal table compares the variations in population ancl size of 

avorago family between 1911 
and 1921, and 1921 and 1931. 
The use of these figures is to 
one bio the increase in popula- 
tion to be apportioned between 
the increase in size of families 
and the incroaso in the number 
of families. 


Natural division. 

1921 

—31. 

1911 

— 21 . 

Percen- 

tage 

variation 
in popu- 
lation. 

lYocon- 

lago 

variation 
m per- 
sons pvt 
family. 

Perivii- 

t.igo 

variation 
>n jiopu- 
lat ton. 

logo 
v’nrimion 
m jkt- 
.40 iw per 
family* 

United Provinces (British 

+6-7 

44-4 

—3-1 

—1-3 

Territory). 





Himalaya, W<Mt 

+8-0 

43-d 

—1-9 

-3-3 

Sub-Himalavn, Wert 

+7-6 

48 '3 

-4-9 

— 5-G 

Indo-Gangetio l’lnin, Wert 

+ 6-7 

45-1 

—5-6 

—2'2 

Indo-Gancetic rinin, Gen- 


44-6 

-41 

—27 

tral. 





Central India Plateau 

48-7 

44-9 

-6-5 

40-2 

Ea«t Satpums 

48-9 

43-0 

—o-i 

—1-1 

Sub-nimal.ivn, Eart 

48*1 

41-2 

43 2 

41-0 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Eart 

46-0 

44-2 

40-5 

44-1 


Unfortunately the valuo of these figures is considerably i educed as many 
empty structural houses wore in some districts included in the figures of last 
census (see page 20, Administrative Report Volume, 1921). This has resulted 
in a very material decrease in the number of houses in some districts at this 
consus with a consequent fictitious increase in the average size of family, c.g., 
Unao is reduced from 227,018 houses to 1SS,211, and Bareilly from 264,239 to 
232,01 1. This has affocted the figures of the natural divisions, winch is especially 
noticeable in the case of Sub-Himalaya, West. The error is proportionally 
larger the smaller tlio area concerned. From tho figures of British territory 
as a whole, alloAving for the above factor, we may say that between 1911 and 
1921 about one-third of the decrease in population was due to the decrease in 
size of the average family and two-thirds to the disappearance of complete 
families as a result of diseaso especially the influenza epidemic. Between 1921 
and 1931 we may say that at least half the increase in population was due to the 
increase in the size of the averago family and the remainder due to the increase 
in tho number of families. Tlio latter is due partty to the growth of the habit 
of labour migrating to towns in search of employment and leaving their families 
at home, and partly to the continued break up of the joint family systom. My 
predecessor* caino to the conclusion that owing to tho rise in the cost of living 
tho break up had been checked. It may now safely be said that the process 
has been resumed, duo no doubt to the favourable agricultural conditions of 
most of tho last decade. 

As tho figures axe not particularly reliable any furtkor discussion of them 
would not be profitable. 


ViJ: Ccn.u-i lioport, 1021, Part I, pngo 22. 
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Subsidiary Table I. — Density, water supply and crops. 


District and natural 
division. 


United Provinces 
{British Territory). 
Himalaya, West 

1 Dehrn Dun 

2 Naini Tal 

3 Almora 

4 Garhwal 
Sub-Himalaya, West 

5 Saharan -jur . , 

6 Bareilly' 

7 Bijnor 

8 Pilibhit 

9 Kheri * 
Indo-Oangetic Plain, 

West. 

10 Muzaffamagar 

1 1 Meerut 

12 Bulandshahr 

13 Aligarh 

14 Muttra 

15 Agra .. 

16 Mainpuri 

17 Etah .. 

18 Budaun 

19 Moradabad 

20 Shahjahanpur 
‘21 Farrukhabad 

22 Etawah 
Indo-Oangetie Plain, 

Oentral. 

23 Cawnpore 

24 Fatehpur 

25 Allahabad 

26 Lucknow- 

27 TJnao 

28 Rae Bareli 

29 Sitapur 

30 Hardoi 

31 Fyzabad 

32 Sultanpur 

33 Partabgarh 

34 Bara Banki 
Central India Platea 

35 Jhansi 

36 Jalaun 

37 Hamirpur 

38 Banda 

East Saipuras 

39 Mirzapur 
Sub-Himalaya, East 

40 Gorakhpur 

41 Basti 

42 Gonda 

43 Bahraieh 
Indo-Gangelic Plain, 

East. 

44 Benares 

45 Jaunpur 

46 Ghazipur 

47 Ballia 

43 Azamgarh 


Percentage of gross cultivated 
area under — 



Mean density 
per square 
mile in 1031 
(Density of 
rural por- 
tion only 
given in 
brackots). 

(1 and 2). 


456 (407) 71-8 51 5 I 71 -7 

109 (101) J2-7 8 m 9 * 

194 (1 44) 19-4 10-7 

102 (85) 25-3 13-5 

108 (106) 9’6 ,8*1 
95 (94) 9-2 . 7-1 

442 (374) 79 '0 

489 (395) 74-2 
619 (561) 88-8 
466 (365) 83-3 
333 (287) 80-3 
318 (304) 74-0 
542 (459) 85-1 

541 (469) 86-4 
699 (579) 88-7 
595 (517) 88-8 
602 (508) 83-9 
461 (373) 92‘3 
567 (416) 80-6 
448 (416) 69-3 
501 (445) 89-4 
503 (444) 91*1 
561 (435) 91-8 
513 (445) 89-9 
534 (467) 83-4 
442 (400) 66*4 
555 (504) 80’6 

512 (409) 73*4 
419 (401) 75-7 
524 (457) 79-9 
814 (519) 80-3 
479 (458) 78'8 

557 (535) 79-2 

520 (489) 89‘4 
485 (446) 85-9 
699 (645) 83-7 
614 (608) 77-4 
628 (618) 75-3 
60S (570) 86-1 
214 (189) 81-0 

191 (152) 80-0 
275 (246) 80-4 
206 (189) 83'8 
218 (204) 78-0 
180 (162) 50-2 

180 (162) 50-2 
651 (624) 85-5 

787 (755) 84-4 
737 “(725) 89-3 
555 (533) 84-4 
431 (411) 78-5 
753 (686) 84-6 

930 (742) 89-5 
797 (761) 84-4 
634 (570) 86-8 
742 (682) 84-4 
710 (676) 81-0 


Note: — The figures are based on the Season and Crop Reports of the Director of Land Records on tho^agncultural 
years 1925-28. The years 1923-29 and 1 929-30 were abnormal; so an average of the figures of the three previous normal 
years has been utilised. . 

(1) The rural portion of each district is that area lying outside census towns. Its area has bo_n calculated in each 

case bv deduct ing the actual area of the census townri In tho few instances where thc_ area of a census 
town was not ascertainable an approximate figure has been taken based on the population. 

(2) Tho densities of the States are as follows : — Rampur, 521(420); Tehri-Garhwal 84 (84); Benares 450 (411). 

(3) Figures of cultivation, other than those given, are not available for the h0I districts. 

(4) Tho cultuxablo area is the area fit and available for cultivation. . . 

(5) Tho net cultivated area means tho gr 033 cultivated area minus tho double-cropped area. It docs not inciudo 

fftTI ptF 

(6) The gros 3 cultivated area (or total sown area) Is tho not cultivated area pins tho area which Is double roppod# 






























Subsidiary Table II . — Distribution of the population classified according to density. 
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CHAPTER I. — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OP Tma POPULATION. 

Subsidiary Table -ill. — Variation in relation io density since 1881. 


Percentage .of. variation of population 
- (increase-}-, decrease — ). 


Mean density per square inilc. 


District and natural division. 


1921 to 
1931. 


1911 to 
1921. 


1901 to 
1911. 


1891 to 
1901. 

1881 to 
1891. 

5 

6 



in 

mean 

den- 

1891 1831 sity 


United Provinces 
British territory 

Himalaya, West 

1. DehraDun .. 

2. Naini Tal 

3. Almora 

4. Garhwal 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

5. Saharanpur 

6. - Bareilly . . - 

7- Bijnor ... . . 

8. Pifibhit . . . " 

9. Kheri . . 

Indo-Oatijeiic Plain, TPeaf I 

10. Muzaffamagar .. | 

11. Meerut .. . . 

12. Bulandshahr 
13- Aligarh 

14. Muttra .. .. 

15. Agra 

16. Mainpuri 

17. Etah .. 

18. Budaun 

19. Moradahad .. 

20. Sbahjabanpur 

21. Parrukhabad. . 

22. Etawah 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, 

Central 

-23. Cawnpore 

24. Patehpur 

25. Allahabad 

26. Lucknow 

27. Unao 

28. Rao Bareli 

29. Sitapur 

30. Hardoi 

31. Pyzabad 
32- Sul tan pur 

33. Partabgarh .. 

34. BaraBanki .. - 

Central India Plateau 

35. Jhnrisi 

36. Jalaun 

37. Hamirpur 

38. Banda 

East Satpuras 

39. Mirzapur 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

40. Gorakhpur 

41. Bosti 

42. Gonda 

43. Bahraich 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

44. Benares 

45. Jannpnr 

46. Ghozipur 

47. BaUia 

48. Azamgnrh 


+6-7 —3*1 — 1-0 +1-7 +<5-3 +10-6 442 415 423 432 425 

+6-7 —3-1 — 1*1 +1*7 +6-2 +10-6 4 5& 427 441 445 438 


+ 8’0 

+8*5 

+o-i 
+ 10-0 
+ 10-0 


—7-4 
-&-2 
+4-0 I —11-5 
+3-4 —4-8 


— 1'9 +10 ‘8 

+3-6 +15-3 
— 14 - 4 — 0 - 2 
+0-9 +15-9 
+ 1'2 .+11-7 

— 6 "9 +1‘0 

—5-0 —5-6 


+6-7 
+ 12-7 
+6-9 
+6 '6 
+ 10-4 
+7-9 


M3 
4-0 
+3 
+3 
+7 
+5 
+4 
+ 1 


—5-6 
— 1-6 
—0-3 
—5-0 
—8-9 
—5-7 
—9-6 
— 6-2 
—4-8 
—7-5 
—5-1 
— 11-2 
— 4*8 
— 3*5 


+0-6 

—3-6 

—4-3 

—5-2 

— io-i 

—T9 
— 4 '3 
— 3*3 
+1-5 
—4-3 
—5-0 
—5-0 


+4‘8 
+10-4 
+ 1-3 
+ 1-6 
+4-1 


+ 2-6 
+6-0 
— 12-0 
+ 11-8 
+5-4 


— 2‘0 
— 7*8 
— 1 ”4 
—1-3 
—2-9 
—14-0 
-—3-6 
—3-8 
+0-9 
+2-7 
+5-9 
+2-5 
— 2-8 
—5-8 


—8-4 

—9-8 

+0*8 

—10-7 

— 10-6 


— 4 -7 
—4-9 
— 10-8 
— 0-8 
—11-4 


+ 13-4 
+16-9 
+5-3 
+ 15-5 
+18-0 

+5-2 

+2-2 

+1-0 

+J0:1 

+7-4 

+ 8-6 


+ 10-0 
+ 13-5 
+ 10-7 
+19-8 
+ 15-1 
+7-0 
+5-7 
+8-8 
+23*1 
+10-8 
+ 1-1 
+0-5 
+7-8 
+ 10-9 


+2-4 
+2-3 
+5-1 
+11*1 
+6*1 
+8-9 
+ 12-2 
+12-7 
+12-5 
+12-3 
+7-5 
+ 10*1 


+13'2 
+ 14-5 
+9-5 
+ 14*8 
+13-9 


+36-6 

+60-5 

—20-7 

+66-0 

+54-6 

+8-2 
+6-5 
+4-0 
+15.-8 
— 0*6 
+ 13-5 

+ 10-2 
+18-2 
+23-3 
+23-0 
+ 14-7 
—0-5 
+7-6 
—6-4 
+ 13-8 
+11-4 
+11-1 


+3T0 



103 93 SO 

17 2 150 141 

119 119 135 

98 84 75 

85 77 73 

441 437 430 

46 2 490 470 

693 690 659 

450 435 443 

361 349 360 

323 305 304 


508 | 539 
483 
656 
588 
599 
427 453 

500 553 

447 476 

483 507 

485 524 

524 552 

485 546 

511 537 

434 450 

526 551 

485 482 

397 412 

493 515 

749 790 

458 5)0 

535 581 

485 507 

467 483 

680 670 

586 612 

593 624 

585 617 

197 211 

168 188 
262 261 
191 




166 168 180 

166 168 180 

584 564 563 

643 656 

655 634 

494 514 

398 37 9 

748 804 

890 
816 
7 39 
808 
750 



31 

459 | 49 
653 I 37 
5 53 


492 I 34 
458 { 61 
567 1 45 

37 


riil 

RJ 


49. Tehn-Gorfawal (Himalaya, 

50. Bam par (Sub-Henalavn. 

Wert). 

51. Benares (Eert Satponu) 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 

• 1 


Subsidiary Table IV . — Variation in natural population. 



Population in 1931. 

| Population in 1921. j 

Increase 
per cent. 
(1921- 
1931) 

in natural 
popula- 
tion. 

Area. 

Actual 
popula- 
- tion. 

immi- - 
grants. 

Emi- 

grants. 

Natural 

popula- 

tion. 

Actual 

population 

Immi- 

grants. 

Emi- 

grants. 

Natural 

popula- 

tion. 

1 • 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

United Provinces . . . 

19,614,483 

559,605 

1,559,646 

50,614,874 

46,509,820 

480,413 

. « 

• • 

• * 

British Territory 


632,131 

1,640,243 

49,416,875 

45,374,939 

528,601 

1,465,873 

46,312,211 

6-7 

States 


92,845 

84,774 

1,197,999 

1,134,831 

75,425 

( 

•* . 
t 

* * 


Rotes. — 1. On account of ratrendimont the birth-place returns -were not tabulated by districts, so that only the pro- 
vincial figures ore available. 

2. Tho figures for immigrants and emigrants for the United Provinces in columns 3, 4, 7, and 8 naturally do 

not take into account migration between British territory and the States. This migration is, however, taken into account in 
tho figures for British territory and tho States. • 

3. Tho figures for om'gmnts in column 4 are to some extent approximate as one province and four states 
prepared their figures for tho United Provinces as a whole including tho States. These figures have been divided proportions ly 
between British territory and tho States. Further, Madras (excluding Cochin and Travancoro States) and Coorg prepared no 
separate figures for the United Prov.nces. In this case the figures of last Census have been adopted. The deviations from the 
correct figures are, however, considered negligible. 

4. Tho figure against British territory in column 7 was incorrectly shown at last census, and the figures for 
British territory only are available for column 8. Tho figures for tho wholo of the United Provinces and for the States have been 
shown separately for tho present census so that thoy will be available for comparison at next census. 

5. This table omits overseas emigration which in any case is negligible, (See Subsidiary Table IV to Chapter III.) 
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Subsidiary Table V. — Comparison with vital statistics. 



District and natural 
division. 


In 1921-1930 total 
number of — . 


N umber per cent, 
of actual 
(1) adjusted 
population of 
1921 of— 



United Provinces (British 
Territory). 

Himalaya, West 

1 DehraDun 

2 Nairn Tal 

3 Almora 

4 Garhwal 

Sub-Himalaya, West 


5 Saharanpur 

6 Bareilly 

7 Bijnor 

8 Pilibhit 

9 Kheri 


Indo-Gangelic Plain , West 


10 Muzaffamagar 

11 Meerut 

12 Bulandshahr 

13 

14 

15 

16 | Mainpuri 

18 Budaun 

19 Moradabad 

20 Shahjahanpur 

21 Farrukhabad 

22 Etawah 


15,921,016 11,993,248 
543,583 340,996 


55,491 

80,234 

212,748 

195,110 


1,699,845 | 1,299,525 


405,939 
440,025 
341,432 
190,437 
321 962 


4,813034 I 3046,316 



195,564 
421,816 
340,634 
298,524 
• 146.340 
260,183 
181.814 

„ . 199.047 

Budaun .. .„ 389.270 302,114 

Moradabad .. .. 558,037 431,548 

Shahjahanpur .. .. 372,419 287,202 

Farrukhabad .. .. 334,684 285,799 

Etowah .. 260,375 195,731 

Indo-Gangelic Plain, Central 3,769081 2,891,645 


307,456 


451,003 

440,940 

208,434 

393,860 

225,504 

269.828 



Cawnporo 

Fatehpur 

Allahabad 

Lucknow 


Sultanpur 
Partabgarh 
Bara Banki 

Central India Plateau 


Jalaun 

Hamirpur . . • 


East Satjmras . . 
Mirzapur 

Sub-Himalaya, East 
Gorakhpur 


Bahraich 


346,083 



234,627 

397,917 


. . I 147,676 
' 187,224 


Indo-Gangetic Plain, East . . -f 1,650045 I 1094091 
Benares 


Gbanpur 


Azampirii 



206,707 l 


2289,407 1 1,610,775 f 


Excess {+) 
or deficient 
(-) of 
births over 
deaths. 


Increase (+) or decrease 
( — ) of the population 
of 1931 compared with 
the adjusted population 
of 1921. 


Natural 

population. 


Actual 

population. 


26.4 ! +3027,768 +3,104,668 +3,033,824 


28-6 | +112,587 

22-4 
33-6 

27*4 I . +67,202 
29*9 


+1267,018 

+ 111,892 
+179,708 
+110,369 
+142,416 
+62,094 
+ 133,677 
+43,690 


+87,156 

+126,489 


+64,644 

+877,936 

+49,119 
+66,398 
+ 1 17.421 
+52.933 
+52,563 
+52,014 
+115,602 
+111,212 
+61,401 
+55,224 
+63,248 
+80,801 


+34,095 

+64,629 


+256054 


+120,078 

+ 18,004 
+411 
+52,964 
+48,699 

+308295 

+106,449 

+58,504 

+95,101 

+17,237 

+31,004 

+809,468 

+100.679 
+103.194 
+70,724 
1 +110,000 
+48,936 
+ 124,161 
+1,606 
+30,768 
+34,783 
+85,369 
+49,170 
+37,605 
+12,473 

+611,202 

+63,589 

+36,397 

+87,468 

+63,128 

+36,572 

+37,724 

+77,658 

+43,216 

+32,859 

+47,372 

+51,103 

+34,116 

+179298 

+83,914 
+20,583 
+373 66 
+37,735 

+64226 

+64,226 

+627242 

+300,731 

+152,796 

+102214 

+71,101 

+313,715 

+64,347 
+80 .966 
+43,401 
+E2L31 
+42,920 


C} Adjusted on account of transfers of area between 1921 and 1931, ... tnr Ttntidi 

(2) The natural population of 1931 i3 not avtuloble diatrictwiso (see Salwdiw TaWoIV). TIjO tOT 
omit* overscan emigration* which in any caso U negligible (eeo Subsidiary Table HI to Chapter 


omii« overseas emigration* which in any caso h 

States — 

B '' r * arr " -. .. 102.473 76407 


+26,056 


+22A12 
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Subsidiary Table VT. — Variation by tahsils classified according to density ( a ) actual variation. 


{«) Variation in (nlisils with a population per pqunro milo at commencement of dccado of- 


Kntuml Uivahi. 


Under 150. 

150 to 300. 

300 to 450. 

450 to 600. 

600 to 750. 

750 to 900. 

900 to 1,050 

Ovor 1,050 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 ' 

f 

<921- 1931 

— 71,764 

— St, OSS 

—1,394,605 

+I,300fi72 

—223,152 

+ 856,431 

+ 1,370,473 

+ 1,245,736 

i 

1911-1921 

— 114,077 

•i 279,927 

4- 367,726 

—337,853 

—1,042,862 

—197885 

+ 643,589 

—559,179 

J 

1901-1911 

—52,50s 

-77,235 

)- 1,440, 625 

+11,773 

— 1,448, 1 28 

+695,910 

—697,743 

—382,910 

United Provinces , 





(British Terri- 
tory). | 

mi— mi 

106,784 

\ 73,639 

—2,170,293 

+2.2I4J61 

+1,607,243 

—1,461,325 

+78,622 

+337,734 

+724,981 

ISS1—IS9I 

t- 1,0 13,6 II 

—659,429 

—256,015 

— 1,159 £71 

+ 2,794,796 

+1,221,776 

+121,667 

t 

ISS1— 1931 

+SS2.049 

—131,133 

—2,012,562 

+ 1,529,582 

+ 1,687,897 

+1,114,907 

+ 1,516,608 

+ 1,366,362 

f 

1921—1931 

4-15,463 

+ 10-1,610 

■ a 




•• 

•• 

\ 

1911—1921 

—215,959 

4-243,220 

-61,484 

• • 


• • 

•• 

•• 

Himalaya, IV* Kl 1 

1901—1911 

+ 119,619 

—32.202 

+61,484 

•• 



•• 

•• 

1891—1901 

+ 180,799 

—72.127 

—73,168 

• • 


• • 


a a . 


1ES1 — 1B91 

+877,633 

4254,592 

+73,163 

• • 


• • 


•• 


ISSl — 1931 

•*•977,760 

4-503.093 

• • 

• a 


a a 



) 

1921—1931 

• * 


+70,893 

+68,920 

+ 195,356 

a a 

+ 108,485 

•• 

I 

i 

1911— 1921 

• • 

+ 126,230 

—233,549 

+91,284 

—227,492 


— 4,518 

•• 


1901—1911 


+ 12,860 

+261.269 

—426,597 

+202,444 

a a 

+318,613 

—325,650 

Sub-Uimnlnvn, J 






—298,482 

+325,650 

\Vc*t. * ] 

1891—1901 

—95,205 


—43,207 

+62,417 

+23,784 

a a 

t 

« 

i 

1831— 1S9I 

+95,205 

—211,393 

+ 167,851 

+371,028 

—225,812 

a a 

+ 12,751 

a a 

l 

1SS1—1931 

• * 

—116,630 

+173 £57 

+767,052 

—31,720 

•• 

+136,849 

a a 

f 

\ 

\ 

1921—1931 

• * 

a • 

—799.365 

+657,271 

+236,480 

+341,556 

—6,314 

+378,936 

1911—1921 

• * 

* • 

+717,750 

—712,757 

—690,250 

—5,027 

—44,403 

—6,503 

\ 

\ 

1901—1911 



+ 1.385,191 

—1,089,570 

+ 107,914 

— - -485#653 

—7,677 

—6,834 

Imlo-Gnnpvtic ■{ 
Plain, West. | 

1891—1901 


+7,340 

—2.018,962 

+ 1,626.266 

+ 1,049,160 

+ 172.106 

+342,143 

+ 18,326 

1 

1831—1891 

• a 

—8,129 

+238,389 

—312.353 

+234,078 

+20,552 

•• 

+5,953 

1 

l 

mi— 1931 

.. 

—161,609 

— 476,997 

+ 768,857 

+937,382 

+ 43,534 

+283,749 

+389,878 

f 

1921—1931 

w m 

—54,187 

—593,335 

+997,556 

+113,528 

+13,099 

—692,510 

+826,760 

i 

1911—1921 

. a 

—10,703 

+818,947 

—768,946 

—581,678 

—4,520 

+692,510 

—650,685 

i 

1901—1911 


+3,192 

+50,309 

+500,533 

-925,181 

+278,759 

—334,327 

—57,161 

tndo-t! nngetie ■{ 
Plain, Central, j 

1891—1901 


—36,755 

+330,614 

+287,074 

—452,725 

—316,58 6 

+334,327 

+ 16,684 

i 

1881—1891 

a a 

—93,277 

—1,414,978 

—677,858 

+3,072,716 

+25,144 

—607,493 

+701,074 

i 

ISSl— 1931 

• • 

—190,730 

—SOS, 443 

+338 £59 

+1 £26,660 

—4,104 

—607,493 

+836,672 


1921—1931 

—119,399 

+ 10,503 

+288,494 

•• 



•• 

•• 


1911—1921 

+ 110,003 

-84,912 

—167,722 



•• 


a a 


1901—1911 

—193,078 

+ 126,167 

+ 168,749 




•• 


Central India 



+13,291 






Plateau. 

1891—190 

+41,252 







1 

1881—189 

+25,112 

+40,206 

—14,826 



•• 


•• 


ISSl— 1931 

—136,103 

— 156J026 

+287,986 

- 


•• 

•• 

•• 


1921—193 

+32,167 

+23,232 

+8,827 



•• 


•• 


•1911 — 192 

—8,126 

+1,092 

+6,414 

•• 


•• 



East Satpuros 

1901—191 

+20,954 

—26^52 

— 6,0S6 

— 391,356 

•• 


•• 

.. 

a a 

1891—190 

—20,052 


* * 




. * * 


1881—189 

+ 15,461 

* • 

+9,251 

•• 


•• 




. 18S1—193 

+40£94 

+330,412 

— 372J960 



* * 











































CHAPTER I. — DISTRIBUTION A2JTD MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


SjiiBSEDjARY Table yi.— V, aviation by tahsils classified according to 

\a) actual variation — (concluded). 


.(a) .Vacation in .tahsils .with & .population por square mile at commencement of decade of- 


Katural -Division. 
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Subsidiary Table VI. — Variation by tahsils classified according to density 

(b) proportional variation. 




(b) Variation in tnlisils with a population per square milo at- commencement of decade of — 

Natural Division. 

Poriinl. 


150 to 300. 


450 to COO. 

600 to 750. 


900 to 1,050. 

1,050 and 



mm 





mm 


over. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

j 

1921—1931 

—4' 6 

—16 

—17 2 

+8'2 

—21 

+23-6 

+10S-7 

+91 3 

I 

1911—1921 

— 6-S 

+9-9 

++7 

—SO 

—91 

—5-2 

+98 'S 

—29'I 

United Provinces) 

1901—1911 

SO 

—2 7 

+29 -9 

+0'1 

—11 2 

+22 2 

SI 7 

—16-6 

+H-2 

(British Terri- 
tory). 

1891—1901 

+6S 

+ 2-3 


+1S'S 

+14 ‘2 

SI '8 

+6'2 


1SSI—1S9I 


—IS 9 


— 7’S 

+ 32 9 

+36 2 

+10 6 

+S8-3 


ISSI — 1931 


—12-5 


+9-8 

+ 19-9 

+33-0 

+131-8 

+109 -S 


1921—1931 


+26-3 

• • 





• • 


1911— 1921 


+ 165-2 

—100-0 




• • 

% 



+9*9 

—17-6 

* 






Ilimnlnvn, / 









West. 

1891—1901 

+ 17 ’7 

—28-3 

—100-0 





■■ 


1881—1891 

+610-2 

• 

• 




•• 

•• 


1SS1—1931 

+679-6 

• 

i 0-0 




• • 

•• 


1921—1931 

.. 

—26-5 

+4-5 

+5-2 

+67-4 


+34-5 

• • 

i 

1911— 1921 

• ■ 

+ 32-9 

—15-1 

+7-3 

—44-0 


— I -4 

• • 

Sub-Hiinnlnvn, ( 

1901—1911 

• • 

+3-5 

+ 16-2 

—25-6 

+64-3 


* 

— ioo-o 

West. 

1891—1901 

—100-0 

+23-8 

—2-6 

+3-9 

+8-2 


—100-0 

* 


1881— 1891 

• 

—43*1 

+ 11-3 

+30-0 

-43*7 


+4-5 

.. : 

\ 

1881—1931 

±00 

—23-7 

+1V7 

+13-5 

—6-1 


+ 47-9 

±0'0 

' 

1921— 1931 


• • 

—23-6 

+ 11-8 

+ 10-0 

+ 137-8 

-2-2 

+ 136-5 


1911— 1921 


• • 

+26-9 

— 11-3 

—22-5 

—2-0 

—13-3 

—2-3 

Indo-G angelic j 

1901—1911 


— 100-0 

+92-5 

—15-2 

+3-7 

-65-7 

—2-2 

—3-9 

Plain, West. 

1891—1901 


+4-8 

—57-6 

+29-3 

- +55-0 

+30-0 

* 

+6-7 


1881—1891 


-5-0 

+7-3 

—5-3 

+ 14-0 

+3-8 

• ■ 

+2-2 


1881—1931 



—IS' 5 

+2'8 

+S6'0 

+2-0 

* 

+146-2 


1921—1931 


—25-1 

—28-5 

+ 16-9 

+4-9 

+4-8 

—100-0 

+ 194-8 


1911—1921 


—4-7 

+64-8 

—11-5 

—19-9 

—1-6 

* 

—60-5 

Ihdo-Gangotic 

1901—1911 . 


+ 1-4 

+4-1 

+8-1 

—24-0 

* 

—100-0 

—5-0 

Plain, Central. 



— I4-I 

+37-4 

+4-9 

—10-5 

—100-0 

* 

+1-5 


1881—1891 


—27-4 

—61-6 

—80-4 

+250-4 

+8-6 

—100-0 

+ 169-1 


1881—1931 


— S4'9 

— 35 '2 

+5-2 

+100-0 

—1-4 

—100-0 

+ 201-8 

* 

1921—1931 

—51-4 

+0-6 

+ 178-7 




.. 

.. 


1911—1921 

+90-7 

—4-8 

—51-0 







1901— 1911 

—61-2 

+7-7 

+ 105-2 






Central India 










Plateau. 

1891—1901 

+ 15-0 

—13-2 

+9-0 





•• 


1881—1891 

+ 10-1 

+2-2 

—9-0 







1881—1931 

—54-6 

s-s 

+177 '9 







1921—1931 

+ 13-7 

+7-6 

+4-8 





•• 


1911—1921 

—3-3 

+0-4 

’ +3-6' 




• • 

•• 

East Satpuras 

1901—1911 

+4-9 

—1-9 

—1-2 

— 12-6 



.. 

• • 




—8-3 

* 







1881—1891 

+6-8 

•• 

+1-0 







1881—1931 

+17 8 


—66'1 

•• 






* In these cases the increaso is from nothing to something, so the percentage increase is ■ 
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Subsidiary Table VI. — Variation by tahsils classified according to density 
( b ) proportional variation — (concluded). 


(6) Variation in tahsils with a population por square milo at commi nccmcnt o£ d< cado of — 


Natural Division. 

Period. 

Under 150. 


300 to 450. 

450 to 600. 

600 to 750. 

750 to 900. 

900 to 1,050. 

1,050 and 
over. 

1 

2 

3 

H 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

m 



1921—1931 


. . 

—51-5 

+ 11-8 

—48-6 

+4-6 

# 

• • 



1911—1921 


• . 

—48-0 

+49-5 

—13-9 

+24-3 

• • . 

•• 

J 


1901—1911 



—28-6 

+53-4 

—12-2 

+38-1 


. • . 

Sub-Himalaya, \ 







, 



East. 

] 

1891—1901 



+0-7 

+2-7 

—1-7 

+2-1 

•• 

•• 

' 


1881—1891 


—100*0 

+58-9 

—24-4 

+7-9 

+ 186-9 


•• 



1881—1931 


—lOO'O 

—70-0 

+99‘1 

- — 58‘7 

+426-0 

* 

•• 


( 

1921—1931 



• . 

—100-0 

+9-7 

+56-3 

* 

+6*0 

* 


1911— 1921 

• ■ 



—24-9 

.+34*2 

—48-8 

• • 

+ 17-4 

Indo-Gangotio / 


1901—1911 


• • 

•• 

+ 102-6 

—16-7 

+37-0 

—100-0 

—30-7 


Plain, East. ' 


1891—1901 

• • 

• • 


+83-9 

+57-2 

—57-7 



1881—1891 

• • 

• ( 

•« 

—46-1 

—21-8 

+ 13-4 

+278-4 



\ 

1881—1931 

• • 

• • 

•• 

-lOO’O 

+50-8 

—47-3 

+6*2 



* In those oases the increase is from no Wing to somotliing so the percentage incicaso is infinity 


















.SI? nSIMAKY TA BI/H.S. 


SvnsiniAKY Tama: VI T. — Persons per house and houses per square mile. 


t! 


> 

ni’trie! and nattir.il 

r 

«tiV!' ; ->!l 



im 

v: 



A Veras** immlx'r of petrous per lieu's*. 



Ur.ilri Frottartt 
(Brtthh Territory?. 

Win:?s**i, UV .* .. 

P'imi I):m 
Nuitii Tnl 
Alniem 
<Jarl,ient 

Snblli'ml n:i, ire.*! 

5 }v.i’.ir.i!ipur 

f. Bareilly 
7 H.jnr 
f. IM.Jil.it 
9 Kli' ri . . 

Irvi-i.G s*i?*fiV Plain, 

|0 Murjiffr.rt.nfar 
I ( Meerut 

12 15.ila!)'J ’.sl.r 

13 ABr-.rl. 

Muttra 

1 5 Atrm . . 

16 Mninpuri 

17 F.tnh .. 

18 Hudson 

1? Momdabad .. 

20 Shall jahnapur 

21 FrtrrtiUialwd 

22 Ktimili 

lnip>-G.mgr!ii Plain, 
Central. 

23 Cr.'Djxn' 

24 Fnt"!ipur 

25 Allahabad . . 

26 Ijurltttnw • • 

27 Cnn'j . . . . 

28 Hit' 1 Bareli 
22 Kitnpur 

1 lard'd . . 

Fyrabad . . 

Sultanpur 

33 l’artabg'irli 

34 Bara Uanki 

Central India 
Wale iu. 

Jliansi 
Jnlnun 
llamirpur 

38 Banda 

Earl Satpuras 

39 Mirznpur 
Sub-Himalaya, Eat! 

40 Goralchpur . 

41 Basti 

42 Gonda 

43 Balimich . 

Indo-Ganydic Plain, 
East. 

44 Benares 

45 Jaunpur * . . 

46 QhazJpur 

47 Ballia 

43 Azomgarh . . 


Average number of houses per square mile. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 













































CHAPTER II. — POPULATION OF CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


1. The previous chaptei dealt with the numbers of the people and -with 
their distribution in the different parts and sub-divisions of the province. 
In the present chapter will be examined the conditions under which, within 
those parts and sub-divisions, the people live. The statistics which bear on 
this subject are set out in Imperial Tables I, III, TV .and V. In Table I 
are given separate figures for urban and rural population by districts' and 
states. In Table HE the population is divided according to the size of the 
town or village in which it resides, each municipality, cantonment, notified 
area, railway colony or other town, and each revenue village (less any town or 
part thereof that may fall within its boundaries) being treated as a separate 
unit. In Table IV towns are classified according to the size of their population 
and the figures for the 1931 census are compared with those for previous cen- 
suses. It should be noted that in this table, in order to secure comparisons 
with previous census figures, the figures for cantonments, notified areas and 
railway colonies which are adjacent to municipalities have been included with 
those of the municipalities, separate figures being provided as sub-heads for 
the areas so included. In Table V the population of municipalities and other 
towns (each as a separate item) is distributed according to. religion, the towns 
being arranged territorially. 

Four subsidiary tables prepared from the Imperial Tables appear at the 
end of this chapter and set forth: — 

Subsidiary Table I . — The distribution of the population between towns 
and villages; 

Subsidiary Table II. — The number per mille of the total population 
and of each main religion who live in towns ; 

Subsidiary Table III— Towns classified by population with decennial 
variations since 1881, and the percentage of the urban popu- 
lation living in towns of each class ; 

Subsidiary Table IV. — The population of cities and the percentage 
decennial variations since 1881; the density, the proportion 
of the sexes and of the foreign-bom ; 

Subsidiary Table V. — Housing statistics of the municipalities of— 

(а) Lucknow, . t 

(б) Cawnpore. 

2. In these statistics the whole population is classified as “ rural ” or 
** urban ”, and in more detail as living in villages, towns and cities of different 
sizes. 

A “ village ” for census purposes was defined as — 

“the area demarcated for revenue purposes as a mauza : provided that where 
such a village, or part of a village, forms part of the area of a town, it will 
be included in such town. .. 

Explanation. — A village includes all the hamlets situated within the' 
area of the revenue mauza.” 

Here it may be as well to explain that a revenue mauza is the survey and 
settlement village, which is a parcel of ground with definite boundaries which 
may contain one of more groups of houses or even no houses at all. Unin- 
habited villages are not included in the census statistics, though they are 
entered m the preliminary census records and inspected at the final enumera- 
tion in case any one should have taken up residence therein by the final census 
night. The disadvantages of basing the census organization bn residential 
sites, are, briefly, that it is impossible to decide which groups of houses form 
independent villages and which groups are merely parts of other villages, 
and also, that as groups of houses appear or disappear between one census and 
another, any reliable comparison from one census to the next is impossible. 

A “ town ” was defined as — 

- (1) Any area in which United Provinces Act H of 1916 is in force, i.e., 
any municipality;- 

(2) Any area under sections 337 and 339 of United Provinces Act II 
of 1916, i.e., any notified area ; 
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(3) any area under United Provinces Act II of 1914, i.e., anv town 

area ; - J 

(4) any cantonment ; 

(5) any other continuous group of houses permanently inhabited by 
not less than 5,000 persons which having regard to the character 
of the population, the relative density of the dwellings, the 
importance of the place as a centre of trade and its historic 
associations, the Provincial Census Superintendent decided to 
treat as a town. 

Explanation 1. — Where several villages lie so close together that their 
ouses form a continuous group with a population exceeding 5,000 such group 

mty be treated as a single town under (5) above. 

Explanation 2 . — Where one village is broken up into distinct groups of 
mouses none of which contains more than 5,000 inhabitants, then although 
tne total population exceeds 5,000, the village is not a town. 

Explanation 3. — Where separate groups of houses have been united for 
the purposes of the Act mentioned above, they will be considered one town, 
unless there is strong reason for requiring the statistics to be separate for each 
group m which case each 'group will be considered one town. 

(JNote: In- actual practice no case occurred of the separation of 
E&ovef 0n ^ S been united for the purposes of the Acts mentioned 

rr\^ * s on ^ a ^ ar 8 e town. It was defined as — , - 

/o! an ^ "whose population in 1921 was not less than 100,000 ; 

(2) any town which the Local Government declared to be a city for 
census purposes. 

Included in such cities are not only the municipalities but' also any canton- 
ments, notified areas or railway colonies that may be adjacent to them, so that 
in many cases a city is actually a collection of census towns, e.g., Jhansi City 
consists of Jhansi Municipality and Cantonment and the adjacent Garina 
Pathak Notified Area. f 

/ h°r cities s epara te figures are exhibited in the case of Imperial Tables 
v-B irth-p lace), Vll (Age, sex and civil condition by religion), X (Occupa- 
tion), XUI (Literacy by religion and age),- and XIX (Europeans and allied 
races and Anglo-Indians by race and age). 

As explained in paragraph 1, cities are for the purposes of some tables 
split up into their constituent towns and in others their figures are shown only 
for the city as a whole. This inconsistency is unfortunate, but has been al- 
lowed to continue in order to secure comparisons with the figures of previous 
censuses in Imperial Table IV and in those tables prepared separately for 
cities. 

The ,e urban population ” is the sum of the people living in towns and 
cities. 

. . The "rural population” is what remains ; besides people living in villages 
it includes persons found in those parts of the forests and jungles which, are 
not included in the boundaries of any revenue mauza. These latter consist 
mainly cf grass-cutters, sawyers and the like, aTe not permanent residents of 
the places where they were enumerated, and need not be considered further. 

3. There are 111,000 inhabited villages (excluding the Bhawali 
Sanatorium^ which is included as a village in Imperial Table I) and 
4o0 towns in the United Provinces including the States, but it is not 
easj to draw a clear line of demarcation between village and town. The 
-tire rural area is indeed rural in the fullest sense of the word, but the 
urban character of some of the urban units -is not above suspicion, as 
it is often hard to decide whether a particular collection of houses, even 
d under the Town Area Act, should more correctly he treated as a large 
village or a small town. The people of the province whether living in 
villages or in town.® are gregarious by habit, and their houses whether rural 
or urban aTe huddled together in congested sites. This is undoubtedly a 
survival from the troublous times when men had to unite for mutual protec- 
ion. It is especially noticeable in the west of the province, a relic of the 
precautions taken against Sikh invasion in the eighteenth century. My 
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predecessor, in this connexion, remarked on tlxo fact that in parts of Bundel- 
kliaucl the oldest village sites will be found at the base of a rooky MU — a position 
with tlio advantage of providing a handy refuge foi the villagers, but with almost 
every possible disadvantage in other respects. In Oudh I have often noticed 
remnanti of ancient village sites on raised ground, wlriclx have since, owing 
to a greater sense of security, been deserted for new, homesteads on the level 
giound near the cultivated area. In the centre and east of the province, which 
lias enjoyed, a longer period of security than the west, it is more common to 
find outlying hamlets as well as the main site within the revenue maxiza, so that 
a “census village” hero often represents two or more distinct inhabited sites.* 
These hamlets usually consist of the homestead of a landlord or large tenant, 
built for greater convenience in or near his holding, round which cluster the 
houses of his farm servants ; or elso of the houses of some despised caste which 
is not suffered to dwell in the village itself. With the growth in security 
afforded by the British Government the tendency for tenants to remove their 
houses nearer their cultivation is marked. This saves time, permits of more 
careful and intensive cultivation and facilitates protection of the crops. In 
Oudh this movement is particularly noticeable as a reference to recent settle- 
ment reports will show. Yet even in theso hamlets the houses are as closely 
packed together as in the main site. Incidentally, theso facts should bo borne 
m mind when rural and urban densities arc compared. If village densities 
were calculated on the area of the inhabited site or sites, and not on that of 
the site plus the village lands, they would general^ bo greater than that of any 
town. Only in tho heart of the larger cities, where two and three-storeyed, 
brick houses may bo found, are human beings herded together on a scale which 
is not general all over tho country. In tho outskirts of cities and towns as 
in villages, houses are normally made of mud where the local soil will bind, 
and of wattles where it will not. Stone is difficult and expensive to secure in 
most parts of the provinco so is not in general nso as a building material 
except in the hills, in Bundelldiand and parts of tho Muttra and Agra 
districts ; and outside Himalayan villages double-storeyed houses are rarely 
to bo seen. 

It is evident thereforo that though the total population of a revenue 
maxiza may bo large, if this population lives in numerous small detached 
hamlets dotted over tho area, the villago cannot bo regarded as a town. 
Some revenue mauzas aro very extensive and tho population necessary to 
their cultivation is consequently also large. In such cases, if the original 
site is adhered to and no hamlots spring up, the site may grow so populous 
that in most countries it would bo considered a small town. But in such 
villages tho inhabitants liavo no urban occupations themselves, though 
on account of their size they become convenient centres for itinerant mer- 
chants and rural arbizans. Hence such a village grows and sanitary precau- 
tions becoming essential, it is duly placed under the provisions of the Village 
Sanitation Act. When this has been dono tho site though still in all its essen- 
tials a villago, is on its way becoming a town. The chief difficulty in classi- 
fication lies in determining when such villages cease to be villages and become 
towns. 

Twenty-four such places (with a population of 145,241 or 2*6 per cent, 
of the urban population) have been included as towns at this census. They 
have tho entry “Town” against them in column 4 of Imperial Table IV. 
Of theso three have been included for the first time. Fourteen such towns 
which were included at last census have been excluded as tbey now have no 
urban characteristics. 

The next dividing fine is a clear one ; When the non -agricultural popula- 
tion grows So large that tho chaxikidari (village watchman) cess becomes 
too small to pay for sufficient watch and ward the area is put under the Town 
Area Act (II of 1914) and provision for the increased essential expenditure 
is made by the imposition of a house-tax. As a house-tax is never levied from 
a purely agricultural population its existence is evidence that the place is 
more or less urban in character. 

All such places are therefore treated as oensus towns. The town may 
include parfes or the whole of one or more revenue maxizas which then become 

* Somo of tho larger revenue villages include os many os 30 or 40 separate s;t©s. 
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absorbed into the town. There are 262 such town areas at this census (with 
% population of 1,276,743 or 23*0 per cent, of the urban population), nine of 
tvhich have come under the Act since last census. Fourteen of these that were 
included at last census have now been excluded as they have ceased to be under 
she Act and have no urban characteristics. 

As such a town increases in its non-agricultural population, it may become 
i notified aiea or a municipality ; the two differ in degree rather than in kind, 
for it is only certain provisions of the. Municipal Act that apply to a notified 
area. By this time the town has lost all trace of its former connexion with 
its constituent revenue mauzas. If favourably situated for trade it may grow 
3onsiderably, but as a rule its trade is local and it never loses its agricultural 
sharacter completely. At this census there are 55 notified areas (population 
137,436 or 7-9 per cent, of the urban population), and 87 municipalities (popu- 
lation 3,486,173 or 62 • 8 per cent, of the urban population). 

There are also 21 cantonments (population 200,620 or 3 ■ 6 per cent, of the 
urban population) and one railway colony (population 4,546). 

Out of the 87 municipalities, 23 have been classed as cities (their popii- 
lation, including that of the adjacent cantonments, notified areas, etc., is 
2,490,698, or 44 '9 per cent, of the total urban population). The list will be 
found in Subsidiary Table IV to this chapter. Jaunpur municipality has been 
excluded from the list of last census. The population of this municipality 
fell from 42,771 in 1901 to 30,473 in 1911. It was retained as a city in 1921 
because this large decrease was thought to have been the result of a tem- 
porary exodus from the city on account of a severe epidemic of plague. The 
1921 enumeration proved the fall to be permanent. Its population in 1931 
was 37,675.* Owing to its moribund condition, possessing as it does no trade 
and no industries to speak of, the expense occasioned by treating it as a city 
was not considered justified. 

It is of interest to note that, as pointed out in the census report of 1891, 
the cities of the province had a totally different origin from that of the other 
towns. In India “the town attracts the trade and not the trade the town . 
Industry, which has produced so many towns in England, is still almost a neg- 
ligible quantity in this province. The cities were mostly built by different 
rulers for political or strategical reasons or to satisfy a passing whim ; others 
owe their importance to religion. Yet if other causes made the cities, tho 
trade which was attracted to them has maintained and enlarged them. Cawn- 
pore alone owes its origin to trade. A mere village till 1778, it became a frontier 
cantonment. The advent of the railway in 1863 enabled it to become an 
important distributing centre. It is now the largest railway centre of the 
province, the junction of five lines of the first magnitude, and consequen ly 
its collecting and distributing trade is enormous and in addition it has becomo 
the greatest manufacturing centre of the province.! 

4. Before summarizing the main statistics dealing with the urban and 
rural population, some endeavour has been made to indicate what t o s i mo- 
tion between urban and rural population amounts to. It is alsonec s ry 
estimate how far the distribution of the population between toums and 
villages was normal on the night of the final enumeration. Fp* ^ 

disturb this distribution as in 1911, when plague was responsible for a consi- 
derable exodus from urban areas. In that year a second census taken i • 
and July after the epidemic had abated revealed to what extent the population 
of some of the municipalities had been affected, e.g., Mirzapur rc 
population of 55,304 at the second census as against 32,33 a o 
proper ; Cawnporo 195,498 against 178,557 ; Fyzabad 62,44 g * 

On the other hind the population of some towm which are centres “f 

ago, c.g„ Benares, Muttra or Ajodhyu (I^rnbad) may bo unduly mrol cnnt any 

civen time, though largo fairs or religious gatherings can us y 
by a judicious selection of tho date for the final enumeration. 

- THi ™ above it* normal r°I*>V.V.n a* at tho time of the final mumoratfcn u any (»*Urc* Iron 

tl.o IVnar. * eormr.imnl riot* were fonr.'l prrwt. 

t Tor a f'jTVra/foTmt of tho oripn of th* citin* of tho proving 
flof-T*, luii, |> Rrt ra? ,^ 2-? and 25. 


tho rriwior if rr/errt'f to tho Onro* 
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Fortunately at the present census no such disturbing influences were 
present and the distribution of the population may safely be regarded as normal. 
I would make one exception to this statement, though the results have a 
negligible effect on the total urban population. In Najibabad municipality 
(district Bijnor), there is very keen rivalry between the Hindu and Mu slim 
communities. The latter preponderate to a slight extent. With a - view to 
influencing respective representation on the municipal board each side imported 
large crowds of its own community from the neighbouring rural areas on 
census night, so that the population of this municipality rose by some 6,000 in 
a night. The preliminary enumeration figure was 22,261 : the final 28,473. The 
sequel was amusing. As each side had striven its utmost the relative positions 
oi the rival tactions remained exactly as they were at the preliminary 
enumeration and, in fact, exactly as they have been for the last thirty 
years, to within a few decimal points. 

This may have happened in a few other towns, though nowhere on such 
a large scale ; in fact I heard quite recently that in another municipality the 
members of one community sent out surreptitiously numerous invitations 
to large dinner-parties on census night, for similar reasons, and in this case the 
extra numbers so secured resulted in this community just managing to wrest 
a seat on the municipal board from then opponents. 

The net result of such activities had, however, a negligible effect on the 
relative urban and rural populations, and as I have said above, the distribution 
at this census may be taken as quite normal. 

5. Out of every thousand persons in this province (either including or 
excluding the states) 112 are “ urban ” and 8S8 are “ rural ”. In 1931 the 
corresponding figures for England and Wales* were 800 " urban ” and 200 
“ rural ”. No census figures could bring out more remarkably the contrast 
between the conditions under which people live in India and in Western 
countries. In England and Wales the criterion for a town (or urban district 
as it is there called) is as here the existence of municipal or gwcm-munieipal 
institutions, and roughly one-third of the places classed as towns have a 
population under 5,000. If all towns with a population under 5,000 were ex- 
cluded from both, the figures would become United Provinces “ urban ” 100, 

“ rural ” 900 ; England and Wales (approximately) “ urban ” 775, “ rural ’’ 
225, an even greater contrast. 

When it is remembered that in the country towns most of the population 
live in what would be classed as rural conditions in the West, and that in the 
larger municipalities an appreciable proportion of the inhabitants also live 
under similar conditions, the relative proportion of urban population judged 
by western standards is far les3 even than that given above. 

In the case of municipalities with a population over 20,000 an attempt 
was made at this census to differentiate between urban and sub-urban popula- 
tion, the latter being defined as the population living under rural conditions, 
usually on the outskirts of the municipality though within its boundaries. 
The results are given as sub-heads to the figures of the municipalities concerned 
in Imperial Table IV. Figures are not available for all such municipalities 
but from those municipalities for which figures are available an average figure 
has been calculated for all such municipalities. This gives the result that in 
municipalities having a population of 20,000 or over 116 per mille may be . 
regarded as living under sub-urban (in this country almost identical with rural) 
conditions. The proportion in smaller municipalities, cantonments and notified 
areas is far greater than this, and as has been mentioned above the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of the country towns live under rural conditions, as 
judged by western standards. 

It is thus evident that the contrast is, in effect, far more marked than 
would appear even from the figures given at the beginning of this paragraph. 
This great difference is due partly to the greater volume of commerce, partly 
to the greater scope afforded to the professions by a more complex social 
organization, but overwhelmingly to the greater industrial development of 
England and Wales. 


* Preliminary figures. 
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6. In tho next table aTo shown for tho province (including the states) 
the number per nullo residing in towns at each of the last six censuses, and 
the mtercensal variations in tho urban and rural population. * 


- 

. Consus. 



Urban popula- 
tion per millo . 

of total 
population. 

Intorconsal va 
in — 

Urban 

population. 

riationpercont. 

Rural 

population. 

1881 

. • 



.. 

107 



1891 

.. . 


• * 

. . 

105 • 

j +4-8. 

+6*4 

1901 

>• 

•• 

• • 

* 

106 

+ 1-9 ' 

+ 1*6 

1911 . 


•• 

• • 


100 

—6*2 

— 0*5 

1921 

•• 

•• 

• • 

• • 

106 

-h2’4 

-3*7 

1931 

•• 

• * 

•• 


112 

+ 12*8 

+6;0 

1881—1931 .. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

. . +15*7. 

• +9:9 : 


Between 1881 and 1891 the urban population did not increase as rapidly 
as the rural population. From 1891 — 1901 it gained slightly .on the- rural 
population. The figure for 1911 is of little value for, as mentioned above,’ 
many towns had at the time of that census been evacuated on account of 
plague. The return of these temporary emigrants restored the balance in 1921, 
and the last decade has seen the urban population multiply over twice as - 
rapidly as the rural population. 

Altogether in the last . fifty years the urban population has increased more 
than half as fast again as the rural. Between 1881 and 1921 the urban popu- •. 
lation had increased by 2*6 per cent, as against 3*8 per cent, increase in the 
rural population. My predecessor in 1921 came to the following conclusions : — 

(1) that there had been no appreciable development of commerce 

or industry to attract people from the country to the town, 
and 

(2) that towns in spite of their municipal regulations are less healthy 

than villages. 

Since 1921, however, the urban population has increased twice as fast as 
the rural. Moreover this is not due to the changes made in the list of towns at 
this census. A reference to paragraph 11 of the note to Imperial. Table IV 
will prove this. The effect of changes in the list at this census has been to 
reduce what would otherwise have been the urban population, and the per- 
centage increase in population since last census of those areas which have been 
treated as urban at both censuses even after allowing for boundary changes 
has been no less than 13 ’4 per cent. This denotes that, either there has been 
considerable emigration into the urban areas or the health of towns has 
improved, or both. The following vital statistics give the birth, death and sur- 
vival rates for each year of the past decade for towns having a population of 
10,000 or over in 1921. They are based on the 1921 population figures. The 
birth and death rates towards the end of the decade are higher than the true 
rates as they are not based on the increased population of the latter years of 
the decade. . This however does not affect the argument : — 


Year. 

Towns ofl 0,00, and over. 

Rate per millo of 1921 population— 

Romaindor of British territory. 
Rato por millo — 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Survival. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Survival. 

1921 

1922 . . 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 .. 

1930 

Average 1921—30 

41*1 
. 40*5 

45*4 

45*7 

44*2 

44*7 

47*4 

48*5 

47*1 

49*7 

47*0 

32 *9 

35*9 

38*1 

35*6 

40*8 

35*4 

39*4 

43*0 

41*0 

— 5*9 
+7-6 
+9*5 
+T6 
+8 *6 - 
+3*9 
+ 12*0 
+9*1 
+4*1 
+8*7 

33*9 

3f6 

35 + 
33*9 • 

31*9 
■ 33*5 

36*0 

37*5 

33*4 

36*4 

39*0 

24+ 

22*5 

27 *6 

24*0 

24*0 

21 *7 

23*1 
. 22*9 

26*2 

—5*1 
+7*2 
+ 12*9 
+10*5 
+7*9 
+9*5 
+ 14*3 
+ 14*4 
+ 10*5 
+ 10*2 

45*4 

38*9 

+6*5 

34*3 

25*5 

+8*8 
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The figures show that although the birth-rate in the larger towns is on 
an average one-third higher than elsewhere, the death-rate is half as hig h again 
and this results in a survival rate nearly one-third lower than that in the rest 
of the province. But at least part of these differences is due to the fact that 
the vital statistics for towns aie more accurate than for the rural areas. If 
we assume the above town figures to be dead accurate then the correct birth 
and death rates of the rest of the province (based on the omissions for the province 
calculated in paragraph 59 of Chapter I) will be 41*0 and 33*4 per mille respec- 
tively, giving a survival rate of 7*6. This of course is the extreme case and 
in actual fact there are many omissions in the town vital statistics and the 
omissions in the rural figures are correspondingly less. But even taking this 
extreme view we find that both birth and death rates are lower in the rest 
of the province and the survival rate is higher. 

My predecessor’s remark to the effect that towns are less healthy than 
the rural area seems justified. 

He then went on to state that this did not apply to the cities, and quoted 
figures to show that they had held their ground with the rural areas, but this 
statement lacks point because it took no account of migration. Taking the 
23 city municipalities of British territory of 1921 the average figures for the last 
ten years were — 

birth-rats psr mille per annum ... ... ... 47-4 

death-rate per mills per annum ... ... ... 41*7 

survival rate per mille per annum ... ... ... 5' 7 


Omitting Benares which has for religious reasons an unusually high death* 
rate, these figures become 47*0, 40*2 and 6*8 respectively. Thus even in the 
cities the same high birth-rate and high death-rate prevail and the survival 
rate is only negligibly better than in the smaller towns and is considerably worse 
than in the rural areas. The reason for the city population keeping pace with 
the rural population is that the cities taken as a whole gain on the balance of 
migration. 

The marginal figures give for each of the 22 city municipalities in British 

territory at this census the excess of the enu- 
merated over the calculated population, and 
as errors in the vital statistics do not varyV, 
much from city to city these figures give'.;" 
some idea of the relative balance of migra- 
tion in each case. 


City municipality. 

Excess (or 
deficit) of 
enumerated 
over 

calculated 

population. 

Lucknow . . . . 

+32,956 

Cawnpore . . . , 

+40,953 

Agra . . 

+ 12,636 

Benares 

+ 14,486 

Allahabad 

+ 16,670 

Bareilly 

+ 1,203 

Meerut 

+4,764 

Moradabad 

+ 17,554 

Jhansi 

+3,656 

Koil (Aligarh) 

+ 10,885 

Shahjahanpur . . 

—1,321 

Sahaianpur 

+ 13,341 

Gorakhpur 

+3,261 

Fyzabad-cum-Ajodhya 

+9,801 

Muttra 

+ 14,814 

Mirzapur-CKm-Bindhyaehal .. 

+4,157 

Farrukhabad-cum-Fatehscnrh 

+7,375 

Etawah 

+3,238 

Budaun 

+2,946 

Amroha 

—1,413 

Sambhal 

—447 

Hathras 

—719 

Total of 22 city municipalities 

j +204,938 


The large amount of immigration to Cawnpore and Lucknow is noteworthy, 
and to a less extent to Moradabad, Allahabad, Muttra, Benares, Sahaianpur, 
Agra and Aligarh. At the other end of the scale we find losses on the balance 
to Mirzapur, Arnroha, Shalijakanpur, Hathra-S andSambhal. These figures 
are of interest as they reveal that there has been a larger volume of immigration 
to the big cities than to the small and that some of the small cities are losing on 
the balance of migration. This is due partly to the extension of industrial 
and commercial activities in the larger cities already commented on in 
paragraph 53 of Chapter I, but more especially to the deterioration in 
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agricultural conditions during the last three years of the decade. An examina- 
tion of similar figures for the smaller municipalities of the province reveals a 

considerable gain on the balance of migration in the case of ‘ 

. Muzaffarnagar Hardwar Union. 

Debra Dun. Khurja. - 

Brindaban. Gonda. 

Lakhimpur. Nawabganj. 

Ghaziabad. Bulandshahr. 

Bulandshahr. Bijnor. 

Unao. Pilibhit. 

Notable losses on the balanco of migration are shown in the case of— 
ICasganj . Hunch. 

Kalpi. Ballia. 

Actually 74 per cent, of all municipalities have gained on the balance of 
migration and 24 per cent, have lost. The not gain to all municipalities is 
10*6 per cent, of the population of 1921. 

7. The following figures contrast the variations in the percentage of 
the urban population of the United Provinces dining the last half-century 
with those in England and Wales, and they are illustrated in diagram no. 27. 
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Diagram 27 


Your. 

Porcentago of tho total 
population which was 
urban in — 

United 

Provinces. 

England 

and 

Wales. 

1881 

10-7 

62-9 

1891 

■a 

72-0 

1901 .. 

1 

77-0 

1911 

10-0 

78-1 

1921 .. 

10 -6 

79’3 

1931 

11-2 

80-0 


Only in the last decade (excluding the abnormal figure of 1911) 
has the percentage of the urban population in the United Provinces moved by 
an amount in any measure oomparable to that in England and Wales, and 
in this connexion it must be remembered that owing to improved means of 
transportation in the latter country there has been for the last twbnty years a 
very strong tendency for the population to take up their residence outside city 
and town limits. > . • , 

The marginal figures afiord some comparison of the present urbanization 

of fthia province with that of the other large 
provinces of Lidia (British territory only in 
each case). 


Province. 


Urban 
population 
per millo 
of total 
population. 

Bombay 

• • 

224 

North-West Frontier Prov- 
ince 

159 

Madras 

• • 

136 

Punjab 


130 

Burma 


113 

United Provinces 

• • 

112 

Central Provinces and Beror 

108 

Bengal 

• . < 

74 

Bilinr and Orissa 

, # 

44 

Assam 

*" 

25 
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8. Tho next diagram illustrates the percentage of urban and rural to 
total population and tlio distribution of tho rural population in villages of 
different- sizes, by natural divisions. The relevant figures are : — 


Natural division. 

Percentage of total population who live in — 

Towns. 

Villages with a population of — 

Over 2.000. 

500—2,000. 

Under 500. 

United Prctlnces (British territory) 


112 

SS 

46 S 

33-8 

Himalaya, West .. 


s-i 

6-4 

11*1 

74-4 

Sub-Himalaya, Weft 


16-2 

8-0 

45*3 

30-5 

Indo-Gangciie Plain, West . . 


16*3 

11*6 

477 

24-4 

Indo-Ganfytie Plain, Onlrnl 


io-o 

7‘3 

50-1 

32-6 

Central India Plateau 


12-4 

10-0 

50-1 

27*5 

KastKatpumr .. 


io-s 

4-1 

34-3 

50-8 

Sub-Himalaya, East 


3-8 

7-7 

50-8 

377 

Indo-Ganpetic Plain, Hast .. 

•• 

9-5 _ 

7 . 2 

444 

38-9 


Urban and 
rural 

population 
by natural 
divisions : 
variation 
therein in last 
decade. 


PERCENTAGE OF URBAN AND RURAL TO TOTAL POPULATION AND. DISTRIBUTION 
OF RURAL POPULATION IN VILLAGES OF DIFFERENT SIZES. 
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URBAN Villages 2.0C0 and over Villages 500 to 2,000 Villages under 500 | | 


In the province as a vholo one-third of the population livo in villages 
of less than 500 inhabitants, and no less than four- fifths in villages of less than 
2 , 000 . 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West is tho most urbanized, but even here slightly 
less than one-sixth of tho people live hi towns, nearly half live in villages with 
a population between 500 aud 2,000, and a quartor in villages of less than 500. 
Sub-Himalaya, West follows very closely, but has a larger proportion of its 
population in tho smaller villages. Tho comparatively high figures for 
Central India Plateau and East Satpuras are due rather to the low density 
of tho countryside than to^the number or congestion of the towns. In the 
latter tho absence of largo villages is noteworthy. Half Tthe population live 
in villages under 500 and nine-tonths in villages less than 2,000. In Himalaya, 
West tins is evon more remarkable, no less than three-quarters of the population 
residing in villages of loss than 500 inhabitants. Sub-Himalaya, East was 
developed later than tho rest of tho province. It possesses no industries and 
is rural to a degree. Its countryside is densely populated. It is not surprising 
therefore to find that tho urban population of this natural division amounts 
to only 3*8 per cent, of tho total, and eight-ninths of its population live in 
villages with less than 2,000 inhabitants. As regards the densely populated 




Distribution 
ioimjs and 
villages. 
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Gangetic Plain urbanization decreases from west to east, for which some reasons 
have already been suggested. 

t0 the ^falmoiease in population during the past decade, some, 
villages have passed into higher classes and this has resulted in slight decreases 
P, t; “^percentages of the population residing in villages with less than 2,000 
inhabitants. This fact coupled with the increase in population of the larger 
villages themselves has led to a slightly higher figure than at last census for 
those living in villages with a population exceeding 2,000. 

. , '^ 1 e variations in the percentage of the urban to the total population 

in the last decade are illustrated by natural divisions in diagram no. 29. 


Diagram 2S 

PERCENTAGE OF URBAN TO TOTAL POPULATION BY NATURAL DIVISIONS. 
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Sub-Himalaya, West has almost overtaken Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 
since last census. Whilst it is true that the increase in the percentage of urban 
population of the former division has to some extent been magnified and that 
of the latter division diminish ed by the changes made in the list of towns at 
this census, even after allowing for this the urban population of Sub-Himalaya, . 
West has increased by about 19 per mille of the total population (or 13 per 
cent, of the previous fig ure) against an increase of about 11 per mille of total 
population (or 7 per cent, of the previous * figure) in ■ Indo-Gangetic Plain, 
West. The decrease in the figure of Himalaya, West is due to a small extent 
to the exclusion of two small towns from the list at this census and to the fact 
that as the census was taken a little earlier in 1931 than in 1921 the population 
of Mnssoorie municipality was less than in 1921, but chiefly to the relatively 
larger increase in the population of the rural areas of that division.^ In 
Central I ndia Plateau exclusions from the list of towns at this census occasioned 
the whole of the decrease, but for this the percentage would have remained the 
same as at last census, in other words the population of the area regarded as 
urban in 1921 has increased at the same rate as that of the area then regarded 
as rural. 

9 The next- table shows the number of towns and villages of various 
sizes in each natural’ division, and the percentage of the towns and villages 
of each natural division which fall into each class. Xn this table cantonments. 
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Iiiivr tirrn 1 1 ’» ;\t » •! ft?; di'dinet units from adjacent. jmini- 
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it v. ill !«• >■<-< u that Jt»do-l»ntu.v!ie l'luin, IWhI possesses 
n l.it i v< !v n;*.?v lav** villa*.*** and t<<vs than tin- t»t li« r division*-. The tVntral 
India 1 t-rttl ronn-s tn*v? ffotti tlm |nij*jf ».f view. At tin* other end of the 
»'»•:*!«’ <•«.».( s Wr -.! i 1 1 1 ti77 jM-r mille »d it*- town?? and villages with n 

population under .*»( m *, thouph ewn }.<• {|jj« divi*-i«>n has more limit double I lie* 
prop-*tl «*f urban population that Sub-Himalaya, Ive-t pn-Kesscs, tine toil?? 
i \i ly low rural «I*'t»*-ity compar'd v, it It that of Sub-1 limulayn, Hast. 

In < o:jM<i* riit‘r.’ t?*<’ above figures it mtn-.t 1 m* remembered Hint, ns pointed 
tint i?; parnprajih II tuj<ra, one village may include several small sites or hamlets. 

in, Tin* |k of tie* urban population which live in towns of 

various t : i/es are piveii In-low. It should In* noted that for the purpose of these 
Jiyure-. cantonment notified ar<-.v. and railway colonies have been treated ns 
i-eparate units from any municipalities to which they are mljaeent. 
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57*7 

16-6 
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CHAPTER H.- -POPULATION OP CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 
The figures are illustrated in diagram no. 30. 


PERCENTAGE OF URBAN POPULATION IN TOWNS OF DIFFERENT SIZES. ' Wafifam a0 
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In the province as a whole, somewhat over one-third of the urban popula- 
tion lives in towns with a population of 50,000 or over, one-ninth in towns 
under 5,000, and the remaining half of the population is divided fairly evenly 
between towns of 5,000-50,000. 

Slightly over half the urban population of Himalaya, "West lives in towns 
of under 10,000 inhabitants and there are no towns larger than 50,000. 

In Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central well over half the urban population is 
concentrated in towns of 50,000 and over. 

The case of East Satpuras is peculiar,- consisting as it does of one district, 
viz. : — Mirza-pur. Nearly three-quarters of the urban population resides in the 
city of Mirzapur. The rest live in towns with a population below 10,000. 

As regards the urban population of the province as a whole, the figures 
shown in column 4 of Subsidiary Table III (which it should be remembered 
is based on the classification of Imperial Table IV wherein the figures of can- 
tonments, notified areas, etc., are included with those of the adjacent munici- 
palities) eliminate the changes in the figures of the various classes of towns 
caused by the movements since last census of certain towns into a higher or a 
lower class. From these figures it appears that the largest increases in the 
past decade have occurred in those cities in which the population in 1921 was 
between 50,000 and 100,000, due to their expansion under the influence of 
commercial and industrial development. The next highest increase is in 
towns between 10,000 and 20,000. The lower increase in towns between 
5,000 and 10,000 is due partly to the disappearance of three towns of this class 
from the list since last census. Had they been included the increase would 
have been almost 8*5 per cent. Even so, it is evident that towns of this size 
although increasing in population ■ by a higher percentage than the rural 
area, have not increased to the same extent as the larger towns. The decrease 
in the population of towns with a population below 5,000 is entirely duo to the 
exclusion of 25 towns from the list, at this census. Had they remained in the 
list the increase in this class of towns would have been about 9 per cent. 

From column 9 of Subsidiary Table HI it will be seen that in the lost fifty 
years it is the larger cities (population in 1881 of over a lakh) "which have 
increased most in population. This group comprises Agra, Allahabad, Bareilly, 
Benares, Cawnpore and Lucknow. The commercial and industrial develop- 
ment of Cawnpojre and Agra is responsible for the majority of this increase. 






INCREASE IN TI1E POPULATION OF MUNICIPALITIES. 


m 


Benares hns actually declined in population since 1881. It owed its impor- 
tance originally to religion, and although it is of some commercial and industrial 
importance it 1ms not been able to advance its position in the face of the com- 
mercial and industrial competition of the west of the provinco and of foreign 
manufactures. 

Next come towns between 10,000 and 20,000. 

The decrease in the population of towns below 10,000 is entirely due to 
tho exclusion of certain small towns from the list since 1881. 

11. Tho figures of Subsidiary Tablo IV to this chapter are, with the Population of 
exception of columns 4 and 5, for the cities taken as a whole, i.e., cantonments, cities and 
notified areas and railway colonics have been included in each case with the municipalities. 
adjacent municipality. This has boon so arranged in order to afford compari- 
son with tho figures of previous censuses becauso prior to 1911 separate figures 
were not tabulated for tho cantonments, etc. Iu 1911, as already mentioned, 
tho population of many municipalities was seriously reduced on account of 
the plague exodus so that comparisons with tho figures of that year aro of no 
value. Below arc given tho percentage increases since 1921 in the population 
of the municipalities which aro included in cities. The figures in brackets 
denoto tho increase oxcludiug variations due to changes in boundary since 
1921, where any such havo occurred : — 


City municipality. 

literals? in 


Increaso in 

papulation, 

City municipality. 

population. 


1921-31. 


1921-31. 

•Sub-If ivnloyfl. HV't. 

Per f'nt. 

Indo-Gan;eiic Plain, Central. 

Per cent. 

Salmranpur . . 

26*3 

Gnmporo . . . . . . 

12-4 

Bareilly 

12*6 

Allahabad 

19*4 

Bampur . . . . . . 

1*4 

Lucknow . . . . . . 

15*6 

/ndo-Ganyrfie Plain, Wfrf. 


Fyinbad-eum-Ajodhyn 

16*8 

Meerut 

17*3 

Central India Plateau. 


Koil (Aligarh) 

25*3 

Jltansi 

18*8 

Hathrns 

2*6 

Past Saipurat. 


Muttra . . • . . . 

24*4* 


Acm 

(25-1)25*5 

Mirsnpur-eiim-Ilitidhyncbnl . . 

11*3 

Budilin . . • • • • 

16*2 

' Sub-IIimalaija, East. 


Momdabad . . 

33*7 


Amrolia 

11*1 

Gorakhpur .. .. .. 

(13*0)17*6 

Samblial . . • • 

6*5 

Indo-Ganqetic Plain, East. . , 


. . . . 



Shabjalianpur 

9*2 



Farruldnbad -cum -Fatchgarli • . . 

16*9 

Benares 

2*9 

Etawnli . . • ■ 

13*0 




♦AojJfJmg to Imperial Tablo IV tho increase in population in Muttra municipality botweon 1921 and 1931 was 
42*2 per esat. ; but after that tablo was printed it was discovered that in 1921 tho population of tho municipality was 
wrongly shown, tho Svlor Bvtar (thou enumerated at 6,109 persons) having boon wrongly included in tho 
Cantonment Area, whereas it actually lies in tho municipality. 

Even in comparing with the figures of 1921 it has to be remembered that 
the influenza epidemic had then to a large extent upset the normal distribution 
of the population. The uneven and capricious incidence of that epidemic was 
one of its most outstanding features. 

12. The question of the density of population in municipalities is a Densities of 
difficult one because no less than 37 out of the 87 include civil lines with large municipalities. 
open spaces thinly populated, so that the density figure of the municipality 
becomes a mean between that of the latter areas and the densely populated 
municipality proper and is inapplicable to any considerable part of the muni- 
cipality. Outlying open spaces also affect the density appreciably, where two 
towns go to form one municipality, as in the ease of Farrukhabad-cim-Eateh- 
garh, Eyzabad-ca /»- Aj odhya and Mirzapur-cifw-Bindhyachal. The difficulty 
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is increased in the case of the city figures when cantonments, notified areas and 
railway colonies are included. It is for this reason that in col umn 4 of Subsidiary 
Table IV the density has been calculated on the municipality only. Com- 
parisons with the figures of previous censuses are of little value on account of 
the uncertainty which then existed as to the correct areas of many munici- 
palities. Those now used are in a few cases not above suspicion. 

Below are produced figures for all the municipalities' excluding civil lines, 
and in order to simplify the figures the density is given in persons per acre. 


Municipality, 

| Persons 
| per aero. 

i 

1 .. 

: Municipality, 

Persons 
■ per acre. 

Himalaya, West 


I Indo-Qangclie Plain, TF-sit.- — (concluded.) 

* 

DoliraDun 

20 - 4 

Brindaban .. ... 

27*9 

Mussoorio 

0*4{a) 

Agra* . . 

19*0 

Kashipur 

14-7 

Pirozabad 

69*8 

Nairn Tnl 

3*4(6) 

Mainpuri . . . . ' 

20*0 

Almora •• • • •• • • 

25*3 

Knsganj . . . . 

78*8 

Sub-Himalaya, West. 


Soron • % •• *« •• 

12*1 

Saharanpur* . . . . 

34-6 

Etah • • « • •• 

11*3 

Hardwnr Union 

11*6 

Jalesar 

21*2 

D Gotland . . . . 

n-3 

Budnun* . . 

54*1 

Roorkee . . • . . . 

12-0 

Sahaswan . . 

6*1 

Bareilly* . . • • . • 

33*1 

tJjhani . . . . 

24*7 

Nogina . . 

68*4 

Moradabad* . . , . . . 

63*0 

Bijnor . . . . . . 

51*8 

Amrolia* • • • • • • 

32*0 

Najibabad . . . . . . 

31 ‘7(c) 

Sambhal* . . . . . . 

28*8 

Cknndpur 

49*4 

Chandausi . . , . .'. 

% 

22*2 

Dhampur . . • • 

26*0 

Shahjahanpur* . . . . 

34*9 

Pilibbit • • * • • • • 

21-0 

Tilbor . . . . 

14*4 

Bisalpur « • ■ • • • • 

28-6 

Farnikhabad-cum-Fnteligarh* . . 

26*5 

Lakhimpur • • «• • • 

12*6 

Kanauj . . , . 

26*3 

Rampur (Rampur State)* . . 

57*5 

Etawali* . . . . 

29*6 

■ Indo-Oangetic Plain, West. 


Indo-Qangelio Plain, Central. 


Muzaffamagar . . . . • • 

45*4 

Cawnpore* • • • • « • 

27*0 

Knirnna » » • • • • * 

30*3 

Fatehpur * .. .. 

4*7 

Meerut* • • • • • • 

42*9 

Allahabad* . • 

26*2 

Hapur • • x •> • • 

32*1 

• > ► ► 

Lucknow* •( • • • • 

23*2 

Ghoziabad . . . • 

13*2 

TJnno • • *4 • • 

18*3 

Baraut- • • • • • ■ 

14*6 

Rae Bareli .. .. •• 

10*1 

Khurja . . . . . . ‘ . . 

37*8 . 

Sitapur . . . . • • ' 

25*6 

Bulandabahr . . . . . . 

39*8 

Khairabad ... .. •• 

12*4 

Sikandrabad .. 

99-3 

Shahabad . • » • « • 

53*4 

Koil (Aligarh)* .. 

22*5 

Hardoi ' .. •• •• 

50*3 

Hntliras* . . . . . . 

19*4 

Sandiln • • • • • • 

22*9 

Atrauli .. . . 

68*6 

Fyznbid.euw-Ajodhya* 

8*0 

Sikandm Rao . . . . . • 

18*2 

Tonda . « 

21*3 

Muttra* . . . . . . 

46*7 

Sultanpur •• ■ ** 

18*1 


•City nm met poll tv » 

(а) BmM on the hot weather census population tho fignro would ho 1 *4. 

(б) Barod on tho hot weather census population tho figure would bo 6*0. 
(e) Based on tho preliminary enumeration figures. 
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MwiiripiUy. 

IVivorm 
por nrro. 

Municipality. 

Persons 
per aero. 

Ir„io-Oa-.yr}ie Emin, Onlra!. — {onclti led). 

Bela {rarinb~arh) 

3-7 

Sub-Himalaya, Kart. 



N\iTrat*pinj (Ham RanlciJ 


60*7 

Oomkliptir* 

• • 

17*6 

Central Inf ia Plateau. 



Balmmpnr 


27*9 

.Timid* 

.. 

21 ’6 

Gonda 

• • 

14*2 

Ltditpur 

.. 

5*1 

Jlaltmiclt 

• • 

10*6 

Mnu 

Kuneh 


9*4 

20’S 

Indo-Ganyelie Plain, Kart. 



Out! . . 

•• 

3*9 

Benares* 

• • 

51*5 

Krdpi . . . . 

% ■ 

10*1 

Jmtnpur 

•* 

39*9 

Banda . . 


10*7 

Gharjpur 

•• 

10*9 

flat! Satjnirar. 



Baltin . . 

« « 

18*0 

Minvipur ^■iinfUindhyiwlinl* . , 


•3*i 

Aratnfjarlt 

• • 

17*4 

llatn-inj.ir (lV-mn" State) 

•• 

12-0 





• <*lt V UHttH'-ip-illty. 

On the whole it appears that the mean density is greater in the muni- 
cipalities ot the west than in those ol the centre and east. But this is merely 
a broad generality. The municipalities oi Sikandvabad, Atrauli, Firozabad, 
Knsganj. Xagina.* Mora da bad and tfnwabgnnj (Bara Banki) have very high 
average density figures. But within each municipality tho density varies 
cnorniau.dy and some local units are overcrowded to an extent that would 
nover bo suspected irom tho mean figures. 

I had hop -d to collect bousing statistics on the lines of the “Tenement 
Census ” of 1921 ior at least the four most densely populated oity munici- 
palities in the province, namely, Lucknow, Cawnporo. Agra and Bonares, but 
the enumeration was carried out under such difficult conditions that tho 
Government of India docidcd that, such statistics were only to bo collected 
in those municipalities who were prepared to employ _ at any rate some 
proportion of paid enumerators. Only two of the municipalities thought it 
worth the expense involved and so statistics have been prepared only tor the 
municipalities of Luclmow and Cawnporo. They Mill bo found in Subsidiary 
Tablo V to this Chapter, copies of which were supplied to tho municipal- 
ities as soon as the statistics were ready. Tho tables aic largoly self-expla- 
natory. Tho figures in columns 4 to 13 are tho actual figures of census 
day— February 26, 1931— and fall short of tho municipal aggregate only 
because they oxcludo travellers by train. Tho density figures of column 12 are 
the actual census figures divided by the area in acres. Tho figures of column 13 
aro for “all religions” but figures for Brahmanio Hindus and Muslims can be 
worked out from column? 6 to 9. Columns 14 to 58 are based °n the data 
which tho census enumerators collected between December, 1930 and February, 
1931, and represent tho dc jure figures. I have added columns 19— 53 in 
order to provide figures which will show tho number ox large families living 
in few rooms ; thus it is of more importance to know how manj r families 
of say eight and over are living in one room in a mohalla than it is to know 
the percentage of people who live in one room. It the families who live m 
one room consist of families of 2 or 3 only, it is obviously not so bad as if they 
consisted of more. The first point of note » 1h at whereas the densities of 
Luclmow and Cawnporo municipalities excluding Civil Lines are 23 2 and 27 0 
persons to the acre/in parts of Yahiaganj Ward of Lucknow ^ density reaches 
no less than 661 persons to tho acre, and in Chalc no. 95 Talaq Mahal of Anwar- 
eani Ward, Cawnporo, where there aro many large buildmgs for housing mill 
operatives, tho density reaches 1,229 porsons per aore (though apart from 
Boconganj in the same ward ''no other unit in Cawnpoxe has a density 
exceeding 300 poisons per acre.) 


Tenement 

census. 
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Tho io! lowing table aliowe tho percentages of tho total aroa of each 
municipality (baaed on mnhnlla figures) which fall into certain density classes. 



IVtwtitiRn wfiU, tl»n»lty perftern - 


0-19. 


I00-M9. 

iw ~m 

200—449. 

250-253 

yjOnttfi 

Wt* 

Lurfenow,. .. . . 


'rC 


i*i 

0‘8 


I 

Glwnptw.. .. 

tm 

■a 


3*9 

5'3 


1 


From these figures it appears that in Lucknow municipality nine-tenths 
oi tho area 1ms n density below* of) persona to tho acre. In Cawnpoio munici- 
pality tho corresponding figure is lower, and there is a substantial area (the 
mill area) with a density between lfif) to 250 persons to tho acre. 


In 1031 tho average density for tho Metropolitan Boroughs cf tho Ad- 
ministrative County of London was 59 persons poi acre. In tho caso of only 4 of 
those boroughs did the figure reach 100, tho highest boing Southwark at 152. 


Thus although only 7 oi tho municipalities of the United Provinces had 
a mean density exceeding that ot London it is quite evident that in local areas 
tunny of tho municipalities nro ovorerowded to an oxtent which would oclipsc 
even tho most congested spots ot London and other large cities. In this 
connexion the rarity of houses with more than ono storoy or at most two has 
to ho homo in mind. It means that tho houses and rooms are themselves 
small, which makes the figures of large families living in ono or two rooms oven 
more significant, nnd this in a hot country. It is appalling to think that in 
Luoknow municipality no loss than 070 families of 8 porsons or over aro living 
each family in a single room, nnd that a further 1,931 families of this size 
live each in 2 rooms. Tho corresponding figures for Cawnpore are 323 and 
552 respectively. 


In tho margin are givon for Lucknow and Cawnporc the distribution of 

families according to the number 
of rooms they cccupy. The 
commonest unit of occupation 
is one room, half the families in 
Lucknow' and nearly two-thirds 
the families in Cawnpore falling 
into this group. In Lucknow 
90 per cent, of families live in 3 
rooms or less , and in Cawnpore 
this figure reaches 95 per cent. 
For the sake of comparison the 
figures for the whole of 
England and Wales 
in 1921 are added. It 
will he seen that the 
percentages run in 
reverse order, and that 
only 30 per cent, of 
families live in 3 rooms 
or less. 


Municipality. 

Percentage of fnmihVr who live in — 

1 room. 

2 rooms. 

3 rooms. 

4 rooms. 

5 or 
more 

rooms. 

Lucknow 

50*4 

23-9 

10-7 

5*2 

4‘8 

Cnwnporo . . 

62-5 

24-8 

7’3 

2-9 

2*3 

England nnd 

Wales, 1921. 

3*6 

10-5 

15*5 

24-4 

46-0 




Percentage of families which consist of — 


pality. 



t or 2 

per- 

sons. 

3 per- 
sons. 

4 per- 
sons* 

5 per- 
sons. 

6 per- 
sons. 

7 per- 
sons. . 

8 or 
more 
porsons. 

Lucknow 

27*5 

16*9 

13*6 

11*9 

8*1 

7/4 

14*6 

Cawnpore 

43*2 

18*2 

14*2 

9*0 

5*8 

3*2 

6*4 

England 
and Wales. 
1921. 

23*7 

20*8 

18*6 

13*9 

9*4 

6*0 

7*6 


The distribution of families ? according to size is shown in the second 
marginal table and compared with, that for the whole of England and Wales in 
1921. 

• Cawnpore' has a very large number of families of 1 and 2, chiefly due to 
the fact that many industrial workers have migrated there, leaving their families 
at home to tend their cultivation. Lucknow has a surprisingly large percentage 
pf families of 8 and over. 
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A brief account of the measures taken by the Improvement Trusts of these 
two municipalities in the last 10 years to improve housing and other conditions 
wiU be found in Appendix A to this chapter. Further interesting and useful 
information on the activities of the Improvement Trusts of the Province will 
be found in the Report of the Town Improvement Trust Co mmit tee. 1929. 

13. The proportion of the population of each of the main religions who 
live in towns null be found in Subsidiary Table II at the end of this chapter. 
The figures reveal the truth of what has been said at previous censuses, viz., 
in any region with a pronounced majority of one religion it will be found that 
persons not of that religion reside mainly in the towns. This is but natural. 
Minorities do not feel at home in rural conditions and more especially is this 
the case in countries where religious feeling runs high and the bulk of the 
population is illiterate and intolerant. 

In British territory only 78 out of every 1,000 Brahmanic Hin dus live in 
towns, the figures for the natural divisions varying from 30 in East Satpuras to 
115 in Indo-Gangetic Plain, West. 

The British territory figure for Muslims is 289, varying from 84 in East 
Satpuras to 444 in Central India Plateau. The fact that the proportion of urban 
Muslims is nearly four times that of urban Hindus (Brahmanic) is due largely 
to the fact that so mail} 7 of the larger towns were originally Muslim foundations 
and partly because the Muslim invaders made no serious attempt to dispossess 
Hindus of their right to cultivate the soil, but clung rather to urban pursuits. 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West has the largest proportion of Hindu town- 
dwellers, owing to the fact that it is the most urbanised division as a whole ; 
the Muslim proportion here is likewise high which is natural for a tract of which 
the majority formed part of the Moghul Empire. The next division in point 
of Hindu town-dwellers is Central India Plateau and here the Muslim urban 
proportion is at its maximum, due to the fact that a large proportion of its small 
Muslim population is engaged in business in the towns. Closely after this comes 
Sub-Himalaya West, where again the Muslim proportion also is high as the major 
part of this division was included in some of the Moghul Empire’s most settled 
tracts. At the other end of the scale we have Sub-Himalaya East and Himalaya 
West, in each of which there is very little town life of any kind. The relatively 
high proportion ot Muslim town-dwellers in the latter is due to their being chiefly 
immigrants engaged in business. 

The increase in the proportion of urban Hindus in the whole province since 
1921 amounts to 4‘1 per cent, as agamst 5' 8 per cent, in the case of Muslims, 
so that the Muslim population is urbanizing nearly half as fast again as the 
Hindu. 

The proportion of both Hindu and Muslim urban residents has increased in 
all natural divisions in the last decade with the exception of H i n dus in the Central 
Tnrliii Plateau, where the figure has dropped from 103 to 100. In this natural 
division the list of towns was reduced at this census by the omission of Jaitpur 
and Kulpahar which were 85 per cent. Hindu. This is responsible for the de- 
crease. Incidentally the proportionally larger increases in East Satpuias are 
due to the inclusion ot Robertsgan j as a town for the first time at this census. 

The Arya figure for British territory is 198, more than twice the Hindu. 
It is especially high in the south and east of the province where the faith has 
made but little headway outside the towns. 

The Christian figure is 388. In Indo-Gangetic Plain Central it reaches 
905 on account of its large cantonments and European communities and the 
neMicdble progress that Christianity has made in the rural areas. Next comes 
the Central India Plateau where the Christians are almost entirely concentrated 
in Jhansi Cantonment and Civil Lines. In East Satpuras (the district of Mirza- 
pur) missionary institutions in Mirzapur itself .and the much depleted Christian 
colony at Chunar (since the middle of the eighteenth century the home of many 
pensioners) account for the high figure. In Sub-Himalaya 7est and Indo- 
Gangetic Plain West, the very large number of rural converts, belonging chiefly 
to the Methodist Episcopal Church, is able to counterbalance the urban civil 
and milit ary communities and the figures of urban Christians are consequently 
as low as 384 and 245 respectively. 


Urban popula- 
tion and 
religion. 


Brahmanic 

Hindus. 

Muslims. 


Arijas. 


Christians. 



Bex proportion* 
in tir&an area*. 
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In Subsidiary Table IV of Chapter XI these figures are presented in a 
different -way. There the distribution of 1,000 of the urban population between 
the main religions is shown by natural divisions. This, table shows how pro- 
portionally negligible are all save Brahmanic Hindus and Muslims, and that 
only in Sub-Himalaya West do the latter outnumber the former even in tho 
urban population, though in Indo-Gangetic Plain West and Central, and Sub- 
Himalaya East Muslims form a very strong minority. In the urban population 
of British territory as a whole Hindus outnumber Muslims by 3 to 2. 

The Muslim element in the municipalities of this province is shown 
below : — 


Over 50 per cent, of total population, 


1. 

Kampur 

■ • 

79*8 

11. 

Budaun 

• * 

58*2 

2. 

Nagina 

• • 

74*8 

12. 

Moradabad . . 

* • 

57*6 

3. 

Amroha 

• • 

73*4 

13. 

H&jibabad. . . 

• « 

56*4 

4. 

Chandpur 

• • 

70*3 

14. 

Bijnor 

« « 

55*9 

5. 

Sambhal 

• ■ 

69*5 

16. 

Sandila . 

• m 

65*4 

6. 

Deoband 

• • 

63*2 

16. 

Sikandra Kao 

• * 

54*9 

7. 

Khairabad . . 

■ • 

60*8 

17. 

Shalijakanpur 

• • 

64*6 

8. 

Sahaswan 

• • 

59*2 

18. 

Babraicli 

• * 

54*1 

9. 

Tanda 

• • 

59*2 

19. 

Kairana 

• • 

53*9 

10. 

Saharanpur .. 

• ■ 

58*9 

20. 

Tilhar 

• • 

53*2 


21. 

Bareilly 

• 

.. 52*2. 




Behvecn 33 $ and 50 per cent, of total population. 



1. 

Meerut 

• • 

49*1 

16. 

Hapur 

• « 

41*0 

2. 

Fatehpur 

• • 

49*0 

17. 

Gonda 

• « 

41*0 

3. 

Shaliabad 

• • 

48*1 

18. 

Sikandrabad 

• 4 

40*9 

4. 

Dhampur 

• • 

48*0 

19. 

Lucknow 

• • 

40*5 

5. 

Nawabganj (Bara Banki) 

46*9 

20. 

Firozabad , . 


40*3 

. c. 

Pilibhit 

• • 

40*2 

21. 

Jaunpur . . 

• ft 

39*7 

7. 

Ivhurja 

• • 

45*6 

22. 

Muzaffamagar 

• ■ 

37*2 

8. 

Hao Bareli 

• • 

43*8 

23. 

Sitapur 

• • 

30*0 

9. 

Atrauli 

* • 

43*5 

24. 

Unao 

• 4 

30*4 

10. 

Bulandshahr 

• • 

43*3 

25. 

Gorakhpur i. . 

ft * 

30*3 

11. 

Koil (AligaTh) 

• • 

42*8 

26. 

Roorkeo 

• • 

30*3 

12. 

Knnauj 

4 m 

42*7 

27. 

Bisalpur 

• • 

35*8 

13. 

Balrampur . . 

• * 

42*0 

28. 

Agra 

• • 

35*1 

14. 

Jalcsar 

• * 

42*0 

29. 

Kasganj 

• ft 

34*7 

15. 

Kadipur 

m • 

41*3 

30. 

Bela (Partabgarli) 

• • 

34*2 


31. Hihoni .. ..33*4 

In the remaining 35 municipalities the percentage is less than 33£. 

14. Various influences combine to determine the proportion of the sexes 
in urban areas. Among these may bo mentioned 

(1) the regional factor — other things being equal the sex-ratio of tins 

native-born resident population would naturally approximate 
to that prevailing in the region in which the town lies ; 

(2) the occupational factor — commercial, trading and industrial centres 

naturally attract men who often leave their families at home to 
t«-nd their cultivation, or for reasons of economy, or lack of ac- 
commodation ; 

(3) the foreign factor — ea jw-Lally noticeable In towns containing civil 

lint-* and cantonments. 
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The following' tablo shows tho number of females per 1,000 males in each 
of tho natural divisions for urban and rural population separately. 


Natural divl-don. 

Females per 1 ,000 male? in — 

* 

Urban popu- 
lation. 

Sorinl order. 

Rural popu* 
Ja*inn. 

Serial ordor 

United Provinces (British territory) 

S05 

, . 

916 

.. 

Himalaya, Wo-t . . 

55S 

S 

948 

4 

Sub.llimnlny.i. W«*st 

SIS 

4 

862 

7 

IwI , 'Ci!«i 5 i'tip I’lain, Wed .. 

815 

5 

845 

S 

Indo-G'nip'lio I’l.vn, CVntial 

769 

7 

936 

6 

Central India Plateau 

8S5 

2 

94! 

5 

East Satpura'* 

S9I 

I 

1.012 

I 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

£06 

6 

951 

3 

Tndo-Onnp-tio Daiii, lvn«i . . 

853 

3 

934 

2 


The figures in column 3 of Subsidiary Table III to this chapter will show 
that, excluding towns with under 5,000 inhabitants the proportion of females 
decreases t he larger the town . This is due t o the occupational factor. The lower 
figure for towns under 5,000 inhabitants than that for towns between 5,000 
and 10,000 is explained by the low figure for females in tho hill cantonments and 
in certain towns in the hills or at the footliills. Excluding Mussoorie, Bhawali, 
ltajpur, Rikhikesh. and tho cantonments of Lansdowne, Ranikhet, Chakrata 
and Landour, the figure becomes S03. This also oxplains the low sox-ratio 
figure for Himalaya, West in the above statement. The foroign factor may bo 
illustrated by the case of the twelve larger plains cantonments where altogether 
thcro arc only 505 females per 1,000 males. 

The variat ion of the sox-ratio during tho last 50 years in the total, urban, 
and rural population of the province as a wholo including the states, is shown 
below : — 


Xumltor of females per 1,000 mnles — • 


Year. 

Total population. 

Urban popula- 
tion. 

Rtirnl populn 
tion. 

1831 

. . 

. . 

. , 

. . 

. . 

925 

917 

926 

1891 




•• 


930 

901 

934 

1901 




•• 


937 

917 

940 

1911 




•• 


915 

853 

922 

1921 




•• 


909 

825 

919 

1931 




•• 


904 

807 

917 


In 1881 tho deficiency of females in tho urban area was little more pro- 
nounced than in the rural area, but now the urban deficiency is far more 
pronounced, due to the growing habit of men migrating for comparatively 
short periods to towns for work, leaving their families at home to look 
after their cultivation. Tho figure for tho 23 cities together is 777, and in column 
5 of Subsidiary Tablo IV of this chapter will be found the corresponding figures 
for each of the city municipalities. Cawnpore has the lowest figure at 696. 
In this municipality there are only 731 married females per 1,000 married males. 
But the position is still far from that in the industrial towns of Bengal, or Bombay. 
In Calcutta and Bombay cities the 1931 figures of females per 1,000 males are 
only 468 and 554 respectively. 

(Tho variations in the sex-ratio from mohalla to mohalla are shown in 
column 13 of Subsidiary Table V to this chapter in respect of Lucknow and 
Cawnpore municipalities, but there is nothing very striking in the figures.) 





















Age distribution 
in cities. 


Immigrants. 
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In England and Wales the position is quite otherwise as the following 
figures will show : — 


Aren. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

England and Wales 

.. 

t « 


1.037 

1.096 

1.068 

Urban (irons . . 


• * 


1,106 

1,115 

1,037 

Rural area! - . 

• • ♦ . 

• * 

• « 

1,016 

1.026 

im 


Number of females per 1 ,000 males in — 


Here females piopondcrato over males more in the urban areas than in 
the rural, and this to an extent increasing at each census, due, no doubt, to 
the extension of the employment of women in posts formerly held by men. 

This growing tendency in the province for male labour to migrate to towns 
leaving their families behind them is to be deplored, as it means that they are 
living an unnatural existence, missing the comforts of home life and exposed to 
great temptation towards intemperance. Their one idea is to make a little money 
quickly and then get back to their homes. It is not surprising therefore that 
they prove to have little heart in their work, are unsteady and their outturn of 
work is low. 

15. Age distribution in cities is dealt with in paragraph 11 of Chapter IV 
to which the reader is referred. Generally speaking, owing to immigration of 
labour, the populations of cities contain a higher proportion of persons (espe- 
cially males) in the middle periods (20 — 40), i.e., the working periods of life. 
This is especially the case in Cawnpore, the most industrialized of the cities. 

16. In column 6 of Subsidiary Table IV to this chapter is shown the 
proportion per thousand of the residents of each city that aTe home and foreign- 
boni; the home population including all born within the district in which the city 
lies. As would be expected the city with the largest proportion of immigrants 
from other districts is Cawnpore. The next in order are Jhansi, Lucknow, Muttra 
and Fyzabad. 

At the other end of the scale come Sambhal, Rampur and Amroha. 

In the margin the figures are compared with those for 1921 and 1911. The 

curiously high figure for 
Hathras* in 1921 has dis- 
appeared. The present figure 
is what would normally be 
expected. The fluctuations 
in the figures of the sacred 
cities of Allahabad. Benares, 
Fyzabad and Muttia are due 
to the accidents of pilgrim- 


- 

City. 

Foreign-bom. 

Variation. j 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

. 

1921—31 

1911—31 

1 . 

Agra 

222 

118 

168 

+ 104 

+54 

2. 

Allahabad 

196 

267 

149 

—71 

+47 

3. 

Amroha 

33 

32 

33 

+ 1 

. . 

4. 

Bareilly 

127 

129 

104 

—2 

+23 

5. 

Benares 

170 

140 

218 

+30 

—48 

6- 

Budaun 

90 

78 

96 

+ 12 

—6 

7. 

Cawnpore 

401 

425 

417 

—24 

—16 

8. 

Etawah 

214 

223 

256 

—14 

— 42 

9. 

Farrukbabad .. 

163 

149 

181 

+ 14 

—18 

10. 

Fyzabad 

300 

218 

270 

+82 

+30 

11. 

Gorakhpur 

134 

, 137 

141 

—3 

—7 

12. 

Hathras 

123 

414 

250 

—291 

—127 

13. 

Jhansi 

354 

231 

373 

+ 123 

—19 

14. 

Koil (Aligarh).. 

143 

230 

118 

—87 

+25 

15. 

Lucknow 

312 

229 

425 

+83 

—113 

16. 

Meerut 

219 

210 

182 

+9 

+37 

17. 

Mirzapur 

104 

64 

112 

+40 

—8 

18. 

Moradabad 

116 

106 

111 

. +10 

+5 

19. 

Muttra 

303 

83 

271 

+220 

+32 

20. Rampur 

■ 33 

53 

57 

—20 

—24 

21. 

Saharempor . • 

175 

165 

182 

+ 10 

—7 

22. 

Sambhal 

26 

24 

29 

+2 

—3 - 

23. 

Shahjahanpur 

108 

107 

79 

.+ 1 

+29 


age. 


The Jhansi figure is now almost what it was in 1911. In the same way 
Aligarh, Lucknow, -Mirzapur have moved towards their 1911 figures. I agree 
with my predecessor that the variations in these figures illustrate the fluctuat- 
ing nature of the urban population and demonstrate the truth of the state- 
ment that the male, migration of this province is seldom permanent, and that 
when it is not purely temporary is usually semi-permanent or periodic. 

,* See Census Report 1921, Fart I ,Page4". 
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Tlic above figures arc, however, not particularly informing for two reasons. 

Firstly they include among 
the home-born all who were 
born 'within the district in 
which the city lies, and 
hence do not show the pro- 
portion of those who have 
migrated into tho city from 
the rural aieas of the 
district. Secondly thoy 
include the figures of adja- 
cent cantonments and noti- 
fied areas in which there is 
usually a much stronger 
element of foreign-born 
than there is in the munici- 
palities proper. Tho mar- 
ginal figures show, for the 
municipalities proper, the 
proportion of the enumera- 
ted population that Avas 
born (i) within municipal 
limits, (ii) AA’ithin the dis- 
trict but outside municipal 
limits, (iii) clseAvhere in the 


Municipality. 

Number per millo of enumerated 
population bom — 

Within 

muntcipn- 

limits. 

In rest of 
district. 

In rest of 
provinco 
including 
tho state 1 - - . 

Outside 
tho prov- 
i co. 

Agra 

m 

21 

Ill 

92 

Allahabad. . 

795 

22 

101 

72 

Amrohn . . 

937 

30 

27 

6 

Rnrvillv . . 

8S3 

20 

89 

8 

llonntvn . . 

836 

1 

107 

56 

lludmin . . 

827 

83 

85 

5 

Cawnpore . . 

586 

24 

362 

23 

Ktnwnh . . 

735 

51 

177 

37 

l'amtUlmlvul 

£06 

3S 

145 

11 

Fvsnbad . . 

693 

41 

251 

15 

Gomhhpur 

824 

69 

79 

28 

llnthnvi . . 

860 

17 

115 

8 

•1 hated 

703 

28 

11-1 

155 

Koil (Aligarh) 

£54 

3 

119 

24 

Lucknow . . 

704 

O 

164 

123 

Meerut 

£20 

64 

87 

29 

Mirwtpur . . 

642 

54 

8! 

23 

Monuiahftd 

863 

21 

103 

13 

Muttra 

693 

23 

161 

123 

Saharnnour 

825 

. . 

124 

51 

Santhlia! . . 

95S 

It 

24 

2 

Shnbjnhnnptir 

£43 

58 

90 

9 


province, and (iv) outside the province. 


Benares, Koil (Aligarh) and Saharanpur attract a remarkably small number 
oi persons from the rural area of the districts in which they lie, whereas Budauu, 
EtaAvah, Gorakhpur, Meerut, Mirzapur and Shahjahanpur have a relatively high 
proportion of immigrants from their rural areas into tho city. 


CaAvnpore naturally attracts a very large proportion of its immigrants 
from the other districts of the province, but the Ioav figure in the last column 
shoAA’S Iioav little its attractions appeal to people outside tliis province. Fyzabad 
has a high figure for immigrants from othor districts in the province, largely 
on account of its religious importance. 


Jliansi, Lucknow and Muttra havo high proportions of immigrants from 
outside tho province, Jhansi chiefly from the Central India Agency and Gwalior 
State ; Lucknow from CA’-crywhcrc ; and Muttra chiefly from the Rajputana 
Agency and tho Punjab. Muttra is, of course, of very considerable religious 
importance and has a large proportion of immigrants from outside the province 
on this account. 


17. A few remarks may now bo added about each of the twenty-three 
city municipalities of the provinco. 

(1) Lucknow municipality . — Lucknow still rotains pride of place as the 

largest municipality in the prov- 
ince, and in spite of the greater- 
industrialization of Cawnpore in 
the last decade Luclurow actu- 
ally increased its lead by roughly 
10,000. Its survival rate is arti- 
ficially low in spite of a hig h 
birth-rate owing to the deaths 
among its numerous immigrants. 
Its industrial side has developed 
materially, especially in engineering and printing. 


Population, 1931 .. .. .. 251,097 

Do. 1921 .. .. .. 217,167 

Aotualincrooso, 1921 — 31 ■■ ■■ 33,930 

Percentage increase, 1921 — 31 .. .. 15*6 

Recorded births, 1921 — 30 ■ • • • 99,685 

Recorded deaths, 1921 — 30 .. .. 98,711 

Dxcoss of births ovor deat hs, 1921 — 30 .. 974 

Avorngo annual birth-rate, * 1921 — 30 , . 42.6 

Averngo annual dontli-rnto, * 1921 — 30 .. 42 '2 

Avorogo annual survival rnto, * 1921 — 30 .. 0‘4 

Gain on balance of migration, 1921 — 31 .. +32,956 


Movement of 
the ’population 
of the city 
municipalities 
since 1921 . 


* The recorded birth, death and survival rates liavo boon based on tho averngo population of 1921 and 
1031, for each municipality in this paragraph. 

Tho balance of migration basin each case been estimated ns tho difference between tho enumerated 
aud tho calculated population. 
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Population, 1931 
Do. 1921 
Actual increase, 1921 — 31 
Percentage incrooso, 1921 — 31 
Recorded births, 1921—30 
Recorded deaths, 1921 — 30 
Excess of births over deaths, 1921 — 30 
Average annual birth-rate. 1921 — 30 
Average annual death rate, 1921 — 30 
Average annual survival rate, 1921 — >30 
Gain on balance of migration, 1921 — 31 


219,189 
195,035 
24,104 
12*4 
75,131 
91,930 
16,849 
36*3 
44*4 
— - 8"1 
40,953 


(2) Cawnpore municipality . — -The increase in population of Cawnpore 

municipality has not been so 
great as in most. The birth-rate 
is low, chiefly on account of 
the large proportion of male 
labour that immigrates to the 
city leaving th6ir families in 
their villages. ' The death-rate 
is higher even than in Luck- 
now, and, owing to deaths among 

— j£ S j ar g e immigrant population, 

the resulting survival rate is represented by a large minuB figure. It- has 
materially expanded its industries in the decade, twenty-six new factories 
having been registered under the Indian Factories Act, including engineering 
shops, textile factories, ohemical and dyo works, oil mills, and printing and 
book-binding works. It is still practically speaking the only big industrial 
centre in the province. Details concerning the caste and birth-place of it s 
industrial labouring population will be found in Appendix A to Chapter VIIL. 

(31 Agra municipality . — -This municipality records an amazingly large 

allowing for its 


Population, 1931 
Do. 1921 

Actual increase, 1921 — 31 
Percentage increase, 1921 — 31 
Recorded births, 1921 — 30 
Recorded deaths, 1921 — 30 
Excess of births over deaths, 1921 — 30 
Average animal birth-rate, 1921 — 30 
Average annual death-rate, 1921 — 30 
Average annual survival rate, 1921 — 30 
Gain on balance of migration, 1921 — 31 


205,487 

163,750 

41,737 

255* 

101,575 

72,474 

29,101 

55-0 

39-3 

15-7 

12,636 


in crease even 
extensions in boundary. It is 
largely attributable to natural 
causes for its very high birth- 
rate coupled with a moderate 
death-rate has resulted in a sur- 
vival rate of no less than 15*7. 
The remaining increase is the 
result ot a substantial gain cn 
the balance of migration. 


* Allowing for ciiangrs in boundary the increase has been 
25*1 per cent. 

Its industrial side has developed materially in the last decade, 11 new 
factories being registered under the Indian Factories Act, including seven 
metal foundries. - 

(4) Benares municipality . — -The increase in population has been very small 
- — indeed. The birth-rate is high 


Population, 1931 
. Do. 1921 
Actual increase, 1921 — 31 
Percentage increase, 1921 — 31 
Recorded births, 1921 — 30 
.... Recorded deaths, 1921 — 30 

Excess of births over deaths, 1921 — 30 
Average annu al birth-rate, 1921 — 30 
Average annual death-rate, 1921 — 30 
Average annual survival rate, 1921 — 30 
Gain on balance of migration, 1921 — 31 


201,037 

195,373 

5,664 

2*9 

93,376 

107,193 

8322 

49-6 

54-1 

—4-5 

14,485 


but the death-rate higher still 
owing to the large number of 
Hindus who come to the holy 
city to die, and also to the deaths 
among the many pilgrims and 
immigiants who come to the 
city. 


Its industrial side has expanded considerably, the registered factories 
having increased materially including engineering, printing and book-binding 
works, and jute press&s. . 

(5) AUahabad municipality . — -This municipality shows .a very large in- 
crease at this census,, even more 
proportionally than Lucknow. 
A good part of this is due to 
natural causes. The birth and 
death rates have been normal 
and the survival rate full- The 
rest at the increase has been 
gained on the balance of migra- 
tion. There has been some 
development in the printing and 
book-binding trade but little else. Its importance as a place of pilgrimage is 
only seasonal. It seems to be living up to its reputation epigrammatically 
expressed by my predecessor as “ a city which produces- nothing except 
written matter, and imports even its wastepaper baskets.” 


Population, 1931 
Do. 1921 
Actual mrrearc, 1921 — 51 
.Percentage increase, 1921 — 31 
'Recorded births, 1921 — 30 
Recorded deaths, 1921 — 30 ... 

Excess of births over deaths, 1921 — 30 
Average annual birth-rate, 1921 — 30 
Average annual death-rate, 1921 — 30 
Average animal survival rate, 1921 — 30 
' Gam on balance of migration, 1921 — 31 


173,835 

145,605 

28,290 

19-4 

64,753 

53,133 

11,620 

40-5 

33'3 

7-2 

16,670 
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{<»)■ Mio'iUy municipality .—- ltnreilly allows a normal incron so which is 

duo almost entirely to natural 
onuses. Tho birth and death 
rates arc both low, tho latter 
being half that of Lucknow and 
(.'nun pore, and the survival rate 
L high. Emigrants almost bal- 
ance immigrants. Several new 
factories have commenced work 
in tliodccndo. including engineer- 
ing workshops, floor mills and 

match factories. 

(7) Momt m unielp tliiy .- -Meerut municipality has gained more than the 

average, and this is largol} - duo 
to natural causes. Tho birth- 
rate has boon very moderate 
and the death-rate except ionally 
low for a city, the survival rato 
being high. The rest of the in- 
crease is accounted for by tho 
gain on the balance ol migration. 


TL. r-ri !! 

A'-bn’. I' 1 .''!- 2! 

I*. — < f,v„- ,v. 1:31 - ?t 

j; .t.vi r-:t i-~' 

h . i--*! ■!. j ',' 1 ,'. r-;t •-? 
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Av-r- — i;’, r r,‘! • 3 3 

Av-;.. .--.i-.! nil U.;>! 
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91.18! 
77,71 1 
1 3.-170 
J7-3 
7.-.-.V-7 

P.1CK t 

» t i t *5 

p ? 
JO-3 


Industry ha*- not d<*vclop<d to any appteriablo extent, but it is tho centre 
of *h" rich- «i. psrt <*1 th<* province and its commerce must, have expanded, 
e.-p-'ciallv v it li 0» lid. 

'!■ / hr,t 1 'I'his municipality has returned the high- 

est increase of any in the prov- 
ince, a phenomomd advance of 
one-thiid. The birth -rato was 
high and in spite of a fairly high 
death-tale tho survival into hits 
also been high. Hut the major 
part of tho increase has been due 
to immigration. Tho bras:; and 
other industries, continuo to 
Horn Hi. Tho former has benc- 
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shops have attracted Inborn. 

(10) Kail ( Aligarh ) municipality.- 


large percentage, mainly due 
to natural causes. The birth- 
rate has been high and the death 
rate fair for a city, tho resulting 
survival rato being as high as 
1 J • 0. The rest ol the increase is 
due to tho gain on tho balance of 
migration. Tho importance of 
the place as a railway junction" 
and tho oxtoneivo railway work- 


l’ojmlntion, 1931 

1>». 1921 

Ai.-hml 1921 — 31 

Prni , ii)<>p«'itK-nn'‘', 1921 — 31 •• 

K/«mM birth*, 1921 — 30 
Rrmnlil di'ntli", 1921— -30 • • 

Kxr-o*:' of birth* ovor ilntth*. 1921 — 30 
Av'-mp* nnntml birlb-nilo, 1921 — 30 
Avom-o nmmnl ib-nth-ntl*’, 1921 — 30 
Avi'niu'- nmmnl ntirvivnl rato, 1921 — 30 
Coin on halimn- of mirnitinti, 1921 — 31 


83.878 

66,963 

16.915 

25-3 

32.977 

26.9-17 

6.030 

43-7 

35-7 

8-0 

10.8S5 


-This municipality shows a very 
high increase, comparable with 
that of Agra. The birth and 
death ratos have been normal 
for a city, so that, only one- 
third of tho increase is duo to 
natural causos and the rest to 
the gain on tiro balance of 
migration. Tho many thriving 
though small industries in this 


city have attracted a consider- 
able volume of immigrants during tho decade, and this was probably especially 
tho case in tho latter yours when agricultural labourers wero forced to seek 
occupation in towns. 


19 
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(11) ShaJij'ihanpwr municipality. 


Population, 1931 
Do. 1921 
Actual incronso, 1921 — 31 
Percentage incronso, 1921 — 31 
Rocordod births, 1921 — 30 
Rocordod deaths, 1921 — 31 
Excess of births over deaths, 1921 — 30 
Avorago annual birtli-rato, 1921 — 30. . 
Avorago annual donth-rato, 192! — 30 
Avorag • annual survival rate, 1921 — 30 
Loss on balanco of migration, 1921 — 31 



Shahjahanpur municipality shows a 
very moderate increase for a 
city. Its birth-rato has been 
normal and death-rate low, the 
survival rate being high. There 
has boon a loss on the balance of 
migration, and the few industries 
of the city have not developed 
as much as those elsowhere. 


Population, 1931 . . 

Do. 1921 
Actual incrcaso, 1921 — 31 
Percentage increaso, 1921 — 31 
Recorded births, 192! — 30 
Recorded deaths, 1921 — 30 
Excess of births over deaths, 1921 — 30 
Average annual birtli-rato, 1921 — 30. . 
Avorago annual death-rate, 1921 — 30 
Average annual survival rato, 1921 — 30 
Gain on balance of migration, 1921 — 31 


78,655 

62,261 

16,394 

26-3 

33,434 

30,381 

3,053 

47-5 

43-1 

4-4 

13,341 


Population, 1931 
Do. 1921 
Actual increase, 1921 — 31 
Percentage increase, 1921 — 31 . . 

Recorded births, 1921 — 30 
Recorded deaths, 1921 — 30 
Excessof births over deaths, 1921 — 30 
Average annual birth-rate, 1921 — 30. . 
Average annual death-rate, 1921 — 30 
Average annual survival rate, 1921 — 30 
Gain on balance of migration, 1921 — 31 


* Allowing for extensions in boundaries since 1921 the in- 
crease is 13"0 per cent. 



(12) Saharanpur municipality . — Saharanpur shows a very big increase. 

The birbh-rate Has been high 
and the death-rate very high, 
the resulting survival rate being 
low, due partly to the deaths 
among the large immigrant- po- 
pulation. Immigrants consider- 
ably exceed emigrants. There 
has been some development in 
industries- in the last decade. 
Six new factories (mostly cotton 

ginning) were each employing over 1,000 hands at the time of the final 
enumeration, and a cigarette factory was also working at full strength. At 
the time of writing the latter is closed, but it expects to resume work very 
shortly. 

(13) Gorakhpur municipality . — -The percentage increase in this munici- 
pality allowing for extensions in 
its boundaries has been normal 
for a city. The birth-rate has 
been normal and death-rate on 
the low side, the resulting sur- 
vival rate being high. Theie 
has been a slight gain on the 
balance of migration, due to 
the movement of agricultural 
labourers into the city in search 
of work at the end of the decade. 

(14) Fyzabad-cwm-Ajodhya municipality . — The increase in the popula- 
tion of this municipality has been 
somewhat above average. The 
birth-rate is incredibly low for a 
town and I suspect that births 
have been under-recorded by 
more than usual. The death- 
rate is also relatively low, though 
it exceeds the birth-rate. The 
omissions of deaths also appear 
considerable. The deaths exceed 

the births, on* account of deaths among the large number of religious pilgrims 
who flock to Ajodhya at different times of the year. Fyzabad has made very 
little progress industrially in the decade. 

(15) Muttra municipality . — The percentage increase has been very large 

in. Muttra municipality. Both 
birth and death rates have been 
very high, the latter partly on 
account of the deaths among the 
large number of pilgrims who 
come to the place. The survival 
rate is fair all the same for a 
city. There has been a consi- 
derable gain on the balance of 
migr ation in the decade, partly 


Population, 1931 
Do. 1921 
Actual increase, 1921 — 31 
Percentage increase, 1921 — 31 
Recorded births, 1921 — 30 
Recorded deaths, 1921 — 30 
Excess of births over deaths, 1921 — 30 
Average annual birth-rate, 1921 — 30 
Average animal death-rate, 1921 — 30 
Average annual survival rate, 1921 — 30 
Gain on balance of migration, 1921 — 31 


59,992 

51,342 

8,650 

16-8 

13,674 

14,825 

1,151 

24-6 

26-6 

— 2-0 

9,80! 


Population, 1931 
Do. 1921 
Actual increase, 1921 — 31 
Percentage increase, 1921—31 
Recorded births, 1921 — 30 
Recorded deaths, 1921 — 30 
Dices . of births over deaths, 1921 — 30 
Average annual birth-rate, 1921 — 30 
Avorago annual death-rate, 1921 — 30 
Average annual survival rate, 1921 — 30 
Gaux on balance of migration, 1921 — 31 


60,590 

*48,724 

11,866 

24-4 

25,582 

22,421 

3,161 

49-6 

43-4 

6*2 

8,705 


* See footnote to the laoli on page 133. 
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ouing to th*- movi-iamt of labour from tin* rum! im-a« especially during the 
tv.! ii-w e-dandt-m- \v »r , ‘J'lx'ii* It!"< n wry lit t )<• industrial development 
m th<* l.v*. H* year-.., and Muttra ,*-t ill mw*. its imj»orlHneo to religion. 

tlbl :r-i'U!n* msriiiW/w/i7f/.--The increase in jtnpula- 

— — — turn has been somewhat below 

(he average. The recorded birth- 
rate was high and the death-rule 
low, r.-udiing in the atn-'i-zingly 
high survival rate of 17*0. This 
Mirite.t-; greater nmi-sions than 
u -nal in recording deaths. nml 
although from the vital statis- 
tie-. th»- municipality appears to 
lo .»• oji tie* balam-e of migration 
1 *■ : :»ji t fiat tit*- « mi.*r.<:tt • mid imiutgr.nit' artuallv balance each other. 
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vhal rat*’ being Very entail, dm* 
!•* ib.ith- among the Jorge immi- 
grant p »}»olatton. There lifts been 
v«-;y little in the way of industrial 
«l"*.*e!oj»m* nt in this municipality 
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oVi'yr; h’fy.. Ktaw.-.h rJjov. an average imrea-e. Jts 

— t r«-r«»it!wl birth-rate has been very 

hij?b indetd. but its roeonlcd 
d'-atb-rale ha- likewise b«.*en 
hirdi. 'J'h** re-.ult inv* survival mte 
i-- Mu'dl and the inen-a-e in popu- 
lation i due m»<re to the pain on 
the balatte.- «.f migration than to 
natural catt-e-. The aprieultural 
rafajiiitjes of the la-{ few years of 
thedeeade broturht lahour into 
the mane iji »’-it v in '".irvh of w*»rh. fudn-trie.. show no sipn <*J <levelojunent. 
lib) /*« jtr.n. }a::::iViy iH’.u. -Tie- iiun-.ew in pipulatjon lifts heen some- 
what above tlu* average. Uoth 
birth and death rates have been 
high, the resulting: survival rate 
being full. The increase is due 
slightly more to natural causes 
that to the gain on the balance 
of migration. There 1ms been no 
marked industrial development 
in the decade. 
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Thu increase in this municipality has boon 
somewhat below nverngo. Tho 
iceordud birth-rate was excep- 
tionally high, third only to thoso 
of Agra and Hat-liras. Tho dcath- 
rato was normal, and resulting 
survival rate high. Local in- 
dustries Imvo to some oxtent 
decayed in the past ton yuus 
specially those of woodwork (;;«/- 
kin, bedsteads, etc onibroidr 



Hot weather 
census in hill 
stations. 
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work {including caps), pottery and doth printing. The result has been 
increased emigration to larger and more prosperous towns (including Delhi) 
and to some of the independent states. Artisans, servants and clerks have 
all shared in this emigration. Amroha is an over-crowded town, with little 
available houfe accommodation, high rents prevailing for such as there is. 
Agricultural labourers have therefore not moved into- Amroha so freely in 
the last few years of the decade as they have into most towns. J 

(21) Sambhal municipality.— rThe increase in this municipality has been 

very low for an urban area. 


Population, 1931 
Do. 1921 
Actual increase, 1921 — 31 
Percentage increase, 1921 — 31 
Recorded births, 1921 — 30 
Recorded deaths, 1921 — 30 
Excess o£ birtlis over deaths. 1921 — 30 
Average annual birth-rate, 1921 — 30. . 
Average annual death-rate, 1921 — 30 
Average annual survival rate, 1921 — 30 
Loss on balance ol migration, 1921 — 31 



44,300 


41,585 


2,715 


6-5 


21,568 


18,406 


3,162 


50-2 


42-9 


7-3 


447 


Birth and death rates were both 
high, the survival rate normal. 
Emigrants and immigrants have 
balanced each other, and have 
not changed appreciably., since 
1921. The chief industries are 
comb-making, sugar refining (in- 
digenous methods) and garJia 
cloth making. The latter has 
progressed fairly well duiing the decade but the other industries and trade 
in general have soagnated. 

Sambhal is really only a collection of villages with laTge open spaces- inter- 
vening. As such and in the absence of any industrial or commercial progress, 
the increase in its population is more comparable to that of the rural areas of 
the province. 

(22) Hathras municipality . — Hathras shows the smallest increase of any 

municipality in British territory. 


Population, 1931 
Do. 1921 

Actual increase 1921 — 31 
Percentage increase, 1921 — 31 
Recorded births, 1921 — 30 
Recorded deaths, 1921 — 30 
Excess of births over deaths, 1921 — 30 
Average annual birth-rate, 1921 — 30 . . 
Average annual death-rate, 1921 — 30. - 
Average annual survival rate, 1921 — 30 
Loss on balance of migration, 1921 — 31 


39,784 
38,763 
1,021 
2‘6 
20,782 
19,042 
1.740 
52-9 
48 ‘5 
4-4 
719 


Its recorded birth-rate was second 
only in. the province to that 
of Agra. The death-rate also 
was very high, second only to 
that in Benaies, owing -to repeat- 
ed cholera epidemics and two 
plague epidemics, and to consi- 
derable overcrowding in some 
parts of the city. The survival 
rate was low. There has been some loss on the balance of migration, the 
tendency here being noticeable as in Amroha and Sambhal for labour to 
leave the smaller cities in faveur of the larger, though some of the appa- 
rent loss may be du6 to the fact that theie is a tendency for labourers to move 
from the more congested areas of the City to places outside municipal limits. 
The cotton industry has pre gressed considerably since 1921, cotton imports 
having nearly doubled. The grain trade flourished from 1921—26 but has 
since declined. Lock-m akin g has also declined. The other industries such 
as brasswaie, knives, ironware, cast- icon, etc., have expanded somewhat. 

(23) Rampur municipality . — Rampur city (Rampur State) shows a small- 
er percentage, increase than any 
of the city municipalities in 
British territory; It loses consi- 
derably by migration especially 
to Moradabad. 


Population, 1931 
Do. 1921 
Actual increase 1921 — 31 
Percentage increase, 1921 — 31 


•74,216 

73,156 

1,060 

1-4 


18. As the Census was, as usual, taken towards the end of the cold 
weather, the population figures of the hill stations was at a minimum and afford, 
the municipal and cantonment ' authorities no guide as to the population for 
which they have to cater in the hot weather. To remedy this a census wa.s_ 
taken on the night of October 3, 1930, of Haim Tal and. Mussoone municipali- 
ties and the hill cantonments of Ranikhet, Cha-krata, Bansdowne, Bandour, 
ISaini Tal and Almoia. The figuies are exhibited at the end of Imperial Table 
IV in the Tables Volume. Here it is only necessary to refer to th6 variations 
since 1920. 

The population of Haini Tal municipality was 17,375 (including 12,167 
males). Of these 1,996 were Europeans or Anglo-Indians (including 1,047 
males). The increase is 5 per cent, (males 7 per cent., females stationary) 
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Europeans and Anglo-Indians increased by 55 per cent, (males by 67 per 
cent., females by 38 per cent.). 1 

Indians increased by 66 per oent. (males by 71 pei cent., females by 51 
per cent.). • 

The reasons for those variations are — 

(1) An increase in the number of troops and their followers. 

(2) A resulting increase in trades-people. 

(3) Fewei of the followers and traders thaD usual, brought their 

families with them in 1930. 

This, the smallest of the hill cantonments, had a population of only 942 
(including 498 males), of whom only 3 were Europeans (including 2 males). 
The total population shows a decline of 25 per cent, (males 34 per cent., females 
10 per cent.). The Indian population decreased by 22 per cent, (males by 33 
per cent., females by 7 per cent.). 

The reasons for these variations are — 

This cantonment is the headquarters of lst/3rd Q. A. 0. Gurkha Rifles. 
At the time of this census the regiment with its British Officers 
were away on the Eiontier. Only one British Officer and his* 
wife were left in Aim ora. The wives of the other officers were 
away. The wives and families of the Indian members of this 
unit were present; in Almora. 

This, the largest of the hill cantonments, had a population of 9,489 (males 
7,246, females 2,243), of .whom 3,182 were Europeans and Anglo-Indians (includ- 
ing 2,578 males). This is an increase of 38 per cent, (males 41 per oent., females 
35 per cent.). 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians increased by 71 per cent, (males 74 per cent., 
females 63 per cent.). 

Indians increased by 26 per cent, (males by 26 per cent., females by 28 per 
cent.). • 

The reasons for these variations are — 

(1) A considerable increase in the number of troops and their families 

stationed there. 

(2) The coffee shops for British troops were formerly run by local con- 

tractors. They are now run by contractors from the plains who 
bring their families with them. 

(3) 172 temporary armed police were stationed in the cantonment at 

the time of the census. 

(4) Several new houses and shops have sprung up in recent years owing 

to the increased military population. 

This cantonment had a population of 5,900 (including 4,383 males), of 
whom 105 were Europeans or Anglo-Indians (including 53 males). This is an 
increase of 6 per cent, (males decreased by 3 per cent., females increased by 48 
per cent.). 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians increased by 46 per cent, (males by 13 per 
cent., and females more than doubled). 

Indians increased by 6 per cent, (males decreased 3 per cent., femaleE 
increased 47 per cent.). 

The reasons for these variations were — 

(1) Some Anglo-Indian nursing sisters had recently been attached to 

the Indian Military Hospital. 

(2) The strength of Indian battalions has been reduced from 1,000 to 

800 since 1920. 

(3) Prior to 1924 Lansdowne was purely a military station and apart 

from the troops only a few officials and banias lived there. 
There was no accommodation for their families. Since then 
some good buildings have been erected and now their families 
also live with them. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Brief note on the activities of the Lucknow and Cawnpore Improvement Trusts. 

(a) Lucknow Improvement Trust. 

The Lucknow Improvement Trust came into being on January 1, 1920. It took 
over the schemes which had been or were being carried out by the Improvement Trust 
Committee of the Municipal Board and transferred finally to the Board all schemes 
which had been completed. The unfini .lied schemes were, with certain changes, then 
notified under the new Town Improvement Act and completed. New schemes were also 
framed with the assistance of Mr. H. V. Lanchester, e.r.i.b.a., the well-known town — 
planning expert. The following is a classification of the schemes : — 


Street schemes . . . . . . . . 12 

Housing schemes . . . . . . . . 7 

Building (bungalows) schemes . . . . . . 2 

Building (model quarters) schemes . . . . . . 2 

Open spaces schemes . . . . . . . . 4 

Development schemes . . . . . . . . 3 

Market schemes . . . . . . . . 2 

Grain godowns scheme . . . . . . . . 1 

Industrial development scheme . . . . . . 1 


Of these the most important is the great lateral road which runs through the city Street schemes. 
from East to West which is known generally as the “ New Sanitary Road”. This has been 
divided up into 7 sections of which 3 only are included in the above statement, because the 
first 3 were carried out by the Municipal Board and the seventh has yet to be started. 

The next in importance was the Husainganj Street Scheme which removed a danger- 
ous traffic area and improved the main approach to the city from Lucknow Junction 
Station. 

The improvement of Canning Street, one of the main thoroughfares of the city is 
another important street scheme. It has been completed in 3 sections. When the road 
was constructed originally in 1859 it was given a width of 150 feet with only 15 feet of 
metalling. The houses did not front on to this street which presented the appearance 
of the edge of a saw. The metalled portion has been widened, kerb and channel drains 
have been provided and the houses as rebuilt are being fronted correctly on a prescribed 
building alignment with gardens in front. 

The improvement of the Kaiserbagh and Lai Bagh crossings are also worthy of 
mention while the Kaliji Street Scheme opened up a way for vehicular traffic to the most 
important temple in the city. The Goldarwaza Scheme carried out for the Husainabad 
Trust is another great improvement. 

The most important of these are the Mawaiya Scheme, the Charbagh Zone Area and Housing 
the Havelock Road Scheme. The two former are being rapidly built over. The latter is schemes. 
now being taken up. The first and third are both large areas supplying plots for all classes. 

The second is more or less a bungalow area. Another important scheme is the Birhana 
Housing Scheme in which provision has been made for plots for subordinate Government 
officials serving in Lucknow who have no houses of their own. The land has been given on 
a concession rate of rent with the proviso that the owner can sub-let only to a subordinate 
Government official. 

Of these the first consisted of providing 6 official bungalows on a good site near the Building 
Zoological Gardens. These were designed by a qualified architect and are fitted with the schemes 
latest- sanitary improvements. The other consists of 8 bungalows off the Shahnajaf Road (j) Bungalows. 
also designed by an architect. They are on fairly cheap lines and quite popular. 

There ate two blocks of model quarters. One at Nishatganj, the other at Hydra- (2) Model 
bad, both across the river Gumti. Each block comprises groups of various sized quarters quarters. 
but they have not so far been as popular as was hoped. 

These are what the late Professor Sir Patrick Gedde3 called “ Lungs ”. A number Open spaces 
have been constructed in the Chowk and Yahiaganj Wards with two single ones in other scheme. 
places. They certainly brighten up the congested areas in which they are situated and 
provide badly needed air spaces. 

One of these covers a very large area across the river and is being steadily built Development 
over. The other is smaller and more compact — in Nerhai. A part of this area was sold schemes. 
to a Co-operative Housing Society. The improvement in the class of houses erected in 
this area is very noticeable. 

The gur market at Saadatganj has not so far proved as popular as was expected, Market 
but is now gaining ground. schemes. 

The Harris Vegetable Market at Kaiserbagh is doing well and is deservedly 
popular. 

These were built from a special grant from the Government of India. Only the Gra'n godowns 
first block of godowns has been constructed because they were not popular. Rents have Daliqanj. 


Industrial 

area. 
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been reduced and the buildings are now occupied, but there does not appear to be any 
demand for further godowns at present. 

This consists of a largo area south-west of the city. It has been provided with 
ni ain roads and feeder lines from both broad and metre gauge railways. So far only 
2 factories have taken up sites. 

Theso improvements have had little effect on over-crowding' in the city because 
as fast as people acquire their own sites and construct their own buildings, the rented 
quarters they occupied are again let to less fortunate persons whose main desire is to get 
a house as near as possible to whero they work. Congestion and over-crowding towards 
the business and industrial centres is therefore inevitable and the only way to effect a 
radical improvement would be to replan all Buch areas. This naturally at present iB out 
of the question for financial reasons. 

For a fuller account of the activities of the Trust the reader is referred to their 
Annual Beports, 

(b) Cawnpoee Improvement Trust. 

This Trust was formed in 1919 to carry out a scheme prepared by a Special Committee 
presided over by Sir Henry Ledgard which was considerably revised by another Committee 
under Mr. H. V. Lanchester, F.R.i.b.a., a town-planning expert from England. The scheme 
provided for extension of the city towards the south and west, the other two sides being 
barred by the river on the north and cantonments on the east. Fourteen external schemes 
providing for expansion of the city, the Factory Area, the Civil Lines and the Workmen’s 
Area, and the extension of middle-class houses were at once notified, and five more dealing 
with internal improvement of the city were added later. 

The Trust laid special stress on the following schemes : — 

Scheme no. 1 — Factory area. 

This scheme comprises an area of 3,641 acres and was originally formulated by the 
Trust Committee in 1920. Its object was to provide land for factories and housing accommo- 
dation for working people, with bungalow Bites on the outskirts. Nearly 57 acres of this 
land have been sold and nine factories, etc., have since been built in this area, including 1 
Woollen Mill, 2 Cotton Spinning anl Weaving Mills, 1 Jute Mill, 2 Engineering Workshops, 

1 Chemical Factory and 2 Kerosene Oil Depots. Nearly 9 acres have been sold for work- 
men’s quarter and several settlements are developing. 

Schemes nos. Ill- A andlll-B — Khalasi Lines. 

This scheme is divided into two parts comprising an area of 180 acres. Scheme 
IU-A was formulated for providing sites for bungalows. On the 23 plots sold under the 
scheme, 21 bungalows have been constructed. Scheme III-B includes some smaller 
bungalows and workmen’s quarters. The Trust has recently built some model blocks, which 
have proved very popular. The Trust has incurred a total expenditure' of Bs. 4,68,120 on 
these two schemes. 

Scheme no. IV — Sisamau. 

This scheme, though mainly an external scheme, wa3 looked upon by the Trust as 
one of the most important and urgent of their schemes. It covers an area of 541 acres on the' 
west and south of the city and was developed with the idea of providing sites for middle- 
class houses of the city type, so that the congestion of the city might be relieved. 1,536 
building plots have been sold under the scheme and about 1,000 building plans sanctioned. 
The area is fairly well developed by now and its wide roadsj parks and newly built houses 
present the appearance of an entirely new city. • 

A total expenditure of Bs. 18,19,612 has been incurred on this scheme. 

Scheme no. X — Talaq Mahal. 

This is an internal scheme comprising an area of nearly 16 acres, which the owner was 
allowed to develop on lines approved by the Trust the latter assisting by acquiring houses 
on the fringe and putting down underground sewers and drains. Subsequently, on failure 
of the owner, the Trust and Municipal Board had to furnish the roads and lane3 with surface 
drains. The site comprises 166 newly built houses. The Trust incurred an expenditure of 
Bs. 99,893. 

Schemes nos. XIII and XIII- A — Nazirbagh-Ghusiana. 

This scheme comprised an area of about 30 acres and was intended to improve a very 
insanitary locality, and also to provide through communication roads in the city. A portion • 
only has so far been dealt with. Nine shops and houses have been constructed in this ■ area. 

Expenditure amounting to Ks. 4,23,855 has been incurred on this scheme. 
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Scheme no. VII — Gutahiya Area Scheme. 

The object of this scheme was to provide bungalow sites of the cheaper type, and land 
for extension of workmen’s settlements, the area involved covering 916 acres. So far 21 
acres hare been sold for the extension of the British India Corporation’s Workmen’s settle- 
ments, one Trust Store Yard has been built and four and a half acres sold to the Municipal 
Board on which they are building a contagious diseases hospital. Efforts are being made to 
sell moro land for new workmen’s settlements in this area. 

Scheme no. XVII — Dhankntli. 

This is a scheme of internal improvement in the business centre, where some very 
dirty cowsheds and compounds hare been cleared and the ground laid out for a market. 
Negotiations for its development are still proceeding. So far 17 plots have been Bold and 6 
houses and a block of 41 shops and residential quarters have been built by the Trust. 

For a full account of the activities of the Trust the reader is referred to their Annual 
Reports, that for 1930-31 is particularly interesting and attractively illustrated with photo- 
graphs showing the ilnprovements effected in the last few years. 
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CHAPTER H. — POPULATION OF CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

Subsidiary Table H. — Number per mitte of the total population and of 
each main religion who live in towns. 


Number per mil!e who live in. towns cut cf — 


Natural division. 

Total pqpu* 

■ lation. • 

Brahmnnlc 

Hindus'. 

3rnsHms. 

Aryas. 

ChlZSt28U3. 

1 

2 

3' 

4 

5 

6 

United Provinces . . 


. « 

*» 

77 

' 

290 

197 

3S3 

British Territory . . 

• • 

• • 

112 

78 

289 

198 

355 

1. Himalaya, West 

m * 

-• 

81 

60 


125 

564 

2- Sub-Himalaya, West 

-- 

- • 

162 

93 

US 

197 

534 

3- IndoGongetic Plain, West 



163 

115 

571 

174 

245 

4. Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 

-• 

• • 

100 

70 

289 

361 

935 

5. Central India Plateau 

- • 

-- 

124 

100 

/// 

— 

650 

844 

6. East-Satpuras 

• • 

-- 

103 

91 

345 

563 

692 

7. Sub-Himalaya, East 

• • 

-- 

33 

30 

84 

4S3 

423 

& Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

-- 

•• 

95 

72 

501 

534 

572 

States.. 

• • 

-- 

105 

47 

322 

117 

47 

Tehri-Garbwal (Himalaya, West) 

• - 

•• 

• • 

: 

. .. 

• • 

-• 

Rampur (Sub-Himalaya, West) 

• • 

•• 

196 

79 

323 

115 

34 

Benares (East Satpuras) 

• • 

•- 

89 

70 

- 231 

250 

SB 


Subsidiary Table HI. — Towns classified by population. 


C2ass oi town. 

Propor- 
tion to 
total 
urban 
popula- 
tion. 

Xtnaber 

of 

Variation per cent, in towns as classed at 
previous censu?- ‘ 

Vanation per cent- 
in urban population 
of each class atm 

1331 to 1931. 

— 

1921—31 

1911—21 

1901 — 11 

1891— 

192! 


In towns 
bs classed 
in 1831- 

In tbs 
total of 
each class 
in 1931 as 
compared 
with tbs 
corre- 
sponding 
total in 
1SSI. 

per 

thousand 

males. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

B 

8 

9 

10 

I — 100X00 and. over 

27-5 

735 

4-13-4 

4-1*0 

—3-6 

4-1*1 

4-8-1 

4-20*5 

4-31*4 

H— 50X303 to 100,000 .. 

14*2 

772 

4-21*9 

—2-0 

— S-6 

—0-3 

4-5-3 

4-14*8 

4-10*9 

m— 20,000 to 50X00 

15-1 

818 

4-14-1 

4-6-0 

—9-8 

4-0*9 

4-7*7 

4-16-7 

4-59*0 

IV— 10X00 to 20X00 

15-8 

835 

4-16-6 

.—2-6 

— 3-1 

4-1*1 

4-2-6 

4-18-8 

4-17-6 

V— 5X00 to 10X00 

16-8 

863 

4-6-2 

—5*3 

— ii-o 

4-2-5 

—0-5 

—0-2 

—6*0 

VI— Under 5,000 

10-6 

836 

—1-4 

EB 

— 4'1 

4-5-3 

4-1*4 

—2*7 

—10-3 

































Serial number. 
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Subsidiary Table TV —Cities. 



’opulntion 
in 1931. 

dumber 

of 

NTumbcr 
of fe- 

Popula- 
tion of 
foreign- 
boni pei 
millc. 

Percentage of variation. 

City. 

poisons 

per 

pqtmrc 

milo. 

males to 
a thou- 
sand 
inn’es. 

1921-31 

1911-21 

1901-11 

1891- 

190) 

1881-91 

Total 

1881- 

1931 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

m 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Agra 

229,764 

12,449 

813 

222 

+23-8 


—1*4 

+ 11*5 

+5*3 

+43*4 

Allahabad . . 

183,914 

12.118 

776 

196 

+17-0 

—8’4 

—0*2 

— I *8 

+9*4 

+ 14*9 

Amrcihn 

44,948 

18,452 

995 

33 

+11'I 

—A-6 

+3*3 

+ 13*8 

—2*5 

+21*3 

Bareilly 

144.031 

17,652 

842 

127 

+ 11-3 

—0*0 

—2*8 

+8*4 

+6*7 

+25*1 

Benares 

205,315 

25,945 

802 


+3 '5 

—2*6 

—4*4 

—4*6 

+2*2 

—6*1 

Budaun 

45,455 

24.262 

838 

90 

+ 16-2 

+2-3 

—2*1 

+10*3 

+5*0 

+35*0 

Gnwnpore 

243,755 

24,756 

696 


+ 12*6 

+21 -2 

—12*0 

+4*5 

+24*9 

+56*9 

Etau-ali 

46,948 

13.001 

844 


+ 13*0 

-8-4 

+6*5 

+9*7 

+ 11*7 

+35*2 

Farnikhnbad- 

cwm-Fntoh- 

garh. 

60,354 

16.179 

831 



—13-5 

—11*4 

—13*7 

—2*2 

—24*3 

Fyznbad-cum- 

*Ajodhyn. 

65,718 

4,934 

717 


+ 16M 

+3-6 

—23*2 

— 4*8 

+10*6 

—2*9 

Gomlchpur . . 

75,644 

11,232 

797 

134 

+30-5 

+ 1-9 

—11*3 

+0*8 

+6*2 

+26*3 

Hathrns 

39,784 

12.395 

754 

123 

+2-6 

+2 ’4 

—11*1 

+8*7 

+ 12*2 

+13 *9 

Jhansi 

93,112 

10.877 

905 

354 

+24-4 

—1-7 

+36*6 

+3*6 

+63*0 

+182*3 

Koil (Alignrh) 

83,878- 

9,619 

738 

143 

+25-3 

+0*9 

—8*0 

+ 14*6 

—1*5 

+31*3 

Lucknow 

274,659 

13,272 

745 

312 

+ 14-2 

—4*6 

—1*6 

—3*3 

+4*4 

+8*2 

Meerut 

136,709 

18,749 

750 

219 

+ 11-5 

+5*1 

—1*6 

—1*1 

+ 19*9 

+36*8 

’ Mirznpur-nmi- 
Bindhyaclinl. 

61,184 

4,774 

880 

104 

+ 11-3 

+70*1 

—51*1 

—5*1 

— 1 *4 

—13*4 

3 Momdabad . . 

110,562 

29,020 

802 

116 

+33-7 

+ 1*9 

+8*0 

+3*0 

+5*1 

+59*5 

? Muttra 

64,029 

23,949 

828 

303 

+21-2 

—9*2 

—3*1 

—1*9 

+6*0 

+10*9 

) Bampur 

74,216 

36,796 

874 

33 

+1 '4 

—1*6 

—5*6 

+2*6 

+3*3 

—0*0 

l Sahoronpur . . 

78,655 

10,239 

737 

175 

+26 ’3 

—0*9 

—5*1 

+4*8 

+6*8 

+32*9. 

2 Sambbal 

44,300 

18,406 

910 

26 

+6-5 


+5*7 

+6*7 

+5*8 

+ 16*7 

3 Shahjahanpur 

83,764 

22,343 

858 

108 

+ 15-4 

+1*2 

—6*1 

—2*6 

+1*4 

+8*2 


Xotk? — 1. Population in 1931 (column 3) and tlio variations in columns 7—12 are based on the popu- 
lations of municipalities plus any cantonments, notified areas or railway colonies adjacent tLereto and included in 
the city. 

2. Tho figures in columns 4 and 5 are calculated on municipal figures only, to exclude cantonment and 
notified area anomalies of areas and sex. 

3. The populations of some cities were adjusted for changes in area prior to the present census. At this 
census in accordance with instructions received from the Government of India, no such adjustments have been 
made. 

A . The foreign-bom in column 6 ore those bom outside the district in which the city lies. 
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i Subsidiary Table V. — Housing Statistics {Tenement 


Population at final enumeration. 


Census divisions. 

Name of ward and mohalla. 

Area in 
square, 
yards. 

1 

2 

3 

Charge no. 24 .. 

Daulatgan] Ward . . 

7.169,035 

• Circle no. 1 . . 

Jhawai Tola, Ahiri Tola, Ahata Bhikari 
Khan, Katra Wafa Beg. 

141,521 

„ 2. . 

Katra Bizan Beg, Takia Haji Nasrat, 
Takia Pir-Ghaib, Kashmiri Mohalla, 
Kashmiri Bagh. 

120,032 

„ 3.. 

Top Darwaza, Katra Mohammad All 
Khan. 

128,889 

„ 4.. 

Wazir Bagh, Baghia Gulshan, Mahbub- 
gan j , Garhi Pir Khan, Ahata Gur Das Mai . 

514,588 

99 5- • 

Baidan Tola, Yasinganj , Mewati Tola, Talab 
Jharia, Takia Jufahan, Muazzannagar. 

273,503 

99 6. • 

Ambar Bagh, Karimganj, Pasand Bagh, 
Rajjabganj, Generalganj, Hnndia Bazar, 
Balakganj, Ramnagar. 

1,179,508 

„ ncs. 7 & 8 

Sarai Mali Khan, Kanghi Tola, Ahiri Tola, 
Phatak Jia Lai, Katra Dfla, Ram Ali 
Bagh, Tambakn Mandi. 

392,669 

ft iio. 9. • 

Chaupatyan, Pal Kham, Bandhwakhana, 
Ahata Surat Singh. 

167,367 

„ 10. . 

Newazganj, Baghia Mnlchand 

17/,386 

f» 11.- 

Rani Katra, Khet Gully, Charhi Mahulal. 
Baghia Darn, Nai Bara, Pul Moti Lai, 
Bisati Tola. 

119,710 

it 12.* 

Arazi Kuriaghat-, Purwa Mohni, Arazi 
Mahtab Bagh, Puma Budhu, Gaind- 
khana, Zargari Tola. 

1,062,427 

. „ 13.. 

Sa’adatganj, Rauza Gaon, Pijaya Ahmad- 
ganj. 

708,721 

„ 14.. 

Musahebganj, Gully Mangu. Beg, Baraf 
Khana Kalan, Baraf Khan, Jadid, Chamai 
Tolia, Puma Lodh, Baghia 3Iisri. 

.600,644 

, 15.. 

Muftiganj, Ahata Mubarak, Gali Shisa alias 
Khet Gully, KhirkiMuftiji, Chauni Gurji 
•Beg, KhirkiMir Tagiji. 

150,640 

, 16.. 

Daulatganj , Sheopuri, Murgh Khana, Brah- 
mani Tola, Nai Basti, Jhankar Bagh. 

165,528 

, nos. 17 & 18 

Husainahad and Ramganj 

401,430 

, no. 19.. 

Pir Bukhara, Ahata Sitaia, Begam Garhi, 
Naim Khan, Ahata Mirza Ali Khan, Tah- 

420,886 

20.. 

singanj. 

Nagaiyan, Faqir XJllaganj 

443,586 

Charge no. 25. . 

Sa’adatganj Ward . . 

4,917,925 

Circle no. 1 . . 

Pul Gulam Husain, Kashmiri Mohalla, 
Hasan Puria. 

176,321 

„ no3. 2 A 3 

Rastamnngar, Fazilnagar, Kacha Bagh, 
Parana Chahutra, Mai dan EUach Khan. 

501,521 

no. 4 .. 

Chauni Hasannddin Khan, Nur Bari, 
Dariba, Gari Adda, Gadhya Sultanpur. 

• 9,874 

i» 5 .. 

Bibiganj, Ahata Xor Beg, Khaiyahi, Tikri 
Khurd. 

19,844 

»» 6 • - 

Hasanganj Bahli, Mdhammadganj, Chob 
Mandi, Begam Bagh, Kishoriganj . 

13,600 

„ nos. 7 & 9 

Alamnagnr.Mehdi Khera, PasrahataTatuh- 
nba'Ji, Ghiai, Samrahi, Bauli Sa’adatganj . 

1,038,228 

no. 8 .. 

Biharipur, Daryapur, Tal Katora, Zafarpur, 
Ruknnddinpur. 

887,995 

„nos. 10& 11 

Sa’adatgnnj Khas, Sarai Mogbal, Baoli 
Bazar, Sarai Andhra, Katra Khuda 
Baksh Tor Khan. 

967,129 

» no. 12 . . 

Katra Khuda Tor Khan, Serknwali Galli, 
Ahata Dhanrsn Beg. 

220,893 

„sos. 13 & 14 

Mnnsurnagar, Naubasta 

278,736 

f» co. 15 • • 

Mehdigaaj, Tirminicanj, Puma Lodh, 
Brahman i Tola. 

229,561 

„ 16 .. 

Bhawoniganj, Talab Tikait 

394,412 

„ 17 .. 

SitlajU yandflkhcra. R&us M&stizna Stxppa 

179,805 



7.169,035 12,790 10,910 [ 6,974 5,650 I 5,810 


955 796 157 125 

790 647 471 363 


362 323 

538 473 

561 486 

500 462 

439 358 

1,260 1,193 

594 451 

572 412 


1,472 1,274 


1,261 1,082 


1,548 1.330 


304 17 

427 63 

294 225 

73 399 

199 192 

229 1,000 

152 347 


380 260 


6,888 5,368 I 4,425 


6 5 


5 5 


13 14 

1 .. 


1 1 

5 5 

1 .. 
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Lucknow Municipality. 
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CHAPTER n. — POPULATION OF CITIES, TOWNS AND VLLAGES. 


Subsidiary Table V. — Homing Statistics (Tenement 


Census divisions. 


Charge no. 24. . 


Name of ward and mohalla. 


2 


Dauhtganj Ward . . 


Circle no. 1 • . 

2 .. 

ft ■ *.* 3 • . 

4 . • 

„ 5 .. 

» 6 •• 


„ nos. 7^8 


?» 

It 

» 


» 


tt 




If 

If 

n 


no. 9 . . 

10 ,.. 

11 .. 

12 '.. 

13,- 

14.. 

15:.. 

16.. . 

ijos. 17 A 18 
no. 19).. 


20 ,.. 


Jhawai Tola, Ahiri Tola, Ahata Bhikari 
Khan, Katra Wafa Beg. 

Kotra Bizan Beg, Takia Haji Nasrat, 
Takia, Pir-Ghaib, Kashmiri Mohalla, 
Kashmiri Bagh. 

Top Darwaza, Katra Mohammad Ali 
Khan. ' 

Wjazir Bagh, Boghia Gulslian, Mahbub- 

ganj, Gorki Pir Khan, Ahata Our Das Mol. 

3aidanTola, Yosinganj, Mswati Tola, Talab 
Jharia, Takia Julahari, Muazzannagor. 

Ainbar Bagh, Karimganj, Pasand Bagh, 
Bajjabganj, Generalganj, Handia Bazar, 
Balakgfmj, Bamnagar. 

Sarai Mali Khan, Kanghi Tola,; Ahiri Tola, 
Phatak Jia Lai, Katra DiIn,.Bam Ali 
Bagh, Tambakn Mandi. 

Chaupatyan, Pul Kham, Bandhwakharm, 
Ahata Surat Singh. 

Newazganj , Baghia Mulpliand 

Bpni Katra, Khot Gully, Clmrhi Mahulal 
Baghia Darzi, Nai Bara, Pul Moti Lai, 
BisatiTola. 

Arazi Khriaghat, Pur^va Molini, Arqzi 
Malitab Bagh, Purwa Budhu, Gaind- 
:khana, ZargariTola. ’ 

Sa’adatganj, Bauza Gnon, Pijaya Alimad- 
ganj. 

Musahebganj, Gully Mangu Beg, Boraf 
KHana Kalan, Boraf lKhan Jadid, Cha- 
•mar Tolia, Purwa Lodh, Baghia Misri., 

Milftigan], Ahnita Mubarak, >Gnli Shisa 
alias Khet Gully, Khjrki Muftiji, Cliauni 
'Gurji Bog. Khirki Mir Tngiji. 

Daulotganj.Sh’opuri, Murgh Khaim, Brail- 
mani Tola, Nai Basti, uhonkrir Bngli . 

Hhsainabad and.Bamgqnj 

Pir Bukhara, Ahata Sitora, Bogom Garhi. 
Naim Khan, Ahata |Mirza Ali Khan, 
Tahsinganj. 

Npgnryan, Faqir UUngnnj .. .. 


barge no. 25.. 

Cirelq no. 1 . . 

„ nos. 2 & 3 
» no. 4, 

,* 5 - .. 

6 *. • 

n nos. 7 & 9 

„ ’ no. 8 . 

„ 10 

& 11 

.. 12 .. 

„ no*. 13 A 14 
i, no. 15 . . 
16. 

.. 1 J. 


Sa’adatganj ,Warjl 

Pul- Ghulom Husain, Kashmiri Mohalla, 
\HasanPuria. 

Bnstamhagar, Fazilnngar, Koclia Bagli, 
Purana Chnbutm, Mnidtul Ellaoli Khan. 
Chauni Hasauuddin Khan, Nur Bari, 
Daribn, Gari Adda, Gadhya Eultanpuf. 
Bibiganj; Ahata Nur Bog, Khoryahi, 
TikriKhurtl. 

Hasan gahj. Babli, Mohammadgnnj, Chob 
Mandi ; Bogom Bnghj Kjshorignn j. 
Alnmnngar, MehdiKhofn, Pasrnhata Tatu* 
hibndi, Ghiai Sammhi. Bouli Sn’odatgnn j . 
Bihoripur, Daryapur, Tal Katora, Zafar- 
pur, Bpknuddinpur. 1 

Sa’odotganj Kluvs, Sarai Moglinl, Bnoli 
Bazar, Sarai Andhra, Katra Khuda 
Baksh'YorKhan. 

Katra Khuda Yar Khan, Eerkawnli Gajli, 
Ahata Dhannu Bog. 

Monsurnhgar, Naubast a 

Mebdipmj, Tirminigniij, Purwn Lodh, 
Brnl.mnniToln. i 

'nkAilgtinj, Bhawnnignnj, Talab Tiksit 

Xml. 

Sitlaji, Nandftkhrm, Bnus Maspma Suppa 


Number of familios 


■ 4 persons ocaupying — 

5 por,on& occupying — 

1 
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2 

rooms. 

3 
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i 

4 
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5 or 
moro 
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■ 

. 3 
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4 
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moro 
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n 

H 

IH 
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35 
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37 

38 
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35 

4 

3 
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64 
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3 

13 

22 

4 

2 

1 

. . 

18 
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• • 

10 

17 

1 

•• 


I 

14 
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•• 

• • 
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17 
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15 
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22 
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2 
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5; 

6 

5 

v 
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6 

7 

• 

•• 
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8; 

9 

3’ 
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• * 

27 

21 

l 

1 

•• . 

8i 

32 

1 

1 

• • 

: 20 

* 8. 
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• . 

• • 

5' 

6 

.. 

.. 

• • 

25 

20 

7 


1 

14, 

12 

5 

1 

• • 

31 

11 

3 


•• 

31 

17 

2 

. 2 

1 

4 

4 

•• 

•• 

•• 

2> 
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•• 

• • 
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. , 

, . 
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•• 
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Census) — (i) Luchww Mini icipalilij — {continued) 
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8 

11 

25-3 ! 

T 1 '-1 

21-5 

1 

12-5 : 

•ip..- 

26 

26 

2 

.. 

i 

10 

26 

G 

2 

B 

12 

37 

20 

21 

13 

r 

33 '£ j 

i 

10-5 

~ 


14 

3 

# m 

• • 

.1 

9 

5 ! 

• • 

•• 

1 

21 

9 

I 


1 

f 

i 

? 

».p 1 

J * • 



j 3 

9 


• * 

t # 

G 

11 

1 

1 

a 

7 

20 

5 

2 

& 

57 : j 

25-0 




; 7 

i 

/ — 

M 

1 

I 

•• 

•• 

■ 


1 


2 

2 

1 

1 

2 ; 


i 


- 

: — 
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CHAPTER H. — POPULATION Otf CirfEES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES, 



Subsidiary Table Y. — Housing Statistics 






Population at final enumeration. 

Census divisions. 

Name of ward and mohalla. 

Area in 
square 
yards. 

Total. | 

Hindus. 

Muslims. 

Others. 

* 

• | 


1 

Males. 

' 


Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

malm, 


1 

2 


n 

5 

6 

n 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Charge no. 18.. 

Chauk Ward 

907,742 

10,412 

8,705 

5,073 

4,009 

5,266 

4,651 

73 

45 

Circle no. 

1 

Mirza Mandi, Bagh MoVia Narain Chakla. . 

,40,850 

946 

794 

872 

754 

73 

. 38 

i 

■ 2 


2 

Bazar Kalko, Chah Dahla, Kucha Teper- 

- 40,559 

619 

502 

, 569 

458 

.33 

i 34 

; 17 

10 



chand Churiwali Gali, Sarangi Tola, 
Dehori Raja Ram Dayal. , 1 

• 

, 

1,851 

’ 1,499 

1 

1,241 

i . 

609 

587 

41 

23 

Circles nos. 

3 

Sondhi Tola, Katari Tola, Bahrun Tola* 

73,326 

2,149 

to 5. 


Shankri Tola, Kalun Tola, Chaup'ai Tola, 
Phuhvali Gali, Bagh Tola, Pul Gaman, 
Sabzi Mandi, Chobdari Mohalla, Sarai 
Tahsin. 

i 

■ 



45 

869 

744 

, 


Circle no. 

6 

Mahmudnagar 

77,827 

945 

.789 

76 

• * 

*• 

ff ' 

; 7 

Shahganj, Ahata Surji Beg 

191,040 

763 

669 

200 

150 

563 

519 

•• 

•• 

»• 

8 

Ashrafobad Part I 

208,749 

901 

695 

581 

445 

319 

: 250 

1 

• • 


9 

Ashrafabad Part IT, Bazar Khala, Lakar 

201,150 

879 

. 744 

513 

442 

359 

301 

7 

1 



Mandi, Haidarganj Kadim, Khirki Baijn 

; 









Circles nos. 10 & 

Bhola. 

Haidarganj Kadim, Ahata Kasim Khan, 

182,280 

1,214 

1,043 

. 399 

289 

809 

745 

6 

9 

11. 


‘Nakhas, Gali Hamam, Takia Bhatiaran, 


917 

775 

257 

102 

660 

673 



.. 12 & 13 1 

Chauk Khas, Victoria Park, Goldarwaza, 

37,704 

* * 

* * 



Sarafa, Jauheri Mohalla. 


460 

344 

31 

27 

429 

317 



Circle no. 

14 

Gali Parcha, Sarai Hirau, Virangi Mahal, 

33,444 

• ■ 

* * 



Dallali Mohalla. 



499 

76 

56 

543 

443 




15 

Taksal Sarai Beech, Katra Haidar Husain 

20,813 

619 

• • 

* ' 


Akbari Darwaza, Sarai Gadha, Khoki 
Tola, Sarai Bans. 











Charge no. 19.. 

Yahiaganj Ward . . . . 

11,211,414 

21,505 

16,575 

12,061 

8,785 

9,303 

7,674 

141 

116 

Circle no. 

1 

1 

ilachhli Bbawan, Imambara Agha Baqar, 

846,903 

806 

605 

331 

179 

474 

’ 390 

1 

36 


2 

Dorwali Gali. 

Chah Kinkar, Manohor Tola, Korowali Gali 

12,993 

1,047 

870 

72 

41 

971 

827 

4 

' 2 



Shahchara, Irnambara Mir Bar) nr. 


785 

674 

99 

93 

685 

579 

1 



3 

Pata Nala, Daiyai Tola, Chamar Tolin, 

18,215 

l 



■Thathori Tola, Katra Dost Mohammad 
Khan. 

1 



624 

532 

175 

125 




4 

Bazar Raja with Keeli Tola, R istogi Tola, 

82,086 

799 

657 

• # 

* * 

M 

5 

Punjabi Tola. 

Banjari Tola, Bagh Makka, Ghazi Mandi 

. 85,765 

786 

659 

. 120 

107 

666 

• 552 

• * 

•• 


6 

Begamganj and Sobatin Bagh 

40,995 

1,204 

988 

661 

517 

533 

467 

10 

4 

It 

7 

Bagh Qazi, Katra Abu Turab Khan 

61,904 

1,152 

1,044 

114 

94 

1,038 

. 950 

•• 

•• 

Circles nos. 8 to 

Itki Mohalla, Bagh Lalji, Nadan Mahal 

181, 98* 

2,395 

1,943 

1,649 

1,348 

708 

5 66 

38 

29 


11. 

Yahiaganj, Rakabganj Qodim. 


1,023 

814 

528 

431 

493 

383 

o 


Circlo no. 

12 

Tohri Bazar, Bagh M. Anwar Sahib, Ahata 

108,319 



Khansama. 





. 554 

406 

338 


1 


13 

Astabal Yahiaganj, Chamar Tolia, Yaliia- 

12,197 

1,089 

893 

680 

3 

Circles nos. 

14* 

ganj. Lakarmandi Yahiaganj. 

Kundri, Paudeganj, Mazra Kundri, Bi.hana, 

2,568,249 

1,679 

1,211 

1,420 

1,011 

259 

200 

• - 


15. 

Circle no. 

16 

Khawaspum, Mazra Dogawan. 
Tikaitganj, Nawabganj . . 

111,078 

73! 

556 

467 

341 

256 

502 

212 

495 

8 

l 

3 


17 

Victonagonj with hospital, Katra Mir 

101,350 

609 

560 

106 

65 


* * 



Jahangir* Katra Azam Beg, Khairat 
K liana Shahi. 





53 

777 

606 

742 




18 

Billuchpura, Qasai Bara, Sarai Agha Mir 

40.317 

856 

. 659 

79 


*31 

Circles no ,-. 

19 to 

ALshbagh, Aishbagh Station B. N.-fr. Roil- 

2,503,330 

4,480 

3,106 

3,431 

2,333 

986 

22.25 * 26. 

way, Aishba !i Godown, B. N.-4V. Roil- 












way, Khajvra, Ahata Sheikhan, Chamar 
Tolia, Mazra Dogawan. Purwa Khawas 
Khurd Chamoron Khera, Rauza Bagh, 
Shamshudd npur, Chak Muafi Dogawan, 












Xaka Hindola, Sitel tiliem, Qatm 










Crcleno. 23 .. 

Khera, Chettn Khera. 
jlawivyjv Khas 

231,739 

1,344 

76 0 

1,077. 

604 

257 

143 

10 

8 

.. 24 

Uarchandpur, Konarn, Bagh Darogha 

4, 198.590 

720 

576 

603 

432 

117 

94 

•• 

•• 



A?h- tc l An, rum Hasan Khan, Karehta, 












Ul tra Khera, Mazra Karehta Abadi. 
Tatab Pond*. Mirza Khera, Bhadewan. 









. 
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{Tenement Census) — (i) Lucknow Municipality — (continued). 


■ s' 

• § 
u 
© 

£ 

f* ( 

§ 

Q 

Numbor of fomnlos 
per 1,000 males. 

Number ofoccupiod 
structural houses. 

Normal 

population. 

Normal numbor of 
parsons per struc- 
tural houso. 

«M * 

° a 

U cS 
© *** 

-O 

a *s 

ga 

© 

■3 S 

§ o.i 
£ ° 

Average number of i 
persons per family .1 

‘ Number of families consisting of — 

1 or 2 persons occupying — 

| 3 persens occupying — 

1 

room. 

2 

rooms. 

3 

rooms. 

4 

rooms 

5 or 
more 

ooms, 


2 

rooms, 

3 

. ooms 

4 

room- 

5 or 
more 

»oms. 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

102 

836 

3,034 

18,143 

59 

3,388 

5*3 

480 

129 

38 

11 

8 

342 

164 

26 

13 

11 

218 

839 

274 

1,409 

5-1 

278 

5-0 

48 

14 

7 

1 

I 

22 

17 


1 

2. 

HO 

811 

214 

1,410 

6'6 

224 

6'3 

6 

2 

2 

1 

•• 

13 

2 



•• 

267 

861 

566 

4,000 

7-1 

716 

5-6 

ill 

37 

4 

•• 

1 

'42 

37 


3 

3 

103 

835 

211 

1,434 

6-8 

229 

6-2 

13 

4 

1 

. , 

. . 

35 

9 

1 


• • 

75 

876 

282 

1,334 


296 

4-5 

67 

10 

1 

1 

1 

30 

19 

1 


2 

37 

771 

251 

1,201 

■H 

266 

45 

38 

12 

5 

2 

• • 

32 

34 

1 


-• 

39 

846 

227 

1,212 


254 

4-8 

48 

15 

! 

6 

1 

I 

38 

9 

1 

3 

3 

133 

859 

409 

2,619 


467 

5-6 

39 

6 

3 


•• 

77 

11 

1 

I 

• • 

211 

845 

271 

1,695 

§1119 

310 

5-4 

47 

18 

3 


•• 

26 

15 

4 

2 

•• 

115 

743 

131 

759 

5-8 

135 

5’6 

35 

5 

3 

1 

•• 

7 

6 

I 

1 

1 

279 

806 

• 193 

1,070 

D 

213 

5-0 

33 

6 

3 

4 

4 

20 

5 

1 

•* 

•• 

16 

778 

7.8S9 

37,349 


8.339 

4-5 

1,749 

365 

84 

32' 

23 

945 

556 

61 

32 

18 

8 

751 

272 

1,184 

Wjy 

339 

3'5 

119 

31 

• • 

•• 

2 

41 

27 


• • 

* « 

639 

831 

350 

1.742 


369 

4-7 

80 

27 

4 

1 

2 

33 

16 

2 

•• 

2 

365 

858 

294 

1.377 

mm 

299 

4-6 

68 

14 

6 

1 

2 

33 

15 

3 

2 

1 

86 

822 

246 

1,394 

5-7 

259 

5'3 

55 

5 

• • 


- * 

29 

11 

1 

-- 

• • 

80 

838 

250 

1,517 

6M 

291 

5-2 

35 

17 

2 

2 

•• 

18 

26 


1 

2 

274 

821 

365 

2,245 

62 

396 

5-7 

38 

2 

8 

2 

1 

47 

19 


' 5 

1 

92 

907 

346 

1,843 

: 5-3 

354 

5-2 

65 

16 

10 


5 

35 

28 

■a 

4 

4 

114 

811 

877 | 

4,549 

5'2 

932 

4'9 

140 

40 

an 

7 

3 

88 

77 

i|9 

7 

2 

84 

796 

349 

2,377 

6-8 

394 

6'0 

5 



-• 

•• 

52 


§9 

- * 

•• 

661 

820 

362 

1,427 

3'9 

370 

3'8 

71 

17 

in 

6 

4 

57 


fly 

4 

1 

6 

721 

639 

3,250 

5M 

664 

4-9 

54 

20 

6 

3 

-- 

80 


§B 

3 

•• 

56 

761 

285 

1,081 

3-8 

293 

3-7 

85 

13 

. . 

2 

1 

37 

28 

i 



56 

920 

174 

1,362 

7-8 

198 

6‘9 

3 

* • 

* * 

‘ " 

. * " 

21 

* * 

• • 

• * 

* * 

IRQ 

770 

357 

1,501 

4'2 

371 

4'0 

124 

11 

5 

1 

.. 

34 

16 

2 



15 

693 

1,806 

7,245 

4-0 

1,886 

' 

3’8 

503 

112 

14 

1 

3 

243 

160 

12 

3 

5 

44 

i 

565 

» 

610 

2,139 

3-5 

616 

3-5 

207 

29 

10 

6 


57 

41 

15 

3 


2 

i 

t 

800 

: 307 

: 1.116 

3-6 

308 

3-6 

97 

11 

2 

• ’ 

* * 

40 

26 

2 

•• 

•• 



» 


1 

- _• 









.. 
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CHAPTER H. — POPULATION OP CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES, 


Subsidiary Table V. — Housmg Statistics 

i », . ■w" 



t 

. . » 1 * 

Number of families 

Census divisions. 

Name of ward and mohalla. 

4 persons occupying — | 

5 persons occupying— 




1 

2 

3' 

4 

5 or 

more 

1 

2 

Wm 

4 

5 or 

more 



room. 

rooms. 

rooms. 

rooms. 

rooms. 

room. 

room?. 


rooms. 

rooms. 

1 

2 ! 

29 

3° 

31 ; 

32. 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

Charge no 18.. 

Chauk Ward 

240 

150 

36 

m 

.9 

112 

183 

f4 

13 

3 

Circle no. 1 . . 

Mirza Nandi, Bagh Naha NaTain Chakla . . 

6 

16 

8 

wm 

•• 

6 

14 

8 

3 

2 


Bazar Kalka, Chah Dahla, Kucha Teper- 

40 

5 

• . 

2 

. . 

5 

4 

1 

1 

• • 


chand, Churiwali Gali, Sarangi Tola, 
Dahori Baja Ram Dayal. 

39 

42 



4 

14 

55 

13 



„ nos. 3 to 5 

Sondhi Tola, Katari Tola, Bahrun Tola, 

\1 

5 


• * 


Shankri Tola, Kalun Tola, Chaupai Tola, 
Phulwali Gali, Bagh Tola, Pul Gaman, 












Sahzi Nandi, Chobdari Mohalla, Sarai 
Tahsin. • 




i 


6^ 

8 




- „ no. 6 •• 

Hahmudnagar 

23 

9 

1 

** 


“ • 

•• 

• * 

„ 7 .. 

Shahganj, Ahata Surji Beg .. 

20 

9 

2 

2 

• * 

10 

15 

12 

< 

1 

•• 

,, 8 .. 

Ashrafabad Part I 

8 

4 

1 

1 

2 

28 

18 

8 

1 

•• 

„ 9 .. 

Ashrafabad Part II, Bazar Khala, Lakar 

20 

14 

4 

. . 

2 

8 

4 

1 

.. 

.. 


Nandi, Haidarganj Kadim, Khirki 











„ nos. 10 & 

Baiju Bhola. 

Haidarganj Kadim, Ahata Kasim Khan, 

48 

11 



• • 

18 

31 

2 

• m 

• • 

11. 

Nakhas, Gali Hamam, Takia Bnatiaran. 

10 

22 




8 

23 



1 

„ 12 & 

Chiuk Khas, Victoria Park, Goldarwaza, 

6 

•- 

• • 

2 

2 

13- 

Sarafa, Jauheri Mohalla. 






1 





„ no. 14.. 

Gali Parcha, Sarai Hiran, Firangi Mahal, 

3 

7 

• • 

•• 

• • 

3 

2 

• • 

• • 


Dahah Mohalla. 


11 



1 

8 

8 


i 


„ 15.. 

Taksal Sarai Beech, Katra Haidar Husain, 

23 

3 

• • 

5 

• • 


Akbari Darwaza, Sarai Gadha, Khoki 
Tola, Sarai Bans. 











Charge no. 19. . 

Yahiaganj Ward . . 

686 

333 

86 

31 

15 

457 

351 

149 

45 

20 

Circle no. 1 .. 

NachMiBhawan, ImamBara, Agha Baqar, 

16 

24 

• • 

• • 

.. 

4 

15 

1 

I 

1 

Dorwoli Gali. 


18 


I 


17 

10 


1 


.. 2 . - 

Chah Ivanknr, Nanohar Tola, Korewali 

31 

• • 

• • 

6 

’ * 


Gali, Shah Chara, Imambara, MirBaqar. 

16 

12 

1 


1 

15 

li 


1 

1 


Pata Kola, Daryai Tola, Chemar Tolin, 

2 

5 


Thatheri Tola, Katra Dost Mohammad 
Khan. 






8 

15 





Bazar Baja with Keeli Tola, Bastogi Tola, 

13 

11 

2 

» • 

• • 

• • 

3 

•* 


Punjabi Tola. 


18 

1 



15 


10 

4 


rt 5 • • 

BanjariTola, Bagh Makka, Ghazi Nandi . . 

25 

2 

• * 

9 

3 

»» 6 - • 

Begamganj and Sobatia Bagh 

39 

7 

10 

1 

1 

17 

12 

10 

5 

i 

„ 7 .. 

Bagh Qazi, Katra Abu Tuiab Khan 

12 

10 

4 

2 

- 1 

14 

10 

8 

5 

3 

„ nos. 8 to 

Xtki Mohalla, Bagh Lalji, Xadan Mahal, 

50 

46 

27 

6 

6 

31 

35 

36 

9 

3 

11. 

Yahiaganj, Rakabganj Qaclim. 

Tehri Bazar, Bagh N. Anwar Sahib, Ahata 






38 

16 




„ no. 12. . 

72 

5 

. . 

• • 

• • 

• * 

• • 

* * 


Khansama. 




I 


46 

19 

10 


I 

„ 13.. 

Astabal Yahiaganj, Chamar Tolio, Yahia- 

9 

4 

. . 

.. 

2 


ganj , Lakarman di, Yahiaganj . 


14 



1 

48 

41 



9 

,, nos. 14 * 

Kundri, Pandcganj, Mazra Kundri, Bir- 

117 

3 

2 




15- 

hana, Khawaspura, jlazra Doga wan. 


15 




27 

17 




„ no. 16. . 

Tikaitganj, Nawabganj 

20 

• — 

3 

• • 


• • 


„ 17.. 

\ ictoriaganj with hospital, Katra Mir 

30 

2 

. . 

• * 

• • 

18 

3 


• • 



Jahangir, Katra Azam Beg, Khairat 
Khaaa Shahi. 





20 

18 


i 



„ 18.. 

Billuchpura, Qasai Bara, Sarai Agha Mir 

35 

14 

3 

. . 



” "c 

„ no?. 19 to 

Aishbagh, ALshbagh Station B. X.-\V. Bail- 

142 

79 

20 

3 

3 

101 

78 



22, 25 £ 25. 

way, Ai’hbagh Godown, B. N.-V.’. Bail- 
way, Khajwa, Ahata Sheikhnn, Clmmar 
Tolio, Mazra Dogawan, Purwa Khawas 
Klmrd, Chamarnn Khcra, Bauza Bagh, 
Sham?huddinpur t Chak Muali Dogawan, 
Xakn Hindola.Sital Khcra, Qaim Khcra, 



• 











Ciictta Khcm. 






20 

18 

18 



Cir lono. 23 .. 

Mwaya Khns 

42 


15 

8 

2 

5 


•# 24 - 

Hsrcl-.rtndpnr, Konaro, Bagh Darogha 

17 

25 

.. 

0 s 

• , 

18 

24 

1 

# # 

• « 


™ Purwa Hasan Khan, Karciita, 
.[.-.tm Khcm, Mazra Kwhta Abodi, 
Ta^tb Pand*. Mirza Khcra, Bbfidewan. 
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consisting of- 


6 porr-ons occupying — 

7 persons occupying — 

8 or more persons occu 
pyinc — 

- 

families who aroliving in 


i 

nxun. 

2 

3 

Mins, r 

« 

win 4 *. , 

5 or 
nurr 

Mm 4 *. 

1 

nosn 

2 

ooin* 

3 

oom c . 

4 

rocmiM. 

5 or j 
morel 

"00171 S I 

I 

room 

2 

room*-. 

3 

room*. 

4 

room* 3 . 

5 or 

moro 

rooms 

1 

room. 

2 

rooms. 

3 

room*. 

4 

rooms. 


HI 

B 

61 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

si 

52 

53 

54' 

55 

56 

57 

58 

62 

169 

» M 

16 

12 

33 

176 

B 

19 

9 

62 

188 

220 

124 

147 

24 7 

34-0 

190 

10 0 

12-3 

J 

13 

6 

5 

a a 

1 

7 

i 

3 

1 

4 

9 

10 

II 

17 

17-5 

29-9 

19-7 

15-3 

17-6 

•1 

25 

6 

•• 

1 

•• 

26 

i 

3 

* * 

I 

17 

46 

7 

5 

18*8 

36*9 

31-9 


5-2 

7 

35 

13 

2 

2 

4 

17 

19 

5 

2 

9 

37 

29 

44 

60 

16-5 

32M 

15-7 

14-2 

21-5 

16 

6 


2 

1 


20 

2 

1 


18 

29 

9 

5 

4 

40'0 

39-5 

10-2 

5-7 

4-6 

9 

16 

*> 

*. 

2 

a a 


9 

3 

I 

2 

11 

9 

II 

7 

6 

37-5 

32*5 

14-9 

8*4 

6-7 

6 


• a 

. . 

. a 

8 

14 

B 

1 

a • 

5 

19 

4 

5 

I 

40-0 

42-0 

10-2 


1-6 

6 

13 

6 

* a 

• • 

1 

8 

■ 

1 

1 

7 

10 

14 

6 

4 

34-2 

29-4 

21-9 

8-6 

5-9 

2 

2? 


• * 

a • 

4 

56 

16 

1 

, . 

3 

31 

58 

8 

7 

24-7 

41-6 

25-8 

3-5 

4-4 

I 

17 

6 

2 

6 

1 

12 

10 


a • 

2 

It 

23 

18 

14 

14-7 

32-9 

23-2 

14-4 

14-8 ' 

3 

5 

3 

« , 

3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

• • 

5 

8 

5 

19 

13-9 

19-5 

18-5 

108 

37-3 

7 

6 

2 

3 

1 

5 

6 

5 

1 

2 

2 

II 

8 

8 

10 

30-9 

28-5 

15-2 

12-8 

12-6 

210 

310 

84 

•13 

12 

93 

213 

77 

53 

29 

133 

344 

306 

146 

213 

36-8 

32-1 

14-6 

1 

9-1 

6 

16 

2 

. . 

• • 

4 

4 

2 

I 

1 

1 

6 

5 

6 

5 

375 

40-2 

6-3 


7-4 

17 


3 

1 

1 

7 

12 

3 

3 

•• 

15 

22 

12 

7 

5 

41-2 

32-8 

12-2 


5-6 

8 

6 

7 

2 

•• 

7 

4 

4 

5 

1 

6 

II 

8 

7 

13 

36M 

25-5 

15*3 


12-7 

2 

19 

6 

3 

a a 

2 

12 

3 

a • 

a a 

7 

22 

18 

12 

2 

25-2 

41-6 

18-0 

13-3 

1-9 

7 

11 

2 

1 

1 

8 

8 

3 

• • 

2 


19 

11 

5 

II 

31-4 

35-5 

13-4 

6-6 

13-1 

20 

15 

5 

3 

a a 

8 

20 

• • 

7 

4 

22 

17 

19 

8 

20 

37-3 

24-3 

15-5 

9-8 

13-1 

10 

5 

6 

1 

1 

■ 


6 

8 

3 

2 

9 

12 

17 

. 29 

23-3 

18-5 

15-0 

16-1 

27-1 

13 

31 

16 

16 

6 

m 

26 

14 

8 

10 

7 

31 

35 

28 

61 

22-0 

28-6 

18-8 

11-7 

18-9 

10 

57 

1 

1 

. . 

m 

16 

a a 


•• 

I 

47 

55 

11 

4 

30-2 

39-6 

22-0 

5-7 

2-5 

11 

6 

5 

. , 

, • 

• 

7 

1 

3 

• • 

• • 

12 

4 

• • 

5 

48-5 

30-9 

10-7 

4-0 

5-9 

16 

67 

3 

6 

a , 

E 

38 

8 

2 

•• 

2 

35 

45 

7 

5 

35-8 

40-7 

17*:- 

4-3 

2*2 

9 

4 




1 

4 

2 

- 


9 

3 

2 

4 

I 

58-6 

30-7 


4*9 


s 

20 

•• 

•• 

• * 

2 

15 

2 

• * 

‘ * 

4 

37 

25 

2 

6 

28-1 

43T j 

Z7-3 

1-2 


13 

o 

2 



7 

11 

1 




16 

10 

4 

2 

49-5 



* -a < 


61 

68 

23 

9 

1 

19 

27 

23 

9 

4 


46 

33 

20 

31 

44 "5 

I 

l 

t 


•s *• 

1C 

10 

6 

6 

2 

8 

2 

3 

7 

4 


6 

6 

5 

a 

». 

i 


"C. ^ 


C 

10 

1 

# ' 


2 

4 

2 




5 

6 



j. 

4 

i 

i 

at » 



•T- 
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Subsidiary Table V. — Housing statistics 




V. 


Population at final enumeration. 



Name of wardjand mohalla. 

Area in 

1 Total. 

1 Hindus. 

1 Muslims. 

I Others. 1 

Census divisions. 

square 



| 








yards. 



| 




| — 




_ 


Males. 

Females 

1 Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Female. 

i 

JMales 

Fc- 

‘ males. 

i 

2 

3 

fl 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 10 

11 

Charge no. 22. 

Wazlrgan] Ward .. 

7,042,519 

24,979 

18,700 

12,243 

8,818 

12,294 

9,578 

442 

301 

Circle no. 1 . . 

Khas Bazar including Tahsil, Balrampur 

552,970 

360 

177 

230 


109 

46 

21 

24 



Hospital. 










nos. 2, 3 

Khalaiq Bagh, Pir Jalil including Inayat 

888,333 

2,665 

1,919 

1,431 

1,009 

1,096 

836 

138 

74 


& 12. 

Bagh, Bazar Jhaulal. 










»> 

m.4 

Golaganj .. .. 

I £94,473 

1£37 

845 

241 

156 

778 

674 

•. 18 

15 


5 .. 

T.ikia Azam Beg, Pul Kumharan, Barud- 

78,795 

804 

640 

492 

376 

307 

257 

’ 5 

7 



khana, Khema Douzan. 











6 .. 

Wazirganj Khas, Ghausganj, Baghia 

131,551 

1,016 

716 

212 

150 

803 

565 

. 1 

1 



Ghosi. 











nos. 7 & 8 

Garhia Chaudhri, Nalbandi Tola, Bawarehi 

136,052 

2,632 

1,960 

971 

' 601 

1,620 

1,290 

41 

69 



Tola, Feelkhana, Thatheri Tola, Pasi 
Tola, Deorhi Aghamir, JoshiToIa, Bagh 












Shu jang including City Railway Station. 










It 

no. 9 . . 

Mnshakgauj , Murg Khana, Khattri Mo- 
halla, Kashi Dera Naibasti, Farrash 
Khana. 

122,868 

1,265 

1,054 

724 

» 

574 

535 

476 

6 

4 


10 .. 

Subhannagar, Tazi Khana, Ahata Durga 

48,594 

1,204 

945 

710 

556 

479 

378 

’ 15 

11 



Prasad. 




* 






ft 

11 .. 

Chikmandi 

30,928 

764 

606 

• 123 

93 

641 

513 


•• 


. 13 .. 

Ahata Faqir Mohammad Khan, Ahata 

156,913 

837 

562 

202 

152 

546 

402 

• 89 

8 


Faqir Mohammad T^han TChara. 










1* 

nos. 14 & 
15. 

no. 16 . . 

Maulviganj .. .. .. 

83,926 

1,795 

1,465 

681 

i 

556 

1,099 

880 

15 

29 

»f 

Amaniganj, Rakabganj Lashkari Chauk 

58,709 

1,205 

893 

755 

544 

450 

349 

# m 

• * 

, 

Bazar, Charasmandi, Bhusa Mandi. 










99 

: 17 .. 

Jangliganj, Fatehganj 

33,348 

798 

628 

468 

350 

327 

278 

' 3 

•• 


18 .. 

Ahata Shokhan, Tehri Bazar, Chamaran 

282,027 

1,079 

831 

699 

518 

375 

305 

5 

8 



Tolia. ’ 





682 




ft 

nos. 19 

Ghaushnagar including Birhana, Rath- 

50,142 

1,657 

1,437 

830 

827 

755 

. , 

• • 


& 20. 

khana near Dogawan, Gwynne Tola. 
Gadhai Tola. 



453 

546 

444 


' 



>1 

no. 21 .. 

Mhzro Dogawan and Mauza. Dogawan .. 

2,028,105 

558 

9 

7 

. 3 

2 

ft 

nos. 22 & 

Khagaliganj and Bashiratganj . . 

98,058 

2,174 

1,502 

1,09! 

728 

1,049 

754 

' 34 

20 

»* 

Z3. 

24 & 

Nozirabad, Aminabad .. 

148,201 

1,109 

535 

578 

271 

517 

254 

14 

. 10 

»♦ 

25. 

26 & 
27. 

no. 28 .. 

Durbijaiganj , Ganeshganj 

121,581 

1,015 

753 

'845 

629 

162 

122 

8 

2 

ft 

Astabal Chart agh 

96,945 

1,005 

779 

414 

322 

565 

437 

26 

20 

barge no. 20.. 

Ganeshganj Ward 

2,492,852 

24,106 

17,984 

13,652 

9,799 

9,089 

6,895 

1365 

1,290 

lirdca no*. 1 & 

Ghasiarimandi and Bagh Munnu 

212,186 

1,85! 

1,462 

972 

686 

731 

496 

148 

280 


3 to 5 

Zambur Khana, Tulab Gongni Shukul 

386.910 

3,232 

2,697 

1,265 

1,054 

1,884 

1,531 

133 

112 



and ChirandhaPurwa. 





1,064 

786 




M 

6 to 8 

Ganeshganj, Tilpnra and Top Khana _. . 

121,581 

2,514 

1,781 

1,469 

559 

259 

158 

t* 

9 & 
10. 
11 & 
12. 

no. 13 . . 

Aminabad and Nozirabad 

148,501 

1,954 

1,461 

1,638 

1,222 

219 

174 

97 

65 

f* 

Noyngaon 

184,646 

571 

324 

318 

171 

233 

132 

20 

21 

♦f 

Kasai Bara, Amaniganj, Bhusa Mandi . . 

58,709 

1,168 

846 

451 

294 

709 

547 

8 

5 

»* 

non. 14 to 
16. 
17 to 
22. 
23 & 
24. 
25 to 
27. 

Beroni Khan dak .. 

88,669 

3,034 

2,272 

1,456 


1.551 

L246 

27 

22 

r* 

Bcldari lane and Moqbulganj 

211,266 

5,262 

3,995 

3,640 

2,741 

1,458 

1,127 

164 

127 

*• 

Kandhari Bazar . . 

694,927 

1,445 

1.177 

756 

557 

55! 

. 674 ’ 

133 , 

146 


Kai^ar Bagh, Rakabganj, Jodid Cliina 
Bazar. 

291,416 

1,605 

1,097 

. 751 

473 

633 

■ 450 

221 ; 

174 

e* 

no. i.5 . . 

SaMar Bagh 

94,04! 

409 

290 

196 

118 

118 

C4 

95 i 

103 

Pm 

nra».2 9 A 
30. 

Sliser-IIaceous {»/«., Hotels, t -srotf and roods) 

• " 

LOU 

582 

740 

415 

216 

95 

t 

55 1 

t 

72 
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( Tnu w.f n! Census) — (») Lucknow vnniic.i pnlitij — (continued). 












































j00 CHAPTER H. — POPULATION-OP' (PITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

Subsidiary Table V. — Housing Statistics 



. ! 

* 


( 





Number of families 




4 persons occupying — 


5 persons occupying — 

Census divisions. 

Namo of ward and mohalla.- ■ • - 

• ! 

.. . .— 



* 



* 




.1. 

2 

m 

4; 

5 or 

H 

: 2 

gg 

fl 

vgg 


1 

room. 

rooms. 


rooms. 

rooms. 


rooms. 

■ 


EB 

1 

a i 

29 

m 

31 

32 

33 

34 

■ 

36 

37 

38 

Charge no. 22. 

1 

Wazlrganj Ward .. 

581 

265 

41 

i4 

ii 

439 

574 

88 

23 

16 

Cirole no. 1 . • 

Khas Bazar inolnding Tahsil, Balrampur 
Hospital. 

Khalaiq Bagh, Pir Jalil inolud'ng Inayat 

9 

2 

3 

1 


3 

1 

•• 

1 

2 

„ nos; 2, 

74 

16 

•'3 

. . 

l 

40 

33 

4 

1 

• * 

3 & 12 

Bagh, Bazar Jhaulal. 






8 

22 


t 

3 

O 

ii no. 4 •• 

Golaganj . . 

11 

25 

,2 

2 

■ • 



,i 5.. 

Takia Azam Beg, Pul Kumbaran, Barud- 

15 

i 6 

3 

. . 

. . 

17 

27 

5 

2 

•• 


khana, Khoma Douzan. 

'9 


1 


15 

, 15 


i 


„ . 6.. 

Wazirgani IChas. Ghausganj, Baghia 

11 

I 

•• 

4 

* * 

nos. 7 & 

Ghosi., 

Garhia Chaudhri, Na'.b'andi Tola, Bawdr- 

37 

33 

1 

.. 

.3 

37 

42 

7 


2 

8. 

ohi Tola, Feelkhana, TliatheriTola, Pasj 
Tola,DoorhiAghamir, Joshi Tola, Bagh 












Shorganj inoluding City Railway Station. 






27 

17 



1 

„ no. 9 • . 

Mash'akganj, Murg Khana, Khatri Mohalla, 

71 

9 

2 

• • 

• • 

0 

• • 


Kashi Dora Naibosti, Farrash Khana. 











•f 10 • • 

Subhanr.agar, Tazi Khana, Ahata Durga 

8 

7 

2 

• . 

• • 

26 

20 

2 

•• 

•• 

„ 11 .. 

Prasad. 

Chikmandi 

11 

18 

5 

4 

. I 

7 

17 

I 

i 

i 

2 

13 .. 

Ahata Faqir Mohammad Khan, Ahata 
’Faqir Mohammad Khan Kham. 

10 

18 

2 

I 

.. 

7 

19 

1 

1 



14 



1 

36 

50 

14 



nos. 14 & 

Maulviganj . . . . . . 

25 

4 

* ' 



15. 

n no. 16 

Amaniganj, Rakabganj Lashkari Chaiik 

6 

7 

1 

1 

• • 

39 

23 

14 

i 

1 


Bazar, Charasmandi, Bhusa Mandi. 


16 




11 

58 


2 


. „ 17-. 

Jangliganj, Fatehganj 

26 

2 

* * 

* * 

M 

i 

.. 

1 

.. 18.. 

Ahata Shokhan, Tehri Bazar, Chamnran 

25 

3 

1 


• • 

35 

3 


„ nos. 19 & 

Tolia. 

Ghaushnagar inoluding Birhann 

87 

16 

3 

1 

1 

35 

58 

ign 

• » 

2 

20. 

Rathkhnna near Dogawan, Gwynno 
Tola, Gadhni Tola. , 






11 

14 

jW 


2 

„no. 2i 

Mazra Dogawan and Mcuza Dogawan . . 

29 

6 

3 

• “ 

* ■ 

iii 



„ nos. 22 & 

Khagaliganj and Boshiratganj 

71 

24 

2 

2 

1 

28 

69 

SI 


• • 

. 23. 
„ 24 & 

Nazimbad, Aminabad 

11 

12 

1 

. ‘ 

3 

6 

25 

AH 

3 

• • 

25. 

„ 26 & 

Durbijaiganj, Ganeshganj 

29 

7 

• - 

1 

•• 

37 

19 

mm 

1 

•• 

2?. 

„no. 28 .. 

Astabal Charbagh 

15 

7 

•• 

•• 


14 

42 

8 

I 

• • 

Charge no. 20. 

Ganeshganj Ward 

444 

416 

120 

47 

35 

274 

385 

170 

59 

44 

Circlonoi. lie 2 

Ghnsiarimnndi and Bagh Munr.u 

30 

22 

.5 


3 

22 

19 

14 

6 

5 

.1 3 to 5 

Znmbur Khana, Talah Gangni Shukul . . 

109 

49 

11 


6 

64 

48 

19 

10 

8 


and Chirnndlin Purwa. 


61 

23 



27 

. 55 

23 

3 

8 

.. 6 to 8 

Gnnoshgani.Tilpnra and Top Khana 

52 

l 

II 


.. 9 & 

Atnbinbod and Nazirabad . . ' 

24 

33 

17 

issEM 

1 

19 

20 

20 

6 

10. 
11 & 

Nayagson 

6 

8 

2 

B 

. 1 

5 

10 

5 

i 

i 

12 

v » co. 13 . . 

Kasai Bara, Amaniganj, Bhusa Mandi . . 

9 

22 

4 

PI 


6 

21 

15 

2 

•• 

„ r.-w. 14 

Beroni Khandnk . . . . . , 

89 

50 

11 


4 

49 

42 

14 

6 

5 

to 16. 
i. 17 to 

BeMari I.nno and Mnqbulganj 

48 

124 

30 

17 

6 

23 

119 

36 

12 

5 

22 

„ 23 l 

Knndhnri Bazar .. 

24 

26 

12 

m 

2 

13 

23 

13 

1 

3 

» 25 to 

27 

Kaisar llach, Rnknbgnnj, Jndid Chinn 
Bazar. 

23 

8 

3 

m 

3 

9 

'9 

5 

9 

✓ 

3 

~n-'. 2-3 . 

b'afdar Bagh 

4 

3 

2 

■ ‘ ^ 

• * 

5 

' 6 

m 

A 

* * 

* r .'■».» 7 

: 3H n ihanm< (i.r.,Hot*l >. earait and roads 

26 

to 

•• 

■ 

■ 

27 

8 

■ 
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(Tenement Census) — (i) Lucknow municipality — (continued 


sonsisting of — 


6 persons occupying — 


7 persons occupying — 


8 or more persons occupying — 


Percentage of population comprising 
families -who are living in — 


1 

room i 

2 

rooms. 

3 

rooms. 

4 

rooms 

5 or 
moro 

rooms 

1 

room. 

2 

•ooms. 

3 

rooms. 

1 

4 

rooms. 

5 or 
more 

rooms. 

I 

room. 

2 

rooms. 

3 

rooms. 

4 

rooms. 

5 or 
more 

rooms. 

H 

2 

rooms. 

3 

rooms 

4 

rooms 

5 or 
more 

rooms. 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54. I 

55 

56 

57 

58 

201 

409 

96 

20 

13 

165 

411 

211 

34 

24 

136 

379 

382 

246 

305 

31*1 

33*9 

15*6 

n 

11*9 

3 

. • 

. . 

. . 

1 

2 

1 

2 


1 

4 

4 

2 

3 

6 

47*9 

14*1 

9*3 

H 

20*8 

15 

45 

2 

1 

1 

23 

56 

4 

3 

2 

15 

55 

81 

27 

53 

27*8 

29*0 

16*7 

7*1 

19*4 " 

6 

15 

8 

2 

. • 

1 

11 

11 

. . 

1 

12 

8 

23 

15 

31 

21*9 

25*0 

20*2 

10*4 

22*5 

6 

12 

1 

• • 

. . 

5 

7 

3 

4 

1 

3 

4 

1 

1 

10 

42*0 

36*3 

5*6 

4*0 

12*1 

9 

6 

. . 

2 

. . 

9 

15 

1 

2 

1 

7 

23 

7 

9 

13 

27*7 

34*8 

7*0 

8*0 

22*5 

32 

26 

8 

2 

5 

18 

13 

. 9 

6 

3 

1 21 

32 

10 

19 

30 

39*5 

30*0 

8*0 

7*2 

15*3 

23 

21 

4 

3 

1 

11 

30 

4 

1 

1 

9 

32 

26 

8 

11 

39*5 

32*3 

14*6 

4*9 

8*7 

5 

2 

. , 

. . 


12 

6 

2 

1 

. . 

12 

14 

1 

. . 

3 

55*6 

37*2 

4*0 

0*6 

2*6 

8 

16 

8 

1 

2 

5 

9 

3 

. . 

1 

3 

14 

11 

6 

13 

22*1 


15*6 

7*2 

15*1 

5 

6 

9 

• « 

. . 

2 

3 

8 

2 

j 

• • 

6 

5 

12 

10 

13 

30*7 

25*4 

19*0 

9*7 

15*2 

6 

23 

10 

A 

I 

10 

36 

21 

3 

3 

8 

27 

34 

10 

16 

24*2 

38:9 

22*7 

6*0 

8*2 

25 

13 

6 

. * 

. . 

15 

22 

5 

4 

1 

11 

31 

13 

5 

3 

40*4 

38*3 

13*8 

4*7 

2*8 

.3 

43 

18 

. . 

. . 

3 

21 

34 

. . 

. . 

. . 

5 

31 

29 

21 

12*7 

36*0 

27*6 

12*2 

11*5 

12 

2 

.. 

.. 


1 

I 

■ . 


1 

12 

4 

• • 

I 

3 

82*2 

10*2 

1*5 

2*0 

4*1 

14 

51 

9 

1 


■ 

56 

33 

2 

•• 

1 

25 

41 

24 

25 

28*7 

36*7 

19*1 

7*1 

8*4 

6 

5 

. , 

, . 

2 

5 

6 

1 

, . 

2 

3 

5 

6 

5 

5 

49*3 

27*6 

8*1 

1 5 ’ 5 

9*5 

1 

50 

5 

i 

. . 

3 

45 

31 

2 

1 

2 

10 

13 

37 

25 

24*6 

39*8 

12*7 


10*9 

.. 

8 

. . 

2 

. . 

1 

9 

12 

2 

5 

4 

21 

17 

11 

14 

22*1 

36*0 

16*1 

10*2 

15*6 

19 

39 

4 

1 

. . 

18 

44 

2 

1 

.. 

3 

53 

26 

15 

5 

27*8 

49*3 

11*6 

8*4 

2*2 

3 

26 

4 

•• 


1 

20 

25 

1 

.. 


7 

27 

11 

5 

14*0 

41*4 

32*5 

8*1 

4*C 

154 

231 

124 

61 

40 

69 

194 

163 

70 

48 

105 

278 

269 

274 

362 

26*3 

29*7 

I6-S 

sre 

i 

15*2 







































16 & ' CHAPTER ri— POPULA^ON OP CITIES, TOWHS AND VILLAGES. 

Subsidiary Table V.— Housing Statistics 






Population at final enumeration. 


~l. 

Census 

fliv^ions. 

Name of ward and mohalla. 

Area in 
square 
, yards. 

Total. | 

Hindus. 

Muslims. 

Others. 










■ 

; 


Males. 

B'cmalos. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males.' 

Females. 

■ 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 ' 


7 

8 

9 

10 

n 

irge no. 21. . 

Hazratganj Ward 

8,274;009 

20,373 

14,135 

13/449 

.9,216 

5,426 

3,923 

1,498 

996 

:clo nos. 1 to 

Husainganj 

238,322 

■ 3,529 

2,777 

2,122 

; 1,578 

1,372 

1,173 

35 

26 

4. 

tp no* 5 • ■ 

Ahata Zahid Khan. Ahata Torah Khan. 
Asad Khan, and Qadir Baksh. 

243,694 

1,120 

774 

815 

• 565 

286 

* 

198 

19 

11 

„ nos. 6 to 9 

Chitwapur 

! 246,888 

1 

' 3,279 . 

2,373 

2*454 

1,776 

768 

563 

57 

34 

„ 10 to 
14 and 23 to 
27. 

Chaupar Astabal, Hazratganj, Maqbara 
Amjad Ali Sab, Moti Mahal, Shah Najaf, 
Banka Khana, Abadi Kabristan . Mu- 
salman, Purwa Chhcda, Bandaria Bagh, 
Dilknsha, SikandarBagb, Narhi Madar- 
' pur. ■ 

! 2,564,116 

i 

| 

4,197 ‘ 

1 

2,341 

2,424 

1,239 

i 

■ 

1,09b 

576 

683 

526 

irclono. 13 . . 

Sultanganj Ahata Baba 

1 1,339,809 

; 371 

192 

259 

122 

105 

66 

7 

4 

„ 16 .. 

Baraf Khana, Husainganj 

381,537 

; 914 

799 

580 

524 

280 

<227 

1 54 

48 

,. 17 .. 

Purwa Martinore 

1,503,836 

: 764 

433 

414 

321 

129 

. 88 

221 

24 

it 18 • • 

Ahata Rasul Khan 

142,006 

■ 432 

298 

248 

172 

90 

42 

; 94 

• 84 

,, nos. 19 to 

O.andhari Bazar and Jia Mau , . 

695,605 

' 2,152' 

1,642 

1,484 

1,144 

563 

.431 


67 

21. 

f » no. 22 .. 

Naka Hindolo, Kanyakubja College, 
Munawar Bagb, Police Post. 

741,488 

842 

309 

697 

237 

• 54 

21 

; 91 

} 

i 

■ 51 

1 

«t nos. 28 to 
32. 

Narhi Mohalla, Charbagh Railway 
Station, with colonies. 

176,708 

2,773 

2,197 

1,952 

1,538 

•689 

538 

1132 

t 

.121 

Charge no. 23. ■ 

Hassanganj Ward 

11,860,420 

13,084 

8,657 

9,288 

5,891 

3,580 

2/509 

1216 

257 

Circlo 1 nos. 1 & 
2. 

Lakarmnndi (Iradatnagar), Bagb Shahji, 
Kaharan Tola, Masalchi Tola, Go- 
6hninganj, Jlorai Tola, Purwa Baba 
Ajodhia Das, Purani Bazar, Garhai 
Shukul, Saadatganj Khurd, Madhoganj, 
Kashmiri Mohalla, Ahata Mir Jan 
Jhabjhali, Mandi Knmhnran, Bansmandi 

1,685,482 

1,032 

833 

595 

i 474 

' 

435 

357- 

! 2 

2 

.. 3 & 4 

Bnntlian Tola with Quamganj Qadam 
Rasul, Karbala Nasiruddin Haidar,: 
Tcliri Bazar, Daliganj, Ldharigarij, Ira- 
datnagar. 

4,202/175 

1,419 

1.150 

691 

517 

727 

633 

1 

t 

• 

** 5# 6 & 

7. 

Babuganj Khurd, Mohsinganj, Jlendu- 
ganj, Nozarganj, Ranigonj, Dakhniganj, 
Qutubpur, Bazar Hossariganj. 

1,106,279 

2.210 

1,556 

1,535 

1,041 

612 

• 

474 

63 

41 

« o. S * • 

BaroVa alias Mukarimaagar, Tikri Barolia, 
Purwa Kabaria, Tilpurwa, Josh! Tola. 

321,763 

1,007 

835 

880 

722 

127 

113 

i 

i 9 * 

l 

‘ • • 

.. 9 .. 

Sami Hassanganj Par, Purwa Mundia,' 
Palaragnnj, Miscellaneous population. 










10 .. 

Chnsdgnnj Khurd, Babuganj Kalan, 
Purwa Raja Abadi. 










11 .. 

Bvl«hnh Bagh 




1 






« 12 

Hyderabad Bruc*gnnj 










•* 13 . 

Purwa CrAkka* urf Purwa Imam Baksh, 
Purwa bila Hari Das, G'Zvommcnt 
Narroal S . bool , Paper Mills. 








■ 


... r-.n. 14 Jt 

IS. 

*• ^‘nr-S . Chamer Telia Nisaatgani. Bad- 
tUfAa-r. UamlAl Ganj. 

4.544,421 

7/116 

4,233 

5,537 

3.137 

1,679 

932 

150 

214 
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{Tenement Census)— (i) Lucknow mnnicijialiiy — (continued). 
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CHAPTER II — POPULATION OF CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

Subsidiaey Table V. — Sousing Statistics 







- 

, 



Number of families 

Census 

divisions. 

Name of vard and moialla. 

4 persons oecnpying— 

5 persons occupying — 


1 

■rooms. 

2 

rooms. 

3 

rooms. 

4 

rooms. 

5 cr 
more 

rooms. 

1 

room. 

■ 

3 

rooms. 

■ 

n 

1 

2 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

argent). 21 .. 

HazratganJ Ward . . 

561 

212 

43 

15 

17 

385 

205 

77 

36 

16 

rcle hot. 1 to 

Husaingan j 

160 

12 

3 

3 

-• 

137 

24 


4 

•• 

„ no. 5 .. 

Ahata Zahid Khan, Ahata Torah 

Khan, Asad Khan and Qadir Baish. 

59 

3 

1 


1 

15 

8 

I 

‘ - 


„ nos. 6 to 

Chittvapnr 

66 

86 

6 

2 

2 

58 

65 

15 

6 

6 

„ 10 to 

14 and 23 to 
27. 

Cbaopar Astabol, Hszxatganj, Haqbara 
Amjad AliSah, 3 loti Jlahal, ShahNajaf, 
Danka KHana. Abadi Kabristan 3Tn- 
• salman. ParsvaChheda, Bandana Bagh, 
Dllkusha, Sikandar Bagh, Xarhi Mhdar- 
. pnr- 

60 

34 

■15 

4 

6 

45 

34 

23 

15 

3 

ircleno. 15 .. 

Sultangan j Ahata Baba .. 

3 

- • 


•• 

-* 

7 

•• 

*• 

• • 

•• 

H 16 • - 

Barai Khans, Husainganj 

24 

19 

4 

•• 


10 

12 

5 

•• 

•• 

T* 17 .. 

Parwa Martinere 

19 

8 

3 

2 

3 

14 

5 

5 

1 

3 

„ 18 .. 

Ahata Basnl Khan 

2 

7 

2 

I 

•• 

1 

6 

4 

3 

1 

„no?. 19 to 

Qandhari Bazar and JIa Man 

68 

12 

1 

• • 

1 

64 

13 

2 

•• 

2 

21 . 

„no . 22 .. 

Xaka Hindola, Kanyahnbja College, 
Ilona vrar Bagh, Police Post. 

21 

7 

-• 

3 

2 

10 

15 

3 

4 

•• 

„ nos. 23 to 
32. 

Xarhi KohaUa, C'narbag'a Rad way Station 
vrith colonies. 

79 

24 

8 

* • 

2 

24 

23 

? 

3 

1 

toge no. 23.. 

Hassangan] Ward- . 

433 

226 

94 

23 

17 

214 

153 

94 

30 

31 

iirele no®. I 
and 2 . 

uiVirraviii (Iradat-a ar) Bagh Sahji, 
Kaharan Tola, ifesalehi Tola, Go- 
shai g»n?. Msrsi Tola, Parwa Baba 
Ajodfiia Das. Purani sitz& •. Ga hii 
Shako! 'Saiia ganjKhord. Madhoganj, 
K«hm ; ri ilahoUa. Ahata Jfir Jan Jhab- 
jhali, Mandi K -mharan, B3asaaadL 

63 

17 

.. 

J 


29 

15 

2 

1 


„ nos. 3 and 
4. 

Bantban Tola -with Qaaiaganj Qadam 
Ra~.il. Karbala Xasiraddin Haidar, 
Tcrs Bazar, DaUgaaJ, L .hariganj, Ira- 
datnacar. 

26 

22 

17 

4 

4 

25 

19 

14 

2 

5 

r* 5, 6 «Sld 
7. 

3ab-srsni Khnrd. irohvnganj, 3&sdn* 
pan], Xazargar.j, P.aniganj, Dakhni- 
ganj, Qotobpur, Bazar HaasanganJ. 

73 

37 

10 

8 

i 

44 

31 

16 

7 

10 

H Ms 6 •• 

w 9 *• 

Barolia alias Ka’carisanag&r, Tlkri 
Bamlia, Pum a rZabnria, XUpmrvn 
JoabiToU. 

Sam: Eavangon j Pa*. Pinrvra Xondia, Pa- 
lzr pan*. XisecLtsfcss population. 

62 

* 

27 

7 

- 


27 

19 

5 

2 


f< * 

Caandranj Kburd. Babuganj Kalan, 
Pcr^ra Ra;a Abadi. 











- u .. 

Ra-MahEapi .. 











- 12 .. 

Ufd-mbed Brtswganj 











- 13 . . 

Pwr» Chalck&j tirf Ijsass 

P a T*a> 1 1 Art 1 H*, Govtgaa^a 
N' Sc.x!, Par^r 











m* *. «rs 

’• ChtaoM T^is. N«a±tg*nJ. 

u:«d...x fs ,.,n i= ;u:cKj 

204 

117 

63 

12 

12 

£9 

74 

57 

IS 

!£ 

























SUBSIDIARY TABLES." - 171 

i 

( Tenement Census ) — (?) Lucknow municipality — (concluded] 


consisting of— , 

Percentage of population com- 
prising families who are 
living in — 

6 persons occupying — 

7 persons occupying — jj 

8 or more persons occupying — 

1 

room. 

9 

3 

ooms. r 

4 

ooms 

5 or 
moro 

ooms. 

1 

room. 

a 

•ooms. t 

3 

•ooms. i 

4 

rooms. 

5 or 
more 

■ooms 

1 

room. 

2 

rooms. 

3 

rooms. 

1 

4 

rooms. 


■ 

2 

rooms. 

3 

rooms. 

4 

"ooms. 

5 or 
more 
’ -ooms. 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

190 

171 

54 

20 

15 

93 

248 


46 

24 

56 

321 

241 

132 

151 

39-5 

30-2 

13-6 

8-0 

8-7 

52 

48 

4 

. • 

2 

20 

87 

12 

6 

1 

5 

139 

86 

12 

15 

36-2 

39-6 

16-5 

3-8 

3-9 

10 

12 

2 

I 


2 

28 

1 

•• 

•* 

1 

55 

36 

7 

8 

26-8 

43-5 

1 9-2 

4-5 

6-0 

32 

26 

17 

5 

2 

17 

24 

11 

4 

4 

14 

29 

16 

15 

18 

44-7 

33-2 

9-6 

6-0 

6-5 

17 

23 

14 

2 

3 

10 

19 

9 

13 

7 

7 

19 

32 

39 

45 

38-8 

20-4 

13-8 

13-0 

14-0 

9 

• • 


2 

2 

2 

1 



3 

3 

1 



13 

59-4 

3-2 


2-4 

35-0 4 

2 

9 

5 

2 

. . 

. • 

8 

n 

4 


1 

11 

9 

12 

7 

26-4 

30-6 

20-4 

13-1 

9-5 

6 

3 

6 

. • 

4 

2 



4 


4 

2 

2 

2 

9 

42 2 

14-7 

14-9 

8*2 

20-0 

• • 

4 

I •• 

1 

. • 

• . 


H 

6 

• • 

. . 

8 

7 

11 

1 

5-8 

35-6 

22-8 

32-3 

3-5 

44 

19 

1 

1 

• . 

14 

22 

Ila 

2 

I 

2 

25 

14 

10 

9 

58-3 

25-0 

6-9 

4-7 

5-1 

6 

9 

I 

2 

•• 

7 

9 


2 

•• 

7 

4 

3 

•* 

2 

49*2 

33-3 

8-3 

. 6-2 

3‘0 

12 

18 

4 

4 

2 

19 

43 

10 

5 

3 

» 

12 

28 

36 

24 

24 

36-1 

28:0 

14-6 

10-0 

11-3 

99 

115 

72 

55 

33 

52 

71 

58 

41 

29 

j 

63 

. 99 

90 

57 

96 

42-0 

25-5 

14-7 

8-1 

9 - 7 

17 

8 

2 

i 

I 

5 

6 

3 


2 

7 

5 

7 

6 

7 

65' I 

18-1 

6'0 

5-1 

5'7 

4 

18 

14 

10 

2 

7 

9 

13 

10 

2 

4 

9 

18 

11 

\ 

23 

26-1 

259 

21-4 

11-1 

15-5 

19 

19 

12 

11 

10 

10 

18 

7 

11 

5 

16 

14 

13 

12 

26 

38-2 

26-5 

12-3 

9-7 

13-3 

10 

12 

8 

3 


2 

6 

4 

3 


7 

9 

7 

6 

/ 

6 

53*1 

26-1 

10-9 

5-9 

4-0 

49 

58 

36 

30 

20 

28 

32 

31 

17 

20 

29 

62 

45 

22 


41*1 

i 

i 

26-2 

16-2 

7-7 

8-8' " 
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CHAPTER H — POPULATION "OF CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Subsidiary Table V— Housing. Statistic* 









Population at final enumeration. 

- 

* 

Census divisions. 


Name of ward and chak. 

Area in 
square 

1 Total. 

1 Hindus. 

| . Muslims. 

| Others. 





yards. 







1 _ 





*‘4 

, 


1 


. 







• 


Males. 

Female 

>. Males, 

Female 

p 

3. Males. 

Female 

j. Male 

i 

l 

• Fc- 
‘ males. 

1 

. • 2 

3 

'4 

5 

6 

' 

7 

8 

9 

i 10 

I 

m 

Charge no. 4 

•• 

Civil Lines Ward .. 

12,737,636 

21,227 

13,709 

16,953 

10,806 

3,357 

2,041 

j 917 

f, 862 

Circle ho. 1 


Chakno. 1, Nawabganj 

111,857 

;693 

562 

542 

446 

147 

’ 114 

1 i 

2 

Circle nos. 2 and 3 

» 

2, Do. • • 

1 120,462 

1,044 

824 

958 

764 

1 84 

< 60 

I 2 


Circle no.- 4 • 

- • 

»> 

3. Do. 

962.071 

475 

. 227 

433 

216 

; 28 

; 7 

1 I' 

4 

,, 5 


rr 

4. Old Cawnpore . . 

992,030 

<481 

393 

410 

336 

: 64 

■ 54 

1 7 

3 

» 6 

. . 

tt 

5a Do. • • . . 

120,462 

<316 

■286 

303 

272 

- 13 


• * 

. . 

„ 7 

• • 

ft 

6, Old Cawnpore (Bhairon Ghat). 

358,133 

243 

141 

210 

116 

21 


12 

7 

Circle no3. 8 and 9 

ft 

7. Civil Lines (Gotaiya) • 

3,177,373 

1,796 

1,381 

1,533 

1,189 

233 

i7o; 

30 

22 

* „ • -10 to 12 

ft 

8, Civil Lines (Allenganj and 

762,542 

1,822 

.1,516 

1,634 

1,370 

- 104 

■ 72 ! 

84 

74 

‘ 



Banajhabar). 


1 



„ .13: to 15 

‘ft 

< 9, Civil Lines (Maorobatganj). . 

269,173 

2,039 

1,288 

1,788 

1,092 

. H9 

84 . 

132 

112 

„ 16 and 17 

if 

10. Ithalasi Lines and Civil Lines 

504,408 

1,572 

1,062 

1,279 

842 

246 

177! 

47 

43 

Circle no. 18 

•• 

tt 

<11, Gwaltoli 

749,635 

1,538 

< 995 

954 

563 

507 

392! 

77 

40 

Circle nos. 19. to 23 

tt 

12. Gwaltoli and Civil Lines 

469,991 

3,318 

i 1,888 

2,458 

1,372 

.' 777 

. 458! 

83 

58 

„ 24 nnd 25 

. tt 

13. Parmat 

513,013 

11479 

913 

1,276 

835 

131 

67j 

72 

11 

„ 26 nnd 2/ 

tt 

14, Civil Lines 

1,154,044 

■841 

639 

587 

287 

169 

691 

85 

283 

„ 28 to 34 

tt 

15, Do. 

1,328,808 

2.873 

. 1,133 

2,036 

758 

. 626 

226- 

211 

149 

„ 35 nnd 36 

tt 

16. 6 Do. .. 

1,143,644 

697 

461 

a 

552 

348 

88 

' 59 

, 1 

r 

< 

! 

i 

> t 

57 

54 

Charge no. 5 

• • 

Patkapore Ward. . . ... 

711,5I5 ; 

13,267 

10,003 

9,802 

7,380 

3,379 

i 

2,551] 

86 

. « 

Circle no. 1 

• • 

Chak 

no. 17, Kuraawan ... 

118,096 

-516 

233 

237 

128 

265 

142- 

14. 

h 

» 2 

• • 

99 

18. Do. • • . . 

53,240 

I;394 

i 1,083 

1.113 

859 

249 

< 200, 

32 

24 

.. 3 

• • 

tt 

19, Patknporo ., , ... 

60,500 

1,611 

1,160 

897 

620 

706 

529! 

8 

II 

4 

• «> 

if 

20. Do. 

48,279 

1,354 


350 

221 

1,004 

811! 


• • “ 

5 


*t 

. 21, Etowah Bazar . : 

15,730 

373 


319 

243 

53 

52 

1 


6 

• • 

W 

22, Filkhana 

30,250 

509 


445 

401 

64 

64. 



7 

• • 

r» 

23. Potkaporo . . 

35,730 

399 

312 

347 

272 

52 

40 


'• • • 

Circle nos* 8 and 9 

»» 

24, Do. « • i. 

66,550 

1,472 

; 1,226 

1,332 

1,102 

134 

115< 

6 

9 

Circle no. 10 

• . 

rt 

25, Shntar Khana . . 

37,389 

414 

so? 

289 

200 

124 

103 

I 

a 

» n 

• • 

tt 

26, Patkaporo . . 

27, Roti Godown. . , 

58,635 

941 

708 

804 

614 

130 

91 

’ 7 

■? 

** 12 

• • 

tt 

35,090 

752 

557 

506 


245 

182. 

1 

13 


tt 

23, Filkliana Bazar 

43,560 

945 

691 

743 

fiK-i 

202 

135 

, # 

. * 

»• 14 


tt 

29, Beldari Mahal . . 

25,047 

433 

427 

430 


53 

29. 

, , 

• . 

.. 15 . 


tt 

30, ilaheshwari Mahal 

26,620 

822 

650 

£03 

640 

2 

4 

12 

6 

16 


fi 

31, Lathi Mahal .. 

20,449 

548 

443 

529 

417 

19 

26 

( , 

tt- 

•' P 

/ 

J 


M 

32, Sabzimaadi 

• 

36,300 

;734 

366 

653 

335 

77 

23 

} 

4 

3 



Muljan] Ward 

639,727 

12/455 

9,186 

7,965 

5,955 


■ 

142 

118 

CtreV co. IS 

.. 

Chile 

r.o. 33, Thatrai 

42,350 

1,062 

835 

993 

793 

62 

33 

7 

v4 

*> 19 

• • 

» 

34, Dafoli .tfnhal, Rifcabganj 





« 20 



(llata Sawai Singh) 

20,570 

575 

421 

552 

401 

22 

20 

J 

• * 

* • 

wt 

35, IkT.gali Mahal . . 

31.460 

1,134 

939 

1,013 

900 

113 

84 

8 

5 

M 

• . 


Khas Bazar .. 

59.290 

796 

524 

695 

468 

63 

25 

33 

31 

« 22 

-• 

f* 

37, Kharviwan (Civil Lines) .. 

139,150 

593 

339 

409 

212 

163 

95 

26 

32 

I 

~ 23 

•» 

« 

33. Kh sa* Bazar 

45,617 

1X05 

722 

553 

676 

51 

45 

1 

. w ^ 

f5tw Xj H5 
f-'i-'v 1 -. J? 

" * 

M 

35, Matdn linzsr .. 

35,050 

569 

372 

199 

123 

365 

237 

5 

7 

ilf. 

•* 

A 3. ).V;» Ojiak . . 

£5.3-05 

1X16 

1,362 

9£3 

776 

, 62! 

572 f 

27 

14 

5 


tt 

4i. 1'h.vzb*- Cola .. 

26.620 

651 

524 

333 

306 

■ 302 

213 1 

6 

*■* A-’* 

" 


*■2, Mini Bazar 

32X65 

£06 

606 

731 

184 

' 522 

418 1 

3 




»» 

43. DL-W Xahnl .. 

30.230 
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60 
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12 
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*• 
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«* 
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■Ml 
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Tenement Census — (ii) Cawnpore municipality. 
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B 

3 

G 

ti c* 
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*S2 
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- 
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C rj 
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3 
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2 

3 
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15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 
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23 

24 

25 

26 

27 
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34.755 


13*6 

11,004 
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5,266 
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38 

22 

12 

1,492' 

.401 

*24 

6 
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811 
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1,215 


6M 
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95 

16 

3 
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22 

16 

-4 
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789 

347 

1,875 


5-4 
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3-8 

148 

28 

11 

8 

Hi 

.49 

17 

6 

2 

r 

4 
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68 
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10-2 
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wa 

42 


1 

1 

4 

8 

8 


1 


4 
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5-4 

247 


92 

4. 




24 

12 




24 

905 

105 

602 


5-7 

152 

4-0 

52 

1 




16 

12 




5 

580 

45 

351 


7-8 

124 

2-8 

70 

1 



. 

16 





5 

769 

104 

3,070 


29-5 

836 

3-7 

278 

12 

4 

4 


122 

40 



3 

21 

832 

41 

3,341 


83-2 

984 

3-2 

340 

6 

2 


1 
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53 

• • 

• • 


61 
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126 

3,258 


25-9 
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3-2 
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12 

2 

1 

. . 
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35 
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* •• 

25 
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304 
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8-6 
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2-9 
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7 
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42 

1 

1 

2. 

16 
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22-4 
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3-2 
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16 
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54 

569 
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12-1 

2.037 

2-6 

1,195 

11 

2 


2 
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73 
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22 
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26 
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33 
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73 
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26 

2 

3 
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67 
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1 

15 
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31-0 
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7 

7 

2 

3 
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I 

1 

5 
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19-0 
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2 

3 
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22 
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2 

3 
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32 
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12-5 
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5 
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10-6 
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1 

1 
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- 
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CHAPTER n. — ■POPTTT.ATION OF CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES, 


Subsidiary Table V —Housing Statistics 


Census divisions. 

- 

Name of ward and chak. 
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- 

1 

room. 

2 

rooms. 

3 

rooms. 

4 

rooms. 

5 or 
more 
rooms. 

I 
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2 

oomt 

3 

oom> 

4 

ooms. 

5 or 

mow 
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2 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

Charge no- 4 
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15 
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5 
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1 
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1 
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• . 
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38 
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„ 13 to 15 

It 

9, Civil Lines ( Macrobat ganj) .. 

63 

91 

14 

2 

1 

8 

61 

27 

5 

*• 

„ ■ 16 and 11 


10, Khalisi Lines and Civil Lines 

27 

79 

6 

3 

2 

3 

41- 


4 

• a 

Circlo no. 18 

99 

1 1, Gwaltoli 

12 
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2 

.. 

# m 

• 3 

54 

5' 

.. 3 

• • 

Circlenos. 19 to 23 

ft 

12, Gwaltoli and Civil Lines 

40 
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7 


# . 

13 

108 

12 

V • 

• • 

„ 24 and 25 

>t 
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1 

92 



a m 

2 

52 

2 

• • 

V • 

. „ 26 and 27 

•*tt 

14, Civil Lines 

8 

34 

3 

2 

1 

2 

10 

I 

3 

2 

„ 28 to 34 


15, Ditto 

25 

63 

4 

• • 

2 

12 

41 

f 

a • 

3 

• 35 and 36 

ft 

I 6 y Ditto • • • • 

6 

36 

1 

V • 

I 

3 

18 

8 

• • 

, 

2 

lhatgo no. 5 

Fatkapore Ward . . 
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51 

6 

2 

79 
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26 

3 

lirclo no. 1 

Chnkno. 17. Kursawnn 

15 

12 

2 

# a 

a # 

6 

15 

4 

I 

a • 



18, Ditto 

19 

62 

7 

2 

1 

5 

46 

22 

3 

a • 



19, Patknporo 

18 

47 

18 

2 

• . 

3 

30 

20 

12 

a • 



20, Ditto 

51 

18 

. , 

, . 

. . 

7 

43 

2 

a a 

a • 



21, Etawah Bazar . . 

16 

3 




6 

12 

• a 

a a 

a v 



22, Filkhnna 

6 

22 


, # 

1 

3 

12 

4 

a a 

a a 

„ 7 

tv 

23, Patknporo 

2 

23 

a , 

. . 


. . 

13 

2 

I 

a a 

Circle nos. 8 and 9 

tt 

24, Ditto 

21 

92 

6 

• . 

• . 

15 

45 

14 

7 

1 

Ciiclo no. 10 


25, ShutarKhnna .. 

7 

19 

4 

, . 

. . 

. • 

12 

2 

v • 

a a 

.. 11 

tv 

26, Patknporo 

34 

25 

1 



9 

32 

4 

•* 

1 

.. 12 •• 


27, Roti Godown . . 

35 

20 

4 



13 

16 

4 

a a 

a a 

.. 13 .. 

ft 

23, Filkhnna Bazar . . 

11 

51 

1 

1 

• « 

3 

15 

17 

a a 

a a 

„ 14 .. 


29, Boldari Mahal . ; 

10 

27 

3 

• . 

• , 

. . 

26 

8 


a a 

15 


30, Maheshwari ilahnl 

28 

35 


, . 

. . 

7 

30 

5 

1 

a a 

.. 16 .. 


31, Lathi Slnlial 

13 

26 

5 

1 

. . 

1 

17 

7 

1 

1 

.. 17 

ft 

32, Sabzlmandi 

12 

28 




1 

26 

4 


a a 


Muljao] Ward .. 
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40 

9 

2 

76 

312 

128 

21 

4 

CjsI* &■'. 18 .. 

Chile 

no. 33. Tnatrai 

18 

56 




6 

33 

19 

2 

.. 

.. 19 

tv 

34. Dsfili Mahal, Rikabganj 
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(IlatA Sava i Sinch). 

20 

16 



. , 

4 

15 

10 

2 

< « 

..73 

vv 

35, B-’iigali Malial . . 

17 

54 


.. 

a r 

5 

29 

If 

3 

V a 

»• 21 

• V 

36a Kha 1 ? Bazar 

12 

13 


3 

, , 

14 

■ 8 

5 

2 

4 

» • • 

vv 

37, Khar-awan (Civil Lin<^) .. 

5 

13 


. 0 

.. 

4 

5 

6 

1 

a * 

.. 23 


3t, Kha. Bazar 

24 

41 


1 

.. 

4 

29 

16 

• • 

a a 

~ 24 

• V 

33, Mai-t*. Bazar 

n 

18 



. , 

4 

6 

2 

1 

a a 



43, i>iyaC!j»uk 

43 

69 


3 

2 

9 

40 

8 

3 

a V 

Vtr-i* c. 2? 

tv 

41, Cn.iat'- Gets 

8 

32 

I^Kl 


, , 

3 

24 

6 

4 

» * 

M (>■ • 

** 

42, 5!i*r. Bazar 

6 

40 


1 


2 

17 

14 

2 


#■» * • 


41. D:-.--it.i ilahst .. 

11 

29 

i 


a a 

I 

34 

10 

a a 

a a 

ft i‘„ tr i i 


44, !5a*.c!. -r Khar-a Kh-zrd 

34 

55 


1 

* . 

18 

52 

14 

1 

a a 

? r>.. i; 


43. IJuvkr r Khona Kfcard 

8 

23 


® . 

„ * 


20 

7 

V V 

*» 



'O.hapfar Mahal). 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES, 
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( Ten cm cut Cent u-$) — ( ii) Cn xmxporc muni cipali ty — (continued) . 
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ninilics who lire living in—-’ 
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7 person* occupying- 

- 
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f 

l 

m 

89 

S 3 

g 

5 or 
more 
r.wtms. 


m 

3 

tvwmw 

A 

rMtm*. 

5 or 
moro 

rooms. 

i l 

room. 

2 

room*. 

t 

3 

rooms 

4 

rooms 

5 or 
moro 
rooms 

H 

2 

rooms. 

! 

3 

rooms 

4 

rooms 

1 B'M 1 ) ' 

B 

B 

41 

Q 

43 

□ 

45 

46 

B 

48 

49 

□ 

51 

B 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

46 

172 

24S 

36 

16 

16 

41 

169 

44 

16 

39 

n 

82 

130 

162 

43-0 

30*0 

13*5 

5*7 

7*8 

3 

S 

8 

6 

1 

1 

3 

8 

H 

3 

2 

1 

1 

5 

16 

25-8 

25*6 

16*4 

14*1 

18*1 

8 

13 

15 

1 

5 

I 

2 

9 

Ml 

. a 

6 

5 

4 

12 

18 

30-8 

28*3 

17*1 

10*6 

13*2 

1 

1 

6 

« . 

« , 

a s 

a • 

9 

Ml 

2 

2 

a a 

4 

2 

9 

20-8 

13*2 


8*0 

36*0 

, , 

6 

11 

, * 

• • 

a a 

2 

6 


a a 

a a 

I 

1 

5 

5 

24-4 

43*1 

19*2 

7*0 

6*3 

, , 

, , 

7 

« • 

1 

, , 

3 

3 

IB] 

• a 

a a 

3 

1 

1 

9 

21-8 

35*8 

22*1 

2*7 

17*6 


1 

5 

. . 

, , 

, , 

« . 

4 


“1 

a a 

i2 

a a 

2 

3 

42 2 

24*8 

17*9 

6*0 

9*1 

5 

17 

35 

2 

1 

5 

10 

16 

Wa 

2 

11 

14 

13 

33-8 

33*4 

21*1 

5*7 

6*0 

6 

17 

24 

2 


1 

3 

15 

■a 

2 

1 

2 

8 

11 

5 

42-3 

35*8 


5*5 

2*4 

5 

22 

14 

O 

• • 

4 

5 

16 

3 

2 

4 

2 

7 

10 

6 

47-1 

30*0 

14*4 

m 

2*5 

7 

13 

19 

7 

2 



7 

5 

1 

1 

1 

4 

7 

10 

48-6 

28*7 

10*7 

6*8 

5*2 

i 

2 

29 

3 

1 


. . 

16 

1 

. . 

1 

2 

4 

17 

II 

40-6 

31*0 

14*0 

8*0 

6*4 

3 

18 

36 

1 

1 

Hi 

5 

24 

8 

I 

1 

a a 

9 

10 

5 

.55-1 

30*0 

10*6 

2*8 

1*5 

1 

16 

12 

1 


■I 

4 

4 

a a 

a . 

a a 

1 

6 

8 

13 

45-7 

37 : 7 

6*8 

3*4 

6*4 


3 

4 


2 

— 

1 

2 

1 

a • 

a . 

a a 

1 

4 

7 

47-3 

19*8 

5*1 

4*7 

23*1 

6 

2? 

S 

2 

1 

M 

2 

23 

1 

3 

|9 

14 

19 

IS 

27 

• 49-7 

’ 23*3 

11*3 

• 4*1 

11*6 


6 

12 

2 

I 


1 

7 


1 



2 

C 

5 

33-8 

31-9 

16*4 

. 6*3 

11*6 

34 

197 

132 

25 

11 

10 

59 

MO 

47 

15 

16 

41 

155 

139 

187 

331 

30 0 

16*6 

8-5 

.11 *8 

2 

7 

1 



1 

1 

2 

1 

a , 

2 

5 

5 

4 

2 

42-4 

33*3 

13*5 

7-5 

3*3 

2 

26 

o 

5 

4 

1 

7 

19 

HI 

3 

1 

3 

13 

II 

31 

21-5 

35*8 

18*0 

8-2 

16*5 

6 

12 

32 

9 

4 

1 


16 

1*3 

5 

1 

7 

16 

2Q 

31 

22-8 

21*9 

23.9 

13*1 

.18*3 

2 

26 

9 

2 



18 

8 


. . 

2 

5 

20 

12 

26 

29-3 

27*4 

17*2 

7*1 

19*0- 

2 

10 

4 



1 

3 


Be 

a . 

« . 

2 

9 

4 

2 

47 1 

25*.7 

16*0 

6-7 

4*5 ; 

l 

9 

4 




6 

io 

HI 

, a 

1 

a a 

9 

9 

16 

20-4 

27*0 

20*7 

11*6 

20*3 

1 

12 

1 



1 

1 


a a 

2 

, . 

I 

9 

7 

3 

31-7 

36*8 

13*4 

.10*8 

7*3 

1 

22 

13 

5 

1 


6 

to 

12 

2 

1 

3 

16 

19 

19 

28-4 

34*1 

14-7 

12-2 

,10-6 


2 

4 

1 

I 

1 

3 

5 

1 

• , 

a . 

a . 

2 

9 

6 

32-0 

25*6 

14*0 

13-8 

14*6 

2 

II 

2 



1 

i 8 

8 

« . 

a • 

1 

3 

21 | 

? 

6 

44-7 

27*5 

17*4 

4*3 

6*1 

15 

8 

6 



3 

; 2 

a a 

a . 

, • 

3 

5 

7 

2 

3 

61 I 

24*0 

10*6 

1*4 

2*9 


7 

17 

1 



2 

12 

5 

2 

2 

’ 2 

4 

16 

16 

26-2 

29*4 

19*2 

11*0 

14*2- 


16 

10 

2 

1 


1 . . 

6 

2 

1 

I 

a a 

1 

4 

4 

28-5 

41*0 

18*4 

6*7 

5*4 


14 

2 




i 

6 

2 

a . 

1 

1 

7 

3 

7 

50'6 

30*6 

9*8 

3-2 

5*8 


7 

3 

r 



1 

2 

2 

. a 

a a 

1 

3 

6 

6 

, 39-3 

34*0 

12*0 

7*4 

. 7*3- 


8 

15 


;* 

*• 


1 

j 

j 

6 

3 



3 

3 

6 

9 

36-3 

32*6 

16*0 

6*7 

. 8*4 

30 

144 

167 

33 

7 

10 

1 

1 

j 

1 43 

92 

47! 

8 

20 

57 

134 

150 

217 

f 

29-7 

29*5 

17-5 

J0*3 


5 

5 

21 

7 

» • 

• • 

j 1 

Si 

• 3 


1 

3 

10 

14 

15 

. 30-2 

23*3 

20*8 




' 9 

4 

1 




2 

4 

a , 

.1 

3 

3 

2 

7 

46-0 

25*0 

12-3 



-I 

11 

n 

5 


, 

4 

7 

4 

I 

a a 

I 

11 

10 

24 

28 '5 

32*5 

17-3 



4 

10 

u 

4 

3 

1 

2 

10 

2 

4 

2 

’ 6 

7 

10 

15 

27-0 

24*0 

19-2 

. £• 

2 “i. 

2 

7 




1 

1 

1 

a a 

5 

4 

2 

5 

8 

42-4 

27*4 

12 "4 ; 

» >* ■ 

- *■= 

1 

14 

15 



1 

1 

7 

3 

a a 

1 

2 

14 

u 

15 

29-1 

30*1 

21 *;-■ 

< T* ■' 


5 

7 

10 

30 

3 

21 

"4 

1 

2 

3 

3 

6 

13 

3 

9 

”8 

. *2 

1 

3 

n 

13 

14 

15 

m 

5 

30 

30- 4 

31- 9 

35*2 

32*7 

«£a- ** 

: 

5-5 

1 

12 

12 

3 


. a 

1 

7 

4 

• • 

V 1 

* * f A 

7 

11 

4 

: 23*1 

34*5 

: 

* 

"j — 

7 

14 




3 

7 

8 

a a 

1 

3 

7 

18 

ii 

20*3 

29*5 

^.*v. • ~ 


J" „ 

1 

7 

U 

1 


•' 1 

1 

8 

a a 

* a a 

1 

• • 

9 

IQ 

35 

‘ 25*3 

25*0 

ZT- i , 

I ' * 

3 

25 

4 

18 

10 

5 

3 

1 

1 

8 

2 

1 

13 

8 

4 

6 

1 

3 

7 

. 4 

32 
* 3 

28 

9 

32 

16 

31*3 

15*7 

-» * —• * 

- 

4. *5 ' 

r-= 


23 
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CHAPTER H. — 'POPULATION OP CITIES, TO^HS A2tf> VTT.T.A fyfr.3 


Subsidiary Table V .-— Housing Statistics 







■■■■■iiMlMl I 

Census divisions. 


Name of ward and chak. 


Area in 
square 

Total. 

s 

; Hindus. 

| Muslims. 

MESHd 



, 


yards. 

1 


B _ 


■ 


a 

mm 

_ 


t 

, 

I 


Ro- 

maics. 

i 

1 

Ro- 

maics. 

■ Males. 

Ro- 

maics. 

Males 

■ 

( 

i 

1 

2 

3 

a 

5 

l 6 

7 

■ ' ’ 

8 

9 

| >0 

11 

Charge no. 6 

Nayaganj Ward (formerly known ns Hayat- 

541,354 

7,517 

5,481 

6,856 

4,992 

. 610 

451 

51 

38 


gan] Ward). 







Circlo no. I j . . 

Chakno.46, Chliappnr Malml, Glias- 

43,560 

406 

294 

371 

. 266 

10 

6 

25 

22 

* 

* 

znandi. 




; 




It 

47, Hotia Gndri Bazar 

• i 

37,510 

477 

329 

475 

325 

2 

I 

' 

3 

tf 3 • • 

! .If 

48, Gonomlcnnj 

• • 

42,350 

679 

566 

643 

530 

33 

32 

3 

4 

„ 4 .. 

r ft 

49, Nakhns 

• • 

43,560 

355 

262 

341 

257 

10 

2 

4 

' 3 

Circlo nos. 5 and 6 


50, Gliasmandi Modhatoli 


53,240 

1,025 

834 

1,018 

832 

7 

2 



Circlo no. 7 

ft 

51, Ramganj 


42,350 

226 

165 

226 

165 

. 




. tf 8 *• 

»* 

52, Colleotorganj Kotwnli 


36,300 

224 

59 

134 

48 

90 

11 



„ 9 •• 

»» 

53, Nnyngnnj 


21,780 

295 

152 

273 

149 

12 


io 

3 

ft 10 • • 

>f 

54, D.tto 


33,759 

182 

118 

182 

118 




11 •• 

tf 

55, Gonernlpnnj 


34,485 

344 

253 

328 

243 

16 

10 



. 12 .. 

ft 

56, Shatranji Mahal 


19,360 

279 

. 184 

265 

171 

10 

12 

4 

1 

„ 13 -- 

>f 

57, Sirki Mahal 


30,250 

566 

384 

501 

312 

60 

70 

5 

2 

Circlo nos. 14 and 15 


58, Old Nnohghor . . 

• • 

40,535 

1,148 

887 

888 

663 

260 

224 



„ 16andl7 


59, Ditto 

• • 

35,090 

1,001 

769 

901 

688 

100 

81 



Circlo no. 18 

ft 

60, Dolmondi 

• ■ 

27,225 

310 

225 

310 

225 

•• 

•• 

•• 


Sadar Bazar Ward 

• ■ 

1,189,815 

14,268 

10,038 

11,165 

7,907 

2,883 

1,941 

220 

190 

Circlo nos. 19 and 2C 

Chak no. 61 , SitaRam Mahal 


42,350 

1,085 

858 

897 

730 

187 

126 

1 

2 

* 9 , 21 and 22 


62, Hnrbnns Mahal 


50,820 

1,230 

845 

951 

667 

251 

165 

28 

13 

• Circlo no. 23 


63, Ditto 


135,972 

778 

433 

514 

291 

250 

136 

14 

6 

Circlo nos. 24 and 25 


64, Gadariya Mahal 


55,660 

1,769 

1,351 

1,355 

1,060 

386 

269 

28 

22 

- 26 and 27 


65, Moti Mahal 


59,048 

1,654 

1,231 

1,135 

873 

517 

355 

2 

3 

n 28 and 29 


66, Kaohhiann Malial 


44,770 

1,103 

869 

1,035 

804 

68 

65 

• • 

, . 

Circlo no. 30 


67, Daulatganj 


31,460 

594 

392 

571 

379 

20 

9 

3 

4 

31 


68, Lokmnn Malial . . 


39,930 

717 

461 

691 

447 

26 

14 

. , 

• • • 

Circle nos. 32 and 33 


69, Danukhori Malial 


42,350 

1,145 

916 

1,088 

869 

57 

47 

, . 

. . 

Circlo no. 34 


70, Mnthuri Malial , . 


19,360 

550 

413 

458 

353 

92 

60 


0 • 

Cirelon;*.35 nnd3£ 


71, Filkhnnn (Shutnr Klinnn) 


47.795 

1,156 

894 

758 

641 

397 

253 

1 

, , 

Circle no. 37 
(And also circle. 

* 

I* 

•72, D.tto 


620,300 

2,487 

1,375 

1,712 

793 

632 

442 

143 

140 

nos. 1—5 ot 
Charge no. 25.) 












! 

Charge no. 7 . . 

Collcctorgan] Ward 

• • 


22,259 

13,902 

16.465 

10,047 

5,470 

3,645 

324 

210 

Circle no. 1 

Chok no. 73, CoUootorcnni 

• • 

84,458 

594 

66 

499 

64 

90 

1 

5 

1 

ft 2 • * 


74, Ditto 

• • 

58.030 

546 

353 

507 

336 

11 

2 

28 

15 

** 3 • ' 


75, Knnjit Purwn . . 


43,560 

1.010 

658 

938 

617 

69 

i 40 

3 

1 

Circle nee. 4 to 6. . 


76, Coolio Bazar 


61,710 

1,793 

1,146 

1,337 

894 

418 

'223 

38 

29 

Circlo no. 7 


77, Anwarganj (Coolio Bazar) 


64,735 

984 

623 

566 


414 

287 

4 

I 

Circle nos. 8 and 9 

«• 

73, Anwarganj 


52,030 

1,063 

788 

877 


185 

130 

1 

2 

Circle no. 10 

»• 

79, Anwarganj (Bansmandi) 


121,121 

1,519 

1,135 

673 


842 

626 \ 

4 

2 

Circ> nee. II and 1 2 


£0, Anwarganj (Coupe pan j* 
81, Butcher Khnna Kftlnn 


151,976 

1,610 

1,079 

841 

533 

764 

545 

5 

1 

m 13 and 14 



56,265 

1,502 

1,153 

647 

450 

855 

703, 

. , 

"l2 

lire!, nn. 15 
(Alie circle no. 

•• 

32, Chunciffhar (Couperpenj) 

• ■ 

601,410 

436 

207 

365 

161 

60 

34 

II 


9 oi Charge 
C.e. 25.) 










188', 



(‘ r.^. IS t-iv 

J7 

»• 

'3, Juhi Khurd 

• • 

1346,972 

1,778 

1,124 

1,405 

884 

293 


52 

f eire> r.o. C 










i 



* i f r. A , 25. 










i 



<' "-Ir t) *, IS e> 

«• 

i;4. Ilittf* •• 

a • 

2,631333 

3,255 

1.752 

2.418 

1.269 

762 

434 1 

75 

49 

■' Mtc* ei r->- r.' e . 

7 »rv) 3 »■! 

<7 ry*. Zl f 













Cf ir frr. J« t.e 7 i 

• 

lyi.lihmt Piireu. . 

•• 

667,893 

3,273 

2.070 

2.879 

1X26 

342 

705 

57 

39 

... *5«nir- 

•• 

!Vu PurvM 


531.848 

2X2! 

1.196 

1,761 

1X71 

247 

169 

13 


r.c„ cj 

** 

1 «, 'inn.in ll'h'ur.'inx I’kicji 

3:6385 

870 

552 

752 

494 

118 

53 

1 

* * 


Thu ir, -■!<»<!"* the p-jrtJon of Fillet-Jin* (BhuUr Khana* 
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(Tenement Census) — (ii ) Cawnporc municipality — (continued). 



lying in tljo East Indian Railway promises, 
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CHAPTER H. — POPULATION OF, CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES, 


, Subsidiary Table V. — Housing Statistics 


Census divisions. 



Number of families 


4 persons occupying — 


Charge no. 6 


Circlo no. 1 


Circle nos. 5 and 6 
Circlo no. 7 

8 .. 

.„ 9 •• 

„ 10 

11 .. 

12 .. 

„ 13 .. 

Circle nos. 14 and 1 
„ 16 and 17 

Circle no. 18 


Nayaganj Ward (formerly known as 
’ Hayatganj Ward). 


Clink no. 46, Chappar Mahal, Olios 
mandi. 

„ 4 T, Haifa Gudri Bazar 

„ 48, Gonorolganj 

,, 49, Nokhos 

,, 50, Ghasmandi Modhatoli 

„ 51,.Ramganj 

,, 52, Colloctbrganj Kotwali 

„ 53, Nayaganj ... 

,, 54, Ditto 

„ 55, Genoralganj 

,, 56, Shatrafiji Mahal 

„ 57, Sirki Mahal 

„ 58, Old Nachghnr . . 

„ 59, Ditto 

„ 60, Dalraapdi ,. 


Sadat Bazar Ward 


Circlo nos. 19 and 20] Clinkno. 61 , Sita Bqm Mahal 


21 and 22 

Circle no. 23 
Circlo nos. 24 and 2 
26 and 27 
23 and 23 
Circlo no. 30 . ' 

31 . 

Circle nos. 32 and 
Circle no- 34 . . : 

Circle nos. 35 and 36 
Circle no. 37 • 

(And also .circles; 


Clrnrgo no. 25.) 1 


62, Harhnns Mahal 

63, D.tto 

64, Gndnriya Mahal 

65, Moti Mahal 

66, ICaclihfia Malial 

67, Dmilntgnnj • . .‘ ' 

68, LokmOn Mnlnjl . .* 

69, Danakpori Malial 

70, Mathuri Mahal . . 

71, Filkhnfin (Shutar Khana) 

•72. Ditto 


Charge no. 7 ,.j 

I 

Circle no. t 

„ 2 .. 

,, 3 ... 

Circle n-J». 4 to 6. . 
Circle no. 7 
Circlo n» «. 8 nn 1 9 
Circlo r.o. 10 
Circle n s. U and 12 
„ 13 and 14 

CireV no. {5 . . | 

(Alio circle no. 

9 of Chars* 
no. 25.) 

Circl'R'*. 16 or.d 17 
(Al*a no. 

4 «' Clmrso 

no. £5.) 

C.rcV* r. e. 18t> 20- 
{•Vs>7 cir-5~. fc'n 
T o-'. l g r.f 
CHwjo n.v. £5.) 

Ofitre 1 1 t.,-24 

- 25 *.-s. i 

Ct ► ... 


Colleetorgan] Ward 

Clink no. 73, Cotlcctorgnnj . , 

I, 74, ' Ditto 

,. 75. Ranjit Purwa . . 

„ 76. Coolio Bazar . . 

,1 77, Anwargtmj (Coolio Bazar) 

„ 73. Anwarganj 

,, 79. Anwarganj (Bansmandi) 

,i 80. Anwaipmj (Couporgnnj) 

,. 81, Butcher Khana Kalanj 

., 82, Chungigliar (Couporganj) 


» 83, JuhiKliurd 

„ 84, D.tto _ , . , 

- 85, farhhrnt Purvra. , , 

» 86. IU1 I*ur*a 

f- 87, S-tawi (nheonsr-a l*tjr»m) 




5 persons occupying— 

l * 


1 

room. 

2 

rooms. 


4 

rooms 

5 or 
more 
room?; 

34 

35 

•36 

37 

;38 


17 233 70 (8 1 



3i :3- 


7 r 

7 22= 

26 ... ; 

34 io: 

8 1 ; 

2 

3 ... i 

7 ' 

9 ... ; 

11 ... 

29 •. 

32 21; 


71 466 59: 20 


17.1 392 385 103 


20 13 

10 16 

7 ’ -33 

8 29 

29! 30 

12 45 

36 ' 24 


93 62 

99 29 

30 31 


• TfcU ir-cUi** X h* Pi Xk*«*J 
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(Tenement Census) — (ii) C awnporc municipality — (continued). 


consisting of— 

Percentage of population comprising 
families who aro living in— 

6 persons occupying— 

7 persons occupying — 

8 or more persons occupying — 

1 

room. 

2 

H 

4 

room?. 

9 

1 

room. 

2 

room**. 

g 

4 

rooms. 

5 or 
more 

room?. 

1 

room. 

B 

3 

roomt . 

4 

rooms. 

5 or 
more 

rooms. 

1 

room. 

2 

rooms. 

3 

rooms 

4 

rooms 

5 or 
moro 
rooms. 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

m 

6 

81 

84 

26 

5 

4 

24 

45 

23 

6 


12 


65 

79 

38-3 

31-3 

114*2 

8-3 

7-9 

# 

.. 

4 


2 

1 


1 

, , 

1 


2 

4 

5 

5 

36*3 

252 

:14-8 


13-7 


2 

11 

2 




3 

1 

.. ' 




6 

17 

18-6 

30-8 

16*7 

8-6 

25-3 


1 

10 

6 

ti • 


, , 

6 

II 

2 

. - 

« . 

1 

11 

10. 

23-5 

21-8 

:24‘6 

18-7. 

11-4 



12 




. , 

11 


, . 


, . 


5 

5 

298 

30M 

•24- 1 

7-0 

9-0 

1 

4 

17 

6 

1 


I 

8 

3 

1 



| 

6 

3 

33-4 

40-1 

14-8 

9-6 

2-1 


2 

1 

1 




2 

3 





5 

1 

1 

47-7 

25-3 

20-8 

2-8 

3-4 

3 

3 



1 



. 

© « 

6 


3 

1 

. . 

725 

12-3 

111-0 

4-2 

. . 

2 

1 




2 

3 


1 


1 


6 

5 

4 

32-3 

14*3 

•20" 3 

20-4 

= 12*7 


1 

1 





1 




1 

5 

4 

3 

250 

24-0 

19-3 

157 

16-0 


15 

5 




2 

4 



1 

1 

7 

4 

6 

25-3 

36-0 

21*1 

6-5 

11-1 


4 

3 




2 

2 

„ _ 




3 

1 

, , 

37-8 

46-2 

112-5 

2-6 

0-9 


11 





4 




. . 


3 

I 


70-5 

25-5 

2-7 

1-3 

. . 


1 

15 

10 

2 


„ 

3 

5 

2 


2 

1 

9 

20 

35-5 

30M 

H3-7 

9-2 

•11-5 


28 

3 




9 

3 



2 

6 

4 

3 

3 

53-6 

36-9 

4-2 

26 

2-7 

• • 

8 

1 

2 

•• 


1 

•• 

2 

•• 

• • 

• • 

4 

3 

2 

32-3 

37-7 

14-1. 

10-5 

5*4 

24 

169 

144 

21 

1 

10 

55 

. 

106 

17 

3 

16 

17 

81 

85 

84 

48-4 

30-4 

H2-0 

4-8 

4-4 


8 

29 

2 


• • 

1 

21 

• • 

• , 

• • 

• • 

5 

13 

11 

31-5 

34-8 

-21-2 

6-4’ 

,6-1 

1 

33 





14 




1 

2 

10 

4 

3 

63-0 

28-1 

4-6- 

2-1 

2-2 


6 

1 

3 



2 

9 

2 


2 

1 

6 

I 

2 

46-6 

29-0 

17-1 

5-6 

1-7 

I 

6 

41 




2 

24 

3 

. \ * 

5 

I 

12 

27 

16 

36-6 

30-4 

.18-4, 

8-1 

6-5 


28 

10 

7 



8 

5 

3 


1 

• • 

6 

7 

11 

54-0 

29-5 

7-2 

4-7 

4-6- 


9 

19 


- . *■ 


3 

10 


. . ( 


1 

4 

3 

4 

48-5 

35-3 

11-6 

1-4 

3-2 


8 

6 




2 

5 


1 


1 

7 

4 

3 

27-8 

46-3 

16-9 

4-7. 

4-3 


2 

9 





5 


.. 


1 

I 

2 

. , 

62-3 

28-0 

8-2 

1-5 

. • 

I 

13 

8 

2 

1 


5 

5 

4 


1 

5 

8 

6 

16 

43-6 

27-7 

42-9 

7-3 

8-5 


3 

5 

3 



I 

2 


i- - 


. , 

2 

3 

4 

50-0 

28-1 

taa 

5-5. 

5-6 

1 

22 

4 

1 



8 

10 

l 

2 

• • 

3 

10 

7 

8 

43-0 

33M 

112-0 

6-1 

5-8 

20 

31 

12 

3 

• > 

io 

9 

10 

4 

" 

6 

2 

10 

.8 

6 

6P8 

24-7 

...7-4 

3*6 : 

2-5 

187 

189 

| 

39 

10 

78 

94 

66 

31 

13 

104 

96 

91 

89 

102 

55-4 

25-7 

8-8 

4-8 

5-3 


5 










1 

2 

• * 


48-0 





1 

5 

**3 


1 

1 

3 

1 

1 


I 

3 

2 

3 

3 

53*4 

23-1 

7-8 

6*0 

9-7 

II 

5 

9 

l 

1 

7 

4 


2 

1 

4 

6 

4 

3 

3 

57-0 

23-2 

11-8 

4-7 

3-3 

3 

2 

ii 

16 

5 


11 

4 

4 

5 

2 

6 

12 

10 

22 

29-5 

27-8 

17-8 

ELD 

14-5 

4 

12 

2 



.4 

9 


„ . 

2 

6 

12 

1 

3 

45-3 

35-8 

13-0 

1-7 

4-2 

3 

]] 

12 



2 

7 

6 

3 

1 

4 

10 

4 

7 

5 

47-7 

31-3 

11-4 

5-4 

42 

10 

23 

8 

9 


4 

8 

4 

9 


6 

6 

13 

18 

13 

40-3 

29-9 

10-3 

11-0 

8-5 

4 

11 

23 

2 

1 

1 

4 

13 

6 

« . 

4 

7 

6 

12 

12 

37-0 

31*1 

17-7 

7-5 

6-7 

14 

16 

3 

2 

2 

4 

15 

5 

1 

. . 

11 

21 

6 

8 

13 

52-1 

30-6 

6-1 

4-4 

6-8 

2 

4 

1 




1 

1 

I 

2 

I 

* * 

• • 

1 

I 

35-2 

25-1 

13-3 

12-3 

14-1 

8 

22 

9 

I 


4 

■ 

2 

2 

2 

3 

8 

6 

5 

9 

34-5 

47-7 

8-8 

3-6 

5*4 

38 

19 

21 

2 

•• 

20 

I 

13 


•• 

21 

3 

7 

9 

3 

74-8 

16-6 

5-8 

2-2 

0-6 . 

56 

6 

7 

5 


25 

10 

6 

1 

2 

32 

8 

5 

8 

to 

71-3 

20-9 

4-0 

||y 

1*8 

20 

37 

1 

J 

• • 

9 

16 

2 

1 

•• 

9 

Si 

9 

11 

3 

71-3 

21-0 

4-0 

iEfl 

1*7 

13 

11 


•• 

• * 

1 

2 

•• 

.. 

•* 

4 

1 

3 

■ 

2 

76-0 

20-0 

2-2 

-I 

1-8 


lying in the East Indian Railway premises, 
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Subsidiary Table V.- —Housing Statistics 


Population at final enumeration. 


Census divisions. 


Name of ward and chak. 


Area in 
square 
■ • yards. 

Total. 

Hindus. 

-Muslims. 

| Otl 

— — 

IMS. 






Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

'Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

nalt- 

1 


2 



3 

B 

5 

B 

B 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Charge no. 8 . 

Anwargan] Ward.. 



5,071; 163 

38.283 

27,594 

19.610 

14,004 

18,350 

13,321 

323 

269 

Cirolenos. 1 to 3 

Chak no. 88, Sisamau 



120,000 

3,209 

2,279 

1,544 

1,054- 

1,518 

1,164 

67 

61 

, , 4 and 5 

ft 

89, Jugraj Purwa 



. 196,020 

2,035 

1,371 

1,311 

874 

.723 

497 

1 

• • 

„ 6 and 7 

ft 

90, Anwarganj 



93,170 

1,783 

1,493 

897, 

770 

886 

723 

• • 

•• 

Circle no. 8 . . 

ft 

91, Dalel Purwa 



58,895 

1,066 

847 

438 

364 

628 

483 

•• 

• • 

„ 9 .. 

ft 

92, Hiraman Purwa 


77,440 

1,546 

1,118 

579 

493 

966 

625 

1 

•• 

Circle nos. 10 

ft 

93, Anwarganj 



71,390 

1,922 

1,492 

373 

275 

1,549 

1,217 


. , 

and 11. . 











Circle no. 12 . . 

ft 

94, BhusaToli 



27,225 

877 

590 

58 

30 

819 

560 

•• 

•• 

Circle nos. 13 


95, Talaq Mahal 


• • 

14,520 

2,176 

1,512 

734 

. 550 

. 1,426 

947 

16 

15 

and 14. 









Circlo nos. 15 


96, Colonelganj 



481,580 

1,806 

1,099 

1,221 

737 

544 

320 

41 

42 

and 16. 










Circle no. 17 . . 

ft 

97, Talaq Mahal 


• • 

73,810 

1,536 

989 

834 

546 

697 

441 

5 

.2 

ft 18 •• 

ft 

98, Beoonganj 


• • 

99,220 

650 

. 393 

310 

187 

336 

202 

4 

4 

Circlo nos. 19 


99, Sisamau . . 



133,100 

2,492 

1,817 

1,311 

958 

1,177 

849 

4 

10 

and 20. 










Circlo nos. 21 

ft 

100, Colonelganj 



96,800 

. 2,759 

2,103 

1,628 

1,242 

1,121 

854 

■1 

7 

to 23. 












31 

Circlo nos. 24 to 
26. 

Circle no. 27 . . 

t> 

101, do. 



184,525 

4,846 

3,801 

1,660 

1,264 

3,145. 

2,506 

41 

ft 

102, do. 



35,090 

1,070 

738 

624 

403 

446 

335 

• • 

• « 

Circlo nos. 23 
and 29. 

»» 

103, do. 



93,170 

1,802 

1,348 

1,348 

1,035 

356 

241 

98 

72 

Circle no. 30 . . 

ft 

104, Sisamau 



546,906 

1,327. 

8 66 

1,039 

646 

288 

. 220 

• • 

• • 

Circlo nos. 31 to 
33. 

Circlo no. 34 . • 

9f 

105, do. 



120,924 

3,610 

2,591 

2,226 

' 1,615 

1,377 

971 

7 

.5 

f» 

105, do. 



546,907 

505 

267 

334 

160 

161 

99 


8 

.. 35 .. 

tt 

107, do. 


•• 

2,000,471 

1,266 

880 

1,141 

801 

. 107 

67 

18 

12 

















Tenement Census) — (ii) Cawnporc municipality ■ 


1 

I 

If 

•Sg 
© 
c o 

U • 

4 " 

V. 

>• 

? 5 

E.c 

c 5 

u si 

x u 

£ £ 
j; c 

* 

Xornml 

"io.iu!nl:'on. 

. 

s 

— fi 

43 « 
j 3 c r 
o 
>3 

im m 

si 

.0,3 

E~ 

3 43 
c G 

V ' 

11 

l 8 

“1 

J! *s 

0 °* 

2 
o 5 
tor 

Eg 
° «* 

< 

a 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

63 

721 

4.097 

65.625 

160 

17.141 

3-8 

- 219 

710 

315 

5.425 

17-2 

1,386 

3‘9 

S3 

674 

250 

3.405 

13-6 

1.018 

3-3 

172 

837 

89 

3,207 

36-7 

8-14 

3-9 

159 

795 

16S 

1,913 

11-4 

528 

3-6 

166 

723 

233 

2.66-1 

11-4 

675 

3-9 

228 

776 

170 

3.414 

20-1 

851 

BKfi 

244 

673 

125 

1.444 

II '5 

297 

4-9 

1,229 

695 

54 

3.6SS 

6S-3 

867 

4-3 

29 

609 

92 

2.851 

31-0 

692 

4-1 

163 

644 

196 

2.503 

12-8 

582 

4-3 

348 

605 

72 

1.043 

145 

275 

3-8 

154 

7 23 

311 

4.3C9 

13-8 

1.192 

3-6 

243 

762 

528 

4.862 

9-2 

1.478 

3-3 

- 230 

784 

342 

8.645 

25-3 

2,018 

4-3 

257 

693 

SS 

1.789 

20-3 

507 

3-5 

166 

743 

292 

3,150 

108 

859 

3-7 

IS 

653 

292 

2.193 

75 

670 

3-3 

248 

718 

379 

6.133 

16-2 

1,575 

3-9 

7 

529 

22 

772 

35-1 

213 

3 ’6 

: 5 

695 

78 

2,146 

27-5 

614 

3-5 


A vo rags number of 
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-(continued). 


Humbor of families consisting of- 


I or 2 persons occupying. — 1 3 persons occupying— 
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CHASTER It 


Jenstia division?. 

, 

Name of ward and chak. 

1 


2 

Charge ho. 8 . . 

Anwarganj Ward . . 

Circle n03. 1 to £ 

' Chak no. 88} Sisamau 

„ 4andb 

•r 1 

89,Jugraj Purwd .. 

ti 6 and 1 ? 

»’ 

90/ Anwarganj 

Circlo no. 8 . . 

tr 

91/ Dalol Purwa . . . 

9 .• 

99 

92/ Hiraman PnrWa . . 

Circlo nos. 10 

1 9 

93; Anwarganj 

and 1 1. 



Circlo nd. 12 • •' 

9t 

94/ BhusaToli 

Circlo nos. 13 

»> 

95/ Talaq Mahal ' . . 

and 14. 



Circlo nos. 1? 

9> 

96, Colonelganj 

and 16. 


97/ Tolaq Mahal 1 . . 

Circle no. 17 . 

tf 

»» 18 * • 

tt 

98;Beconganj 

Circlo ’ nos. 19 


99, Sisamau 

and 20. 


100/ Colonolganj 1 . . 

Circle ndB. 21 to 


23. 


Circles nos. 24 


101/ do 

to 26.: 



Circle no. 27 •• 

tf 

102/ do 

Circlo nos. 28 


103; do 

and 29. 



Circlo no. 30 .. 

ti 

104; Sisamau . . 

Circle noe.3l to 

• 

105; do 

33. 


106; do 

Circle no. 34 - • 

t 

35 •• 

ti 

107, do 
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(Tenement Census) — (ii) Cawnporc municipality — (concluded.) 


consisting of— 


6 persons occupying — 

7 persons occupying — 

8 or more persons occupying — 

families who aro living in- 


m 

2 

rooms. 

■ 

M 

9 

■ 

2 

rooms. 

3 

room?. 

4 

rooms. 

5 or 
more 

rooms. 

1 

room 

2 

rooms. 

3 

rooms. 

4 

room*. 

5 or 
more 
rooms. 

1 

room. 

2 

rooms. 

3 

rooms. 

4 

rooms. 

5 or 
more 

rooms. 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

190 

635 

356 

30 


103 

279 

2S1 

35 

17 

118 

285 

394 

318 

291 

38-3 

35-4 

13*9 

5*7 

6*7 

17 

52 

26 



5 

34 

24 

1 

1 

4 

30 

43 

35 

17 

39-4 

34*6 

14*9 

6*7 

. 4*4 

7 

23 

15 

I 

1 

1 

19 

7 

* • 

• • 

1 

12 

23 

13 

13 

46-6 

3IM 

11-6 

4*1 

6*6 

u 

•13 

14 

2 

• • 

2 

22 

10 

1 

2 

7 

18 

14 

7 

11 

39-7 

424 

11*0 

2-9 

4*0 

4 

21 

8 

1 

.. 

3 

3 

5 

• • 

1 

2 

10 

19 

8 

4 

49-9 

28-1 

14-9 

4*3 

2*8 

9 

19 

20 

3 

3 

3 

7 

8 

1 

1 

8 

14 

17 

10 

14 

38-0 

29-5 

17-2 

6*1 

9*2 

O 

31 

19 


. • 

2 

22 

15 

1 

• • 

3 

17 

18 

35 

20 

28-5 

39-3 

12-8 

11*2 

8*2 

1 

12 

4 

- . 

3 

1 

4 

8 

I 

• . 

1 

5 

18 

13 

26 

14-8 

30-7 

18-0 

9*9 

26*6 

8 

3S 

35 

i 

• * ! 

9 

13 

22 

7 

2 

7 

10 

21 

30 

24 

32-6 

30-7 

18-9 

9*5 

8*3 

16 

29 

11 

2 

I 

3 

11 

13 

• • 

• • 

2 

16 

16 

7 

12 

39*2 

32-6 

12-1 

3*4 

12*7 

5 

12 

23 

3 

1 

5 

6 

8 

4 

1 

6 

12 

14 

16 

26 

32-0 

30-1 

16*0 

9*1 

12*8 

2 

10 

4 

i 

• . 

1 

5 

2 

• • 

. . 

1 

9 

9 

3 

8 

39-3 

32-5 

14*4 

5*0 

8*8 

35 

30 

8 

i 

1 

35 

11 

12 

3 

2 

30 

9 

13 

9 

6 

62-5 

25-9 

67 

2*8 

2*1 

3 

43 

33 

i 

♦ . 

2 

13 

24 

1 

1 

3 

14 

31 

14 

6 

42-5 

37-6 

15 -0 

3*1 

1*9 

41 

105 

41 

3 

I 

I 

54 

39 

2 

3 

20 

58 

43 

45 

43 

37-6 

37-7 

M.-8 
*• * * 

5*5 

‘ 7*4 

5 

15 

14 

2 

• * 

Iff 

6 

9 

2 

• • ! 

3 

>° 

10 

3 

10 

39-0 

35-3 

160 

3*4 

* 6*3 

1 

39 

15 

• » 

. • 

w 

18 

17 

2 

• • 

2 

10 

21 

15 

10 

33-4 

38-6 

15*6 

6*0 

6*4 

1 

23 

7 

. . 

. . 

.. 

3 

13 

4 

• • 

1 

3 

12 

6 

12 

35-0 

40-2 

14-3 

4*0 

6*5 

13 

52 

44 

8 

. . 

8 

14 

35 

5 

3 

13 

16 

36 

40 

25 

31-3 

36-7 

17-3 

8*1 

6*6 

7 

• . 

5 

1 

.. 

• • 

1 

1 

• • 

. . 

1 

9 

3 

2 

2 

32-8 

46-9 

13-2 

Eg 

3*5 

2 

33 

10 

•• 

•• 

•• 

13 

9 

•• 

•• 

3 

3 

13 

7 

2 

34-6 

49-3 

-11*9 

US 

1*2 














































Chapter III,— BIRTH-PLACE 


1. The statistics relating to the birth-place of persons enumerated in Introductory . 
this province are exhibited in Imperial Table VI. These statistics are pre- 
sented in a different form, together with statistics relating to those persons who 

were born in this province but enumerated outside it, in the following subsidiary 
tables at the end of this chapter 

Subsidiary Table I. — Immigration (actual figures, for the province as 
a whole, for British territory, and by districts and states). 

Subsidiary Table II.— Emigration (actual figures from other parts of 
India for the province as a whole, for British territory, and for 
the states). 

Subsidiary Table II -A.— Emigration (actual figures for certain countries 
outside India). 

Subsidiary Table III. — Migration between the United Provinces (as a 
whole, for British territory and for the states separately) and 
other parts of India. 

Subsidiary Table I V— Registered emigrants from the United Prov- 
inces who sailed from Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi between 
1921 and 1931. 

2. The instructions given to enumerators for filling in the column of How the 

birth-place were as follows : — figures were 

“ Enter the distriot in which eaoh person was born ; and if the person collected. 
was not born in the United Provinces add the name of the 
province or state to the district of birth. If the person was born 
out of India, enter the country, as Nepal, Afghanistan, Ceylon, 
etc. The names of villages, tahsils, etc., are not to be given.” 

Subsequently an additional instruction was issued to the effect that in the 
case of those returning a birth-place outside the district of enumeration, the 
number of years to the nearest whole year that had elapsed since they came 
to the district or state of enumeration should also be added. This latter 
instruction was new, and was made so that immigrants could be tabulated by 
the length of their stay in the district of enumeration, so that differentiation 
could be made between temporary, semi-permanent and permanent immigrants. 

The arrangements which had been made for this new feature were, however, 
eventually wasted, and worse than this, the economy campaign demanded 
that birtli-place should not be tabulated by districts. In Madras the axe 
appears to have fallen even more heavily, because there birth-place in the case 
of those born outside Madras Presidency was not even tabulated by 
provinces. The result of this retrenchment has been seriously to reduce the 
value of the birth-place tables and to render a discussion on migration a mc'-e 
difficult problem than usual. As regards persons born in this province but 
enumerated elsewhere, the figures are necessarily based on the returns furnished 
by Ihe C ens us Superintendents of the other provinces and states of India. 

Those in Subsidiary Table H-A were supplied by the Census Commissioner for 
India, and those in Subsidiary Table IV by the Director-General of Statistics, 

‘Calcutta, and the Protectors of Emigrants of the three ports concerned. . 

3. The instructions to enumerators were carried out well in this prov- Accuracy of 
ince and difficulties in identifying names of birth-places were fewer than the figures. 
appears to have been the case at past censuses. Instances of wrong identi- 
fications are probably very few, and would in any case not affect the statistics, 

which may be accepted as substantially correct. 

4. Statistics of birth-place axe important from two points of view. In Importance oj 
the first place they enable the growth of the natural population of the province birth-place 
to be ascertained, and, if tabulation is done by districts, the variations in the 

natural population of each district may be calculated. As at this census 
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tabulation was not done by districts it has only been possible to calculate the 
growth in the natural population of the province as a whole from the birth- 
place statistics. . This was done in paragraph 68 of Chapter I, and the figures 
are compared with such similar figures as are available for 1921 in Subsidiar? 
Table IV of Chapter I. 

(2) Migration. The second and even greater value of the birth-place statistics is that they 
afford a basis, in fact the only basis, for an analysis of the extent to which 
people move from one part of the country to another. Unfortunately, as men- 
tioned above, the actual figures for emigrants are not available by districts at 
this census. Approximate figures for the loss or gain on the balance of migra- 
tion during the decade have, however, been calculated from the vital statistics 
for each district and shown in paragraph 67 of Chapter I, though these are 
not very reliable. 

Types of 5. It has been customary in Indian Census Reports to distinguish five 

migration. different types of migration. They are as follows : — 

(1) Casual — due to short moves which are continually taking place 

between adjacent villages. These only affect the birth-place 
figures for the province or district when such adjacent 
villages happen to lie on opposite sides of the provincials or 
district boundary. A Hindu ordinarily finds a wife in a village 
not his own, but as near his own as possible. After the gauna 
ceremony the girl goes to live at her husband’s home. In this 
type of migration females therefore preponderate, as instances 
of husbands going to live in the wife’s village are rare. This 
type of migration is really permanent, the only difference 
between what has usually been classed as permanent migration 
and this so-called casual migration being that the distance 
travelled is generally trifling. The custom for a wife to return 
to her parents’ home for her first confinement, which has been 
referred to in previous census reports, appears almost to have 
died out. This custom resulted in the children being shown 
as immigrants to the husband’s district when the wife’s homo 
village lay in another district, though the children are naturally 
not what is generally conveyed by the word immigrant. This 
disturbance of the birth-place figures has thus largely 
disappeared. 

(2) Temporary— due to journeys on business or pleasure, visits to 

places of pilgrimage, and temporary demands for labour when 
new roads, railways, canals, etc., arc under construction. This 
is not really migration at all though it disturbs the birth-place 
figures. In this province it is important chiefly in connexion 
with the sacred places, Muttra, Hardwar, Benares, Ajodhya, 
Allahabad and to a less extent Bindhyachal and Gorakhpur. 
In this typo of migration males are in excess, except in the case 
of pilgrims who are mostly females. 

(3) Periodic— due to the movements of people who change their 

quarters at certain seasons of the year, such as the hillmen of 
Almora and Naini Tal who cultivate the Bhabar, and plainsmen 
from Bareilly, Pilibhit, Rampur and Moradabad who cultivate 
in the Nnini Tal Tarai in tho cold weather, returning to their 
homes in the hot weather (this migration is decreasing) ; the 
pastoral nomads of tho upper Himalayas ; and of such 
agricultural labour ns follows the harvest, for instance in 
parts of Bundclkhand whence labourers stream into Malwa in 
the early hot weather, and from Gorakhpur and tho cast of the 
province whence labour proceeds to Bengal to cut the jute and 
rice crops at the end of the rains. At the time of this census the 
immigrants to the Bhabar and Tarai had not returned to their 
home-*, and the migration to M/thva had not commenced. In 
this typ.- of migration male* predominate. 
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(•1) Semi -permanent— where the natives of one place reside and earn their 
living in another, bnt retain their connexion with their own 
homes, where they leave their families, and to which they return 
at intervals during their working lives and ultimately on retire- 
ment in their old age. This is the usual type of migration in this 
province. Instances aro persons in public and private service, 
including almost every European official and soldier, 
Punjabi and Gurkha troops, the Bengali and Marwari traders 
of the province, and more generally a majority of all clerks and 
domestic servants, and the vast majority of operatives in mills 
. and factories. In this tj^pc of migration males are in excess. 

(5) Permanent — where overcrowding drives people away, or the 
superior attractions of some other locality induce them to settle 
there permanently with their families. Apart from marriage 
migration, referred to under casual migration above, there is 
little migration of this character in the province at the present 
time. Settlers on newlj T broken up land in the north of Gorakh- 
pur and Bahraich districts may bo instanced. Most of the 
emigrants overseas or to other parts of India return to this 
province. A few, but vcrj r few, mill and factory operatives 
abandon their village homes and settle permanently in the 
towns, but the majority of them are only semi-permanent 
migrants as the constantly changing rolls of mill and factory 
hands will show. In this "typo °f permanent migration, as a 
man takes his family, the sexes approach cqualit} 7 . 

There is one further type of migration which nmy be termed daily migration, 
the practice of living outside some largo urban area and coming and going 
daily for business or sonic other form of employment. The volume of this is 
as yet negligible in this province. 

To sum up there are really only three distinct types of migration— periodic, 
semi-permanent and permanent. Tho so-called “ casual ” migration is 
mostly permanent though the distance travelled is small, and partly temporary. 
The so-called “ temporal ” t.ype is not migration at all as commonly under- 
stood. It docs, however, affect tho birth-place figures and for this reason 
the birth-place statistics do not give an exact statement of migration. Further 
tho census figures do not distinguish between the different types of migration, 
though a clue to them may be obtained from tho proportion of the sexes as 
indicated under each type above. Another clue to the type of migration is 
usually available in the distance of tho district of enumeration from the 
district of birth, but at this census this clue is lacking. The tabulation of 
immigrants by length of residence in their new homes would have afforded 
a further clue, but retrenchment intervened. It would be fairly simple on 
another occasion, if details of the volume of the various types of migration 
were required, to add in the case of each immigrant whether his or her migration 
was temporary, periodic, semi-permanent or permanent. This information 
could be elicited from the enumerated by a few simple questions as to his or 
her intentions of returning to tho place of birth and the reason for migration. 

6. Tho distinctions outlined in the preceding paragraph are distinctions 
in terms of duration of absence from birth-place. Migration must also be dis- 
tinguished in terms of direction with reference to any given area. From this 
point of view it may, for tho province, be classed under three heads — 

(1) Internal migration, or movement between different parts of the 

province ; 

(2) Immigration j and 

(3) Emigration. 

Each of these forms may, if not merely temporary and therefore unreal, 
be either periodic, semi-permanent or permanent. In the following para- 
graph each form of migration— internal immigration, and emigration will 
be dealt with in turn. 


Migration 
distinguished 
in terms 
direction 



General 

character of the 
population. 
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7. The following is a summary showing the general distribution of the 
enumerated population of the whole province including the states by birth- 
place since 1881: — 


Bora in — 


1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1831. 

Total population! 

. . 

49,414,833 

46310,668 

48,014,080 

48493,879 

47,657,576 

44349,619 

United Provinces (including the 

49,055,228 

46,030,254 

47,353,989 

47,797,923 

46,891,614 

44,046,944 

States). 

Rest of India* 


494,308 

425,152 

590,414 

615,434 

735,612 

730,405 

Best of Asia 


46,019 

36,836 

46,117 

48,779 

44,175 

42310 

Europe 


17,954 

17,477 

22,473 

15,772 

18,136 

20,692 

Africa 


343 

239 

277 

146 

355 

183 

America 

** 

625 

' 458 

635 

423 

767 

195 

Australasia 


353 

251 

154 

125 

62 

56 

At Sea 


4 

1 

15 

12 

19 

33 

Birth-place unspecified 


9 

* 

6 

15,265 

6336 

8303 


§ The total population figures for censuses prior to 1931 have not been adjusted forsubsequent transfers of area 


•Prior to 1901 Xepal -was treated as vrithin India. Smcethen it has been treated 03 an Asiatic c ountry outside 
India. The figures of the censuses prior to 1901 have been adjusted to conform vrrth the present classification. 

The next statement gives the above distribution proportionally for each 
census per mille of the total enumerated population : — 


Bern in — 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901- . 

1891. 

1831. 

Total population 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 

1,C0Q 

1,000 

1,000 

United Provinces (including the 
States). 

989 

993 

987 

986 

934 

983 

Best of India 

10 

.9 

* 12 

13 

15 

16 

Best of Asia .. ■ .. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

Outride Asia 

•* 

* - 

•• 

•• 

•• 



The home-bom proportion slowly increased from 1881 till 1921 and 
shows a slight decrease in the last decade. The proportion of immigrants from 
the rest of India, have similarly declined from 1881 till 1921, but in the last 
decade has slightly risen. 

Similar figures for England and Wales up to the census of 1921 are as 
follows : — 


Bsrn in — 

1921. 

1911- . 

1901. j 

i 

1891. 

IE8I. 

Total popnlztkn 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1300 

England end Woles (including birth-place un- 

966 

965 

961 

661 

957 

specified). 

Best e£ British Isles 

20 

20 

24 

27 

33 

Outride 

14 

15 

15 

12 

10 


The percentage of home-bom in England and Wales is thus lower than 
in this province, but until 1921 it continued to rise as in India. The 1931 figure 
is not available at the time of writing. The proportion of those bom in the Test 
of the British Isles decreased between 1881 and 1921 as did the proportion of 
those bom in the rest of India. 
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rU'-hm o{ internal migration is somewhat- handicapped by the 
of birth-place l*v di-4rict*:. hut something may he said about 


The following 
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’i'li* •>• figure-- f-hr.n eloquently ho,-, litth- addict* d to movement is the 
population a*, n wlu»h*. Tie- figur*- for home-horn population in Iflll were 
pt- r on:; niah • pn;.f«-mal— s^:». *1 he tendency to «,t;\y at home has grown 
raur** then, though th«- h«>u»*''b>»ru population ha •• th-eJitn-d slightly since 1021, 
both of nt* , and f« :u:d*- Th<* hude-r proportion rtf migrant females than 
of migrant mnh •; i«. due to th«- mania};*- cu-tom-. of the country and the figures 
of tho-e l«.:n in tin- r> -•» <>{ the province im Iodine the State i. show Very clearly , 
that ihi': dilicn jo** between th*- male and female figures is entirely due to the 
large volume of internal migration of fenmh Although the figures to prove 
it iire not avaihd'h- at thi" « em u--, it may be safely - rud that at this census ns in 
former oil'- u-c-, the hull, of this internal migration is between contiguous 
dr-trift-' and ; '.at>-. in tire pr«»vitie«*. The proportion of internal emigrants 
>-hav s a .- light imrea-..- shier 1021, from It? to US per mille in the ease of males 
and from SJ t*»S5 in theca-eof female-*. F»*r the province ns a whole including 
the j.’.at *.--,, t!-.« aetual volume of jut* rnal migration ha* risen from If.7lt8.OUO in 
!‘>2J (m:ih . h'si.min, f.-ntuh- l.SUS.om) to 2, 000.000 in li‘111 (males 078,000, 
fiioah-i 1 .‘.‘ 28 , 000 ), or by fi p -r cent, in the <•.••-<- of males the increase is by 
8*7 p* r cent. a - against :m im-tva *-*• of 7*o p.-r rent, in males enumerated in 
tie- province. ThH larger proportional increa-— may In* ascribed to the move- 
m« nt of labour into the larger town* of the province especially during the 
l:u * two year- of thedeead**. In the ease of females the increase is only by *1 *9 
per edit * 'l*lii*» is jjot n« high as the percentage increase in females in the 
dte-ade This migration is almost entirely marriage migration and ns 

th** iucfe.i'-'d female population is chiefly below the age at. which a bride 
go.-s to her bu-brmdV- home, although large numbers of these young girls are 
married they have not yet left their home districts. 
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Naini Tal 
district. 


In Naini Tal somewhat over two-fifths of- the male and one-third of the 
female population was bom outside the district, and the majority of these 
were bom within the province. Eight thousand, five hundred and fifty 
persons (males 5,007, females 3,543) were bom in Rampur State and are 
periodic or permanent settlers in the Tarai and Kashipur tahsil. This number 
has been reduced from 10,403 since last census. • 

Some idea of the volume of periodic emigration from Almora district 
to the Naini Tal Bhabar can be gleaned from the following figures. The pre- 
liminary enumeration in Almora district was carried out in October 1930, 
before the annual exodus to the Bhabar had commenced. The final enu- 
meration was carried out during the last ten days of February 1931, before 
those emigrants had returned to their homes. The greater part of the difference 
in these figures thus represents the volume of this migration. The figures 

are given in the margin. It may 

safely be said that this migration did 
Males. Females. not exceed the difference figures. In 
1921 the figures of those born in 

Almora. but enumerated in Naini Tal 

311,629 300,028 were persons 43,177, males 25,938, 

females 17,239. The femaleB then 
292,004 291,298 included those permanent migrants 

married in Naini Tal but born in 

19,625 8,730 Almora and this would account for 

* ’ part of the difference in the female 

figures of 1921 and the female periodic 
emigrants of 1931, but it is clear that there has been a considerable decrease 
in internal periodic migration between Almora and the Bhabar, especially 
when it is remembered that in 1921 the return of these periodic emigrants to 
*■- their homes in the hills had commenced whereas in 1931 it had not. The 
figure for 1901 of this migration was 36,045. The 1911 figures were upset by 
the fact that the exodus from the hills to the Bhabar commenced earlier than 
usual in that year and was well on its way by the time the preliminary enu- 
meration was made. The remaining immigrants are semi-permanent settlers 
and periodic migrants to the Tarai from districts Moradabad, Bareilly and 
Pilibhit, the seasonal migrants not having returned to their homes before the 
1931 final enumeration. 

A considerable amount of periodic migration occurs within Naini Tal 
district for the cold weather from the hill pattis of the district to the Bhabar 
and Tarai. An estimate of this can also be made in the same manner as of that 
from Almora. The preliminary enumeration in the hill pattis was also taken 
before this seasonal movement began and the final enumeration was taken 
before the return journey commenced. 

The figures are given in the margin. 
It is noteworthy that in the case of 
this migration females slightly exceed 
males. This means that whole 
families migrate and not the men 
alone, which is contrary to what 
usually happens in the case of periodic 
migration. In 1901 the volume of 
this periodic migration was 17,285. 
In 1911 the figure was vitiated by the 
movement downhill starting before 
the preliminary enumeration and the 
movement uphill starting before the final enumeration. No figures arc 
available for 1921. The volume of this migration also appears to have 
decreased since 1901. This seasonal migration does not affect the district 
figures, though it does the tahsil figures. 

Out of its 174 per mille of immigrants Lucknow draws no less than 153 
from other districts and states in the province. A little over two-thirds of 


Population of Kami 
Tal hill pattis. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

At preliminary enu- 
meration. 

66,738 

35,548 

31,190 

At final enumeration 

54,223 

. . 

29,439 

24,734 

DiUeronco 

12,515 

6.1C9 

6,406 


Population of Almora 
district. 

Persons. 

At preliminary enu- 
meration. 

611,657 

At final enumeration 

583,302 

Difference 

2\355 


I/urJctunc 

ditirict. 
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the male internal immigrants find their way to Lucknow City, and are semi- 
permanent migrants seeking employment. Well under half the female 
internal immigrants go to the City, showing that the female migration is almost 
entirely on account of marriage. 

About a quarter of the male population of Dehra Dun recorded a birth- 
place outside the district. Of these well over half are immigrants fro 1 British 
districts of the province, and a further substantial number come from Tehri- 
Garhwal State. Those from British districts are almost entirely semi-perma- 
nent migrants, labour migrated largely from Oudh. Those from district 
Garhwal and Tehri-Garhwal State are n ostly periodic. 

Cawnporo district has gained by immigration 83,814 males and 82,440 
females, out of which 60,090 males and 37,720 females found their way to 
Cawnpore City. The figures are striking. More than half the immigration of 
females is to the district outside Cawnpore City and is clearly the result of 
marriage. The bulk of the male immigration is labour proceeding to Cawnpore 
City for employment. A considerable proportion of the females who proceed 
to Cawnpore City will be going there on marriage to residents of Cawnpore 
City. So it can safely be said that at least half the males who go to Cawnpore 
City to find work leave their families behind them. Another point of interest 
is that out of these 60,090 males no less than 54,652 were bom in British terri- 
tory within the province, showing that Cawnpore City (and also the district) 
draws the vast majority of its immigrants from within the province. (For the 
birth-places of the labouring population of Cawnpore City see Appendix A to 
Chapter VIII.) 

Mainpuri district returned male immigrants 22,038, female 71,133, of 
whom 20,882 males and 69,478 females were internal immigrants. The large 
predominance of females shows this to be permanent marriage migration. 

Here again the migration is almost entirely permanent marriage migra- 
tion. Out of a total of 23,306 male immigrants and 78,552 female no less 
than 22,331 males and 77,664 females were internal migrants. 

In Benares State the large percentage of immigrants is due to the fact 
that nearly one-fifth of the females of the district returned a birth-place outside 
the State, of whom no less than 93 per cent, returned a birth-place in the 
British territory of the province. It is clear that this is all marriage migration. 

In Farrukhabad the figures show that the large proportion of internal 
immigrants is likewise the result of permanent marriage migration. 

Pilibhit returned 20,005 male immigrants from the rest of the province, 
and 27,673 females. The proportion of the sexes shows that part of the male 
migration is periodic to the tarai areas of tahsil Puranpur. The rest of this is 
permanent marriage migration. 

Here again the bulk of the internal immigration is permanent marriage 
migration. 

The districts and states which gain practically no population from out- 
side (either from within the province or from outside it) are those of the hills — 
Tehri-Garhwal State, where 989 out of every 1,000 are home-born, Almora with 
98S per mille home-born, and Garhwal where the figure is 976. The reason, 
as my predecessor remarked, is because the plainsman dislikes the climate 
and conditions of the hills and has no social connexion and only slight racial 
affinity with the hill people. To these may be added the districts of Gorakh- 
pur, Basti and Azamgarh. These are densely populated districts with no 
large or industrially important towns to attract labour. Such immigration 
as there is to these districts, is almost entirely connected with marriage as the 
sex-ratio shows. Even marriage migration is restricted, in the case of Gorakh- 
pur on account of its large area and poor communications which render it 
unnecessary and undesirable to go outside the district for marriage purposes, 
and in the case of all these districts because of the preponderance of- the lower 
castes, who do not need to go so far afield to contract their marriage alliances, 
even if their relative poverty did not prohibit their so doing. 


Dehra Dun 
district. 


Cawnpore 

district. 


Mainpuri 

district. 


Etah district. 


Benares State. 


Farruhhabad 

district. 

Pilibhit 

district. 


Aligarh 

district. 
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Losses on 

internal 

migration. 


liampur 

Slate. 


Tchri-Garhical 

State. 


The direction of marriage migration in this province is, as Sir Richard 
Burn pointed out in his report*, determined largely by the law of hypergamy. 
Bor good historical reasons the higher branches of castes are found in the west 
of the province, and the lower in the east. The custom of hypergamy compels 
a girl to marry a bridegroom of higher social status than her own, consequently 
the bridegroom goes eastwards for his bride and marriage migration is from 
east to west. To a certain extent the same is true of north and south, marriage 
migration being directed from south to north ; but here exceptions will be 
found, for instance where the original habitat of say a Rajput clan was in the 
south, the lower branches of that clan would be to the north and marriage 
migration would then be from north to south. Unfortunately it is not possible 
to illustrate this process at work between districts, but the lower proportion of 
female immigrants from the rest of the province found in the eastern districts is 

explained by this. In the margin 
are contrasted the percentages 
that immigrant females from the 
rest of the province bear to the 
total female population in the case 
of the districts on the western and 
eastern borders of the province. 
The Gorakhpur figure is low on 
account of the large area. The 
figures illustrate strikingly the 
effect of the westward trend of 
marriage migration. Wherever 
the figures suggest marriage migra- 
tion reverse to the general direction, 
there is generally some other ex- 
planation to account for it. 

Owing to the absence of birth-place figures by districts it is not possible 
to say definitely which districts have lost most by internal migration, . but it is 
not likely that there have been any marked changes since 1921 when the dis- 
tricts of Oudh lost most. 

The figures for the states, are, however, available. Rampur has lost 
13,715 persons (males 4,217, females 9,498) to Moradabad district, including 
2,187 persons to Moradabad City (males 1,083, females 1,104) ; 12,268 persons 
to Bareilly district (males 4,163, females 8,105), including 755 to Bareilly City 
(males 359, females 396) ; and 8,550 persons (males 5,007, females 3,543) to 
Naim Tal district. The migration to Moradabad City and Bareilly City is 
permanent or semi-permanent migration in search of labour, whilst that to 
the rest of these districts is partly permanent marriage migration and partly 
semi-permanent labour migration, directed largely in the case of Bareilly 
district, to Clutterbuckganj. That to Naini Tal district is partly periodio 
and partly permanent to the Tarai, and partly permanent marriage migration 
of females to Kashipur tahsil. There is a slight decline in all these figures since 
1921. 

Teliri-Garhwal State lost 5,032 (males 3,845, females 1,187) to Dehra 
Dun district ; 640 (males 632, females 8) to Bareilly, of whom 637 (males 630, 
females 7) were found in Bareilly City ; 563 (males 403, females 160) to district 
Gnrhwal and 499 (males 297, females 202) to Meerut, of whom 428 (males 256, 
females 172) were enumerated in Meerut City. The bulk of this is periodic. 
In the case of Dehra Dun it includes coolies collecting at Rajpur for the summer 
season at Mussooric. The Bareilly figures are mostly those of soldiers in the 
cantonment. Bor the rest this migration is for the cold weather only, and 
represents traders and labour seeking employment. 

The volume of migration to Dehra Dun and Garhwal shows a decline, 
possibly because the date of the 1931 census fell earlier in the yoar. Tho 
figures for British territory show some increase. 

• Census I’.eport, 190), Part J, page 38. 


Districts on 
svestorn border. 

Porcontngo 

of 

immigrant 
females 
from rest 
of tho 
provinco. 

Districts oh 
eastern bordor. 

Porcontago 

of 

immigrant 
females 
from rest 
of tho 
province. 

Sahoranpur , . 

6-6 

Gorakhpur . . 

1-2 

Muzaffamngar 

14-4 

Bahia 

3'7 

Meorut 

10-8 

Ghazipur 

6-6 

Bulandshahr. . 

14-5 

Benares 

7-0 

Aligarh 

17-3 

Mirzapur , . 

6'2 
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Benares State shows losses of 8,406 (males 1,703, females 6,703) to Mirza- 
pur district, of which only 67S (males 317, females 361) find their way to 
Mirzapur-ctwi-Bindhyaclial City ; 7,060 (males 2,305, females 4,755) to Benares 
district, of which only 182 (males 96, females 86) appeared in Benares City ; 
and 6,029 (males 432, females 5,597) to Jaunpur district. Obviously the bulk 
of this is matrimonial and represents the exchange of wives with neighbouring 
districts. The volume of this migration shows an enormous increase since 
1921, if the figures of that census are correct. I suspect that they were vitiated 
by persons, who were born in the State before its separation as such in 1911 
and were married into the remainder of Benares or Mirzapur districts, returning 
their birth-place as one of those districts. 

The internal migration between the states and the rest of the United 
Provinces is revealed by the following figures: — 

Persons* Males* Females*. 

Emigrants from British territorj' to tho 

states ... .. .. 87 26 61 

Emigrants from the states to British 
territory . . . . . . 79 27 62 

These figures show that the bulk of this is permanent matrimonial migra- 
tion and that whereas the males balance each other, the states gain on the 
exchange of wives. Marriage migration is naturally exaggerated owing to the 
small size of the states. 


The corresponding figures in 1921 were : — 




Persons* 

Males* 

Females* 

Emigrants from British, territory 
states 

to the 

• • 

72 

24 

48 

Emigrants from tlie states to 
territory 

British 

62 

21 

31 


Increases since 1921 will be seen under every head, but more especially 
in the case of emigrants from the states to British territory. This difference 
may be due to the possible errors in 1921 in the emigration figures from 
Benares State referred to above ; but in any case there has been, since 1921, 
a material increase in emigrants from British territory to the states, especially 
among females and therefore it may safely be assumed that part of the large 
increase in female migration from the states to British territory is real. 

In respect of districts other than those mentioned above, internal migra- 
tion calls for no comment. The figures reflect little more than the permanent 
migration connected with marriage, and the accident of travel. 

Farther remarks on migration by districts will be found in paragraph 
67 of Chapter I. 

9. The second table in paragraph 7 supra shows how relatively unimport- 
ant is immigration from outside the province. Out of every 1,000 persons 
enumerated in the province including the states, 10 were bom in other parts of 
of India, and 1 in Asia outside India. The latter proportion has remained un- 
changed since 1881. The former declined steadily from 16 in 1881 to 9 in 1921, 
and now shows a slight increase. The actual figures of immigrants from other 
parts of India are 494 thousand (males 206 thousand, females 288 thousand). 
Of these 440 thousand (males 175 thousand, females 265 thousand) come, from 
contiguous provinces and states, and 54 thousand (males 31 thousand, females 
23 thousand) from farther afield. 

The numbers from contiguous provinces and states are made up prin- 
cipally by immigrants from the Central India Agency and Gwalior into Bundel- 
khand (Central India Plateau) ; from the neighbouring districts of the Punjab 

*000’s omitted. 

t As birth-place was not sorted by districts at this census it has been possible only to show as contiguous 
the whole of any province or state which anywhere touches thu province. It should also be noted that the Bihar 
and Orissa States, although they do not actually adjoin any part of this province, have been treated as contiguous 
because they are much nearer the United Provinces than many parts of the British territoiy of Bihar and Orissa, 
all of which has had to be treated as contiguous. For the same reason Ajmer- Jlerwara has been treated as 
contiguous, it being much nearer the United Provinces than many parts of the Bajputana Agency and the Punjab, 
all of which have had to be regarded as contiguous. 


Benares State. 


Between the 
states and 
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the United 
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Immigration. 
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into the Meerut division ; from Rajputana and Gwalior into tlie Agra division ; 
and from the neighbouring districts of Bihar and Orissa into the Benares and 
Gorakhpur divisions. The nature of this immigration can in each case he gathered 
from the proportion of the sexes. The marginal figures show the migration 

from the Central India 
Agency to Jhansi City to he 
mostly of the semi-perma- 
nent family type with a 
little permanent marriage 
migration ; to the rest of 
Jh a nsi district and the other 
three districts of Bundel- 
kkandit consists of a larger 
proportion of marriage mig- 
ration. From Gwalior to 
Jhansi City, to Hamirpur 
and Banda it is semi-perma- 
nent labour movement, of 
the ‘family type except in 
Hamirpur where the figures of the movement of male labour are very striking. 

The figures for immigrants from the Punjab to the Meerut division reveal 

that there is some permanent 


Enumerated in — 

Bom in — 

Central India Agency 

Gwalior. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Jhansi City. . 

2,559 

3,445 

2,38: 

2,011 

Jhansi, rest of district . . 

10,527 

24,131 

2,705 

7,077 

Jalaun district 

3,435 

6,270 

2,041 

5,682 

Hamirpur district 

7,055 

15,781 

2,315 

93 

Banda district 

4,865 

8,569 

102 

ioo 


Enumerated in— 

Bom in the Punjab. 

British territory. 

States. 

Males. 

Femeles. 

Males. 

Females. 

Dehru Don district . . 

3,648 

1,954 

1,362 

526 

Siharanpur City . . 

1,600 

987 

143 

81 

Saharanpur, rest of dis- 

4,660 

5,301 

276 

97 

trict. 





Muznfiomagar district. . 

2,596 

4.659 

184 

121 

Meerut City 

3,911 

1,802 

104 

3! 

Meerut, rest of district. . 

2,649 

6,778 

119 

91 

Bulandsliahr district .. 

2,207 

5.994 

20 

25 


marriage migration to dis- 
tricts Muzaff arnagar, Meerut 
and Bulandshalrr and to ■ a 
much smaller extent to Sa- 
haranpur district from the 
British territory of the Pun- 
jab. This migration is in 
reverse of the normal east to 
west flow, but the prosperity 
of the districts concerned is 
sufficient to account for the 
variation. The rest, includ- 
ing all the migration fi'om 
the states, is of the semi- 
permanent type and repre- 
sents movement of labour, 
sometimes by families (especi- 
ally in the rest of Sakaranpur district), but usually of men without their families. 

The figures of immigrants from the Rajputana Agency and Gwalior into 
the Agra division, given in the margin, show that the migration from Rajputana 

to Aligarh (Koil), Muttra 
•and Agra cities, and to 
Mainpuri and Efcah districts 
is of the semi-permanent 
family type, while to tho 
rest of Aligarh, Muttra and 
Agra it is partly of this type 
but also includes permanent 
marriage migration. Tho 
migration from Gwalior to 
the rest of Agra district is 
very obviously the perma- 
nent marriage type, so _ is 
that to Mainpuri district, 
though it is considerably less 
in volume. The remainder 
is semi-permanent migration, 
sometimes by families and 
sometimes by males alone. 


Enumerate ’ in — 


Bom 

in— 


Rajputana Agency. 

Gwalior. 

Moles. 

Females. 

Males. 

Fcmnles. 

Aligaili (Koil) City 

223 

227 

33 

16 

Aligarh, rest f district 

435 

773 

53 

66 

Meerut Cit - 

2,134 

2,427 

189 

183 

Meerut, rest of district . . 

7,04! 

14,132 

215 

129 

Agra City . . 

5,6-4 

4,219 

452 

428 

A;n», rert of district .. 

7,540 

19,543 

971 

5,413 

Mainpuri district . . 

213 

170 

572 

1,120 

KSfth dltiHct , , 

435 

420 

141 

151 
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The figures of 


immigrants to the Benares and Gorakhpur divisions given 

in the margin, show clearly 
that immigration from Bihar 
and Orissa to Benares, Mir- 
zapur and Gorakhpur cities 
and to Basti district is of 
the semi-permanent type, 
usually men unaccompanied 
by their families in their 
search for work. The re- 
mainder is chiefly permanent 
marriage migration, very 
pronounced in the case of 
the border districts Benares, 
Mirzapur, Ghazipur, Ballia 
and Gorakhpur, a striking 
illustration of the east to 
west flow of this migration, 
low castes prevailing in the 
west of Bihar. 


Enumerated in — 

Bom in Bihar and 
Orissa. 

Males. 

Fomales. 

Benares City 

1.549 

642 

Bonnrcs, rest of district' . . 

1,829 

6,075 

Mirzapur City 

160 

119 

Mirzipur, r03t of distriob. . 

1,885 

3,372 

Jaunpur dislret 

118 

657 

Ghazipur district 

1,424 

10,554 

Ballia district 

2,891 

12,143 

Gorakhpur City 

576 

279 

Gorakhpur, rest of district 

4,395 

10,745 

Bnsti district 

227 

183 

Aznmgarh district 

221 

« 


Immigration from more distant parts of India is for the most part semi- 
permanent and due to the search for employment. Bengal is the only non- 
contiguous province from which immigrants appear in considerable numbers. 
Bengalis are found everywhere but more especially in the city of Benares 
where many are collected in Bengali Tola ; to a less extent in the cities of Allah- 
abad, Lucknow, Cawnpore and Agra ; and in Muttra district. In Muttra this 
immigration is directed chiefly to the town of Brindaban, which has become 
very popular with Bengalis in the last decade. Very few of these immigrants 
are permanent, they are mostly of the semi-permanent family type. 

Immigr ants from Asiatic countries outside India total 46 thousand, of whom 
29 thousand are males. Out of these, 43 thousand (males 27 thousand, females 
16 thousand) are from Nepal. These are mainly Gurkha soldiers, semi-perma- 
nent migrants who generally bring their families with them ; but in part they 
are permanent settlers. They are concentrated chiefly in the districts of 
Naini Tal (and to a less extent the rest of the Kumaun division), Gorakhpur, 
Dehra Dun, Kheri, Bahraich, Basti and Gonda. 

Immigrants from outside Asia number less than 0*5 per mille. 

Immigrants from Europe total 17,954 (males 14,937, females 3,017), of 
whom 17,573 come from Great Britain and Ireland. These are mostly semi- 
permanent migrants, in the public service (civil and military) or in business. 
A certain proportion are temporary migrants, on business visits, sight-seeing 
and so on ; this form of migration is at its maxi m um about the time the census 
was taken, though sight-seers were less numerous than usual at this census 
owing to the unsettled state of the country. Europeans are mainly concentrated 
in the cities, no less than 14,702 out of the total being enumerated in the 23 
cities of the province. Lucknow (3,550) and Meerut (2,223) returned the greatest 
numbers. 


The number of those born in Africa, America (mostly missionaries) and 
Australasia is negligible. 

Immigrants to the province as a whole including the states showed a slight 
increase between 1911 and 1921. Between 1921 and 1931 this increase was 
much greater, the figure rising from 480 thousand , o o60 thousand, the propor- 
tional increase hein| roughly the same in botn British territory and the states. 
Immigr ants from the neighbouring* provinces and states have risen from 

S ana U thon^d or 10 per cent. fc. the 


From elsewhere 
in India. 


From Asiatic 
countries 
outside India. 


From countries 
outside Asia. 


Variations 
since 1921. 



Immigration 
by districts 
and states. 
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Rajputana Agency i and a decrease of 8 thousand or 10 per cent, from Bihar 
and Orissa. 

Immigrants from the more remote provinces and states have risen from 
37 thousand to 55 thousand, increases having occurred in the figures of most 
provinces and states, especially in that of Bengal (from 18 thousand to 31 
thousand). 

Immigrants from other Asiatic countries have increased from 37 thousand 
to 46 thousand, those from Nepal having risen from 35 thousand to 43 thousand. 

Immigrants from Europe show a slight increase from 17 thousand to 18 
thousand. Two -thirds of this increase is among those born in the British Isles, 
and one-third among those born elsewhere in Europe. The latter now number 
355 as against 205 in 1921. 

Those born in Africa have increased from 239 to 343 ; in America from 
458 to 625 ; and in Australasia from 251 to 353. 

It is of interest to notice the proportion of immigrants to the total popula- 
tion enumerated in each district and state. These figures have been referred 
to in paragraph 67 of Chapter I. The figures are as follows and are illustrated 
in diagram no. 31. 



Number of immigrants per mille 
of enumerated population. 

. 

Numbor of immigrants per millo 
of onumerntod population. 

District or state of 
onumorntion. 

From the 
rest of 
the prov- 
ince*. 

From 
outsido 
the prov- 
ince. 

Total. 

District or stato of 
onumoration. 

From the 
rest of 
the prov- 
ince*. 

From 
outsido 
the prov- 
ince. 

Total. 

Himalaya, West. 




Indo-Ganyetic Plain, 




DehraDun 

134 

72 

206 

Central — (concld.). 








Unao 

58 

2 

60 

Nairn Tal . . 

349 

40 

389 









Rno Bareli 

49 

2 

51 

Almora . . 

6 

6 

12 









Sitapur . . 

62 

1 

63 

Gnrirsral . . 

17 

7 

24 





Sub-Himalaya, West. 




Hardoi 

49 

• * 

49 

Saharanpur 

53 

17 

70 

Fyzabad . . 

48 

3 

51 

Baroilly . . 

79 

19 

98 

| Sultanpur 

58 

1 

59 

Bijnor . . • > 

27 

4 

31 

Partabgarh . . 

54 

1 

55 

Pilibliit . . « • 

106 

3 

109 

Bnra Banki 

45 

1 

46 


75 

7 

82 

Central India Plateau. 




Indo-Qangclic Plain, 




Jhansi . . 

36 

97 

133 

Wee/. 




Jalnun 

70 

43 

113 

lluzaffamogar 

91 

10 

101 









Hamupur 

42 

53 

95 

Mcorut 

68 

20 

88 









Banda . . 

26 

24 

50 

Bulandshalvr 

84 

11 

95 

East Satpuras. 




Aligarh 

101 

5 

106 

jMirzapur . . • • 

43 

24 

67 

Muttra 

94 

63 

157 

Sub-Himalaya, Eact. 








Gorakhpur 

10 

7 

17 

Agm • • 

77 

56 

133 

Bosti 

21 

2 

23 

Mainpuri . . 

121 

3 

124 

Gonda 

40 

3 

43 

Etnh 

116 

2 

118 









Bahraich . . • • 

35 

5 

40 

Bii'laun . . 

80 

2 

82 

Indo-Gangctic Plain, 




Morndabad 

53 

2 

55 

Eart. 








Benares . . 

58 

25 

83 

Siuihjalmnpur 

87 

2 

89 









Jaunpur . . . . 

54 

2 

56 

Korruklinbad 

107 

2 

109 









Gliazipur . . 

41 

1 6 

57 

K tar. all .. 

67 

15 

102 


25 

17 

42 

Indo-Gangeiic Plan, 








Central. 




Aznmgnrli . . 

30 

1 

31 

Cawr.pr.rv 

123 

9 

137 

Stolen. 




r»!i iij.isr . . 

52 

2 

54 

Trliri-Cnrhivnl 

8 

3 

. II 


44 

13 

57 

P.nrnjmr . . . . 

83 

2 

85 

Lru-k 

153 

21 

174 

Benares . . • . 

116 

10 

126 


* Including the istatcu. 
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Diagram 31 


SHOWING THE 

PROPORTION OF IMMIGRANTS TO THE 
ENUMERATED POPULATION. 

- BY DISTRICTS AND STATES. 

Under 25 per mille- 
' 25-50 .. - 

50-75 



10 Accurate figures of emigration from this province are available 
onlv for emigrants to other parts of India. As regards countries outside 
India, figures based on the census of 1931 have been trusted by Ceylon, 
Hon^Ebn* Isorth Borneo, Seychelles and Somaliland. The figures, which 
are shown £ Subsidiary Table H-A of this chapter, are negligible. 

The number of emigrants bom in this province, who sailed from Cal- 
cutta, Bombay or Karachi in the decade is shown in Subsidiary Table IV. 
These numbers are likewise negligible. 



at tU 6 S2 1 d^ not consider that any farther discussion on the point would 
be profitable- 

w p aTe left with emigration to other parts of India. 



province (including 


Emigration. 
( 1 ) Overseas. 
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From British 
territory. 

( i ) Contiguous 
provinces and 
stales. 

(a) Punjab. 


in India. Of this number 873,000 (males 439,000, females 434,000) were enu- 
merated in contiguous^ provinces and states. In 1921 the total horn in the 
United Provinces and enumerated elsewhere in India was 1,401,000 persons 
(males 801,000, females 560,000), so that the numbers have increased by 
persons 11*3 per cent, (males 12*8 per cent., and females 7*0 per cent.). 

Columns 5 to 7 of Subsidiary Table HI to this chapter show the emi- 
grants from this province (for the province as a whole, and for British terri- 
tory and the states separately) to other parts of India for both sexes together, 
and compares the figures with those of 1921. 

The largest number from British territory to contiguous provinces and 
states are found in the Punjab (persons 206,000, males 104,000, females 102,000). 
The Punjab States show a further 25,000 (males 14,000, females 11,000). 

The females represent chiefly permanent matrimonial emigration to the 
neighbouring districts and states of the Punjab. The males represent mostly 
semi-permanent emigrants to the towns of that province in search of employ- 
ment and also include some soldiers. The total number of emigrants of both 
sexes to the Punjab and Punjab States show an increase of 19*7 per cent. 


( h ) Central 
India Agency. 


(c) Bihar and 
Orissa. 


(d) Delhi. 


('.) Central 
Provinces and 
Iierar. 


(J) PcjpnOtr.fi 
A'Jrr.ry, 

■g) O i r at tor. 


Next comes the Central India Agency with persons 145,000 (males 56,000, 
females 89,000). The sex-ratio shows this to include a considerable volume of 
permanent marriage migration, probably inter-Rajput. Here we have an 
exception to the general rule of marriage migration proceeding from south 
to northi, the result perhaps of the fact that some of the Central India States 
were settled earlier than Bundelkhand. The rest of this emigration is semi- 
permanent and represents a considerable volume of labour emigration. The 
total number of emigrants has increased by 7*0 per cent, since 1921. 

Emigrants to the British territory of Bihar and Orissa number persons 
125,000 (males 64,000, females 61,000); and to the States persons 1,536 (males 
1,015, females 521). This represents mainly semi-permanent labour migration, 
and some permanent marriage migration. 

The total number of emigrants to both British territory and states has 
increased by 8*5 per cent., the increase to the states being much more marked. 

Emigrants to Delhi number persons 115,000 (males 71,000, females 44,000) 
drawn chiefly from the west of this Province. Females represent partly per- 
manent marriage migration from the neighbouring United Provinces districts, 
though the majority are semi-permanent emigrants accompanying their 
husbands. The majority of the males are semi-permanent emigrants to New 
Delhi in search of employment. 

The total emigrants. show an increase of 55*4 per cent. 

Emigrants to British territory number persons 110,000 (rnale3 68,000, 
fen /ales 42,000); and to the states persons 8,000 (males 5,000, females 3,000). 
This is all labour emigration, partly periodic in connexion with harvesting 
operations (though this w*as less than usual at this census a3 the final enumera- 
tion took place before the seasonal move bad progressed very far), but montly 
semi-permanent. 

The total number of emigrants to the province as a whole has increased by 
16*8 per cent., the increase to the states being proportionally much less. 

Emigrants number persons 08,000 (rnale3 24,000, females 44,000). This 
is largely matrimonial migration with some semi-permanent emigration of 
male labour thrown in. The figures show an increase of 20*5 per cent. 
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prospects elsewhere (1,131). The total emigrants have decreased by 15*3 per 
cent, owing to the decrease in the seasonal emigrants for harvesting, due, 
ns has already been explained, to the earlier date of the final enumeration, by 
which time the annual movement' had scarcely begun. 

The greatest number of emigrants from this province to any other are (ii) Other 
found in Bengal, where in British territory they number persons 344,000 (males provinces 

259.000. females So, 000) and in the states 4,225 (males 2,30S, females 1,917). an d 
Males outnumber females by three to one, so there can be no doubt of the dales. 
nature of this migration. Of those to British territory persons 103,000 (males (a) Bengal, 

50.000. females 23,000) are found in Calcutta City, i.e., somewhat less than one- 
third. Bengal attracts by its mills, factories and coal-fields, and largely by 
domestic service in Calcutta City. The number of emigrants to the states 
shows a decline of S‘5 per cent., but those to British territory have increased 
by 1*8 per cent. The actual flow of labour to Bengal was much diminished 
towards the end of the decade owing to a restricted demand caused by trade 
depression. 

There is another type of emigration to the Bengal rural areas which is 
not revealed by the census figures. I refer to seasonal emigration from the 
cast of the United Provinces, especially Gorakhpur district, for harvesting 
crops. This used to proceed in two large, distinct waves at the end of the 
rains, one to cut the jute crop and the other the rice crop. This seasonal mig- 
ration has diminished enormously during the last 4 or 5 years, as reflected in 
the reduced takings of the Bengal and North-Western Railway. These emi- 
grants return (hiring the cold weather and so are always back by the final enu- 
meration. Nevertheless its economic effect on the congested eastern districts 
is important as it brings in money from outside. Its reduction in volume 
will be keenly felt. 

Emigrants to Bombay British territory number persons 135,000 (males (b) Bombay. 

104.000, females 31,000) of whom persons 83,000 (males 69,000, females 14,000) 
go to Bombay City, and persons 20,000 (males 13,000, females 7,000) go to 
Sind (chiefly Karachi). In the states, including the Western India Agency, 
are found persons 3,S35 (males 2,621, females 1,214). 

This represents emigration of tho semi-permanent type, in some cases 
whole families going but usually only tho males. 

The total emigrants to British territory have increased by 1S'9 per cent. 

(the Aden figures arc negligible) and to the states by 52*2 per cent. 

Emigrants to Burma, including the Eastern States, number persons (c) Burma. 
86,000 (males 75,000, females 11,000). This represents semi-permanent mi- 
gration in connexion with trade and service. The total figure lias increased by 
21*7 per cent. 

Emigrants to Assam, including the states*, number persons 68,000 (males (d) Assam. 

44.000, females 24,000). This represents semi-permanent emigrants employed 
chiefly in the tea-gardens. The numbers have declined by 11 ‘6 per cent, since 
1921.' The demand for labour from Assam has diminished and in any case 
emigration to the tea-gardens has become unpopular in this province, largely 
as a result of a deliberate campaign against it by non- cooperators in the 
early part of the decade. 

Madras did not tabulate its emigrants by provinces, so the figures of ( e ) Madras. 
the emigrants from this province are not available. They are not important 
in any case. In Subsidiary Tablo III tho figures of 1921 have been repeated 
for 1931. 

Emigration from the United Provinces States to other provinces and Fro?n the 
states in India is not very considerable, amounting in all to 6,000 persons United 
(males 4,000, females 2,000), and showing scarcely any change since 1921. Provinces 
The following are the chief figures : — states. 



Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Delhi 

.. 1,647 

1,048 

599 

Hyderabad . . . . 

752 

353 

399 

Punjab (including the states) . . 

090 

465 

525 


* Separate figures (or Assam British territory, and its states are not available. 
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Main streams 
of migration. 


In the case of Delhi the emigration is chiefly semi-permanent and 
represents labour moving to New Delhi, mostly from Ram pur. 

Emigration elsewhere is mostly the permanent matrimonial variety. 

11. The main streams of migration from and to the United Provinces 
as a whole, are as follows. In each case the figures include those of British 
territory and of the states. 


Province or state. 

♦Immig- 
rants 
to United 
Provinces. 

♦Emig- 

grants 

from 

United 

Provinces. 

♦Balance 

1 °* 
migra-. - 

tion. 

Province or Stato. 

♦Immi- 
grants 
to United . 
Provinces. 

•Emig- 

rants 

from 

United 

Provinces. 

•Balanco 

of 

migra- 

tion. 

Central India Agency. . 

109 

145 

—36 

Central Provinces and 

15 

119 

—104 





Berar. 




Punjab . . 

98 

200 

—102 









Delhi 

15 

75 

—60 

Rajputana 

82 

68 

+ 14 







I 


Bombay . . . . 

9 

139 

—130 

Bihar and Orissa 

70 

127 

—57 









Burma . . . . 

1 

86 

— 85 

Gwalior . . 

47 

51 

-4 









Assam . . . . 

I 

68 

-67 

Bengal ; . 

31 

348 

—317 









Nepal 

43 

Unknown 

Unkcown 


Large losses on the balance occur to Bengal, Bombay, Central Provinces 
and Berar, and the Punjab. The only gain is from Rajputana. 

These figures are illustrated in diagram no. 32. 


MIGRATION FROM AND TO THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

EMIGRANTS — PLAIN SQUARES ] ONE SQUARE INCH REPRESENTS 

IMMIGRANTS -SHADED SQUARES } 400,000 PERSONS. 


Oinsram 32 
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12. As matters stood on the night of the final enumeration the province ns 
« whole (including the* states) was the poorer hy persons 009,000 (males 700,000, 
females 200.000) on the balance of migration. To this loss must, bo added tho 
overseas emigrants, who were not . however, numerous, and the emigrants to Nepal 
the numbers of whom are unknown. The loss in females is on the balance of 
matrimonial exchanges ami is roughly the same ns at last census. This loss is 
not serious, and with the decreasing proportion of females in the total population 
of the province the loss is likely to diminish in future. The loss of males which 
hn« increased l»v 2lirt.000 since 1921, might, at first sight, appear a more serious 
matter, the bulk of it representing, as it does, semi -permanent emigration of 
labour. Hut 1 am inclined to think that this outlet is a blessing. The pres- 
sure of the population on the soil in this province is severe, and growing heavier 
year by year. Then* has been no widespread complaint of shortage of 
agricultural labour at any time during the past decade, and since the fall in 
prices of agricultural produce labour has been surplus to requirements in the 
rural areas. Industrialists in this province have experienced no difficulty 
in securing all the labour they required, and in fact the development in indus- 
tries has been far too slow to absorb the surplus labour resulting from a rapidly 
increasing population and a lessened demand for agricultural labour. As tho 
industries of the province develop there is little doubt- that labour will cease 
to emigrate from the province in view of tin* in-born dislike of the average 
Indian of travelling far from bis home village. l*Vr an account of the actual 


losses to the Hritish territory of the province on the balance of migration 
which took place in the last- decade, the reader is referred to paragraph GO of 
Chapter I. Those figures are, as there explained, based on calculations from 
the corrected vital statistics. On the same basis an estimate has been given, 
in paragraph til of that chapter, of the actual volume of migration into and 
out of the Hriti-h territory of tin* province during the same period. 

As birth-place has not- been sorted by districts it is not possible at this 
census to discuss the balance of migration in the natural divisions. Further, 
the actual figures of emigrants as they stood on the census night nre not avail- 
able for each district and so the natural population cannot In* calculated. 
The attract ivem* ! s or otherwise of n district, to migration is to be measured 
nit her by the excess of immigration over emigration than by the proportion 
of immigrants to the enumerated population, which has been exhibited in 
paragraph 9. 

A comparison of the density of population with the balance of migration 
worked out as a proportion of the natural population of each district, would 
have been of considerable interest . As the natural population of each district: 
is not- available this cannot- be done. ICven the figures for the balance of 
migration during the .last decade, which have been referred to in paragraph G7 
of Chapter J, are too uncertain, based as they are on faulty vital statistics to 
warrant their tabulation and graphical illustration. 

13. Something lias been paid on this in paragraph Iti of Chapter II. 

In Appendix A to Chapter VUI are given figures for the birth-place of 
tho industrial labouring population of Cuwnpore City. 


The balance of 
migration. 


Balance of 
migration by 
districts and 
stales. 


The birth 
jdaccs of 
residents in 
cities. 
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Subsidiary Table I . — Immigration ( actual figures). 


Bom in — (000’s omitted). 


District or state in which 
enumerated. 


District or state 
of 

enumeration. 


Rest of British 
territory within 
the province. 



United Provinces 

British territory 

Himalaya, West. 

Dehra Dun 
Naini Tal 
Ahnora 
Garhwal 

Sub-Himalaya, West. 

Sahaianpnr 

Bareilly 

Bijnor 

Pilibhit 

Kheri 

Indo-Qangetic Plain, West. 

Muza flame gar 
Meerut 

Bulandshohr . . , . 

Aligarh 

Muttra 

Agra 

Mainpuri 
Eiali 
Budaun 
Moradabad 
Shnhjahanpur . . 
Farrukhabad . . 

Etawah 

Jnio-Qangcllc Plain, Central. 

Cawnporo . . . . 

Fatolipur 

Allahabad . . . . 

Lucknow 

Unao 

Bee Bareli 

Sitnpur .. . . 

Hardoi . . . . 

Fyznbad . . . . 

Sultanpur . . . . 

Partabgnrh . . . . j 

Bara Banki . . . . j 

Central India Plateau. 

Jliansi . . . . 

Jalnun 

Hamirpur 

Banda 

Pctt Satj uras, 

Mirzapur 

Sub-Himalaya, East. 

Gorakhpur .. .. 

Batti 

Gotwn 

Bohmich 

Jnlo-O-jr.grtie Plain, Paet. 

Jaur.par 
Gk&upsr 
Dana* .. 

Aran ?vh 
thin 

T'iriCwLiral (Ilirnalaia. 


V-rf*: 



46,063 

24,808 

21,255 

44,949 

24,219 

20,731 

183 

105 

78 

169 

93 

77 

576 

288 

288 

520 

248 

272 

971 

540 

431 

982 

545 

437 

812 

435 

377 

400 

220 

180 

867 

468 

399 

804 

462 

342 

1,462 

826 

636 

1,029 

582 

447 

1,047 

607 

440 

563 

329 

234 

909 

520 

389 

656 

391 

266 

759 

443 

316 

928 

526 

401 

1,213 

664 

549 

825 

464 

361 

781 

450 

331 

670 

388 

282 

1,046 

586 

460 

652 

350 

301 

1,406 

732 

675 

651 

358 

292 

805 

437 

367 

925 

483 

449 

1,094 

594 

500 

1,039 

593 

479 

1,143 

587 

556 

990 

508 

481 

856 

432 

424 

1,015 

540 

475 

599 

320 

278 

378 

208 

170 

455 

240 

215 

594 

310 

284 

736 

378 

358 

3,506 

1,805 

1,701 

2,029 

1,055 

975 

1.50S 

734 

724 

1,091 

573 

517 

932 

433 

444 

1,167 

60 1 

566 

77 S 

414 

364 

875 

460 

415 

1,523 

739 

734 

1,113 

5S9 

524 

316 

172 

174 

426 

235 

150 

312 

1S2 

160 

’.“■ir;;* * E 

— jo f ti/- 

r 

t ; 

rV'.tL*rr- i 

-* *** r jy*- i < 


* 9+t* CM 


Per- 

sons. 

Males. 

5 

6 

2,914 

977 

2,827 

951 

26 

18 

88 

56 

4 

2 

8 

6 

55 

24 

72 

26 

22 

8 

47 

20 

71 

32 

82 

23 

109 , 

30 

96 1 

18 

117 

26 

63 

20 

81 

29 

90 

21 

100 

22 

79 

19 

54 

18 

79 

29 

94 

29 

65 

22 

156 

77 

35 

10 

59 

25 

120 

62 

49 

15 

47 

10J 

72 

27, 

55 

15 

58 

21 

61 

10 

49 

9 

48 

14 

24 

II 

30 

9 

21 

8 

16 

7 

26 

8 

36 

15 

43 

II 

63 

21 

40 

17 

52 

22 

61 

II 

34 

7 

22 

6 

47 

8 

87 

26 

3 

I 

39 

15 

46 

11 



40 
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Subsidiary Table II . — Emigration {actual figures). 


Area in which born. 

<*• 



Enuu.cro 



• (f 

)00’s omitted). 







V 1 

District or state of 
birth. 

Rest of British 
territory within 
tho province. 

Rest of 
United 
Provinces 
8tates(l). 

Contiguous prov- 
inces and states. 

Non-contiguous 
provinces and 
states. 

Persons. 

Males. 

B3 

O 

'e 

E 

£ 

1 

Males. 

n 

Cl 

*3 

E 

£ 

I 

£ 

Males. 

m 

Ct 

*3 

a 

p? 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Moles. 

m 

■I 

s 

o 

1 

2 

3 1 

n 

5 

6 

a 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

United Provinces 

46,063 

24,808 

21,255 

2,906 

978 

1,928 

87 

26 

60 

873 

439 

434 

686 

m 

165 

British districts 

44,949 

24,219 

20,731 

2,827 

951 

1,877 

87 

26 

60 

869 

437 

432 

685 

H 

164 

States • « • t 

1,113 

589 

524 

79 

27 

51 


•• 

•• 

4 

3 

2 

2 

H 

1 


Rons — 1 . The figures in columns 8 — 1 0 for the United Provinces and Stnt cs include only those enumerated in a state other than the state 
in which they -were bom . 

2. Theapparent discrepancies occasionally occurring in cress totals arc duo to the rcurding of the totals of persons, males 

nnd females separately to the nearest thousand. 

3. Districtwiso figures aro not available at this census. 


Subsidiary Table II-A. — Emigrants from the United 
Provinces ( including the States) enumerated out- 
side India. 


lYliero enumerated. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Coylon (Colombo) 

m 

134 

75 

59 

Hong-Kong . . 

62 

62 

•• 

North Borneo 

3 

3 

•• 

Seychelles . . 

1 

1 

•• 

Somaliland . . 

1 

•• 

1 

Total 

201 

141 

60 


Note. — T hese aro the only figures available. 
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Subsidiary Table IH. — Migration between the United Provinces and other parts of India. 


Province or State. 

Immigrants from other provinces and 
states found in tho United Provinces. 

Emigrants from tho United Provinces 
-found in otherprovinces and states. 

Excess (+) or deficiency 
( — ) of immigration 
overemigmtion. 

m 

u 


a 

1921. 

■ 

' 1931. 

1921. 

1 

2 

3 ■ 

4 

5 

6 

■ 

8 

9 



Part I. — Migration to and from the United Provinces. 



Total, all India 

494,308 

425,152 

+69,156 

1,559,646 

1,400,284 

+ 159,362 

—1,065,338 

—975,132 

Indiaunspecificd 

923 

330 

+593 

• • 


.. 

+923 

+330 

Total, British Provinces in 

244,935 

214,178 

+30,757 

1,227,783 

1,094,863 

+ 132,920 

-982,848- 

—880,685 

India. 









Ajmor-Merwara 

3,399 

1,729 

+ 1,670 

15,779 

18,097 

—2,318 

—12,380 

—16,368 

Andamans and Nicobars . . 

140 

33 

+ 107 

2,434 

3,126 

—692 

—2,294 

—3,093 

Assam 

1,163 

712. 

+451 

67,969 

76,796 

—8,827 

— 66,806 

—76,084 

Baluchistan (districts and 

452 

365 

+87 

11,802 

12,260 

-458 

—11,350 

—11,895 

administered territories). 









Bengal 

30,948 

18,606 

+ 12,342 

344,162 

338,442 

+5,720 

—313,214 

—319,836 

Bihar and Orissa 

69,715 

77,692 

—7,977 

1 24,993 f 

115,794 

+9,(99 

— 55,278 

—38,102 

Bombay 

(o)8,220 

(6)6,781 

+ 1,439 

(a) 135,2 17 

(6)112,496 

+22,721 

— 126,997 

—105,715 

Burma 

1,388 

1,380 


81,777 

68,592 

+ 13,185 

—80,389 

— — 67|2I2 

Central Provinces and 

14,795 

8,560 

+6,235 

110,404 

94,029 

+ 16,375 

—95,609 

—85,469 

Berar. 









Coorg 

89 

30 

+59 

(d) 8 

8 

(d).. 

+81 

+22 

Dolhl 

15,128 

14,914 

+214 

J 16, 164 

74,814 

+41,350 

—101,036 

—59,900 

Madras 

3,099 

2,217 

+882 

(rf)2,339 

2,339 

(</). . 

+760 

—122 

North-WostFrontior Prov- 

3,560 

1,890 

+ 1,670 

8,198 

3,902 

+4,296 

— 4,638 

—2,012 

inco. 









Punjab 

92,839 

79,269 

+ 13,570 

206,537 

174,168 

+32,369 

—113,698 

—94,899 

Total, States in India 

248,450 

210,644 

+37,806 

331,863 

305,421 

+26,442 

—83,413 

—94,777 

Assam States 

6 

192 

—186 

157 

252 

—95 

—151 

— 60 

Baluchistan States 

3 


+3 

105 

57 

+48 

—102 

-57 

Baroda 

326 

183 

+143 

7,012 

3,932 

+3,080 

—6,686 

—3,749 

Bengal States 

2 

28 

—26 

4,237 

4,653 

—416 

—4,235 

—4,625 

Bihar and Orissa States .. 

18 

1 

+ 17 

1,546 

971 

+575 

—1,528 

—970 

Bombay States 

288 

782 

—494 

3,835 

2,533 

—1,302 

—3,547 

—1,751 

Western India Agency 

42 

\ . 

• f 

2,357 


• 1 

—2,315 

) * 

Other Bombay States 

246 

i 

l 

1,478 

S 


—1,232 

3, 

Burma States .. 

m m 

# , 

( , 

4,650 

2,276 

+2,374 

—4,650 

—2,276 

Central India Agency 

109,242 

82,531 

+26,711 

145,133 

135,924 

+9.209 

—35,891 

—53,393 

Control Provinces States . . 

422 

2,553 

—2,131 

8,349 

7,865 

+484 

—7,927 

—5,312 

Gwalior . . . . 

47,303 

47,600 

—297 

50,922 

58,966 

—8,044 

—3,619 

—11,366 

Hyderabad . . 

1,876 

1,736 

+ 140 

8,038 

6,443 

+ 1,595 

—6,162 

—4,707 

Jammu and Kashmir 

1,421 

1,404 

+ 17 

768 

557 

+211 

+653 

+847 

Madras States 

60 

8 

+52 

92 

51 

+41 

—32 

—43 

Cochin 



r 

33 


r 

—33 

1 

Travaneore . . 

60 

V * 

* 4 

59 

[ * 

* 4 

+1 

^ * 

Othrr Ma Iras States 


J 

l 

* 

/ 

l 

* 

J 

Mysore 

525 

413 

+ 112 

560 

585 

—25 

—35 

—172 

North-West Frontier Prov- 

2 

3 

—1 

(c)2,979 

3,782 

—803 

—2,977 

—3,779 

inco Agencies, 









Punjab States 

5,069 

4,900 

+ 169 

25,575 

19,987 

+5,588 

—20,506 

—15,087 

Itijpuiana Agency 

81,794 

68,112 

+ 13,682 

67,773 

56,587 

+ 11,186 

+14,021 

+11,525 

Sikkim 

2 

1 

+ 1 

132 

, , 

+ 132 

—130 

+ 1 

French and Portuguese 

91 

197 

—106 


. . 

• « 

+91 

+ 197 

Settlement*. 










* Figures not available. 

(а) Excluding Aden. 

(б) Including Aden. 

(e) Figures of trari3- frontier posts only aro available. 

(<f) Actual figures not available, bo tho figures of 1921 liavo been repeated. 
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Substdiaby Table IIT. — Migration between the United Provinces and other parts of India — 

(continued). 


Province or State. 

Immigrants from other provinces ami 
states found in tho United 
Provinces. 

Emigrants from tho United Provinces 
found in ot her provinces and 
states. 

Excess (+ ) or deficiency 
( — ) of immigration 
over emigration. 

1931. 

192!. 

3 

Variation. 

A 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

1931. • 

1921. 

1 

2 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


Part 11.— Migration to arid from British districts ot the United Provinces. 



Total, all India 










566.9SI 

473.503 

+93.47S 

1,640,243 

1,465,873 

+ 174,370 

— 1,073,262 

— 992,370 

India unspecified 










922 

330 

4-592 

• • 

• # 


+922 

+330 

Total, /I’n'fi'Ji Vrcn-ir.cts in 









India. 

zto.ora 

210.902 

+29.16$ 

1221,052 

1,090,904 

+ 133,148 

—983,982 

— 380,002 

Ajmer-Mcrtvaro 

3.392 

1,726 

MBEaESl 

15.615 

17.710 

—2.095 


—15,984 

Andamans ami XicoKms . . 

MO 

33 

+ 107 

2.416 

3,115 

—699 

—2,276 

—3,082 

Assam 

1,094 

605 

+489 

67,785 

76,730 

-8,945 

—66,691 

—76,125 

Baluchistan (dhtricta and 

449 

361 

+83 

11,771 

12.230 

—459 

—11,322 

—11,869 

administered territories). 









Bengal 

50,519 

18.451 

+ 12.068 

343.906 

338,184 

+5.722 

—313.387 

—319.733 

Bihar and OnV-a 

66.515 

76.3SI 

—9,866 

124,939 

115.583 

+9.401 

—58.47 4 

—39,207 

Bombay 

(o)S,I44 

(6)5.749 

+ 1.395 

(a)135,115 

(6)112.226 

+22.889 

—126,971 

—105,477 

Burma 

1.337 

1.361 

+26 

81.527 

63.493 


—80,140 

—67,132 

Ontral Provinces and 

14.759 

8.519 

+6.240 

110.128 

93.342 

+ 16.786 

—95,369 

—84,823 

Bemr. 









Coorg 

39 

30 

+59 

(4) s 

8 

Id).. 

+81 

+22 

Delhi 

14.9-56 

14.643 

+ 103 

1 14.5 17 

73.870 

■eggai 

—99,571 

—59,027 

Madras 

3.031 

2.214 

+867 

(4)2.339 

2.339 

(d)-. 

+742 

—125 

Xorth-UVt Frontier Prov- 

3.534 

1865 

+ 1,666 


3,902 

+4.195 

—4,563 

—2.034 

inc<*. 

Pnnjnb . . . , 

92.021 

77,761 

+ 14.260 

205,839 

173,167 

+32,672 

—1 13.818 

—95,406 

TtCal, Statu in Mia . . 

32S.9S9 

262271 

+ 63,718 

416,191 

374,969 

+41222 

—90202 

—112,698 

Assam States 

6 

192 

—166 

157 

252 

—95 

— 151 

—60 

Baluchistan States . . 

3 


+3 

105 

57 

+48 

—102 

—57 

Barodn 

324 

183 

+ 141 

7,000 

3,879 

+3,121 

—6,676 

—3,696 

Bengal Staton 

2 

23 

—26 

4.225 

4.617 

—392 

—4,223 

—4,589 

Bihar and Orissa States . . 

IS 

1 

+ 17 

1,536 

961 

+575 

—1,518 

—960 

Bombay States 

237 

782 

-495 

3,832 

2,528 

| 

—3,545 

—1,746 

lFeriem India Affaiey 

42 

\ . 

. } 

2,355 

7 . 

. f 

—2,313 

1 . 

Other Bombay Statu . , 

215 



1,477 

1 

1 

—1232 

) 

Burma States . , 




4.639 

2.274 

+2,365 

— 4,639 

— 2,274 

Cent ml India Agency 

109,039 

82.415 

+26,624 

144,679 

135,100 

+9,579 

—35.640 

—52,685 

Central Provinces States . . 

421 

2.553 

—2.132 

8,347 

7,826 

+521 

—7,926 

—5,273 

Gwalior 

47.285 

47,582 

—297 

50,383 

58.963 

—8,580 

—3,098 

— 11.381 

Hyderabad . . 

1.858 

1,696 

+ 162 

7,286 

6,362 

+924 

—5,428 

— 4.666 

Jammu and Kashmir 

1.383 

1,365 

+ 18 

759 

551 

+208 

+624 

+814 

Madras States 

60 

5 

+55 

92 

51 

+41 

—32 

—46 

Cochin . . 


1 

r 

33 


, r 

—S3 

V 

Trarancorc .. 

60 

[ * 

• i 

59 

> * 

* i 

. +J 

Y * 

Other At a drat Statu 

• • 

J 

l 


J 

L 


J 

Mvsoro 

525 

411 

+ 114 

555 

585 

—30 


—174 

North-West Frontier Prov- 

2 

3 

—i 

(e)2,963 

3,782 

—819 

—2,961 

—3,77 9 

inco Agencies. 

Punjab States 

4,317 

4,877 

—560 

25,283 

19,522 

+5,761 

—20,966 

—14,645 

Bajputnna Agency 

Sikkim 

• 81,674 
2 

67,980 

1 

+ 13,694 
+ 1 

i 67,539 

132 

56,046 

+11,493 

+132 

+ 14,135 
—130- 

+ 11,934 
+ 1 

United Provinces States . . 

78,692 

52,000 

• + 26,( B 

86,679 

71,613 

+15,066 

—7,987 

—19,612 

French and Portuguese Sot- 

91 

197 

—106 

•• 

*• 

• • 

+91 

+197 

tlemcnts. 










* Figures not available. 

(a) Excluding Aden. 

\b) Including Aden. 

(c) Figures of trans -frontier posts only arc available. 

(d) Actual figures not available, so tho figures of 1921 bavo been repeated. 
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Subsidiary Table III . — Migration between the United Provinces and other parts of India ■ 

(concluded)* 



Immigrants from other provinces 
and states found in tho United 
Provinces. 

Emigrants from tho United Provinces 
found in othorprovinces and states. 

Excess (+) ot deficiency 
( — ) of immigration over 
emigration. 

Province or State. 

_ 



_ _ . . _ 

1 





1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

1931. 

1921. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

' 

6 

7 

8 

9 



Part HI- 

-Migration to and from states of the United Provinces. 



Total, all India 

92,698 

75,262 

+ 17,436 

84,774 

58,024 

+26,750 

+7,924 

+17,238 

Indiaunspecified 

1 

.. 

+ 1 

• • 

• • 

•• 

-f 1 

•• 

Total, British Provinces in 

91,544 

74,889 

+16,655 

82,423 

55,959 

+26,464 

+9,121 

+78,930 

India. 







—384 

Ajmor-Monrara 

7 

3 

+4 

164 

387 

—223 

—157 

Andamans and Nicobars . . 

, . 

, , 

t • 

18 

11 

+ 7 

—18 

—1 1 

Assam . . . . 

69 

107 

—38 

184 

66 

+ 118 

—115 

+41 

Baluchistan (districts and 

3 

4 

—1 

31 

30 


—28 

—26 

administered territories). 
Bengal 

429 

155 

+274 

256 

258 

-2 

+ 173 

—103 

Bihar and Orissa 

3,200 

1,31! 

+ 1,889 

4 

206 

—202 

+3,196 

+ 1,105 

Bombay 

(a)76 

(&) 32 

+44 

(a) 102 

(6) 270 

—168 

—26 

—238 

Burmn 

1 

19 

—18 

250 

99 

+ 151 

—249 

—80 

ContralProvincos and Borar 

36 

41 

—5 

276 

687 

-411 

—240 

—646 

Coorg.- 

Delhi 

“ 182 

71 

*+- III 

(d) 

1,647 

" 944 

(d) 

+703 

—1,465 

—873 

Madras ' . . 

18 

3 

+ 15 

(rf) 

, . 

(d) 

+ 101 

+ 18 

+3 

North-West BrontierProv- 

26 

22 

+4 

10! 

• • 

—75 

+22 

incc. 

Punjab 

United Provinces (British 

818 

1,508 

—690 

698 

1,001 

—303 

+ 120 

+507 

86,679 

71,613 

+ 15,066 

78,692 

52,000 

+26,692 

+7.987 

+19,613 

districts). 








Total, Stales in India 

1,153 

373 

+ 780 

2,351 

2,065 

+286 

—1,198 

—1,692 

Ajwnm States 



.. 

.. 

, , 

, , 

, « 

• • 

Baluchistan States 

, m 

, , 

• , , 

• • 

, , 

• • 

■‘—jo 

• • 

Bnrodn 

2 


+2 

12 

53 

-41 


Bengal States 

, , 

, . 


12 

36 

—24 

—12 

—36 

Bihar nnd Orissa States . . 

, . 

, , 

, . 

JO 

10 

, , 

—10 

—10 

Bombay States .. 

1 

•• 

+ 1 

3 

5 

—2 

-2 

— 5 

Western In !ia Agent,/ 




2 

\ 


—2 

j 

Other liontixiy States . . 

1 

•• 

+t 

1 

1 


•* 

» 

Burma States 



• * 

11 

2 

+9 

—11 


O-ntmi India Agency 

203 

116 

+87 

454 

824 

—370 

—251 

— *yoa 

Cent rnl Provinces States . . 

1 

a c 

+ 1 

2 

39 

—37 

—I 

—39 

GVaiior 

(8 

18 


539 

3 

+536 

—521 

+ 15 

Hyderabad . . 

18 

40 

—22 

752 

81 

+671 

—734 

—41 

Jmnmu and Kashmir 

38 

39 

—1 

9 

6 

-1-3 

+29 

+33 

XIndrn' States . . 


3 

—3 

* * 

.. 

•• 


+3 

C'.ehin 


■) 

( 

.. 




\ 

Tramnrore .. 


l 

• ) 


» „ 

, , 

• • 

f 

O-l.'rMn !r, is States 

- - 

J 

( 

* 

•• 

• 


J 

My'l/fn 


2 

—2 

5 


+5 

—5 

+z 

North*\V»" s t frontier Prov- 


a . 

, m 

(«> 16 

. . 

+ 16 

—16 

• • 

in^ .Ar'n^iW. 

752 

23 

+729 

292 

465 

—173 

+460 

—447 
— 4C0 

U.^s'u»ana Ag* r.ry 

120 

132 

—12 

234 

541 

—307 

—*114 

*h nrA Portu^tj^ i' 




” 


, , 

• « 

• • 

S ».t! (r.-Cts. 










• Figure*! not available. 

(a) KtrlnliasAilm. 

(t) twT'iKiiyAil'n. 

(c) Figure-, *.J t ran ,-frenti.T pr*>t? only fire available. 

(rj) Actual t'.;ruf*M not available, ro the J921 figures have 1 repented. 



















Chapter IV.— AGE. 


1 . This and the two succeeding chapters deal with the distribution, of the 
population b}' Age, Sex and Civil Condition, the statistics of which are ex- where found. 
limited in Imperial Table VII for tho province as a whole, for British territory, 
the States, for districts and states severally and for the twenty-tlrree cities. 

Imperial Tablo VIII gives similar figures for certain solccted castes (of all 
religions) for tho province as a whole including tho states. Tliis chapter besides 
dealing with the statistics of ago makes use of the vital statistics published for 
each year of tho decade by tho Public Health Department. 

There are in addition ten subsidiary tables at tho end of this chapter 
giving : — 

Subsidiary Table I. — Tho ago distribution of 10,000 of each sox in the 
British territory of the province and in each natural division 
for the last four censuses. 

Subsidiary Table II. — Tho age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in 
each main religion in British territory for the last four censuses. 

Subsidiary Table III. — The age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in 
certain castes. 

Subsidiary Table IV. — Tho proportion of cliildren under 14 and of 
persons aged 43 and over to those aged 14 — 43 in certain castes ; 
also of married females aged 14—43 to females of all ages. 

(Whole province.) 

Subsidiary Table V. — The proportion of children under 10 and of 
persons GO and over to those aged 15 — 40 ; also of married fe- 
males aged 15 — 10 to females of all ages, (British territory 
only), for the last three censuses. . 

Subsidiary Table V A. — The proportion in certain religions of child- 
ren under 10, and of persons aged 60 and over to those aged . 

15 — 40 ; also of married females aged 15 — 40 to females of all 
ages (British territory only), for the last tlirce censuses. 

Subsidiary Table VI. — The variations in population at certain age 
periods, for the last tlrrec decades, by natural divisions. 

Subsidiary Table VII. — The reported birth-rate by sex and natural 
divisions for each year of the last decade. 

Subsidiary Table VIII. — Tho reported death-rate by sex and natural 
divisions for each year of tho last decade. 

Subsidiary Table IX. — The reported death-rate per millo by sex living 
at the same age for 1921 and 1931 (British territory). 

Subsidiary Table X. — The reported deaths from certain diseases per 
mille of each sex, in each year of the past decade (British ter- 
ritory). \ . 

2. The instructions for filling up the age column of the schedule wore Thcfrsns ; 
slightly changed at tliis census. Hitherto they ran — hair xt-zwzd. 

“Enter tho number of years each person has completed. For infants 
less than one year old enter the word ‘bachchai (infant).” 

In other words the age to the last birthday was to be recorded.* 

At the present census tho instructions given were — 
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CHAPTER IV. — AGE. 


Sources of 
error in the 
returns. 

(a) Uninten- 
tional. 


(b) Inten- 
tional. 


A larger discrepancy has, however, probably occurred as the result 
of the omission of the use of the word ‘ bachcha ? for infants. Mr. Edye* 
drew attention to the errors that had occurred in recording the ages of 
young children on account of the unfortunate use of this word, both in 
1921 and at previous censuses. Its omission vail have resulted in moro 
accurate returns at this census and to this extent will vitiate compari- 
sons with the figures of past censuses. 

The actual age returns are one of the curiosities of an Indian census. The 
instructions for filling up the age column are simple enough, but as my prede- 
cessor put it, “The ordinary educated Indian has very vague ideas about his 
own age. The uneducated Indian has practically no ideas at all. And a man 
(the enumerator) -who does not know his own age is unlikely to know the ages 
of other people.” Conditions have improved but slightly in this respect since 
1921, and the difficulties of securing accurate age returns, which were fully ex- 
plained in the 1921 Report, still obtained in 1931. The nature of the errors 
that are likely to occur as a result of this method of guessing ages are fully 
dealt with in paragraphs 7 and 8 of Mr. Meikle’s Report referred to above. 
Briefly they are — 

(1) The guesses are less inaccurate at the" younger ages, and the net 

result of errors at each age under 5 is negligible. 

(2) At the older ages, say over 70, the errors will often exceed 20 years, 

and the returns are valueless. 

(3) Between 5 and 8 little preference is shown for any age other 

than 5. 

(4) Between 8 and 24 the preference is for even numbers and for age 

15. 

(5) At ages 20 and over 0 is the popular digit, ages often being quoted 

to the nearest 10. The next most popular digit is 5. The othor 
digits follow in this order 2, 8, 6, 4, 3, 7, 1, 9. 

So much for the unintentional errors in recording age. There is also 
some deliberate misstatement, but the volume of this is small and 
quite negligible in comparison with unintentional errors-. The chief forms 
this takes are — 

(1) A tendency to understate the age of unmarried females whoso roal 

ago is between 12 and 20, the reason being that among Brail- 
manic Hindus to have an unmarried daughter who lias reachod 
tho ago of puberty is considered disgraceful. But with males 
vastly outnumbering females this rarely happens, and in tho few’ 
cases that may bo met with an understatement by many years 
would bo detected by the enumerator, who, be it remembered, 
is usually a resident of the same village. This tcndoncy to un- 
derstate the ago may in the case of girls of 1 2 — 14 have been 
corrected by Ihe recently introduced Child Marriage Restraint Act 
(Xo. XIX of 1929, which came into forco from April 1, 1930, more 
commonly known as tho Sarda Act), certainly in tho case of 
those just about to be married. 

Tie effect of any slight understatement of age ha? been eliminated 
by tho new method of calculating tho quinary groups employ- 
ed at this census, as will bo explained later. 

(2) On account of tho above-mentioned Act it is possible that tho ages 

of somo married males of under 18 years and females under 
14 years have been overstated. Tho number of such cases is 
probably insignificant as so many child marriages were con- 
tracted just before the Act came into forco, ns the figure will 
show. Here again the amount by which the ages were over- 
stated could not have been very considerable, a year or two at 
most, and these small errors will have been eliminated by the 
smoothing process explained later on. 
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tot There Miiiic t-nd-ney to exaggerate the older ages. This again 
i>; tmugmllcant compared to the errors that arise from guossing 
such r.-*\i. 

Tho real piohlem therefore is the elimination of the unintentional errors. 
IT.au \ili:tt ha« l>**‘*u s -;d above it will 1>e. evident that the age statistic!; art! 
iuaeenr.jt* throughout , hut are more aecurat-e for men than for women and for 


the young th-»n for the old, and any tabulation hy single years would he use- 
lev.-. It h.i ; therefor** not been attempted in this rej'orl, hut the Government 
„\e{ nary v ill ex. . min- ei-rt >in li-nres whi**h hnvo been supplied to him, prepare 
th<- v.sn.il hfe t ibb-j and issue a full report- oil the subject. 

It is n<»v\ jieee-v.ry to explain hrielly how the figures for tho various ago- 
, , r*‘u»'s ?. .ve K-n obtained at this *eiisus. The a-e-groHps exhibited are the 
same as in li*2l, hut instead t»f sort ing th«? age returns directly into these groups 
the f.illoving j roeedure v, as followed in order t» eliminate the errors referred to 
ahoie. The returns w«*r<* sort el into intermediate groups, which. after the 


age of :i V *-re f< 
die of t-rnary 
of lo *'onm in 


<rm»*d so that age.; w huh /ire otld multiples of « come in the mid- 
•roups •{ «. M - -It*. *J}~ 2<i. etc., while ages which are multiples 

the middle of r>»] tenarv groans 7- -la, 1 7 — Hit. etc. Tho in- 


t-rmedir.fo groups were thus o. 1. 2, 3.-? — <*, 7~-l,’>. M — JO, 17- -23. and so 
on dor u {j» 117-73. 7-S and over. 


The numbers recorded in these groups were next redistributed into the 
ordinary quinary groups hv the simple pro-es* of adding half the number re- 
corded in eaejj j. roup to half tie* number recorded in the next succeeding 
group. Thus in order to sind tie* population aged f» to Hi. half of those aged 
-J-tl Mere added to half of tho:-** aged 7 Id. Similarly, those aged 10 — Id 
Mere half of those aged 7- 13. plus hall tine;** aged I-t~- 10, and so on. 'flic* 
caleidat ioit 1 * in tls** *-.i'-<* of the annual age periods up to -7 were slightly different, 
but )n--l not be given in detail Ji**r**. .As a result of this methotl of redistvi- 
bmion tie* bulb of th«* * rr<*r.- due to both unintention d and intentional mis- 
rlatemont have been eliminated in the groups now exhibited. Still liner 
adjustment.! are pn;--uh!e ami will probably be made by tho Government 
A* tuarv. but for all --n-ral purpos-s the li::ur*'S now exhibited are sufiieicntly 
neeurat-, and repr-s-nt a very material advance in this respect- on the figures 
of *.b*. pe.t. 'I he only drawback to this change in method is that tho 
lij:ur,>q at this: census ar»* not exactly comparable wiih tluee of previous censuses, 
bwt this dis -drainage will disapj ear if the method is continued in future. 

If should be no*ed that the----* smoothed age g mips aio given not. as an 
ahern-ithe to the aeitial aye returns, but to the actual returns sor-od direct 
into quinary groups. Tlic need f<ir expedition and economy pieeludes the 
classification of are by annual a-- periods for the whole ptovinee and so wo 
me forced to adopt quinary grouping, and lids now method undoubtedly givos 
more accurate tigmef- f«»r the quinary gioups. 


.Vdhvt of 
nr, or, thing thr 
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Age distribu- 
tion 1031 and 

mi. 







AGE DISTRIBUTION IN 1931 AND 1921. 
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Diagram no. 34 shows separately for males and females the number per 
millo of each sex at the annual age-periods between 0 and 5 and the corres- 
ponding figures for 1921. 
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The most noticeable point is the difference between the 1931 and 1921 
lines, due to the smoothing of ages at this census. The piling up on the 
group 0 — 1 at the expense of the groups 1 — 2 and 2 — 3 noticeable in the figures 
of all previous censuses due to the use of the word ‘ bachchc f has disappeared,' 
and the bunching on ages ending in 0 or 2, which is very apparent in the 
1921 curves from the age of 30 onwards, has also disappeared, giving a 
continuous descent instead of alternate ups and downs, a far more reasonable 
result. The annual age period curve up to 5 now reflects more faithfully the 
variations due to the high or low birth-rates of the individual years 1926 — 30, 
though as the vital statistics are so inaccurate it is not worth while correla- 
ting the figures. 

Other points of note are — 

(1) The greatly increased proportion of age-group 0 — 5 to the total 

population since 1921, especially in the case of females. 

(2) The decrease in group 5 — 10 since 1921, especially marked in the 

case of females. 

(3) The low proportion in group 15 — 20, especially in the case of fe- 

males. 

(4) The marked increase in group 20 — 25 on the figures of 1921 and 

previous censuses, especially in the case of males. 

(5) The .fact that the decreases in the proportions from sge-group 

25 — 30 onwards are alternately smaller and greater c jn the 

case of both males and females. 
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The actual number of females aged 0 — 5, is as has alwaj^s been 
the case at past censuses, somewhat larger than the numbers of males, but 
as the total female population is considerably less than the total malo 
population, the proportion of girls aged 0 — 5 to the total femalo population 
is naturally much greater than the corresponding figure for males. 

The actual number of children aged 0 — 5 in 1931 is greater by males 
33 - 5 per cent., females 32 '7 per cent., than in 1921. 

One other point is noteworthy. For the first time on record the number 
of females aged 0 — 1 exceeds the number of males of that ago. This is duo 
to tho smoothing process introduced for the first time at this census. During 
the decade only 892 girls were born to every 1,000 boys. This is usual, but 
more boys than girls die in the first year or eighteen months of their livos (in 
the decade there were 183 recorded male deatliB at ago 0 — 1 per millo of 
recorded malo births, against a corresponding female figure of 172). This 
greater infantile mortality among boys has influenced the figure of those agod 
0 — 1 to a greater extent at this census, because group 0 — 1 now includes those 
aged less than six months plus half those aged six months but loss than 
18 months. 

(2) There is an actual decrease in the number of both males and 
females aged 5 — 10 since 1921, but whereas the decrease amounts to 105,612 
or 3*1 per cent, in tho case of males, it amounts to 241,412 or 7 9 por cont. 

. in the case of * females. This is attributable partly to the smoothing of 
’ ages now introduced for the first time as a result of which group 6 — 10 has 
lost the effect of bunching at the age 5 for which the gain it has experienced 
from the distribution of the concentration on ago 10 has failed to compensate. 
Tho loss is probably greater in the case of fomales as their agos aro more 
largely a matter of conjecture than those of males. A further contributory 
cause is as follows. The group 5—10 at any census represents tho survivors 
of those born during the first live years of the previous decado. Botwoon 
1911 and 1915 births were high and mortality low with the result that, in 
spite of tho influenza epidemic of 1918-19, the group 5 — 10 was in 1921 
unusually large. Between 1921 and 1925 births wore much fewer than botwoon 
1911 and 1915 (as an aftermath of tho influenza opidomic) and doatbs woro 
relatively high. The group 5 — 10 thus shows a decline, which is accentuated 
for females because, as tho vital statistics show, tho proportion of fomales 
to males bom betweon 1921 and 1925 was lower than between 1911 and 1915 
and tho proportion of lemalo to malo infantile mortality was somewhat 
greater between 1921 and 1925 than in tho quinquennium 1911 — 15. Tho 
actual proportion of tho age-group 5 — 10 to total population in 1931 is not, 
howover, materially lower for females than for males. 

(3) In both absoluto and proportional figiuros of tho group 15 — 20 thoro 
aro very substantial increases since 1921 especially in respect of females, 
but even so tho proportion ■which this group boars ta tho total population 
i? low. Ouo reason for this is tho fact that this is tho first age-group in which 
every single person rojjrosonts a survivor of tho influonza opidomic, as thoso 
now in this group wore at that timo from 3 to 8 years of ago, whoroas many 
of those now in tho ago-group 10 — 15 had not boon born in 1918. Another 
factor which helps to produce tho reduction in tho proportion of tho group 15 — 
-U (and to a less extent in tho group 10 — 15) in tho caso of females is 
that it is at thoso ages that tho bulk of matrimonial migration takos X’l^co. 

»'• o have Keen in < Imptor III that tho province loses on tho balunoo of such 
migration and this tends to reduce tho proportion of fomalos in this group. 
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seen from the marginal figures for the 
recorded death-rates by age in 1918. 
This then explains the increase in the 
present group 20-25. It is less in 
the case of females as their ages are 
always more a matter of guess-work 
and so the effect of smoothing ages 
(which has been to reduce this parti- 
cular group) is more noticeable in the 
case of females. 


(5) At last census, and in all previous censuses, the age-groups from 
30 onwards were greater or less according as to whether the age -group started 
with an even or an odd multiple of 5, owing to the preference for numbers 
ending in 0. The smoothing of age-groups at this census has resulted in the 
groups both male and female continuously descending from 20—25 onwards, 
but it is noticeable that each group, male and female, after 25-30 descends 
alternately by a lesser or. larger amount according as the first age of the 
group is an even or odd multiple of 5. This results from no allowance 
having been made, in the method of smoothing employed, for the continuous 
decrement which deaths cause in the numbers living in the successive age 
periods of every normal population. For instance the number living between 
3| and 5 will usually exceed the number between 5 and 6 h The error pro-' 
duced by omitting to allow -for these differences is of a far smaller order- than 
the errors already eliminated. As mentioned in paragraph 3 supra, it is a 
simple matter to effect these adjustments, but for all general purposes the 
figures exhibited are sufficiently accurate. 


Age. 

Death-rate per mille 
in 1918. 

Males. 

Females. 

0—1 .. 


384-3 

353*0 

1—5 .. 


133*8 

127*4 

5—10.. 


38*2 

38*5 

10—15 


32*3 

35*8 

15—20 


50*1 

57*2 

20—30 


66-6 

71*8 

30 — 40 


70-1 

71*9 

40—50 


81*6 

74*1 

50—60 


108*1 

98*1 

60 and over 


154*7 

133*2 


In Subsidiary Table VI at the end of this chapter will be found figures 
showing the percentage variations in certain age-groups since 1901. They show 
at a glance the fact that persons aged 15-40 suffered most heavily in the 
decade 1911-21 and reveal the great increase that has occurred in this age- 
group and that of 0-10 at the present census. 


28 
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Summation 

curves. 


4. Diagram no. 35 exhibits the summation or cumulative age curves for 
males and females separately for the British territory of this province in 1931 
and for England and Wales in 1921 (the 1931 figures of England and Walos 
are not available at the time of writing). 
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Diagram 35. 
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Tho curves for single ago periods from 0-5 for the British territory of this 
province for 1031 aro shown in diagram no. 30. 



Each curve shows at anv age tho total number of persons (males or 
females as tho caso may bo) below that ago, and from it is deduced tho ‘median 
age of the population; If tho wholo population were set out in a lino in order 
of their ages, the median ago is tho ago of the middle person in the line if the 
total population is an odd number, and tho avorago age of the middle tiro 
persons if tho total population is an oven number The median age so 
deduced for this province is 21 years for males and 21^ years for females. £ 
1921 the corresponding figures wore 22} and 23*. Tho reduction £*% 
the much creator proportion of oliildren aged O-o at this census. jr ur0 poan 

the provinco is far lower than that of England and Avales or of ot> mc . in 
countries or Amorica. A relatively low median age mus it o .j l( ,papnlntU*n. 
a rolativolv largo preponderance of the young oyer the <-«d of *y° 

winch may bo occasioned by a very high birth-rate towards „ r by both. 
decade midor review, or by relatively early deaths omoifc. 







Diagram 37. 
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Diagram 37 compares the distribution by age per millo of the popula- 
tion (males and females separately) of this province in 1931 with that of 
England and Wales in 1921. 
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The more this cumulative curvo is straightonod botwoon 0 and 80 the 
higher is the survival value of tho population concerned. The strong upward 
bonding of tho United Provinces curve shows oloarly tho generally low survival 
value of tho Indian population, which is slightly moro pronounced in tho case 
of laics than of females the latter boing gonorally speaking longer-lived. 

f>. Another method .of finding a comparative index of age distribution 
is to calculate the “Moan Ago”. By moan ago is meant tho average ago of all 
persons enumerated on tho consus night in tho province. It is not to bo con- 
fused with the mean duration of lilo, tho calculation of which is beyond the 

scopo of this roport. Tho mean age 
for malos and females is shown for 
oach of the last four censuses in 
Subsidiary Table I. They are, for 
convenience reproduced in tho 
margin, and compared with those 
of England and Walos, for the 
years 1901—21. As in the case of 
tho median age the mean age may 
be low on account of a relatively 
largo proportion of children or rela- 
tively early deaths among adults. 
In a growing population with a large 
number of children the mean age of the living will obviously bo less than in a 
decadent one where the children art relatively few in numbor. Tho mean ago 
therefore explains nothing in itself, but is useful in respect of the questions 
which it suggests. Tho marginal figures show that from 1901 to 1921 there w*as 
a steady lise in tho mean age in tho case of males followed in 1931 by a heavy 
chop to a far lower lovol than in 1901. In tho case of females the decrease w r as 
incipient in 1921 and tho fall in 1931 oven moro precipitous than in tho case of 
males, so that now the moan age is tho samo for males and females. In 1911 
Idr. Blunt oxplainod tho rise in tho moan ago as follows* : “Though plague has 
undoubtedly lessoned tho numbor of adults, j r ot some .years of high infantile 
mortality, some years of very low’ birth-rate and a considerable diminution of 
longevity as ovidencod by tho lossos at tho high ages, have had proportionally 
a greater effect than plague in determining tho mean age.” 

In 1921 Mr. Edyof was at pains to explain away a very great decrease 
in tho mean ago since 1911, but ho appoars to have used incorrect figures for 
tho mean ages of 1921, for thoso shown in Subsidiary Table IH on page 78 of 
his report do not agreo with tiio marginal figures reproduced on page 72. 
From tho figures exhibited in Subsidiary Tablo II on page 77 of his report the 
mean ago of tho male population increased and that of females showed a very 
small decrease as mentioned above. In tho caso of malos the rise was occa- 
sioned by dccroascs in tho proportion of males at the ages 0-5 and 10-25, 
coupled with inoroasos in tho proportions at ages 35-40 and 45 and over 
(moro especially at GO and over). In tho caso of fomalos the slight fall was 
the result of inoroasos in tho proportion at 0-5 and especially at 5-10, which 
were not counterbalanced by the decreases at ages 10-25, coupled with 
lossos in tlio proportion of those aged 25-35. The cause of these variations 
was tho selective tendonoy of tho influenza epidemic. Boys of under 5 are 
moro delicate than girls and suffered more severely. Males and females of 
10-25 and women up to 35 suffered moro acutely than those at other ages. 
From tho distribution of ago in 1921 Mr. Edye forecasted that as then the pro- 
portion of females aged 5-10 was so large the population while not recover- 
in'* ground to anj'’ groat extent for tho first half of the decade, would do so 
subsequently with groat rapidity. The figures of births eaoh year since 
1921, printed in tho margin of paragraph 56 of Chapter I, show that the 
process forecasted has set in tow r ard the end of the decade when the survivors 
of a^e -group 5-10 in 1921 w r ere aged roughly 12-17. As explained in that 
paragraph the vast increase in population in the last decade has not been the 

* Census Report 191 1, Fart I, page 165. 
t Census Roport 1921, Port I, page 72. 



Mean nge. 

Year. 

Unite! Provinces 
(Hrilisli territory). 

England and Wales. 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 


Yrv. intli*. 

Yrs.inths. 

Yrs. mtlis. 

Vrs. mtlis. 

1931 

2-1 0-6 

24 0-6 

Not iwailnbJr. 

1921 

25 3*3 

25 7-7 

29 10-8 

31 2-4 

1911 

25 1-0 

25 8-1 

28 0-0 

29 1-2 

>901 

2-1 10-4 

25 6-7 

26 10‘8 

27 10-8 
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Deduct torn 
from the age 
distribution. 


Iiflurr.rr of 
famine tuul 
ir.f.'trr. z/i on 
the. eg* tohb\“ 


result of the age-distribution as it stood in 1921 so much as of Ion* mortality 
due to the absence of epidemics. 

To come to the variations in the mean age since 1921. The fall of 
1 year 2*7 months in the case of males and of 1 year 7*1 months in the 
case of females is partly attributable to the new method of smoothing 
ages. The Government Actuary has usually pointed out that the method 
of tabulating age by the actual returns direct into quinqu enni al groups 
with a multiple of five at the beginning of each, results in ages generally being 
shown too high. It is probably a natural tendency when estimating or rounding 
figures to do so upwards (except perhaps in calculating our debts). Tlio 
smoothing process has to a large extent remedied this and has no doubt affected 
the mean age very considerably, more so in the case of females whoso ages liavo 
always been more subject to guess-work than in the case of males. But another 
factor has also brought down the mean age, viz., the very large increase in the 
proportion of children below the age of 5, more especially in the case of 
females. This age-group has increased from 115 to 144 per mille for males and 
from 128 to 160 for females, due to the more favourable conditions of tlio yonrs 
1926-31 compared with the years 1916-21. Although the age-group 5-10, 
and to a less extent 10-15, have declined for both males and females, this is 
insufficient to set off the great increase in the group 0-5, and further tho ages 
15-25 show very material increases, again more marked in the case of females. 
In the caso of males the proportion at ages 40 45, 60-65 and 70 and over 
have materially declined though this has to some extent been set off by increases 
at the ages 35-40 and 45 -60. In tlio case of females the variations in tho 
groups after 25-30 are very noteworthy. Female ages are always far moro a 
matter of conjecture and estimate. So the new smoothing process has had 
more effect on them than on male ages ; the variations since 1921 aro alter- 
nately plus and minus to the end of the series, tho minuses being invariably 
far larger than tho pluses, illustrating clearly how much in the past female 
ages have been overstated. Tho result is a very largo reduction in tho pro- 
portion at ages 25 and onwards, which together with tho actual incroaso in 
females below 5 has resulted in the mean age of females falling proportionately 
far more than that of males, and the moan ago is now tho same for both. 

G. Tho figures thus graphically, represented load to tho conclusion that 
in view of the increased proportion of femalos of ugos 10-30 births should con- 
tinue to incroaso from 1931 for some 5 or 8 years and then should diminish 
somewhat for a few years as the effects of tho presont smaller age-group 
5-10 arc felt, after which tho largo 0-5 ago -group will have maturod and 
births should thou riso rapidly. This, of course, pro-snpposos tho absonco of 
epidemics, famine, or any other disturbing feature, and, incidentally, it is 
theso unknown factors that will docido whether tlio population actually 
increases or decreases. 


7. The effects of the famines of 1877 -78 and 1907-08 on the ago tables 
wore discussed by Air. Blunt.* What romainod of the * scars * has been 
completely obliterated by tho smoothing of ages. 

As regards the influenza epidemic of 1918-19 tho most noticeable offect 
nn the tables is the low proportion of both males and females in tlio group 
5 10, lower than in any of the decades for which figures are given duo to the 
heavy decline in births for the years following the outbreak. This was in some 
measure due to depleted numbers at the reproductive ages (for it was nt these 
t.i'o; that the epidemic was most fatal) but also to the secondary effect it had 
by diminishing tho reproductive capacity of those who suffered from the 
disease but e-'eaped with their lives. The effects on those aged 2d 35 iri 1921 
o.-.ri at ill bo seen in the age groups 30 45 of 1931 though tho ‘scar’ has largely 


i f.-.u hidden by the « woo- lting process. 

h. The a <J>j distribution and mean ave by sox are shown in Subsidiary 
”5’:,;.!. If of t!ii« chapter for flr.ihin mic Hindus. Areas and Muslim*. In the 
of other religions tie* figures ar»* ton j-inall to ho informing and are dw« 


<\ by 

J t v * •* 


t:.*- tVt that 
children l.oin 


they relate chiefly to immigrants to this province v.Jm 
« and retire borne thun^-lv* •; in later Jib*. Tho Him* 


V .!i ‘v'un-': .‘.r- r.l'O ukeeted by conversions. Tin-; is also > ruo of tin- figure.-; 
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mv Arras, but ur their community has grown considerably X thought it qf 
interest to show them. 

Tho ijguros for all throo religions reveal the same largo decrease in the 
moan ago since 1021, and in oach case tho decrease is greater for females than 
for males, especially so with Brahmanic Hindus, though tho actual decrease 
is greator for Muslims both rnalos and females than for either of the other 
religions. Tho latter fact is duo to tho greator fertility of Muslims, which also 
oxplains their lower moan age. -For the rest tho decreases are to be accounted 
for ns oxplainod in paragraph 5 supra. 

Tho fact that there is a materially larger proportion of females aged 5-15 
among Muslims than among Brahmanic Hindus suggests that births among 
Muslims will continue to incroaso at a greator rate than births among Hindus 
as has boon the case in the past decade, and this process will bo accelerated 
after some 15 years when tho effects of tho large 0-5 ago group begin to be 
felt. 


9. Tiie conclusion arrived at so far is that the population of this 
province is essentially progressive and that an incroaso in births can confident- 
ly be oxpootod in the absmeo of any unknown disturbing factor. This con- 
clusion has been arrived at from the ages tabulated in quinary groups. It will 
be as well now to oxamino the results givon by using the larger periods common- 
ly adopted in demographic study, for which tho figures nro more accurate. The 
three groups used are 0-14, 15 49 and 50 and over. In all countries where 
tho figures are not disturbed by migration, half tho population falls in tho age- 
group 15-49. The “ type ” ot population is determined b}' the relative pro- 
portions of the rest of tho population found in the other two periods. Sund- 
b.'irg distinguishes tlirco types, viz : — Progressive, Stationary and Jicirogrcssive ; 
tho stationary type is that in which tho proportion in the age-group 0 — 14 
is twice that in the group 50 and over, tho progr6ssivo is when the proportion 
in the age-group 0-14, is more than twice that in group 50 and over, and 
the retrogressive is when it is less. Whipple* 1 adds two more t3q>es, viz. : — 
the acccssivc, when the population has gained by immigration, and the 
a cccssivc when it has lost by emigration ; in these tho figure for the age-group 
15-49 will bo more and less respectively than 50. In the margin I show the 

population of this province ai 
classified for 1931 and 1921. It will 
bo seen to be markedly progressive, 
and more so now than in 1921, 
especially in the case of females. 
The population now appears slightly 
acccssivc. When comparing the 
figures for the two censuses two 
important points must be allowed 
for, viz.: — (1) The smoothing of 
ages in 1931 has resulted in a gene- 
ral lowering of tho higher ages (especially of females) so that the group 15-49 
has become proportionally larger than it would otherwise have been. (2) In 
1921 this group was proportionally lower than usual on account of the faot 
that influenza was moro fatal at theso ages than at any other. This shortage 
has to some extent been made good in 1931. But even allowing for these 
faotors tho 1931 population -would still appear to be more progressive than 
that of 1921. 


Percentage of totnl pcpuletii n 
of the United Provinces (British 
territory) ngod— 


Sex. 

0-14. 

15-49. 

50 ami 
over. 

• * l Males 

1931 females 


39 

51 

10 


39 

51 

10 

i Females 


38 

50 

12 

• • 

37 

50 

13 


* Whipple’s “ Vital Statistics ” pages 178-9. 
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Age 

distribution 
by natural 
divisions. 


Similar figures aro given in the margin for Brahmanio Hindus and Mus- 
lims. ■ Both communi- 
ties aro pronouncedly 
progressive, Muslims 
(especially females) 
slightly more so than 
Hindus. The Hindu 
population has bccomo 
slightly accessivc. TIio 
Muslim population has 
lost the slight tondonoy 
it had in 1921 to tho 
secessive type. Somo 
of these changes aro 

accounted for by the factors referred to above. 

10. The age distribution of the population at the last four consuscs is 
shown by natural divisions in Subsidiary Table I to this chapter, and in tho 
following table is shown the classification according to Sundbiirg’s formula by 
religion and sex in the natural divisions for 1931. 





Percentage of population 1 

Year. 

Keligion. 

Sox. 


aged — 


0-14 

15-49 

50 and 







over* 

1931.. | 

Brahmanio Hindus j 

Moles 

Females 

39 

39 

51 

51 

10 

10 

Muslims . . 1 

Males 

Females 

40 

41 

50 

50 

10 

9 

1921.. | 

Brahmanio Hindus j 

Males 

Females . . 

38 

37 

50 

50 

12 

13 

Muslims .. | 

Males 

Females 

39 

39 

49 

49 

12 

12 









I Porcentngo ol population 

Natural division. 








ngod — 





Sox. 



I 



isojigion. 




j 









0-14 

j 15-49 

50 nnd 
over. 


r 

Bmhmanic 

Hln- 

i 

Moles. 


39 

1 

1 

51 

10 



dus 


Females. 

. t 

39 

51 

10 

United Provinces (British territory) ■< 










i 

Muslims. 


1 

Mates. 

Females. 

• • 

40 

41 

50 

50 

10 

9 


( 

Brahmanio 

Hin- 

t 

Mnles. 

• • 

36 

53 

11 

Himnlnyn, West 


dus 


l 

Females. 

• • 

37 

52 

11 


( 

Muslims. 


( 

Mnles. 

• ■ 

30 

62 

8 





l 

Fcmnlcs. 

. . 

40 

53 

7 


( 

Brahmanio 

Ilin- 

< 

Mnles. 


38 

53 

9 

Sub-Himslnyn, West .. 

- 

dus 


l 

Femnlcs. 


38 

52 

10 


( 

Muslim** 


{ 

Males. 


39 

SI 

10 





Fi’mnlcH. 


41 

50 

9 


( 

B rah manic 

Hin- 

| 

Males. 


38 

53 

9 

Indo-Gancplic Plain, West 

- 

dus 


t 

Females. 

•• 

39 

51 

10 


L 

Muslims. 


( 

Mali's. 


39 

51 

10 





> 

Females. 


41 

50 

9 


( 

Bmltmanie 

llin- 

( 

Males. 


38 

52 

10 

rivlo-Conselic Plain, O'ntml 


dus. 


i 

Females. 

•• 

37 

52 

II 


( 

Muslims. 


{ 

Males. 


39 

50 

II 





Females. 

, t 

39 

51 

10 


/ 

Bmhmanic 

Bin- 

1 

) 

Mnles. 

, # 

39 

53 

8 

Ofstml India Plateau . . 

■■ i 

dus. 


Females. 

-• 

33 

53 

9 


( 



1 

1 Mah-s. 


39 

53 

8 





\ 

IVinnl'v. 


39 

52 

9 


ji 

i 

llmlinwnic 

Hin- 

5 

\ 

Males. 

, , 

41 

51 

8 


du-. 


l-Vmnl'-i. 

•• 

40 

51 

9 


Mu-Iims. 


< 

Mftlcw. 


40 

50 

10 





< 

Frnml. *•. 


41 

49 

10 


-) 

Bmhmanic 

Ilin- 

i 

ilalrs. 


40 

51 

9 

r'ljVHi :tjCL%\ a* VaZ*\* 

dai. 


\ 

IVrnalis. 

• * 

38 

51 

II 


Muslims. 


t 

MaIcs. 


43 

48 

9 





i 

Females. 

• • 

4lj 

49 

10 


( 

IiroJ.mar.il- 

Hin- 


MaW. 

• • 

42 

43 

10 

f.-al Pla.i., f'jvc. 


din. 



Vernal's. 


40 

50 

10 




( 



44 

45 

If 




t 


• • 

42 

49 

9 


Th*r«- i.-, no nritund division whhh i«. not progp.'hv 
t.*i%rh-*Uy .• tv*- thMi tin- v.<rt, and the fiiMir* 

♦ v- ill to outstrip the Th 


«, but the is 

; in'li*<it** that, tfir- 
Uitnl tuifaVfjtir.il'!'' 
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figures arc those of Himalaya, West (Hindu - only) ; after that the . least 
progressive arc Indo-Gangetic Plain Central, Sub-Himalaya West and Indo- 
Ganget.ic Plain West in that order. ... 

The Muslim population is more progesssive than the Hindu in every 
natural division save East Satpuras, where there is . little difference 
between the communities owing to the fact that the Hindu population in 
Mirzapur includes a large proportion of low castes and of the Dr a vidian element. 

Another noticeable feature is that in the west males are slightly less 
progressive than females, but proceeding eastwards males become noticeably 
more progressive than females. 

The figures under age-group 15-49 reflect the effect of migration. In 
the west and in the Central India Plateau immigration has been sufficient to 
give the population an acccssivc appearance. In Sub-Himalajui East and Indo- 
Gangetic Plain East the population is somewhat secessive due to emigration. 
In Himalaya West the figures of Muslims aro interesting. The} 7- clearly show 
the fact that Muslim males arc chieflj r scim-permanent immigrants mostly un- 
accompanied by their wives and that they usually return to their homes by the 
time the}'' reach 50. The female figures for 0-14 are normal and for 50 and 
over are low, which shows that- theso arc such wives as come with their hus- 
bands on their migration, have their families with them and then l’etum with 
their husbands when they retire. Elsewhere the female population is generally 
a little less accessive or secessive than the male population, which is natural. 
In the Central India Plateau, Hindu males and females are equally accessive 
wliich shows the immigration to be in considerable measure of the family type 
(c./. paragraph 9, Chapter III whoro this conclusion is arrived at from the 
actual figures of immigrants). In Sub-Himalaya East the figures suggest that 
emigration is largely of Muslims, and in Indo-Gangetic Plain East, Muslims 
emigrate more proportionally than Hindus. . 

Similar figures for all religions together by natural divisions for 1921 will 
be found on pago 74 of the Census Report, 1921, Part I ; but when attempting 
any comparisons the factors mentioned in paragraph 9 supra have to be 
remembered. As these factors have influenced the figures to a varying extent 
in the different divisions I think it unsafe to draw any conclusions from them 
as to the variations in the migrant population of each natural division since 
1921. 

Progressiveness in the natural divisions and in districts can also be 
gauged from the figures given in Subsidiar} r Table V. Apart from the effects 
of migration, epidemics and other such factors, these figures suggest that the 
largest increases in population in the next decade will occur in Indo-Gangetic 
Plain East and West, Sub-Himalaya West and East Satpuras in that order, 
with Himalaya West at the other end of the scale. As regards districts the 
greater increases will bo in Muzaffarnagnr, Ghazipur, Moradabad, Ballia and 
Azamgarh ; and smallest increases in Garhwal and Naini Tal. But again I 
would emphasize that migration, epidemics and other such outside factors, 
may and will take a large slraro in determining the 1941 population of each 
district and natural division. 

11. The next table compares the age distribution in the 23 cities of the 
province and in Cawnpore City (the most important industrial area of the 
province), with that for the province as a whole (excluding the stares'. 
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The results are .what would be expected. The proportion of young chil- 
dren (under 15) is considerably smaller in the cities than in the province as a 
whole, and more especially so in the case of Cawnpore city. The proportion 
of male children is much smaller than that of female children, but tins is 
entirely due to the higher proportions of males in the middle age periods as in 
the absolute figures, both of Cawnpore city and of the 23 cities together, male 

children easily outnumber female. At 
the working ages the city male propor- 
tions increase and exceed the provincial 
average from 15 till the end. The city 
female percentages from 15 upwards aro 
lower than those of the males until tlio 
age-group 60 and over, when they aro 
higher, but this again is only duo to the 
relatively lower proportions of females 
at the middle ages, for in the absolute 
figures males aged 60 and over exceed 
females of that .age. The city fcmnlo 
proportions exceed the provincial average from 15 to 30 and again at 60 and 
over but are below the provincial average at ages 30-60. 


Area. 

Children 0-15 per 10,000 
of each sex of total 
population in 1931. 


Males. 

Females. 

"United Provinces (Bri- 
tish Territory). 

3,894 

3,889 

Total 23 cities 

3,277 

3,726 

Cawnpore city 

2,779 

3,322 


In the case of Cawnpore city the proportion of males exceeds the pro* 
vincial average from 15 to 50 (especially at the ages 20-40) and is below tho 
average at ages 50 and over ; that of females exceeds the provincial average 
only from 15 to 40 (especially at ages 20-30). 


Generally speaking therefore the population of the cities differs from tho 
provincial population in having a higher proportion of persons, especially 
males, in the middle periods, i.e., the working periods of life. This distribution 
is especially pronounced in Cawnpore city, where not only is the proportion 
of children lower than in the cities as a whole but the proportion of old pcoplo 
is markedly below either the provincial average or that of the cities. 

This state of affairs is the natural outcome of the migration of labour 
into tho cities. Tho migrants are almost entirely of the ages 20-40 ; and in 
the majority of cases males migrate alone, leaving their families at homo to 
tend their cultivation, returning later in life to retire and scttlo in their homo 
villages. 


The marginal table shows the variations in the number of males and 

females per 10,000 of 
each sex in tho nge- 
groups 0-15, 15 40,1 
and 40 and over for 
tho 23 cities together, 
and for Cawnpore 
city separately, at 
each of the last three 
censuses. In the case 
of all the cities to- 
gether the proportion 
of both males and ft** 
males at ages 1540 
have increased, espe- 
cially in the la4, de- 
cade. (The temporary 
set-hack iri the ease 
of {final's in 1021 
was due to influenza 
mortal »tv. We liavn 


Asr- 

p. 

non* per 10.000 of each iwx of nil ages. 

1931. 

1521. 

1911. 

Male*. 

Feny»V*. 

Males. 

Female*. 

Mal«s. 

Female*. 





Tct-.l cf 23 citUa.* 



C-’.5 . . 


3.277 

3.725 

3.117 

3.433 

3,132 

3.335 

1**^0 *• 

• . 

4.575 

4.347 

4.425 

4,027 

4,335 

4. COO 

A* e:.i eivr 

. - 

2.C-I3 

1.927 

2.453 

2.533 

2.433 

2.555 





r. M rc;*/r? 



C- 15 .. 

♦ . 



*.» i t 


2.471 

3.005 

2A57 


.. 

- , 

* « if 


* t ! -f 
i * ✓ 

4.T--.2 

5.033 

4.5':5 

X' Wz? 

-• 


! t :r. 

* *» 1 

2 * » ■» 

2.3-.0 

?.v/. 
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hero again a dear illustration of how that epidemic was moro fatal in the case 
of females at the reproductive ages.) The smoothing of ages in part accounts 
for this, but the large movement of labour into the cities at the end of the decade- 
(women also taking part, though to a less extent than men) is also in part 
responsible. An increase in the percentage of children is also noticeable, due 
to the general increase in children throughout the province. The proportion 
of older people consequently shows a decline. 

As regards Cawnporo city the variations arc similar in character to those 
in the rest of the cities (though the set-back in the case of females aged 
15 -10 in 1021 is replaced by a marked advance). 

12. In Subsidiary Table III of this chapter will be found the age distri- 
bution of 1,000 of each 
sex of certain selected 
castes. It should ho 
noted that these figures 
aro based on the un- 
smoothed ages. In the 
margin are given figures 
for three age-periods of 
certain of those castes 
representative of various 
strata of society and 
various kinds of occu- 
pations. 


The percentage of children among the higher castes is notably low and 
the percentage increases steadily as we proceed downwards in the caste scale 
until the figure for the low castes is very high. In the case of Muslims the 
proportions compare with those of the intermediate Hindu castes, though 
the Julaha figure is higher than that of any Hindu caste. 

The last two columns show clearly how much lower the survival value is 
in the case of the lower castes. The value increases as we pass up the social 
scale. The Muslim survival value is about the same as that of the middle 
Hindu castes, except in the case of Julahns, where it approximates to that of 
the Hindu lower castes. In the case of Muslims, males have a higher survival 
value than females. With Hindus it is often the other way. More will be 
said on tins subject later. The proportion of males in the middle age-group 
is remarkably uniform in tlio upper and middle Hindu castes, but is lower in 
tlie case of their lower castes and in the case of Muslims. The proportion of 
females in this age-group is somewhat moro variable, with a tendency to he 
liigher in the case of the lower Hindu castes. The male proportion exceeds 
the female in the case of the higher and middle Hindu castes, notablo differences 
occurring in the case of Kayasthas, Jafs and Sonars ; hut the roverso is true for 
the lower castes. 

In Subsidiary Table III the castes have been arranged in the order of 
frequency of infant marriago, i.e., according to the proportion (starting with 
the highest) which the number of married and widowed females under 14 years 
of ago bears to the total female population. (The order is -virtually the samo • 
if the proportion to married and widowed females of all ages is taken.) It is 
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Natural 

fecundity. 


noticeable that in the case of those castes with winch infant marriage is more 
common, children under 6 years of age arc proportionally more numerous and 
persons 44 and over are relatively fewer, a fact which speaks for itself. 

13. In columns 2-4 of Subsidiary Table V to this chapter is given the 
proportion of children under 10 to persons aged 15-40 in each district and 
natural divisions at each of the last three censuses, but a better measure of 
the natural fecundity of tho population is obtained from the figures given in 
columns 5-7 of that table, which show the number of children of both sexes 
under ten as a percentage of the married females between 15 and 40, i.e., in the 
reproductive period of their lives. 

• 

Even these figures do not provide an altogether satisfactory index of 
fertility as they depend on several factors other than the rate of reproduction 
by females. The figures we really want are the average numbers of children 
born to women of various religions and castes in the different parts of the prov- 
ince during the reproductive period of their lives (though it will be recognized 
that this may not altogether be a measure of fertility, for births may be checked 
by design. In this province, however, I am credibly informed that contracep- 
tive methods are never practised in wedlock save to a small extent among some 
of the educated higher classes). 

It was at one time hoped to collect such figures in certain selected areas 
from which to obtain direct data, but the political state of the province about 
the time of the census, rendered any such delicate enquiries quite out of the 
question. Unfortunately the vital statistics are too unreliable to help much, 
and in any case castewise birth returns are not available, nor, of course, are 
the figures for married females between 15 and 40 years of age at each of the 
intercensal years. 

So, perforce, we must fall back on the index referred to above, but in 
considering the figures the following points must be borne in mind : — 

(1) The number of children alive aged 0-10 is the number of those 

who have survived, and the index is thus rather one of survivals 
than of actual, births or fertility. 

(2) Reproduction is affected if married women die more freely at the 

reproductive ages than at other ages, so that the index may be 
affected by this factor which is quite unconnected with fertility. 
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Tile fecundity figures for 1931 arc illustrated in diagram no. 38. 

Diagram 38 

M A' P 

SHOWING NATURAL FECUNDITY 



The proportion is highest in Indo-Gangetic Plain East (171), next come 
Indo-Gangeiic Plain West (167), Sub-Himalaya West (165), East Satpuras 
(164) and Sub-Himalaya East (161) followed at some distance by the Central 
India Plateau (155) and Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central (153) ; and far behind 
everywhere else comes Himalaya West (143). It is highest in districts Muzaffar- 
nagar (184), Ghazipur (178), Moradabad (177), Ballia (173) and Azamgarh 
(172); and lowest in Tchri-Garhwal State (124) and districts Garhwal (138), 
Eaini Tal (139), Sultanpur (140) and Dobra Dun (144). 

These variations in many cases will bo scon to bo tho result of a high or 
low proportion of married females between tho ages of 15 and 40. 

The fecundity of tho province as a whole is tho same at this census as in 
1921. The proportion has increased in Himalaya West (+1), Sub-Himalaya 
West (+5), Indo-Gangetic Plain West (-j-1) and Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 
(+1) and has decreased in Central India Plateau ( — 15), East Satpuras (—5). 
Sub-Himalaya East ( — 1) and Indo-Gangetic Plain East ( — 7). The decrease 
in tho Central India Plateau is very marked and to a less extent in Indo- 
Gangetic Plain, East and East Satpuras. It was in these natural divisions that 
the largest increases occurred between 1911 and 1921, and a glance at columns 
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15 and 16 of Subsidiary Table V will show that hero again the second factor 
referred to above was responsible, viz., the decrease in the percentage of 
married females aged 15-40 between 1911 and 1921. This, and the uneven 
variations in some pf the other district figures, arc the result of the influenza 
epidemic, which was very uneven in its incidence throughout the province, 
and, where prevalent, was especially fatal to females at the reproductive ages 
whilst it was not so fatal among children. So the proportion of the latter to 
the former rose sharply where the epidemic was severe between 1911 and 1921, 
and the elapse of another decade has seen a return to moie normal figures. 


The proportion of children to married females in the reproductive ages 
among Brahmanic Hindus, Aryas and Muslims in each natural division will 
be found in columns 5-7 of Subsidiary Table V-A to this chapter. 

The fecundity of Muslims is everywhere greater than that of Brahmanic 
Hindus, but especially so in Sub-Himalaya East (4-21) and only to a very small 
extent in East Satpuras (+1). The difference for the province as a whole is 
11 or nearly 7 per cent, and it is noteworthy that this higher fecundity figure 
persists even though the proportion of married females aged 15-40 to total 
females, shown in column 14, is the same or even higher for Muslims. The Arya 
figures are disturbed by conversions which take place at mature ages and 
this accounts for their low fecundity figure in most of the natural divisions. 
In the province as a whole their fecundity is between that of Brahmanic Hindus 
and Muslims, being 2\ per cent, higher than that of the former. 


The proportion of children under 14 years of age to married females 
between 14 and 43 for certain selected castes are shown in column 3 of Subsi- 
diary Table IV. As mentioned above, these figures must be studied in con- 
junction with those in column 6 for the number of married females aged 14-43 
per 100 of all females. 


Caste. 

Number 
of children 
under 14 
per 100 
married 
females 
aged 14- 
43. 

Number 
of married 
females 
aged 14-43 
per 100 
total 
females. 

• 

Percentage 
of females 
to total 
popula- 
tion. 

Bhuinhar 

189 

37 

48-4 

Brahman 

183 

37 

46-9 

Kayastha 

199 

36 

45-5 

Rajput . . 

178 

39 

46-4 

Vaishya . . 

186 

39 

45-9 

Julaha .. 

196 

41 

47-9 

Pathan . . 

197 

39 

47-1 

Saiyid . . 

200 

37 

47-4 

Shaikh . . 

191 

40 

46-4 

Bhangi . . 

187 

43 

47-3 

Chamar . . 

181 

43 

48-9 

Dhobi 

186 

42 

48-2 

Dom (plains) 

178 

42 

49-5 

Halwai . . 

191 

40 

46-0 

Daniya . . 

199 

40 

49-3 

Pnsi 

180 

43' 

48-9 

Silpkar . . 

156 

' 45 

48-3 

Jftfc • • • • 

203 

40 

43*7 


second and third columns for the lower 
arrived at — 


The marginal figures of certain 
selected representative castes are of 
considerable interest in this con- 
nexion. The first point of note is 
the high fecundity figure for Muslims 
in spite of the fairly high figures for 
the proportion of married females 
between 14 and 43. The Saiyid 
figure is high as a result of the lower 
figure in the third column. 

The next point is that although 
the fecundity figure for some of the 
lower Hindu castes is high, in several 
instances the low caste figure is. as 
low or lower than that of the higher 
castes. The explanation of this lies 
in the figure in the third column. 
The proportion of married females 
at the leproductive ages is invari- 
ably lower in the case of the higher 
castes both Hindu and Muslim, and 
this forces up the fecundity figure. 
By comparing the figures in the 
castes the following decisions may be 


(1) The fecundity of Brahmans and Rajputs is about the same allow- 
ing for the higher figure in the third column in the case of the 
latter. 


(2) Bhuinhars are more fertile than Brahmans. 



A* a general rule it will he found that in tin* ease of the lower Hindu east os 
th' lr number.* have inrr. , a , ‘**«l in the pa«t thirty years (ns against decreases 
in ih" ease #*f th»* higher caste 1 *) not only heeause they are somewhat. more 
fertile hut heeau'-e they have u greater proportion of females and a greater 
proportion of these are married females at the reproductive ages. 

Adverting to the ease of SilpJcars, they have a fairly high proportion of 
females among them and an unusually high percentage of their females are 
mnrrh-d and at the reproductive ages so that in spite of their low fecundity 
figure (for which explanations have already been suggested) they have increased 
by :10*,1 percent, since 1901.* 

hi. Columns 8 13 of Subsidiary Table V give the proportions of ouch 
e.\ aged (Hi and over jkt 100 of those aged IS -10. at each of the last throe 

* *n> - incr. B'O in Jlrol.liuinlr -iiM-r 1921 i»9’7 |«r«vin. (W -Jr 15 of ClmpU.rXII.) 
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censuses. In the province as a whole longevity is only slightly mote in evidence 
in the case of females than in that of males, but the figures of both males and 
females vary considerably between the natural divisions and districts. The 
proportions are illustratod in the case of males in diagram no. 39 and for females 
in diagram no. 40. 

Diagram 39 

' ; MA.P 

SHOWING. LONGEVITY IN MALES 
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Diagram 40 

MAP 

SHOWING LONGEVITY IN FEMALES 



Malo longevity is markedly low in the Central India Plateau and has Mala, 
been so for the last thirty years. Mr. Blunt in 1911 attributed this to the effects 
of famino as Bundolkhancl is notoriously the most precarious part of the prov- 
ince, and famino affeots old people more, and men more than women. Tho 
famine of 1907-0S may in part bo responsible for this as those who wero old then 
would now bo 70 years or over but I think the chief reason is that this part of 
the province is “ extremely unhealthy and climate severe ; and an unresponsive 
soil and very low water level involve a degree of exposure and exertion which 
the physique of tho people is unable to sustain.”* 

This applies in a lesser degree to East Satpuras. Tho low figure in Xaini 
Tal and Pilibhit is largely due to the unhealthiness of the climate, end con- 
versely tho longevity in Toliri-Garhwal State, Garhwal and Almora are partly 
the result of a good climate. But another factor is at work here as well. viz. 
migration, partly periodic and partly semi-permanent. These emigrants are 
mostly males between the ages of 15 and 40 and the result is that ike numbers 
lietween these ages left at homo arc reduced and the pro? vmlon of older men 
who are left at homo rises. Many of the emigrants from t;.: *iH? to the Bhabar 

* Ces'ra U pert, 1321, Part I, pi?: IT. 

30 
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Females. 


Longevity by 
religion . 


Longevity by 
caste. 


of Naini Tal district and plainsmen move into the Tarai of both Naim Tal and 
Piliblut districts. This has the opposite effect. Males of 15 — 40 are increasod 
in nut bers and so down goes the proportion of such old people who havo sur- 
vived the adverse climate. Tho high figures of Azamgarh, Bonaros, Ghazipur 
and Ballia are in part explained by the large number* of emigrants who leave 
this area for Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, Assam and the Central Provinces. These 
will mostly be aged between 20 and 40 and so reduce the numbers left of these 
ages and put up the proportion of older peoplo. 

Pemale longevity is much more evenly distributed over tho province. 
The figure is low only in the Central India Plateau, and even here it is much 
higher than for males (which fact supports tho explanation offered, that it is 
due to the more exacting nature of agricultural work). Longevity is very 
high in Tchri-Garhwal State and in a block of districts comprising Gonda and 
Basti of Sub -Himalaya East, and Bara Banki, Eyzabad and Sultanpur of 
Indo-Gangetic Plain Central, and is fairly high throughout the rest of those 
natural divisions and Indo-Gangetic Plain East. 

A general rise in the longevity figuros of both males and females will bo 
noticed betwoen 1911 and 1921. This was undoubtedly the result of tho 
influenza epidomic which was more fatal to those at middle age than to eithor 
young children or the older folic. As tho proportion at tho middle ages was 
reduced so the proportion of the oldor people automatically increased. 

The survivors oi those aged 15 — 40 in 1921 whose numbers were especially 
reduced by influenza are now aged 25 — 50. The number ovor 40 at this census 
is thus somewhat less than normal on account of the deaths from that epidemic 
of those who would now have been 40 — 50.; and the number aged 16 — 40 is 
recovering on account of the advent of the survivors of those who were aged 
5 — 15 in 1921. But this alone would not account for the very large drop in 
the longevity figures, slightly more pronounced in the case of females than of 
males. There is no doubt that a large part of these decreases is due to the 
smoothing of ages at this census, which, as has been explained in paragraph 5 
supra, has resulted in a general reduction of ages, especially of the higher ages, 
and more so in the case of females whose ages have always been more a mattor 
of guesswork than those of males. 

Tho figures in columns 8 — 11 of Subsidiary Table V-A show that for tho 
province as a whole longevity is about the same for Muslim males and fomalos 
and Hindu females, but is somewhat less for Hindu males. 

The low figure for Muslim males and females in Himalaya, West is due 
to the fact that Muslims in those parts are mostly semi-permanent migrant 
traders and businessmen, who eventually retire with thoir families to then* 
homes in other parts of the province. In all the other natural divisions tho 
Muslim male figure exceeds the Hindu male figure and Muslim femalo figure 
is near to or slightly more than the Hindu female figure. 

The figures concerned will be found in columns 3 and 4 of Subsidiary 
Table IV. It must be remembered that these are based on tho unsmoothod 
age figures. In tho margin are given the highest and lowest figuros. In this 

connexion the tablo in paragraph 12 
'supra may also bo studied. Longe- 
vity is evidently found among the 
higher castes, and the low castos 
aro all to be found at the other end 
of tho scale. One reason for this is 
that the higher castes live more 
sheltered lives, and in tho case of 
females tho prohibition of widow 
remarriage preserves many of thoir 
women from the troubles and dangors 
of child-birth. The high figures for 
old Brahman and Bhuinhar women 
(especially widows) aro vory remark- 
able. The lower castes generally 
speaking die younger a*-' thoir livos 
are harder and their womenfolk bear 


Cnste. 

Number aged 43 and over 
per 100 aged 14 — 43 
years. 

Males. 

Females. 

Bhuinhnr 



41 

42 

Bmlimnn 



39 

41 

Snivid 



40 

35 

Toga .. 


a • 

41 

37 

KnvnsUin 



38 

40 

Bhnt . . 



37 

40 

Rajput 



38 

37 

Mughal 



38 

36 

Kisnn 



26 

33 

Bhnngi 



28 

27 

Knchiii 



28 

28 

Chnrrmr 



29 

30 

Bodli 



29 

30 

T’n.ni . . 



30 

30 

Garirvriyn 



30 

31 

Dhobi 



30 

31 
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children as long as they are capablo of doing so. The effect of early marriage 
on longevity has already been luentionod in paragraph 12 supra. The propor- 
tion of thoso aged 44 and ovor in those castes which are more addicted to early 
marriage, is noticeably lower. 

15. Statistics of vital occurrences are published annually by the Direc- 
tor of Public Health as appendices to tho annual report of his department. 
For reasons explained in paragraph 56 of Chapter I these statistics are not very 
accurate. (An attempt has been mado in paragraph 59 of that chapter to 
estimate tho probablo error therein.) But in spite of this the vital statistics 
are of value in analysing tho census statistics. 

Apart from tho inaccurac} 1- of tho actual returns another point has to be 
borne in mind. The birth and death rates published by the Public Health Depart- 
ment for tho intercensal years are all based on the population figures of the last, 
consus so that they do not represent tho true rates at the intorcensal years as the 
population varies from year to year. For this reason also the statistics presented 
in the annual reports referred to above do not quite represent the facts of the 
case, but by combining the figures of tho now census with those of last census 
it is possible to climinuto most of tho error duo to this cause. It is true that the 
magnitude of this error is fat loss than that duo to the incomplete recording of 
births and deaths, nevertheless it is worth while eliminating it. The method 
I have employed is as follows. Tho number of births in the decade was added 
to tho population enumerated in 1921 and the number of deaths subtracted. 
Had tho vital statistics been correct and had there been no migration into or 
out of tho province tho rosult should have been tho enumerated population of 
1931. Actualfy a deficit of S93,944 persons was found, which is the algebraic 
sum of the errors in the vital statistics and the balance of migration in the 
decade. Tho population at each intorcensal year was then calculated as the 
population of the previous year plus the rocordod births of the year, minus 
the recorded deaths, plus a correction equal to one-tenth of the deficit on the 
decade, i.e., 89,394. 

The birth and death rates shown in columns 5 and 6 of Subsidiary Table 
V of Chapter I have been calculated on the population of 1921 ; but the rates 
shown in Subsidiary Tables VII, VIII and X of the present chapter are based 
on tho population of each intorcensal year calculated as above. 


The vital 
statistics. 
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The first point of note is that the male birth-rate is everywhere higher 
than the female, being 12 - 3 per cent, higher for the province as a whole. This 
difference is greater in the west and grows less marked proceeding eastwards 
(excluding Himalaya West, where the male and female rates are closer than 
anywhere else). 

Another feature of these rates is the close correspondence between the 
male and female figures. The curves are parallel almost everywhere. 

Again, omitting Himalaya West it will be scon that birth-rates are higher 
in the west and decrease steadily towards the cast. The lowest rates of all 
occur in Sub-Himalaya East. I strongly suspect that at any rate part of this is 


1930 
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duo to incomplete rocording of tho vital statistics for it is very noteworthy 
that where the population i‘b densest or whore communications are difficult as in 
Himalaya West and East Satpuras, there tho birth-rate is lower. 

As regards tho rates themselves they are unusually low for this province, 
averaging only 34*4 per millc per annum for both sexes together. The rate 
based on the 1921 population throughout averages 35*1, compared with 42‘3 
for the decade 1911 — 21 and 41*4 for 1901 — 11 (worked out on the calculated 
population for each intorccnsal year these figures would each be somewhat 
higher as tho population foil between 1901 and 1911 and between 1911 and 
1921). Tho present decrease is in part due to the relatively greater omissions 
in tho vital statistics in tho past decade, but allowing for the probable omissions 
in both decades there has been a considerable decline in the total number of 
birfclis in tho past ton years. This may be ascribed to the after-effects of the 
influenza epidemic, which not only reduced the proportion of people at the 
reproductive agos but also greatly lowered tho vitality of the suvivors. These 
are factors which are fast disappearing and the next decade should see an 
increase in the birth-rate, provided tho vital statistics do not become still further 
incomplete. 

The effect of the lean year 1928 (u'hon tho kharif crops, the chief food of 
agriculturists, failed) on tho vitality of tho people is clearly reflected in the 
fall in birth-rate in 1929. 

Had the figure for births calculated in paragraph 59 of Chapter I been 
used, the average birth-rate based on tho population of 1921 v r ould have been 
41 ‘3 for tho province instead of 35*1 and I regard this figure as much nearer the 
truth. As a considerable part of tho orror in tho record of births existed at 
previous ccnsusos the correct birth-rate figures for those censuses v r ould have 
boon corresponding^ higlior. 
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Death-rates. 
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Tiro death-rates based oh the population of each intercensal year cal- 
culated as explained above, but in this case worked out for irialoB on the total 



The first point of note is the fact that in the province as a whole, omitting 
the unhealthy year 1921 the death-rate has been remarkably oven, owing ot 
courso to tho absence of opidomics. Further it has been amazingly low, averag- 
ing only 26*3 por mille per annum in tho case of males and 25'4 for females in 
the ton years, based on tho calculated population of each intercensal year. Tho 
avorago based on tho 1921 population throughout comes to 20*4 for both sexes 
together compared with 40*2 for 1911 — 21 and 39'7 for 1901 — 11. (Hero 
again tho figures based on tho calculated population of oach intcreonsal year 
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would have boon somewhat higher.) Pari of this reduction is duo to larger 
omissions in recording deaths, hut overwhelmingly tho greater part is duo to 
the absence of epidemics. 

.For the province ns n- wholo the female figure was in every year of the lnht 
decade below the male tigure. but- the disparity is very small, far less than that 
in the birth-rates. Hut- whereas in the case of the hirth-rato tho fomalo figuro 
everywhere was below the male figure it is noteworthy that in Himalaya West 
and Twln-Gnngctic Plain West the femalo death-rate nlways exceeded the male 
and in Sub-Himalaya West it did so from 1020 till tho end of tho doendo. 

As between the natural divisions the donth-rnto is, goncrnlly sponking, 
higher in tho west. Again this suggests under-recording in tho vital statistics 
in the more congested areas of tho cast. The rate is highest in Sub-Himalaya 
West on account of its relat ively unhealthy climate. Tho rato in Sub-Himalaya 
Kast is undoubtedly low to a huge extent as the result of an imperfect record. 

Had the figure for deaths estimated in paragraph 50 oi Chapter I been 
taken, the. average death-rate based on the population of 1021 would have been 
33*8 for the province instead of 20-4. and this is, I consider, a closer approxi- 
mation to the truth. As the vital statistics of provious censuses also suffered 
from omissions the correct death-rato figures for provious consuscs would have 
been correspondingly higher. 

These estimated birth and death rates (41*3 and 33*S respectively) may 
be compared with tho nvorago for 1025 — 20 for Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland of 1 7*15 and 12*5 respectively. Hie birth and death rates of this prov- 
ince wore*, respectively, 2J and n little over 2$ times the corresponding rates 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and that in a decade in this province 
somewhat unfavourable to births and free from serious epidemics. 

Ifi. The death-rates referred to in the previous paragraph arc general 
death-rates, i.e., they are. ratios between the entire population of the province 
or natural division and all deaths which occur in a year/ Such figures may 
he calculated for a special class or group of the population. Thus we may con- 
sider each age-group by itself and find the death-rate for it alone. Such would 
he called specific death-rates by age-groups. Or wo might consider deaths from 
certain diseases separately; these would be specific death-rates by disease. 
In this paragraph we will consider specific death-rates by age-groups. In 
Subsidiary Table IX will be found stat istics, based on the returns of tho Public 
Health Department, for the deat h-rates in 1921 and 1931 per millo of each sex 
living at the same age, for certain age-groups. These figures aro illustrated 
in diagram no. 43. 

• Strictly i>pei0:m3 lli<* tlMth-lutei *btwn in Snb-.iiiimy Tnble VJJI nro specific dealh-rotes by box. 


Specific death 
rates. 
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Avemgo deaths pop millo 
o! each sox in decado 
1921—30. 


To secure figures for any intcrcensal year ■would involve calculating the 
number of persons alive in each age-group in that particular year. This would in 

— — -—i any case be a complicated calculation 

otcMh sox h» P dc«ado° and, as a matter of fact, the requisite 

Ago. 1921—30. data is not available. Moreovor tho 

Males. Females. death-rates in no particular intcr- 

. censal year of tho past decado pre- 

tindcr i year .. .. 211*0 181*6 sented any special features. 

^ 0 ;; " " ^'5 In tho margin are given figures for 

io — is* ” 7-8 8-4 the averago number of deaths at 

wZfo " " Ij'.g certain ages for males and females 

30 — 40 !! h o 14-2 separately, based on tho averago 

•• •• 20;| *7-4 recorded deaths of tho decado and 

co and over ” ” 79.2 67*2 the average number of males and 

■ — — — females living in each age-group in 

1021 and 1031. These figures are illustrated in diagram no. 44. 


Males. 

Females. 

211-0 

181-6 

49-3 

43-5 

10-4 

10-3 

7-8 

8-4 

8-7 

10-4 

11-0 

12-6 

14-0 

14-2 

20-3 

17-4 

35-3 

30-4 

79-2 

67-2 
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The devil h-rat o for both males and females is very high in infancy, especial 
for males, lmt falls fo its lowest- by the age of 10 for both males and female 
Then for males it rises, gradually up to 40 and aft er that increasingly fast. F 
females after 10 mortality rates rise more steeply ns they approach the 
of child-bearing, and from age 10 till 3S the femalo rate always exceeds *' 
male. The rise is steepest for females between 10 and lo showing the r ‘* 
that women run in bearing their first, children. The fact that after 
female mortality rates continue to increase and keep above the J . ,I; j, 3 ', un 
till 3S, is the result of the reduced physique of women who _h< vir * 0< ’ ' ** 
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as at present constituted is more, so to speak, vulnerable than at any time 
since 1901, and hence epidemics, if they did secure a hold, would result in 
relatively heavier mortality than at any time during the past 30 years. 

18. In the margin are shown the number of recorded deaths, male and 

female, at the age of 
under 1 year, per mille 
of recorded births, for 
each year of the last 
decade. 


Year. 

Deaths at age 0-1 per 
mille of rocordod births. 

Births por mille of total 
population. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1921 



240-6 

232-0 

18-1 

16-3 

1922 



189-5 

177-4 

17-1 

15-3 

1923 



174-3 

164-0 

19-1 

17-0 

1924 



198-1 

185-2 

18-2 

16-4 

1925 


• • 

179-4 

171-0 

17-1 

15-2 

1926 



183-3 

1.70-6 

17-8 

15-8 

1927 


• • 

157-0 

145-9 

18-9 

16-9 

1928 



165-9 

153-2 

19-5 

17-4 

1929 



173-5 

163-3 

17-3 

15-4 

1930 


.. 

177-0 

163*7 

18-6 

16-6 

Average 1921-30 

■* 

183-3 

172-1 

18-2 

16-2 


The great majority of deaths of infants take place during the first few 
days or weeks of life, so that these figures (were the vital statistics correct), 
would give us a very close approximation to the actual infantile mortality rates. 
It is also evident that these figures must be considered in conjunction with 
annual recorded birth-rates, which are therefore also shown. The figures are 
far lower than those of the previous decade. . This is in some measure due to 
greater omissions in the vital statistics ( vide paragraph 69 of Chapter I and 
paragraphs 8 and 9 of Chapter V). 

The relation between the recorded rate for males and the recorded rate for 
females has kept much about the same in the decade, though it is noteworthy 
that the difference averaged 10*5 per mille in the first quinquennium as against 
12*0 in the second. In spite of the admitted and well-known fact that in this 
country greater care is taken of male than of female infants, mortality among 
males under a year old has in the decade averaged 11 per mille more than 
among females. This is commonly the case all over the world, for everywhere 
girl babies are less delicate than boy babies. 

In European countries great efforts have been made to improve the 
condition under which children of all classes are bom. In England and Wales 
the rate of infantile mortality for the ten years 1876 to 1885 was 142 per mille. 
Improvement has come most rapidly since the beginning of the present 
ccntujy, and the rate in 1931 was as low as 66. In the margin for the purpose 

of comparison are given the latest 


Country. 

Deaths 
under 1 year 
por 1,000 
births. 

, 

Birth-rnlo 
por 1,000 
total popu- 
lation. 

Norway 


55 

16-7 

Australia 


47 

■ 19-9 

Nothcrlnnds 


50 

22-2 

Denmark 


83 

18-7 

England and Wales 


66 

16-3 

Canaria . . 


89 

23-9 

Franco 


76 

17-4 

Gcmrnnv 


83 

16-0 

Northern Ireland 


73 

20-4 

Scotland , . 


82 

19-0 

Belgium 

• • 

93 

18-7 

Italy . . 


125 

24-9 

United Provinces 


178 

34-4 


figures for both sexes together of 
certain other countries. How rela- 
tively and absolutely great is the 
waste of life in this province owing 
to lack of care of the mother and 
child at the time of birth is plainly 
shown by these figures. Moreover, 
the position is still more serious than 
these figures show, because the figures 
given here for this province take 
no account of the omissions in the 
record of births and deaths. From 
the figures calculated in paragraph 59 
of Chapter I, it can easily be deduced 
(males 387 thousand, females 413 thousand) 
of 0 and 10 in the past decade than were 


that 800 thousand cliildren 
more died between the ages 
recorded. The majority of these probably represent infants who died almost 
as soon as they wero bom and whose birth and death was either unnoticed 
by the rural reporting agency, viz., the village -watchman, or forgotten 
before the report was made. 

If these were taken into account and the calculated births used, the 
infantile mortality rates per mille of births would average for the past decade 
nudes 198, females 190, and both sexes together 194. 
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it is noteworthy that in these corrected figures female infant mortality 
more nearly approaches male mortality, because omissions in the case of female 
births and deaths are greater. 

In the margin are given the number per mille of deaths at age under 1 

year for certain age-periods based on 
the record of the past decade. The 
figures suggest that .the first week of 
life is slightly more dangerous for 
boys than for girls and the next three 
weeks though far less dangerous to 
girls or boys than the first week are 
relatively still more dangerous to boys 
than to girls. After the first month 
the girls are at a slight disadvantage 
and, although the chances of survival 
for both are improving, in the second 
six months of life girls have still less 
hope of survival than boys. Of those 
babies who die in the first year of 
their lives, nearly one-half die in the 
first month and over three-quarters 
in the first six months. Out of every 1,000 babies bom in this province in 
the last decade 54 died within a week, 84 within a month, and 139 within six 
months. The corresponding figures for male babies were 56, 87 and 143, 
and for female babies 52, 81 and 134. 

During the past decade Maternity and Child-Welfare work has been 
introduced into the province on an organized basis. Almost all district 
headquarters now have maternity centres, and considerable attention has 
been given to the training of dais (midwives). But the task is an immense 
one and it will only be by patient years of work that effects will become 
noticeable. 


Ago at death. 

t 

1 

I 

1 

Number who died aged.j 
less than 1 year in the 1 
docado 1921-30, per i 

mille of total deaths. ' 

Males. 

1 

! 

Females. 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

Less than 1 week 

305 

302 

1 week but less than 1 month 

171 

168 

1 month but less than 6 
months. 

304 

307 

6 months but less than 1 year 

220 

, 

223 
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CHAPTER XV. — AGE. 


19. In Subsidiary Table X at the end of tins chapter figures are exhibited 
showing the numbers of deaths reported each year of the decade as duo to fover, 
plague, cholera and small-pox. This subject has already been referred to in 
paragraph 56 of Chapter I. I will hero content myself with a graphical 
illustration of the figures. 


DEATH-RATES PER MILLE MALES A FEMALES FROM CERTAIN 

DISEASES , 1921-30. UNITED PROVINCES (BRITISH TERRITORY). 
MALES FIRM LINE. 


Diagram 45 





The annual death-rate from fever is far in excess of that from plague, 
cholera or small-pox. In the diagram the death-rates from fever liavo been 
plotted on a scale equal to one-tenth that used for the othor diseases, and further 
the origin has been taken at 10 instead of zero. 

From the fever curve it will be seen that only in 1921 was mortality from 
this disease unusually severe. It was above the average of the decade in 3 024, 
an aftermath of the extensive floods of that year. It was lowest in 1928, the 
year of drought showing that the bulk of fever, is malarial and how much of 
it- is due to the drying up of the rains after a normal or heavy monsoon. It is 
noteworthy that, the cleath-rato of females from fever is always lower than that 
of males due no doubt in part to the fact that males are in tho course of their 
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agricultural labours more exposed to the weather. But another cause is the 
fact that a very large proportion of women die as a result of the perils and troubles 
attendant on child-birth and so the proportion of female deaths from, other 
causes is naturally reduced. 

Plague has been far less severe in this decade than since it made its first 
appearance some two decades ago. It was worse than usual in 1923 and 1928. 
The curve shows how much more vital it is to females than to males due to their 
living more indoors than men as a result of their household duties and to the 
fact that when houses are evacuated it is the wife who continually returns to 
her permanent home to see that all is in order or to get something that in the 
hurry of flight she has left behind. As Sir. Blunt pointed out* to enter an in- 
fected house which has been evacuated for any length of time is extremely 
dangerous, for the infected fleas have left the dead rats and are still there ready 
to attack the first living thing that presents itself. 

Cholera was at its worst in the opening year of the decade, was bad again 
in 1924 and was on the rise at the end of the decade. It appears to be slightly 
more vital to females than to males. 

The mortality from small-pox has been very small and the disease does 
not appear to differentiate between the sexes. Mortality rose from 1923 to 
1926 and thereafter subsided till 1928 after which it rose again slightly. 

20. In the next table are shown the actual recorded deaths (both sexes 
together) for each month of the past decade, and these figures are illustrated in 
diagram no. 46. 


Plague. 


Cholera. 


Small-pox. 


Deaths by 
months. 


* Vidi Census Report, 1911, Part I, page 44. 



[dual number of deaths ( both sexes) by months , 1921 - 30 . United Provinces ( British Territory ). 



Based on the calculated population of each intereenBal year. 
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fever are also returned in June. April and May find plague at it? height. Cholera 
occurs anywhere between April and October. Small-pox usually appears in 
April, May and June. 

It is not surprising to find that the months with the highest death-rates 
are April, May and June, October and November. January to March, July 
and August are the healthier months. 

These facts are illustrated in diagram 47 which shows the average (1921-30) 
death-rate for both sexes together (worked out at what it would have been in a 
whole year had mortality continued at the rate that obtained in each month) 
for each month of the year. 

The actual figures are given in the margin. It should be noticed that 

these rates are based on the 1921 

Avorago annual population throughout but this docs 
Month. doath-rato por no t affect the relative figures as 

between months. 


January 




24*78 

February 




23*93 

March 




23*58 

April 




28*19 

May 



• • 

28*69 

Juno 

t • 


• • 

29*62 

July 

• t 


• • 

23*95 

August 

• • 

• • 


24*13 

Soptombor 


• • 


26*69 

Oetobor 

• • 

• • 

• • 

28*45 

November 

• • 

• • 

• • 

28*40 

Decomber 

• • 

• • 

• • 

26*75 

Wholo year 

• • 

• • 

• • 

26*43 
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birth, dea£h and survival rates by religion. 

21. The next statement shows birth, death and survival rates (calculated 
throughout on the 1921 population) by religion for each year of the last decade. 

Statement shoxoing birth and death-rates and excess of birth over death rates by 
religion# during the years 1921 — 30, and the mean rates for the same (period . 


■Year. 

' 

Hindus. 

Muslims. 

Christians. 

Other classes 

Total. 

r 

Birth-rato 

34-62 

35-09 

7-73 

6-54 

34-39 

1 

1921 

Death-rate . . . . •" 

39-82 

40-52. 

6-55 

7-38 

39-57 


Excess of birth-rate over death- 

—5-20 

—5-43 

+ 1-18' 

-0-84 

—5-18 

1 

rate. 






f 

Birth-rate 

32-28 

33-47 

6-83 

6-15 

32-17 

1922 

Death-rate 

25-59 

23-13 

3-49 

4*80 

25-01 

1 

Excess of birth-rate over death- 

6-69 

10-34 

3-34 

1-35 

7-16 

i 

rate. 






- 

Birth-rate 

36-15 

37-61 

7-83 

6-70 

36-04 

1923 ..4 

Death-rate 

23-54 

23-81 

3-40 

4-32 

23-37 


Excess of birth-rate over death- 

12-61 

13-80 

4-43 

2-38 

12-67 

- 

rate. 






* 

Birth-rate 

34-80 

36-32 

8-11 

5-84 

34-72 

1924 -.-I 

Death-rate 

28-68 

27-76 

3-78 

5-29 

28-29 


Excess of birth-rate over death- 

6-12 

8-56 

4-33 

0-55 

6-43 

. 

rate. 






f 

Birth-rato 

32-62 

35-29 

7-69 

7-57 

32-73 

1 

1925 

Death-rate . . 

24-73 

26-49 

4-06 

6-47 

24-78 


Excess of birth-rate over death- 

7-89 

8-80 

3-63 


7-95 

1 

rate. 







Birth-rate 

34-27 

35-80 

7-05 

7-63 

34-20 

1926 

Death-rate 

24-87 

27-92 

3-85 

7-33 

25-10 


Excess of birth-rate over death- 

9-40 

7-88 

3-20 

0-30 

9-10 


rate. 






r 

Birth-rate 

36-88 

37-90 

8-47 

9-08 

36-73 

1 

1927 ..-l 

Death-rate . . • - 

22-56 

24-05 

4-20 

6-86 

22-59 

1 

Eyppgq of birth-rate over death- 

14-32 

13-85 

4-27 

2-22 

14-14 

l 

rate. 






f 

Birth-rate . . • • 

38-43 

39-33 

8-55 

8-72 

38-24 

1928 .J 

Death-rate . . - * 

23-99 

26-52 

4-54 

6-76 

24-15 

I 

Excess of birth-rate over death- 

14-44 

12-81 

4-01 

1-96 

14-09 

l 

rate. 






f 

Birth-rate 

34-33 

36-32 

8-02 

7-91 

34-33 

1929 • J 

Death-rate 

24-03 

27-01 

4-38 

6-11 

24-26 

1 

Excess of birth-rato over death- 

10-30 

9-31 

3-64 

1-80 

10-07 

l 

rate. 






f 

Birth-rate •• •« 

37-40 

38-55 

9-06 

8-0? 

37-31 

1 

1930 ...» 

Death-rate . . • • 

27-17 

28-96 

5-27 

6*1? 

27-20 


Excess of birth-rate over death- 

10-23 

10-03 

3-79 

r-ss 

10-11 

l 

rate. 







Birth-rate « • • • 

35-18 

36-61 


r-42 


Mean for - 

Death-rate . • 

26-50 

27-62 

rLZT i 

j 

15 


1921—30. 

Excess of birth-rate over death- 

8-63 

f 


i*rr 



rate. 



I 

t 





- - ' 

* 


«**• 
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Mortality 

rates. 
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The figures of Christians and other classes are of little value as they are 
affected by the special nature of the composition of those communities. 

The birth-rate and death-rate for Hindus have both been lower than 
for Muslims, but the average survival rate for Muslims is higher than for Hindus. 
This is in accordance with what we have already found. The actual birth 
and death-rates for both communities towards the end of the decade are lower 
than those shown above (neglecting of course omissions in the vital statistics] 
as both populations had increased. Those for Muslims would be relatively 
lower than those for Hindus as the former have increased more. It must be 
remembered that as Muslims live more in towns than Hindus, generally speak- 
ing the vital statistics for Muslims are more fully recorded. 

22. As the mortality rates worked out by the Government Actuary on 
the figures of last census were based on uhsmoothed age-groups whereas the 
age-groups have at this census been smoothed, any discussion of those rates 
would be useless. Fresh rates will be shown in the Government Actuary’s 
report, to which the reader is referred. 
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Subsidiary Table I . — -Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the province and each 

natural division. 



1931- 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

MaleB. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0-1 

294 

326 

Un 

300 

Ited Provinces 

312 

(British ferrite 

320 

ry). 

’336 

304 

314 

1—2 .. 

273 

. 314 

129 

144 

143 

159 

172 

188 

2—3 

281 

330 

211 

244 

212 

238 

275 

297 

3 — 4 .. 

296 

331 

250 

298 

245 

279 

244 

266 

4 — 5 • ■ • • 

292 

301 

260 

285 

240 

254 

233 

245 

Total 0—5 

1,436 

1,602 

1,150 

1J83 

1,160 

1,266 

1,228 

1,310 

5—10 

1,276 

1,219 

1,407 

1,405 

1,339 

1,325 

1,298 

1,263 

10—15 

1,182 

1,068 

1,219 

1,018 

1,226 

1,028 

1,256 

1,073 

15—20 . 

905 

877 

858 

748 

859 

758 

863 

764 

20—25 

912 

935 

820 

882 

868 

927 

829 

885 

25—30 

874 

890 

861 

874 

898 

'913 

885 

896 

30—35 

795 

791 

830 

863 

849 

885 

869 

881 

35—40 

653 

640 

607 

594 

597 

588 

562 

563 

40—15 

562 

545 

665 

691 

692 

711 

689 

719 


448 

426 

409 

384 

382 

362 

373 

357 


348 

343 

484 

494 

478 

502 

486 

510 


233 

242 

186 

179 

168 

162 

173 

173 

60 — 65 • • 

183 

199 

274 

317 

275 

327 

. . 

• • 

65—70 

84 

> 92 

77 

79 

66 

66 

. . 

• • 

70 end over 

109 

131 

153 

189 

143 

180 

•• 

• • 

Total 60 and over .. 

376 

422 

504 

585 

484 

573 

482 

598 

Unspecified « • 

•• 

• • 

•- 

• • 

•• 

•• 

7 

8 

Mean age 

24 years 

24 years 

25 years 

25 years 

25 years 

25 years 


25 years 

„ 

0*6 months 

0‘6 months 

3*3 months 

7*7 months 

1*0 months 

8* 1 months 


6*7 months 

Natural nmsioss. 
Himalaya, TTest. 









0—5 .. 

1,350 

1,547 

1,105 

1,229 

1,26? 

1,430 

1,235 

1.384 

5-10 

1,141 

1,157 

1,252 

1,284 

1,236 

1302 

1 127 

1,199 

10-15 

1,081 

1,037 

1,224 

1,142 

1,117 

1.078 

1.205 

1,115 

15—20 

957 

942 

998 

966 

878 

849 

989 

953 

20 — 40 • • 

3,341 

3,330 

3,135 

3,120 

3334 

3,196 

3,348 

3,236 

40 — 60 • • 

1.692 

1,560 

1,787 

1,710 

1,711 

1,629 

1,669 

1,609 

60 and over 

438 

427 

499 

549 

457 

521 

422 

499 

Unspecified 

• • 

• • 

-• 

-- 

• • 

• • 

5 

5 

Sub-Himalaya, West. 

\ 

1,434 

1,663 

■ 1,105 

1,261 

1,181 

1,362 

1,272 

1,418 

5—10 

1,227 

1.201 

1337 

1,376 

1,295 

1,332 

1,234 

1.241 

10—15 

1,156 

1,056 

1,250 

1,065 

1,197 

1,022 

1,188 

1.062 

15—20 

943 

920 

921 

828 

889 

803 

905 

-793 

20—40 

3,337 

3,230 

3,140 

3.165 

3.233 

3,205 

3,203 

3,155 


1,536 

1,530 

1.752 

1,744 

1,719 

1,709 

1,711 

1,744 

60 and over 

367 

400 

495 

561 

486 

567 

482 

582 

Unspecified 

• - 

• • 

•• 

*• 


•* 

5 

5 

Indo-Ganietic Plain, 







* 


West. 









0—5 

1.461 

1,719 

1,127 

1,302 

1,093 

1,243 

1,275 

1,407 

5—10 

1,221 

1.190 

1365 

1,437 

1316 

1,365 

1319 

1,322 

10—15 

1,156 

1,061 

1,218 

1,016 

1301 

1,118 

1,149 

983 

15 — 20 

940 

947 

924 

855 

931 

876 

829 

761 

20 — 40 

3,307 

3,242 

3,133 

3,124 

3,073 

3,097 

3,156 

3,169 

40 — 60 

1,543 

1,468 

1,720 

1,727 

1,795 

1,774 

1,789 

1,796 

60 and over 

372 

373 

513 

539 

491 

527 

476 

552 

Unspecified 


•• 

* • 

•* 

* " 

• e 

7 

10 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, 









Central. 









0—5 

1,376 

1,519 

1,101 

1,224 

1,086 

1,161 

1,166 

1,238 

5—10 

1,254 

1,199 

1351 

1336 

1305 

1,295 

1*284 

1,235 

10 — 15 

1,166 

1,046 

1,157 

965 

1,180 

995 

1,251 

1,068 

15 20 

875 

838 

834 

712 

854 

740 

849 

757 

20 — 40 

3,268 

3321 

3,177 

3308 

3370 

3,406 

3,116 

3,242 

40—60 

1,671 

1,637 

1,840 

1343 

1,795 

1311 

1,793 

1309 

60 and over 

390 

440 

540 

612 

510 

592 

534 

649 

Unspecified 

•* 

* * 

* * 

" * 

• • 


2 

2 
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StfBSlDliST Tasle I. — Age distribution of 10.000 of each sex in the. province and each 

natural division — (concluded). 
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Subsidiary Table II . — Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each main religion . 

( British territory only.) 



1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

Ago. 










Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Fomnles. 

stales. 

Females. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 . 

6 

9 




(1) Hindu Biutimanio. 





0-5 . . 

1,426 

1.593 

1,145 

1,275 

1.153 

1,255 

1,221 

1,305 

5—10 . . 

1,268 

1,207 

1,405 

1,396 

1,336 

1,320 

1,295 

1,260 

10—15 .. 

1,184 

1,059 

1,210 

1,010 

1,223 

1,022 

1,255 

l,07r 

15—20 .. 

902 

868 

858 

743 

860 

751 

867 

760 

20 — 40 . . 

3,251 

3,273 

3,135 

3,226 

3,228 

3,331 

3,165 

3,241 

40-60 . . 

1,601 

1,575 

1,754 

1,765 

1,729 

1,749 

1,728 

1,768 

60 nnd over 

368 

425 

493 

585 

471 

572 

469 

595 

Mean ngo 

24 venr.i 

24 years 

25 yearn 

25 years 

25 years 

25 years 

24 years 

25 years 


I" 2 months 

2 '4 months 

2' 6 months 

9'0 months 

2' 1 months 

9' 4 months 

I0'4 months 

7*5 months 




(2) Hisnw Ahva. 





0—5 .. 

1,367 

1,554 

1,113 

1,252 

1,038 

1,206 

1,165 

1,398 

5—10 .. 

1,183 

1.131 

1,265 

1.373 

1.188 

1.221 

1,177 

1,276 

10—15 •• 

1,154 

1.010 

1,174 

1.002 

1,267 

1,100 

1,093 

1,037 

15—20 .. 

1,007 

981 

1,025 

929 

1,046 

954 

893 

888 

20 — 40 • . • • 

3,353 

3,406 

3.234 

3,231 

3,360 

3.279 

3,531 

3,112 

40-60 .. 

1,551 

I.4S6 

1,691 

1.654 

1,672 

1,679 

1,705 

1,645 

60 nml over 

3S5 

402 

493 

559 

429 

551 

436 

644 

Mean ngo 

24 years 

23 years 

25 vears 

25 years 

25 years 

25 years 

25 years 

25 years 


3*0 months 

1 1 - 4 month' 

4'Sinonths 

2*4 months 

3'Omontlis 

6'Omonths 

4'8months 

0*0 months 




(3) Must.tu. 






1,496 

1,658 

1,185 

1,337 

1,213 

1,334 

1,284 

1,352 


1,331 

1,237 

1,429 

1.457 

1,371 

1,366 

1,332 

1,292 

i 10—15 . . 

1,182 

1.121 

1,276 

1,056 

1,248 

1,056 

1,275 

1,091 

15—20 .. 

912 

918 

855 

769 

850 

777 

847 

785 

20 — 40 .. 

3,119 

3,152 

2,991 

3,134 

3,073 

3,211 

3,010 

3.139 

. 40 — 60 . . . . 

1,539 

1,454 

1,696 

1,660 

1,681 

1,666 

1,691 

1,718 

j 60 nnd over 

421 

410 

568 

577 

564 

590 

561 

623 

Mean ngo 

23 years 

23 years 

25 years 

25 years 

25 years 

25 years 

24 years 

25 years 


9 '6 months 

3*6 months 

2" I months 

O' 5 months 

2' 2 months 

3'1 months 

9'9 months 

3*6months 
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Subsidiary Table III. — Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain castes , 

(Whole province including states.) 


Caste * 

e 

Males. 

Females. 

Number per mille aged — 


Number por mille aged- 

- 


0-6 

7—13 

L 

m 

24-43 

44 and 
over. 

0—6 

7—13 

14—16 

I 

17—23 

24-4 

o 44 and 
5 over. 

1 

2 

. 3 


5 

6 

B 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1 . 

Kowat 

207 

191 

72 

99 

288 

E 

214 

m 

60 

108 

302 

149 

2. 

1 

193 

178 

73 

119 

272 

i mm 

211 

Skd 

61 

106 

285 

166 

3. 

Bhar 

219 

190 

73 

101 

269 

148 

231 


62 

109 

284 

145 

4. 

Kunni 

178 

162 

71 

111 

313 

165 

190 

Hi 

62 

109 

313 

175 

5. 

Barai 

183 

174 

72 

112 

299 

160 

200 

164 

66 

110 

298 

162 

6. 

Ahir 

186 

174 

72 

108 

305 

155 

203 

159 

65 

110 

303 

160 

7. 

Dam (Plains) . . 

192 

172 

77 

114 

294 

151 

205 

162 

72 

117 

294 

150 

8. 

Daniya 

216 

189 

72 

102 

281 

140 

219 

165 

61 

107 

296 

152 

9. 

Kumhar 

194 

170 

74 

116 

297 

149 

210 

157 

68 

117 

292 

156 

10. 

Pasi 

203 

181 

70 

104 

299 

143 

213 

158 

61 

109 

314 

145 

11. 

Chamar 

207 

174 


109 

299 

139 

219 

155 

65 

114 

304 

143 

12. 

Koori 

184 

166 


III 

295 

175 

202 

158 

63 

111 

305 

161 

13. 

Julahn 

206 

181 


111 

274 

158 

219 

168 

65 

124 

282 

142 

14. 

Dusadh 

207 

180 

73 

105 

281 

154 

211 

162 

66 

112 

288 

161 

15. 

Toli 

187 

172 

73 

114 

304 

150 

208 

161 

66 

120 

293 

152 

16. 

Gadariyn 

188 

172 

76 

115 

302 

147 

210 

157 

69 

120 

295 

149 

17. 

Bohar 

187 

165 

73 

113 

303 

159 

206 

169 

64 

117 

289 

155 

18. 

Kalwar 

173 

167 

72 

112 

305 

171 

189 

154 

63 

114 

303 

177 

19. 

Dhobi 

200 

177 

73 

111 

295 

144 

214 

159 

65 

117 

296 

149 

20. 

Murao 

182 

159 

67 

110 

318 

164 

195 

142 

61 

1 13 

316 

173 

21. 

Halwai 

174 

164 

76 


295 

171 

201 

161 

68 

128 

273 

169 

22. 

Mullah 

218 

187 

70 

■ 

282 

141 

220 

155 

61 

113 

301 

150 

23. 

Khntik 

202 

177 

76 

H 

287 

145 

221 

166 

72 

121 

280 

140 

24. 

Bhnrbhunja 

181 

161 

71 

a ■ 

311 

160 

204 

158 

64 

115 

303 

156 

25. 

Nai 

187 

172 

75 

116 

298 

152 

206 

156 

63 

120 

300 

155 

26. 

Dodh 

190 

163 

70 

114 

319 

MB 

210 

149 

69 

119 

306 

147 

27. 

Bhat 

192 

165 

74 

110 

284 


192 

146 

62 

115 

296 

189 

28. 

Silpkar 

177 

155 

61 

124 

310 

IllHrtl 

201 

146 

56 

130 

319 


29. 

Tamboli 

156 

153 

74 

112 

323 


178 

144 

71 

119 

308 

wH 

30. 

Kahar 

196 

171 

73 

113 

298 

149 

216 

154 

65 

118 

296 

mm 

31. 

Bhninbar . . 

168 

166 

69 

111 

293* 

193 

177 

158 

54 

114 

300 


32. 

Kachhi 

192 

160 

75 

115 

314 

144 

216 

143 

70 

124 

308 


33. 

Patlian 

184 

172 

71 

117 


168 

206 

160 

64 

114 

290 


34. 

Barhni 

177 

161 

72 

117 

307 

166 

204 

152 

64 

121 

296 


35. 

Sonar 

169 

158 

74 

126 


169 

202 

161 

68 

124 

285 


36. 

Mali 

183 

163 


115 

296 

166 

207 

160 

67 

114 

297 

19 

37. 

Bhnnci 

204 

172 


119 

293 

138 

224 

154 

68 

128 

295 

mm 

38. 

Kisan 

197 

155 

wSKhM 

122 

314 

136 

222 

134 

67 

120 

299 


35. 

Vaishya 

170 

153 

72 

118 

310 

177 

196 

154 

66 

121 

293 

170 

40. 

Shaikh 

181 

165 

70 

120 

294 

170 

205 

160 

69 

127 

285 

154 

41. 

Gujar 

177 

172 

78 

121 

293 

159 

207 

155 

63 

123 

295 

157 

42. 

Brahman 

163 

157 

71 

116 

301 

192 

179 


60 

114 

306 

198 

43. 

Bn j pat 

162 

160 

73 

120 

300 

185 

184 


59 

121 

303 

183 

44. 

Indian Christian 

209 

176 

72 

121 

280 

142 

221 

166 

66 

134 

284 

129 

45. 

Mughal 

167 

158 

71 

127 

291 

186 

197 

161 

68 

127 

276 

171 

46. 

Saiyid 

182 

167 

67 

119 

280 

185 

193 

9P1 

70 

128 

282 

167 

47. 

Knvoniha . . 

156 

149 

73 

125 

305 

192 

188 


63 

117 

287 

185 

43- 

Jat 

176 

160 

74 

123 

301 

166 

213 

158 

67 

124 

277 

161 

49. 

Toga 

169 

150 

72 

126 

284 

199 

196 

152 

66 

126 

285 

175 

50. 

Anglo-Indian . . 

163 

172 

87 

135 j 

284 

159 

156 

162 

78 

136 

285 

183 


•Tg! m‘j>i h vre b jja arrang'd oe; irding to tho frequency of infan t rairriaga, is.., according to tlio proportion which the number 
of tn »rri e 1 an 1 widowed formic* under 14 years of ago bears to tho total fcmalo population. 
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Subsidiary Table IV . — Proportion of children under 14, and of persons aged 43 
and over , to those aged 14 — 43 in certain castes ; also of married females 
aged 14 — 43 to females of all ages. 





Number of children undor 
14 (both sexes) per 100 — 

Number of persons aged 
43 and over per 100 
aged 14—43. 

Number of 
married 








females 


Caste. 






aged 14 — 43 




persons 

married 



per 100 




aged 

females 

Males. 

Females... 

females of 




14 — 43. 

aged 14 — 43. 



all ages. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Ivewat .. 



84 

191 

31 

32 

41 

2. Nau-Muslim 



82 

196 

36 

37 

40 

3. Bhor 



90 

203 

34 

32 


4. Kurmi . . 



69 

173 

33 

36 

41 

5. Band .. 

• • 

.. 

75 

181 

33 

34 

41 

6. Ahir 



75 

184 

32 

33 

42 

7. Dom (Plains) 


. . • • 

75 

178 

31 

31 

42 

8. Luniya .. 



86 

199 

31 

33 

40 

9. Kumhar 



76 

182 

31 

33 

42 

10. Pasi . . 



79 

180 

30 

30 

43 

11. Chamar.. 



78 

181 

29 

30 

43 

12. Koeri .. 



75 

177 

37 

34 

42 

13. Jnlaha .. 



84 

mumm 

35 

30 

41 

14. Dusadh . . 



82 


33 

35 

39 

15- Teli .. 

.. 

• • • • 

75 


31 

32 

42 

16. Gadariya 



74 

■1 

30 

31 

< 42 

17. lobar . . 



75 

MB 31 

33 

33 

41 

18. Kahrar . . 



70 

. /.■II 

35 

37 

41 

19. Dhobi . . 



78 


30 

31 

42 

20. Murao . . 

• • 

• • • • 

69 

166 

33 

35 

43 

21. Halwai .. 



73 

191 

35 

36 


22. Mallah . . 


o a . • 

84 

186 

31 

32 

41 

23. Khntik . . 



81 

198 

31 

30 

41 

24. Bharbhunia 

, , 


72 

183 

32 

32 

41 

25. Nai 

.. 

.. 

74 

183 

31 

32 

42 

26. Lodh 



71 

178 

29 

30 

42 

27. Bhat 


. _ 1 m 

74 

183 

37 

40 

37 

28. Silpkar . . 


. a • a 

68 

156 

35 

29 

45 

29. Tamoli . . 



63 

160 

36 

36 

42 

30. Kahnr .. 

• . 


77 

187 

31 

32 

41 

31. Bhuihhar 



71 

189 

41 

42 

37 

32. Karihhi .. 


„ T t # 

71 

175 

28 

28 

43 

33. Pathan .. 



77 

197 

35 

35 

39 

34. Barhai . . 



71 

181 

34 

34 

41 

35. Sonar . . 

.. 


70 

190 

34 

34 

39 

36. Hall . . 



74 

186 

34 

32 

41 

37. Bhangi . . 



78 

187 

28 

27 

43 

38. Ktsao. • • 



71 

183 

26 

33 

42 

39. Vaishya 


a • a a 

68 

186 

35 

35 

39 

40. Shaikh .. 

•- 

• a a • 

73 

191 

35 

32 


41. Gujar . . 



73 

198 

32 

33 

41 

42. Brahman 



66 

183 

39 

41 

37 

43. Rajput .. 

44. Indian Christian 

•• 

as a a 

66 

80 

178 

207 

38 

so 

37 

26 

39 

39 

45. Mughal . . 


• a a a 

71 

193 

38 

36 

38 

46. Saiyid . . 



74 

200 

40 

35 

37 

47. Kayastha 

48. Jab 



67 

72 

HI 

38 

33 

40 

34 

36 

40 

49. Taga . . 



69 

199 

41 

37 

37 

50. Anglo-Indian 

•• 

a. .a. 

65 

256 

31 

37 

27 


. Notes. — ( 1) The above figures are for the whole province including the states. 

(2) The serial order of the castes is as in Subsidiary Table UL 

(3) The figures in columns 4 and 5 are based on the figures of males and females separately. 
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Subsidiary Table V . — Proportion of children under 10, and of persons 60 and over to those 
aged 15-40 ; also of married females aged 15—40 to femaiss of all ages (British 
territory only.) v 


Number of children under 10 
(both sexes) per 100 — 


Number of persons aged 60 and over per 
100 aged 15—40. 


District and natural divi- I persons aged 15 — I married females 

. I ACi I 7 f c An 


Number of mar- 
ried females 
aged 15— 40 per 
100 females of all 



United Provinces (British 
territory). 

Himalaya, West 

Debra. Dun .. 

NainiTal .. 

Almora 

Garbwal 

Sub-Himalaya, West 


Sabaranpur 

Bareilly 

Bijnor 

Pflibhit 

Kberi 


Indo-Gangdic Plain, West 

MuzaEamagar 

Meerut 

Bnlandshabr . . 

Aligarh 

Muttra 

Agra 

Mainpuri 

Etah 

Budaun ■ 

Horadobad . . 
Shabjnbanpur 
Farrukbabad . . 

Etowah 


Indo-Gangdic Plain, Central 

Cawnporo 

Fntchpar 

Allahabad • * • . 

Lucknow . . . • 

Una o 

Rce Bareli .. 

Sitopur 
Horcoi 
Fyzobod 
Saltanpur 
Partobgarb . . 

Bara Banld .. 

Central India Plateau .. 

Jhanri 

J&l&cn 

Hamapar 

Banda . « . • 

Esr* Sefpws* 

MSrwpar - 

StMJi-slsyt. Tea f 

G avia 
Bal ji’ch 

C’-JErl—i* . . 

l ^TP ft . . . ( 

A j «.•=$"» rls 


67 

66 

62 

62 

59 

63 

47 

42 

48 

46 

45 

53 

70 

71 

73 

66 

65 

68 

65 

63 

63 

66 

51 

58 

65 

63 

64 

68 

67 

66 

64 

65 

67 

63 

62 

63 

66 

65 

63 

69 

68 

63 

67 

66 

61 

68 

67 

64 

66 

63 

63 

66 

64 

50 

65 

62 

59 

60 

61 

60 

65 

65 

67 

67 

65 

66 

71 

68 

69 

65 

66 

65 

63 

64 

61 

61 

62 

58 

64 

62 

59 

58 

57 

52 

64 

62 

58 

67 

65 

61 

56 

59 

54 

66 

65 

58 

65 

59 

57 

67 

63 

59 

63 

67 

62 

66 

66 

63 

64 

61 

58 

70 

63 

62 

63 

61 

56 

63 

69 

61 

65 

71 

62 

63 

67 

53 

61 

65 

61 

62 

71 

62 

70 

71 

67 

70 

71 

67 

m 

e? 

65 

1 

72 

70 

66 

70 

65 

62- 

« 

62 

55 



62 161 161 150 

63 143 142 152 


63 I 165 260 257 


63 I 267 266 


59 1 153 151 


161 167 

163 163 

162 15& 

155 151 


Fi/IKa 


367 

175 

165 

167 

JT= 

1E5 

173 

1S2 

57*0 





N Tba t -jrzr** is ochems £—1 3 ar* baaed cn the 



38 36 36 

38 36 37 

40 37 38 

38 36 36 

37 36 36 

36 34 35 

37 35 36 

36 35 35 

36 35 36 

36 34 35 

36 33 35 

yj 36 34 35 

34' 34 36 

36 34 36 

37. 36 35 

35 34 

32 35 

35 35 

36 35 

33 34 

34 34 

34 35 

33 34 

35 34 


35 34 

35 37 

34 36 

34 36 


33 35 

36 36 

34 36 

34 36 


35 % 

35 36 
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Subsidiary Table VI.— Variation in population at certain age periods. 





Variation per cent, in population (Increase + Dccreaso — ). 

Natural division. 


Period. 

All ages. 

0-10 

10-15 

15-40 

40-60 

Ovor 60. 

1 

2 

3 

n 

5 

6 

n 

8 


f 

1901-11 

—11 



+0-7 

+1-7 

—3-1 

United Provinces (British 
Territory). 


1911-21 

—3-1 



—5-5 

— 2 ; 1 

-0-3 

—21-7 

l 

1921 -31 

+6-7 

+ 12-4 


+11-2 




1901-11 

+ 10-8 

+ 17-2 


+7-2 

+ 12-8 

+ 17-8 

Himalaya, West 

■ 

1911-21 

—1-9 

—7-4 

+6-6 

—0-8 

. +4-2 

+4-8 



1921-31 

+8-0 

-H4-7 

—3-9 

+ 12-4 

+ 1-7 

—10-2 



1901-11 

+ 1-0 

+ 1-0 

-O-l 

+ 1-9 

+0-4 

-0-1 

Sub-Himalaya, West: 

< 

1911-21 

—6-9 

—9-8 

—2-9 

—8-5 

—6- 1 

—6-9 



1921-31 

+7-6 

+ 16-5 

+3-0 

+ 12-8 

—5-1 

—22-3 



1901-11 

—2-0 

—7-8 

+ 11-3 

—1-2 

—2-3 

—2-7 

Indo-Gongetic Plain, 

. 

1911-21 

—5-6 

—1-8 

—12-9 

—5-1 

—8-8 

—2-5 

West. 


1921-31 

+6-7 

+ 14-1 

+5-5 

+ 12-0 

—7-4 

• —24-3 


r 

1901-11 

—3-7 

—5-2 

—9-6 

-0-1 

+3-8 

—10-2 

" Indo-Gangetic Plain, 

I 

1911-21 

—4-1 

—0*8 

—6*3 

— 6*8 

—2-0 

+0-1 

Central. 

|1 

1921-31 

+5-1 

+ 12-2 

+9-5 

+8-7 

—5-6 

—24-2 



1901-11 

+4-8 

+ 17-6 

—16-5 

+5-9 

-0-3 

+ 1-1 

Central India Plateau . . 

. 

1911-21 

— 6-5 

—3-3 

+8-8 

—14-6 

—3-5 

+2-5 



1921-31 

+8-7 

+8-0 

+7-2 

+ 18- 1 

—0-3 

—29*7 



1901-11 

— 1-0 

+8-1 

—14-3 

—1-7 

—3-3 

+ 1-2 

East Satpums 

- 

1911-21 

—O-l 

+3*0 


—2-7 

-5-7 

+ 1-1 



1921-31 

+8-9 

+ 12-0 


+ 14-6 

■D3 

—22-3 



1901-11 

+3-5 

+5-8 


+4-8 

+4-3 

+3-3 

Sub-Himalaya, East . . 

- 

1911-21 

+3-2 

+5-2 

+4-4 

—0-1 

+6-8 

+4-5 



1921-31 

+8-1 

■ 4- 12*0 

+8-5 

+ 11-2 

+ 1-5 

—14*4 


f 

1901-11 

—5-5 

— 0 ; 3 

-17-2 

—2-7 

+9-0 

—5-1 

Imlo-Gangctic Plain, EastJ 

1911-21 

+0-5 

+8"1 

+4-2 

—7-2 

+3-6 

+0-0 


1 

1921-31 

+6-0 

+8-1 

+ 11-3 

+ 10-6 

—2-0 

— 21*1 
















Xuniliorof birth* pr |,CCO«‘f popufati'-n. 
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Subsidiary Table TX. — Reported death-rate per millc by sex living at the same age. 

( British Territory.) 



SoTr.s.— (I) Tii" flrpirvi for 1921 atv l*v -A on tho r:«itn-ral' <l population nf 1921. Similarly tlic.'c for 1931 tiro lifL-cd on 
ill** rn’nn"T*.«l jv ijitiln! i. *r> of 1931. 

(2 1 T or,' «-*ro n » a’m >rmil feature* nhout imrPthty in nny of !li" intervening yean*. t*n in view of the expeneo 
ni l pr >‘i i*i V* tni~-.ir.t-y of n!-i!i:in- th « p »ju! i* ’em hy ntr-'-Rroapi f >r nny intervening yearn, only flic figures 
f.i- lh" r •«.«. years hive l» vn prejvuvtl. 

(3) S‘( n '!«■ 3 M Sulfi'linsy Tohh* Vi 1. 






.Subsidiary Table X. — Reported deaths from certain diseases per mille of each sex. ( British Territory.) 


26 










































Chapter V.— SEX. 



selected castes 

Tn addition the following subsidiary tables will be found at the end of 
this chapter : — 

Subsidiary Table /.—General proportion of the sexes, by natural 
divisions and districts. 

Subsidiary Table //.—Number of females per ],000 males at different 
age-periods by religions, at each of the last three censuses. 

Subsidiary Table III, — Number of females per 1,000 males at different 
age-periods, by religions and natural divisions (census of 1931). 

Subsidiary Table I V . — Number of females per 1.000 males in certain 
selected castes. 

Subsidiary Table V. — Actual number of births and deaths for each 
sox for each year of the last three decades. 

Subsidiary Table VI. — Number of deaths of each sox at different 
ages, in each year of the last decade. 

2. It is hardly necessary to discuss this point, since of all the headings Basis of the 
in the census schedule sex admits the least possibility of doubt. Nor is any figures. 
difficulty experienced in the abstraction process, since in the very rare eases 

when sex is omitted it. can be identified from the name. 

3. Tn the margin I give the sex-ratio of the province ns a wliolo (in- 
cluding the slates) at each of the. last, six censuses, both for tho enumerated 

and the natural population (where available). 

It. will be seen that there has always been a de- 
ficiency of females, that the deficiency decreased 
bet ween 1S81 and 1901, but sinco then has been 
steadily increasing, that the doficioncj r is consi- 
derably more marked in tho natural population, 
and that the rate of increase in tho deficiency 
hns, since 1901, been practically identical for 
both actual and natural population. 


Y *»r. 

.Vaiu'i r u! f. 

I-t 1.033 in 

the — 

Aritrtl 
j> inula- 
turn. 

Xnttitul 
jr pnln 
non. 

1931 

901 

S91 

1921.. 

939 

895 

1911.. 

915 

933 

1931.. 

937 

923 

1891.. 

930 

• « 

1SS1.. 

925 

• • 


Sex-ratto* of 
Ihc United 
Provinces. 


4. 


Tn the margin are shown figures for 1911 and 1921 for certain other 

countries, from wliich it will be seen that in 
Western Europe there aro more females than 
males. On account of this, cortain European 
statisticians, the leaders of whom were tho 
Germans, Moyr and Kirchhoff, cast doubts 
on the Indian Census statistics because they 
show an excess of males, the implication be- 
ing that the partfa system leads to tho con- 
cealment and omission of women. Sir Edward 
Gait in Iris India Census Report for 1911f 
dcalt exhaustively with this criticism and 
refuted it with most convincing arguments. 
For o full account of this the reader is refer- 
red to Sir Edward Gait’s report and to the 
chapters on sex in tho provincial volumes of 
that census. Further arguments and facts 
were produced on this subjeot in the various 



Sex-nit io of actual 

Country or jiniviini". 

population. 


1921. 

1911. 

I’m lugnl (./) 

1.1 13 

1.107 

Ciermany (6) 

1.099 

1.026 

Kngliuul mill Widen 

1,095 

1.063 

Austria («) . . 

1.039 

1.023 

Scotland 

1.030 

1.062 

Switzerland (u) 

1,07*7 

1.036 

Spain (a) 

1,062 

1.056 

Denmark 

1.053 

1.051 

Belgium («) 

1,033 

1,018 

Bulgaria (a) 

I.C02 

961 

Australia 

967 

926 

America 

961 

943 

South Africa 

959 

946 

Xew Zealand , . 

956 

896 

Indian Kmpiro 

9-15 

954 

Canada . . 

960 

836 


Accuracy of 
the figures. 


la/ Censuses of 1910 nnd 1920. 

(6) Censuses of 1910 and 1919. 

* I uso tho term Hex-ratio hero nnd elsewhere to indicate tho number of females per 1,000 males, 
t Vide India Census Rofort 1911, Tart I, pngo 208 et «ej- 
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t?rx~r<:lio of 
otfa.r provinces. 


reports on the 1921 census, and the bogie may be said to have been finally 
laid by the following facts: — 

(1) It was shown that the excess of women was more or less confined to 

certain countries of Western Europe where it was largely due to 
migration and that the case is otherwise in Eastern Europe and in 
other parts of the world from which the figures cf India do not 
greatly differ [vide above marginal table). 

(2) All external evidence was against the theory of wholesale omissions. 

In the first place the extent of omission which -would have to exist 
to bring the Indian sex-ratio into line with those of Western Europe 
is quite beyond the bounds of possibility. Again, the lower 
proportions of females do not occur in the localities, co mmuni ties, 
castes and age-periods in which they would be expected if due 
to these supposed omissions. 

(3) Again, any tendency towards the omission of women would un- 

doubtedly decrease at each successive census with the increasing 
accuracy of the enumeration, while as a mattei of fact in India as 
a whole there has been a steady decrease in the proportion of 
women since 1901. 

(4) Finally there are, on the other hand, well-known features in the life 

history of the sexes in India which are fully sufficient to account 
for the predominence of males in the population. 

These facts still hold good and will be illustrated from the statistics of 
this census in the succeeding paragraphs. I would add two further arguments. 
Towards the end of the last decade there has been a definite movement towards 
the abolition of the parda system, which, if the theory of omissionE is correct, 
should have resulted in an increase in the sex-ratio. The second point is that 
at the time of the 1931 census, communal rivalry between Hindus and Mus- 
lims was very strong indeed, each side endeavouring to swell the figures of 
its community for political reasons. It is scarcely likely that the womenfolk 
would have been omitted under such circumstances, rather one would hove 
expected an attempt at fictitious entries of females. Yet the sex-ratio has 
fallen almost as much in the past ten years as it did in the years 1911 to 1921, 
and more among Muslims than among Hindus. 

There was nothing in the circumstances of the census of 1931 in tliis prov- 
ince likely to occasion any special difficulty in the enumeration of women. 
Refusals to give information on account of the Civil Disobedience Movement 
were negligible, and even in the few instances mot with, the required inform- 
ation was gathered from other reliable sources. Such instances could not, 
in any case, have influenced the figures, and the statistics of sex may safely he 
accepted as accurate. 

5. In the margin are shown the sex-ratio for India and the larger prov- 
inces and for Eng- 
land and IValc.'j at 
each of the last six 
censuses. The pro- 
portions aic based 
on the figure- 1, 
of British territory 
plus the states at- 
tached to each prov- 
ince. For India 
as a whole the ratio 
increased stead dy 
from I SSI to 1001, 
in 301 1 fell to what 
it had be'-n in JRRJ, 
frj] to a similar - 
Uni be tween 3 0J 3 
and 192) and b/V 


FfOVMsrr. 


Xuintx-T of females per 1 ,CC0 males In ci-twl 
population. 


152!. j I5H. 


A»- *tn 
Il'sp! 

ir.!..v-a.v< Ori- 7 . 

n .. 

C.-rtrr! Pr t.v 
IWar 
Jlil'T!** 

X TtI..W*->t IV :.t Prv 
ir.<r* 

Pcr.-a’. 
r:;.vt>i l'r- 


1,025 j l Mi . I M2 j J M~j 


!!; 1 1: <1 V.Wi 


j i I I 

1X5-5 . J.W, ; \MA I//55 ! 

! i I l ! 


• Trv.*:> . r-, 

♦ liii mi m t hr frtXaXi^ry • l 155!- 
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shown a smaller decline in 1931, the ratio in 1931 being lower than at any 
time in the last lialf-oentury. As the enumeration is certainly more accu- 
rate now than it was in 1S81 the theory of omissions is obviously faulty. 
Again the notable differences in the variations of the sox-ratio from census 
to census for tlio various provinces show clearly that we must seek farther 
than the superficial explanation of omissions to account for the figures, 
c.g., in Bihar and Orissa where females have alwaj^s exceeded males the 
ratio increased from 1SS1 to 1911 and has fallen heavily since. Similar 
movements have occurred in the Central Provinces and Madras where 
there seems to have been no likelihood of serious omissions of females in the 
past. On the other hand the ratio in Bengal has decreased at every cen- 
sus, since 1SS1. The figures of the other provinces have been introduced chiefly 
in order to illustrate the point that even where there appears to be no reti- 
cence in speaking about nor difficulty in enumerating womenfolk, the sex-ratio 
has fallen with improving accuracy in enumeration. It is of interest, how- 
ever, to note that the ratio of this 
province is materially below that 
of India as a whole, and that the 
variations have, at each census in 
the past half- century, followed 
those of India as a whole. The 
ratio for India, the United Prov- 
inces and England and Wales are 
illustrated in diagram no. 48. 
The rise in the England and 
Wales ratio in 1921 w r as due, of 
course, to the heavy casualties of 
the Great War, and the decrease 
of 1931 depicts the commence- 
ment of a return to normal 
conditions. The causes of the 
variations in the ratio of this 
province wall be investigated 
later. 


6. The numbers of each sex in the actual population are determined, 
like those of the total population, by births, deaths and migration so that it 
will be necessary to examine each of these factors in turn. First I -will deal 

with migration. . 

7. In paragraph 3 supra it was found that the sex-ratic of the natural 

population of this province is always less than that of the enumerated popu- 
lation. This is due to the effects of migration. The figures in the following 
table make the position clear: — 


United Provinces (including tlie States). 


Year. 

Immigrants.* 

Emigrants.* 

Excess of emigrants over 
immigrants.* 

Mates. | Females. 

j 

Sex- 

ratio. 

Males. 

Females. 

599 

560 

555 

Sex- 

ratio. 

Males. 

709 

643 

579 

Females. 

Sex- 

vatio. 

1931 

1921 

1911 

251 • 30S 

203 1 274 

276 1 362 

t 

1,227 

1,317 

1,312 

960 

851 

855 

624 

658 

649 

291 

286 

193 

410 

445 

333 


To <*et the natural population the emigrants are added and the unmi- 
orants deducted from the actual population. It will he seen that the sex-ratio 
among immigrants to the province is favourable to females on account of the 


* 000's omitted. 

31 



Prime factors 
lohich deter- 
mine the sex- 
ratio. 

Effect of mig- 
ration on the 
sex-ratio. 
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volume of marriage immigration. The sex-ratio among emigrants is, on the 
other hand, favourable to males, far more men than women emigrating iron: 
the province. On the balance of migration the province loses far more males 
than females. Hence when this excess of emigrants over immigrants is added 
to the actual population to get the natural population, males increase far 
more than females and the sex-ratio goes down. 

On the other hand the figures for the excess of emigrants over immi- 
grants are so small compared with the actual population of the province that 
although they bring down the sex-ratio appreciably for the natural popula- 
tion, quite large variations in the sex-ratio of the excess of emigrants over 
immigrants do not appreciably affect the difference between the sex-ratio of 
the actual and natural populations. This difference has averaged 13 at the 
last four censuses and has only moved 1 either side of the average. This 
shows at once that fluctuations in the number or sex-compositicn of migrants 
to and from the province have not been to any appreciable extent responsible 
for the variations in the sex-ratio in the actual population of the province os 
a whole since 1911. 

Masculinity at 8. Let us now examine the vital statistics in order to see the effects 

birth. produced in the sex-ratio by the sex-proportions at birth and in deaths. 

In all countries of the world there aie more males bom than females, and 
India is no exception to the rule. Numerous explanations of this phenomenon 
and theories as to the causation of sex have been hazarded from time to time, 
some of which were briefly alluded to by Sir. Elunt in 1911,* including the 
current Indian theories. So far as I am aware the latter have undergone no 
change since 1911. 

Of recent theories that advanced by Lady Montcith Erskine in hei little 
book “ Sex at Choice 55 is of considerable interest and merits the attention ot 
persons Seeking alter light on this particular subject. 

In column 11 of Subsidiary Table V will be found the number of recorded 
female births per 1,000 male births in each year since 1901. The figures arc 
illustrated in diagram no. 49. 
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As mentioned above it will bo noted that there are always more boy 
babies born than girl babies. From 1901 to 1917 the variations were normal 
(ovon during the War period) but in 1918 and 1919 there was a remarkable 
drop in the ratio, duo to a complcto break-down in the system ol registration 
of births and deaths on account of the enormous mortality from the influenza 
epidemic. When omissions occur in tho vital statistics they are always 
greator in tho caso of females than of males and hence the decline in the ratio. 
Thoro was a slight recovery in 1920 but thereafter between 1921 and 1924 
tho latio fob still farther and has since 1924 remained at about the same depres- 
sed level. This fall in the sex-ratio at birth is, howover, in my opinion purely 
fictitious and has boon occasioned ontirely by the reduction in the number of 
cliaukidars (village watchmen) in 1922. These, it will be remembered,* con- 
stitute tho rtual reporting agency. In 1921 they were harassed by the extra 
woik occasioned them by the Non-co-operation Movement, so larger omissions 
occurrod and especially among females. In 1922 their numbers were approxi- 
mately halved. It is scarcely surprising that omissions in the record of 
births increased still further and as usual the omissions were greater in the case 
of females so tho scx-iatio ip births declined. The following figures illustrate 
tho point. Between 1901 and 1910 tho sex-ratio at birth averaged 924, bet- 
ween 1911 and 1920 it averaged 919, and between 1921 and 1930 the average 
based on tho rccordod births was S93. In paragraph 59 of Chapter I, 1 cal- 
culated figures for births and deaths during the past decade which 1 consider 
noarer the actual facts. If thoso figures are taken for male and female births 
tho avorago sex-ratio for 1921-30 would become 923, a figure much more in 
keeping with thoso oi tho previous decades. 

In view of the inaccuracies in tho vital statistics any attempt at an exa- 
mination of tho variations in tho proportion of tho sexos at biith for smaller 
units of area than tho provinco as a whole would be unprofitable. 

9. In column 12 of Subsidiarj r Table V will be found the number of 
recorded foinalo deaths per 1,000 malo deaths in each year since 1901. The 
figures are illustrated in diagram no. 50. 
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The sex-ratio 
at death. 


Vida paragraph 58, Chapter I 
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Analysis of 
the cn'itos of 
variation in the 
tear -ratio in the 
actual popula- 
tion rir-ce 1921. 


The first point of note is the fax greater fluctuations to Tv-inch the sex- 
ratio at death is subject than the sex-ratio at birth. This is the result oi 
the seleitive nature of certain diseases. e.<7.. plague (vrhich is well-known to 
be far more fatal to -women than to men) -was largely responsible for the 
peaks of the curve at the years 1904-5, 1907 and 1911. and to a less extent 
at the years 1924 and 1928. Again if epidemic diseases aTe absent the relative 
effects oi the other causes oi death "Will be felt more, such as the greater 
danger to female life on account of the perils of child-birth.* 

Hence greater variations aTe naturally to be expected in the sex-ratio at 
death. But here again we find the same phenomenon as in the case of births. 
In 1921 the sex-ratio dropped and has maintained a low average throughout 
the decade. As. according to the vital statistics there has been a low birth- 
rate (involving less deaths in proportion for males than females, since male in- 
fantile mortality is considerably higher than female), and there has been a 
marked absence of both epidemics and famine, one would have expected the 
sex-ratio in deaths to rise because of the great mortality among females on 
account of child-birth. The vital statistics, however, do not admit this. 
Again I am forced to the same conclusion, viz .. — -the ^von-co -operation 
Movement in 1921 followed by the reduction in cJiauIridctrs in 1922 has led to 
more serious omissions in the vital statistics and these have been greater in thi 
case of females than of males, and far greater in the case of female deaths than 
of female births. This is in accordance with the decisions arrived at in 
paragraph 59 of Chapter I. According to the vital statistics the average 
sex-ratio at death for 1901-10 was 957, between 1911 and 1920 it was 91S 
(which was probably far too low on account of the larger omissions of female 
than male deaths from influenza in 1918-19) and between 1921 and 1930 
only 876. If the figures oi male and female deaths estimated in paragraph 59 
oi Chapter IfoT the last decade are used, the average sex-Tatio for 1921 — 30 
becomes 961, a far more reasonable figure in view oi what has been said 
above. 

Enough has been said to show the extent of the probable errors in the 
vital statistics, and to illustrate how carefully they must be used, especially 
when dealing with smaller units of area- than the province as a whole. 

10. We are now in a position to analyse the extent to which the various 
factors that influence the sex-ratio have been responsible for the change in the 
sex-Tatio of the actual population since 1921. The relevant figures for British 
territory only are as follows. In view of the errors in the vital statistics I have 
used the figures estimated in paragraph 59 of Chapter I. 
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2. Lir.b* 1923-33 
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9.737 


7,254 

15,973 
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21.533 
ZSi- 5 
33374 

73:2 

S4.C7S 


22/93 

22.554 


505 

925 


95: 

StI 

—27 

IT 

SI4 
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This table show;; at a glance t hat the effect on the sex-ratio of the actua 
population of the difference in the proportion of boy and girl babie* bom in 
th*‘ p:t-n decade was to tend to raise that ratio slightly; the effect of tne lo** 
on *!.•*• balance of migration was to raise it by a sornewLat larger amount; h"t 
that both these effects have been more than obliterated by the disproportion- 
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said in paragraph 7 supra that tho same factor has boon responsible for the 
doorcase in tho sox-ratio in tho natural population. 

11. If there are orroi's in tho record of deaths at all ages, tho reliability 
of the statistics of doaths at certain ago -periods is still more open to objection, 
for hero again is brought in tho estimate of age, even in the cases which did not 
go unrecorded altogether. Nevertheless it may not be unprofitable to oxamine 
the sox-proportion in doaths at difforont ages. The statistics are given in 
Subsidiary Tablo VI and tho sex-ratio for oach age-period for deaths recorded 
in tho past dccado aro given below, togothor with thoso for England and Wales 
pertaining to the pro-War period 1910-12. 

Tho figures ate illustrated in diagram no. 51. 


Xnmbcr of fcrnnlo dentils per 1 ,000 mnlo deaths nl each age. 


Age. 

United Provin- 
ces (British terri- 
tory)- 

Ago. 

England nnd 
Wales 1910- 
12. 

O-l 

S33 

OI 

800 

1-5 

916 

1-5 

950 

5-10 

87 1 

5-15 .. 

1,010 

10-15 

847 

15-25 .. 

880 

15-20 

1,000 

25-35 . . 

850 

20-30 

1,070 

35-45 .. 

820 

30-40 

912 

45-55 .. 

770 

40-50 

758 

55-65 - . 

740 

50-60 

784 

65-75 - . 

830 

60 nnd om . . 

877 

75 nnd over 

880 



These curves aro very striking. Females outnumber males in this prov- 
ince only at ages O-o and over 60, and the sex-ratio which averages 902 is at 
a minimum between the ages of 10-15 and 15-20. Yet from the above 
curves we see that the proportion of female to male doaths keeps well below this 
figure except at two points. It slightly exceeds it in early childhood between 
1 and 5 (but here living fcnialos actually cxcood males), and then between 15 and 
30 the ratio passos farabovc it, actually more women dying than men and this 
in spite of tho fact that tho sex-ratio of the living is at an absolute minimum 
between the ages of 10-20. Nothing could demonstrate more plainly the 
dangers to which the women of this province are exposed owing to the 
conditions under which they bear children ; and the fact that the curve rises 
between 20 and 30 show's that those dangers are not limited to tho birth of 
the first-born, but continue as the result of subsequently bearing too many and 
too frequent cliildrcn, or as tlio result of disorders and disoasos arising from 
child-birth. Tho England and Wales curve reveals a very different state ol 
affairs. 


Sex-ratio in 
deaths at 
various ages. 
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Fuller details 
of the factors 
which affect the 
sex-ratio. 


In the margin I give tho sex-ratio at tlio various ago periods for 1921 and 

1931. They are most striking. Hovo 
wo seo at onco that whoroas tho sox- 
ratio in deaths has fallou sinco 1921 
at all other ages, it has risen at tho 
reproductive ages of 15-30. This 
bears out what I havo said olsowlioro,* 
viz ., — that in tho absonco of solco- 
tivo opidomio diseases tho offoct of 
tho usual vory high mortality of 
fomalcs at tho roproductivo ages be- 
comes moro noticeable, and so tho 
sox-ratio in doaths rises. 


12. As the sex-ratio in births and at doath, and tho balauco of migration 
all influence the sex-ratio of an}' givon population, it is clear that factors 
which affeot any of these will havo somo boaring on tho proportion oi tho foxes 
found in that population. Those factors fall under throe main bonds (I luivo 
omittod sox causation by dosign of tho paronts, as at prosont it is cortoinly 
not a factor to bo rockonod with in this or any othor country, and in India it 
may safely be assumed that it will not influonco tho figures of next census) 
viz : — 

(1) Racial. 

(2) Territorial. 

(3) Temporary. 

By racial is moant the inherent physical characteristics of tho particular 
raco or population, which may of course be influoncod by social customs. 

In territorial aro included such factors as geographical situation, climate, 
water, etc. 

Under temporary com o such factors as f amino, migration and tho selec- 
tive nature of cortain diseases. 

It is apparent that more than ono of those factors may oporato togothor, for 
instance if a tribo divides up and tho soparato parts livo under difToront climatio 
or geographical conditions their sox-composition may bo modifiod as a result. 
Again famine may bo moro frequent in cortain aroas than in others, or solcctivo 
diseases may appoar moro frequently in somo tracts. 

Any attompt at deciding which of thoso faotors plays tho moro pro- 
minent part in determining sox-ratio in this provinco is rendered especially 
difficult beoauso hero racial differences aro not at all clearly marked. Tho 
best that can bo done in this direction is to study tho sox-ratios by religion and 
caste. There is the furthor handicap of tho unreliability of tho vital statistics, 
and a furthor sourco of possiblo information was closed bocauso, in viow of tho 
difficult political situation at tho time of tho census, it was not found possiblo 
to carry out any local investigations on such dolicato matters as tho size and 
sex constitution of families. 

Let us first examine the variations of the sox-ratio in tho smallor units of 

area. 

13. As seen in paragraph 3 supra, migration appreciably affects tho sex- 
ratio in the actual population, and when wo consider smaller units of area, such 

tin* natural divisions, districts nnd states, this effect is far more marked 
i-'jveially in view of the largo volume of internal marriage migration (which i‘» 
all referred to in Chapter JTL It is therefore of greater interest in 

study for -utch smaller areas the sex-ratio of the natural population. Unfortu- 
nately, a- explained in paragraph 2 of Chapter TfL as birth-place has not Iw-j-u 
t >.hulat< d by didn' t- at this census tho natural imputation of district!) is not 
available, s> that f must content my.-’-df with a brief dh'MtMion on the KeX-ratio 
of th<- actual population for lhc-c smaller units of area. 


Ago. 

Number of femnle deaths 
per 1,000 mnlo deaths. 

1931. 

1921. 

0-1 



833 

877 

1-5 



916 

981 

5-10 



871 

910 

10-15 



847 

865 

15 20 



1,000 

981 

20-30 



1,070 

1,044 

30-40 



912 

935 

40-50 



758 

816 • 

50-60 



784 

834 

60 nnd over . . 


877 

936 


* "iii {uTif'.j!. C' tvjr-t. 




From this it will be seen that females are in excess of males only in district 
Garhwal and Tebri-Garhwal State, districts Sultanpur, Partabgarh and Jaunpur 
and Benares State, and they are most in defect in districts Dehra Dun and Nairn 
Tal. In no single natural division does the number of females equal the number 
of males, though in East Satpuras (the single district of Mirzapur) the ratio 
reaches 999. After this come Indo-Gangetic Plain East (967), Sub-Himalaya 
East (945) and Central India Plateau (934). At the other end of the scale are 
Indo-Gangetic Plain West (841) and Sub-Himalaya West (855). 

It is noteworthy that the proportion of females in the actual population 
is greater towards the east and decreases passing from east to west ; and that 
it is higher in the hilly tracts of Himalaya West and East Satpuras, and in the 
Central India Plateau than in the Gangetic Plain. 

The low sex-ratio in Delira Dun and Naini Tal districts is in large measure 
due to the large proportion of male immigrants (and in the former district partly 
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to the dearth of females among the Jaunsaris of Chakrata tahsil). Such 
is the case also in districts Cawnpore and Lucknow. On the other hand the 
proportion is raised in Indo-Gangetic Plain East, district Gorakhpur, and the 
eastern districts of Oudh on account of the greater proportion of malo 
emigrants. 

The high ratio in districts Garhwal and Almora is chiefly the result of low 
masculinity at birth. In the province as a whole during the last decade there 
were 112 male births per 100 female, but in these two districts the figure was 
103, far lower than in any other district ot the province. 

In considering the sex-ratio for any district or state the effects of migra- 
tion must always be borne in mind. 

The marginal figures show the deficiency of females by natural divisions 

at each of the last three censuses. 
They show that in the last 20 
years the deficiency has grown 
considerably in Indo-Gangetic 
Plain Central, Central India 
Plateau, Sub-Himalaya East and 
Indo-Gangetic Plain East ; that 
in East Satpuras an excess of 
females has turned to a very 
slight deficit ; that in Sub-Hima- 
laya, West and Indo-Gangetic 
Plain, West thorc has been practi- 
cally no change ; while in Hima- 
laya, West the deficit has boon 
reduced. Further between 1911 
and 1921 the general tendency of the changes in the sex proportion within 
the province was towards a levelling up of the differences between East and 
West. The changes between 1921 and 1931 have been in the same direction 
but to a far smaller degreo. 

14. This subject has been dealt with in paragraphs 14 and 15 of Chapter 
II, to which the reader is referred. 


Natural division. 

Deficiency ( — ) and excess (+ ) 
o£ females per 1 ,000 males of 
actual population. 


1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

United Provinces (British 

—98 

—92 

—85 

‘ territory). 

Ilirnnlavn, West 

—88 

—88 

—97 

Sub-Himalayn, West 

— 145 

—135 

—144 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 

—159 

—156 

—159 

Indo-Ganeetic Plain, Central 

—82 

—79 

—67 

Central India Plateau .. 

— 66 

—64 

—41 

East Satpuras . . 

—i 

+3 

+20 

Sub-IIimalavn, East 

—55 

—42 

—25 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East . . 

—33 

—29 

—5 
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15. Tlio sox-proportions for . all roligions together at certain ages for the The aex.ratio 
last three consusos will bo found in columns 1 to 4 of Subsidiary Table II. The at different ages. 
figures, are illustrated in diagram no. 53. 
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Something has already been said on this matter in paragraph 3 of Chapter 
TV; In comparing the figures with those of previous censuses it is essential to 
take into account the effects of the smoothing of ages, referred to in paragraph 
2 of that chapter. ° 

Here it is unnecessary to do more than indicate the general variations 
of the sex-ratio at different ages. In 1931 at age 0-1 females slightly exceed 
males for the first time, due entirely to the process of smoothing ages and not. 
to any decrease in masculinity at birth ( vide paragraph 8 supra) nor to any 
very marked variations in the sex-ratio of infantile mortality ( vide paragraph 
18, Chapter IV). More males are bom than females, but the former boing°moro 
delicate a greater proportion die under one year of age so that fomales bccomo 
in excess by the second year of life and remain so till the ago-group 4-5. After 
that the female proportion declines especially between 10 and 15, when it is 
always at its minimum throughout life due to the dangers attendant on the birth 
of the first child. From 15 to 25 the ratio moves in favour of females, from 25 
to 50 in favour of males (tho results of women bearing too many children at too 
frequent intervals) and from 50 onwards in favour of females, slowly at first and 
then more rapidly. After 60 females are in excess. This series of variations 
has been the same in every decade ; it has varied in degree but novor in naturo. 
There is one apparent exception to this latter statement. In 1931 instead of 
the ratio increasing between the age-groups 2-3 and 3-4, it has decreased. 
This apparent exception is, however, entirely duo to the process of smoothing 
ages, for now the group 3-4 includes only half those who returned age 3 phis 
one-sixth of those who returned ages 4-6. At these latter ages girls are and 
have always been in defect, so the result has been to roduco tho ratio at tho 
present age-group 3-4. The ratio at ago-group 4r-5 has gone down for a similar 
reason. 

Below I give the sex-ratio for England and Walos for tho first four quin- 
quonnial age-periods in 1921 and 1911 and the corresponding figures o[ this 
provinco. 


Ago-period. 

I 1921. 

i 1911. 

England nnd 
Wales. 

United 

Provinces. 

England and 
Wales. 


0-5 .. 

• • 

• • 

• • 

976 

1,013 

991 

! 999 

5-10 .. 

• • 

. . 

• • 

992 

907 

1,001 

906 

10-15 .. 

. . 


• • 

992 

758 

1,003 

767 

15-20 .. 

* * 

* * 

• • 

1,027 

789 

1,016 

805 


The 1911 figures of England and Wales arc more normal than thoso of 
1921 . From 1915 omvaTds thero was a marked incrcaso in masculinity in birtlis 
which appears to have been associated in an imperfectly understood mannor 
w ith tho conditions engendered by tho war. So great was this that in spite of 
the usual liigher infantilo mortality among males, females wero not in excess 
until tho ago-group 15-20 instead of 5 -10. The figures for 1931 are not 
available yet but they should show a return towards the more norma! figures 
of 1911. Owing to casualties among males in tho Great War the variations 
at the later ages arc even more marked, so that no further comparisons arc worth 
wiiile. though it may bo mentioned that in 1911 from ago 5 and onwards and in 
1921 from 15 onwards females were always in excess, a vory different state of 
affairs from that which obtains in this province. 

'Hie sex-proportion- in certain agc-group3 by natural divisions will Ih> 
found in Subsidiary Table IIT. Generally speaking tho variations are similar 
in character to thoso for tho province as a whole, though as wo have scon in 
paragraph 11 tupra the actual proportions vary. 

Id. Th»* sex-ratio among iJrahrnanio Hindus, Aryns and Muslims at 

each of the la^t 3 censuses in tho 
British territory of this province 
are shown in tho margin. Tho 
figures of Arya-t are Tuee«.aarily 
a ffw-b'd by conversions, and it 
mi-, that the vj are now' taking 
ph »-o inor»T freely among emails 
than l-.ith*-rl*>. 
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PROPORTION OP THE SEXES BY RELIGION. 27 S 

As between the two major communities it is noteworthy that the sox* 
ratio has fallen in both cases at oach census sinco 1911, but the fall has been so 
much greater in tlio enso of Muslims that at this consus for the first time the 
deficit of fomalcs is greater than in the case of Hindus, though the actual differ- 
ence is now very slight. 

In diagram numbor 54, I havo illustrated tlio sex-ratios (at all ages 
together) in each natural division for Brahmanie Hindus and Muslims separ- 
ately. 


Diagram 54. 

HUMBER OF FEMALES PER 1.000 MALES (ALL AGES) 

BY RELIGION & NATURAL 0IVISI0N.1931. 

HINDUS FIRM LINE. 



Natural 

divisions. 
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The first point of note is that the Muslim ratio is higher than the Hindu 
ratio in every natural division save Himalaya West, Central India Plateau 
(very little difference) and East Satpuras. In these three natural divisions 
Muslims aie relatively few in number and include (especially in Himalaya 
West), a considerable number ot immigrants without their families. In order 
to study the figures closer in diagram no. 55, 1 have omitted these three 
exceptional divisions. 





iMlOi’OKTIOK OF THE SEXES IJY RELIGION. 
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At once tho effect of the racial factor on the sex-ratio becomes apparent. 
The differences between the Hindu and Muslim ratios are small but persist in 
the same direction, viz .: — in favour oi Muslim females. This difference is 
moro marked in the west than in tho oast duo to the prevalence of the 
higher Hindu castes in tho west, winch has already been commented on. 
When this factor is eliminated, in other words as we pass from.Indo- 
Gangctic. Plain, West to Indo-Gangotic Plain, Central and then still farther 
oast, it is noticcablo that tho difforonco in tho ratios of tho two communities 
in any natural division, is much smallor than tho differoncos in the ratio of 
either religion as we proceed from division to division, for the differences 
between tho Hindu and Muslim ratios in tho last four natural divisions 
are 2S, G, 2 and 20, wheroas tho differences in tho ratio for Hindus between 
these natural divisions are S2. 27, and 20, and for Muslims 60, 23, and 38. The 
samo thing is ovident from tho fact that as we pass from west to east 
across the Indo-Gangotic Plain tho Hindu sox-ratio in oach division is higher 
than tho Muslim ratio in tho last division. Wo may stato this in other words 
thus — throughout tho provinco as a whole although tho racial factor (which 
includes physical characteristics as raodifiod by social customs) has some influ- 
onco on tho sox-ratio, tho other factors roforrod to in paragraph 12 supra, viz. 
territorial and tomporarj-, havo a far larger influence. 

In diagrams nos. 56 and 57 aro shown for Brahmanic Hindus and Muslims 
the departures of the proportions of tho numbers of oach sex in each age-period 
from 50 per cent, of tho total persons roturnod in that age-group. 
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tho samo as for Rajputs. Regarding changes sinco 1911, the female proportions 
among tho lower castes have folio wod no special rule, some show increases, 
others dooroases, whilo yet others have romainod unchanged. The higher 
castes show a doorcase in tho sex-ratio ; so do the Muslim castes without 
oxcoption. 

It is of interest to study tho variations of the sex-ratio at different ages 
in the oaso of certain oastes. Tho actual figures arc, as mentioned above, given 
in Subsidiary Table IV. They are illustrated for selected castes in diagram no. 
58. 



Caste-wise figures of births and deaths are not available ; but the census 
statistics show us the proportion of the sexes alive at age 0-6. This ratio is 
determined by the proportion of the sexes at birth and by the relative rate of 
infantile mortality as between the sexes, the majority of deaths at age 0-6 
occurring at ago 0-1. Neither of these is known, but it is evident that there is 
relatively less female than male infantile mortality (whether through less neglect 
or otherwise) where the proportion of girls to boys at the age 0-1 is greater, 
i.e., the higher the curve in diagram no. 56 starts. It is at once notable that, 


36 


Sex-proportion 
at various ages 
in different 
castes. 
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speaking generally, the curves of file lower castes start higher, and further that 
in all cases where the sex-ratio for all ages together is high the ratio at ago 
0-6 was relatively high. The latter point illustrates the axiom that if a suffi- 
ciency of females is required at all ages, more care must bo taken of female babies 
(or less care of the male babies). Although, in the absence of statistics, it is 
not possible to say definitely whether a larger proportion of hoy babies are bom 
to the higher castes than to the lower, I should expect the truth to be otherwise. 
In any case the low proportion of females to males at the ago 0-6 in the case of 
Tagas and .Jats, does suggest the possibility that these castes still do not give 
all the care and attention they might to their femalo babies. Tho sox-rntio at 
ages 0-6 in the case of Brahmans and Rajputs is not remarkably low. A 
comparison with the figures of 1921 for the sex-ratio at ages 0-5 (Brahmans 947, 
Rajputs 940, and Jats S48) suggests that neglect of girl babies has decreased 
considerably in all these castes especially in the caso of Jats and Rajputs. 

Passing on to the ago group 7-13 wo find a very material drop in tho 
sex-ratio due to the dangers of child-birth to which females then become 
exposed. The drop occurs in the case of every caste though the oxtont varies. 
It is greatest with Rajputs, Jats, Mallahs and Brahmans, and least with Kayas- 
thas, Boms and Bhats ; among Muslims tho drop is least in the caso of Saiyids 
(less in fact than for anj* other caste) and most for Pathans. Tho drop dopomls 
largely on the relative ages at which females nro married in eaoh ensto. 

For most castes the sex-ratio drops further still at tho ages 14-16, tho 
drop being most marked in the caso of Kayasthas, GJujars (where figures have, 
not been plotted, but who return tho lowost sex-ratio at this ago that appears 
in the whole tabic at any ago). Tagas and Rajputs. In the ease of Muslim.* 
(excluding Pathans) the ratio rises. 

At ages 17-23 tho proportion of females rises for every caste Hindu 
and Muslim. This increaso in most marked in tho case of Mallahs, Bhats, 
Luniyns, Dusadhs, Rajputs, and Julahas. But it has to be remembered that 
it is at these ages that emigration outside tho province begins to affect the 
figures, and far more males go than females. All tho above castes are those 
from whom tho emigrant class is largoly recruited and this in no small measure 
accounts for the greater riso in their sex-ratios at this age. 
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In tho margin nro given {or all ages together the sox-ratios of the castes 

includod in the table at the begin- 
ning of this paragraph, in the 
natural divisions of Indo-Gange- 
tic Plain West, Central and East. 
The effect of the territorial and 
temporary faotors is here again 
very apparent, and (as in the case 
of religions wo find that within 
the same caste as we proceed 
from west to east the sex-ratio 
rises in almost every case ; and 
further, generally speaking, the 
variations within the same caste 
in proceeding from west to east 
aro greater in magnitude than the 
differences between the various 
castes witliin the same natural 
division e,.g., the sex-ratio of 
Mallnhs in the Western Plain is lower than that of Brahmans in the Central 
or Eastern Plain, though in each of the latfcor natural divisions the Mallah 
ratio is much higher than the Brahman ratio. Hero again then wo get evidence 
of the fact that the racial (if caste differences can in any way be considered 
as such) factor has less effect on (he sex-ratio in this province than territorial 
and temporary factors. Dusadhs are found almost entirely in the east, and 
Tagns, Gujars and Jats in the west, so their figures have not been shown above ; 
but here again the territorial factor appears to have some effect, the sex-ratio 
of Dusadhs being very high compared with those of the tliroo western castes. 

To sum up. Statistics of births arc not available from which to ascertain 
whether the sex-ratio at birth varies materially from caste to caste, but there 
still appears to exist differential treatment of girl babies between castes. It 
is only by preserving the girl babies that a sufficiency of females will remain at 
all ages.' Tho dangers of 'child-birth (dependent in large measure on the cus- 
toms°of the caste in respect of the age of the consummation of marriage) largely 
control the ratio of tho sexes in tho total population of every caste. Migration 
has its effects as between certain castes. The custom in regard to re-marriage 
of widows largely affects the sex-ratio in later lifo. 

18. Wo have seen that tho effects of tho racial factor are apparent as 
between Hindu and Muslim and as between different castes, but that the tem- 
torial and temporary factors liavo a greator effect. Actually the factors under 
the latter two heads often merge. Migration probably plays as large a part 
as any factor in determining the sox-ratio in tho smaller areas such as districts, 
and it has a marked effect on tho sex-ratio of the province as a whole, though 
the variations in tho volume and sex-composition of the balance of migration 
have not appreciably affected tho ratio of the province since 1901. famine 
has had no appreciable share in determining the present sex-composition of 
the people as tho effects of tho last serious famine (1908-9) have disappeared. 
During tho past decade selective diseases have been far less, .active than m 
oitliorof the previous two decades, though the effects of plague between 1901 
and 1921, and tho influenza epidemic of 1918-19, both of which, were more fatal 
to females than to males, aro still noticeable. In the absence of selective 
epidemics during the past decade, the factor which has caused the decrease m 
the sex-ratio since 1921 is the usual extremely high death-rate of females at the 
reproductive ages owing to the perils of child-birth and. the primitive methods 
of mid-wifery practised in the province. 

If the decline of the proportion of f emales to males, noticeable since 1901 
is to be arrested, more care ana attention must be bestowed on the female babies 
and to the mother at and after child-birth. 


Casio. 

Nnlurnl division. 

Indo.Gnnipitip Plain — 

Wo*t. 

Cant ml. 

Ensl. 

Mnllnh 


875 

97-1 

1.297 

Blmt 


930 

1.117 

1.137 

Dom (pinin'*) . . 


899 

954 

940 

Lunivn 


920 

959 

991 

Pn^i 


9SS 

951 

1.020 

Clmmnr 


832 

992 

1:049 

Brnlimnn 


789 

894 

934 

ltnjpiit 


780 

850 

899 

Sonnr 


EOS 

814 

893 

Knjwtlm 


802 

819 

925 

Snivid 


83-1 

924 

900 

PiitUnn 


800 

911 

1,026 

Shaikh 


857 

871 

943 

Jnlahn 


S70 

950 

976 


Conclusions. 
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Subsidiary Table II . — Number of females per 1,000 males at different age-periods 
by religions at each of the last three censuses. ( British Territory only.) 




All religions. 

Brqhmanic Hindus 

Muslims. 

Aryas. 

Ago. 


1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1931. 

1921- 

1911. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1 

2 

3 

n 

5 

6 

H 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

0-1 


1,002 

944 

960 

996 

942 

957 

1,020 

957 

979 

949 

899 

881 

1-2 


1,040 

1,010 

1,011 

1,043 

1,010 

1,013 

1,027 

1.033 

1,003 

971 

860 

947 

2-3 


1,060 

1,052 

1,030 

1,062 

1,053 

1,029 

1,054 

1,059 

1,041 

984 

892 

929 

3-4 


1,007 

1.081 

1,042 

1,006 

1,080 

1,040 

1,013 

1,091 

1,058 

918 

975 

1,024 

4-5 


931 

998 

970 

941 

992 

967 

886 

1,041 

996 

838 

913 

850 

Total, 0-5 


1,007 

1,013 

999 

1,010 

1,012 

997 

994 

1,029 

1,013 

932 

912 

916 

5-10 


862 

907 

906 

861 

903 

904 

870 

930 

918 

784 

880 

814 

10-15 


815 

758 

767 

809 

757 

765 

854 

760 

779 

739 

692 

687 

15-20 


874 

789 

805 

871 

784 

799 

906 

821 

843 

799 

735 

722 

20-25 


925 

975 

979 

924 

974 

980 

946 

1,010 

1,017 

881 

913 

837 

25-30 


919 

921 

929 

923 

918 

928 

909 

951 

958 

862 

779 

768 

Total, 0-30 

• • 

903 

S92 

896 

902 

S90 

894 

916 

913 

917 

834 

818 

788 

30-40 

• a 

892 

921 

931 

895 

921 

933 

885 

931 

930 

781 

759 

731 

40-50 

• • 

867 

908 

914 

871 

912 

915 

851 

897 

913 

781 

785 

769 

50-60 

• • 

909 

911 

939 

921 

916 

945 

847 

888 

913 

793 

803 

838 

60 and over 

a a 

1,012 

1,052 

1,085 

1,042 

1,077 

1,112 

875 

926 

968 

856 

910 

1,003 

Total 30 and over 

901 

934 

948 

90S 

938 

953 

867 

913 

927 

792 

796 

798 

Total of all ages, 
actual popula- 
tion. 

902 

908 

91S 

904 

908 

913 

900 

912 

921 

820 

811 

792 

Total of all ages, 
natural popula- 
tion. 

890 

896 

903 

* * 


" 



" 
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Subsidiary Table V. — Actual number of births and deaths for each sex during die 

decades 1901-10, 1911-20, and 1921-30. 



Number of births. 

Number of doaths. 

Difference 

Different* 

3 Difference 

o o 
ts*2 

I E 

5 ° 

d’d 

es 

Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

between 
columns 2 
and 3. 
Excess oi 
latter ove 
former-}-, 
defect—. 

between 
columns 
and 6. 
Excess of 
latter over 
former+ 
defect—. 
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Chapter VI — CIVIL CONDITION. 


1. Imperial Table VII gives the number of unmarried, married and 
widowed persons according to a-ge, by sex and religion, in each district and 
state. Imperial Table VIII gives statistics of Civil Condition by somewhat 
different age-periods, for certain selected castes in the province as a whole 
(including the states). 

At the end of this chapter will be found five subsidiary tables which exhibit 
proportionate figures based on the Imperial Tables mentioned above, as 
follows : — 

Subsidiary Table I— Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each 
sex, religion and main age-period, at each of the last five censuses. 

Subsidiary Table II— Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each 
sex at certain ages, in each ieligion and natural division. 

Subsidiary Table III — Distribution by main age -periods and Civil 
Condition of 10,000 of each sex and main religion. 

Subsidiary Table I V— Proportion of the sexes by Civil Condition at 
certain ages, for religions and natural divisions. 

Subsidiary Table V— Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of oach 
sex at certain ages for selected castes. 

2. The question asked by enumerators with reference to Civil Condition 
was simple : “Are you married, unmarried or widowed ? ” The word used 
for married was biyaha. Now biyah means marriage by the full legal rite, and 
doubt might arise as to the proper entry where marriage had been contracted 
by such rites as dharewa, sagai or karoo , which are recognized generally speak- 
ing only by th.3 castes that permit widow re- marriage. In order to resolve any 
such doubts the instructions given to enumerators were as follows 

“ Enter each person, whether infant, child or grown up, as either unmarried, 
married or widowed. Divorced persons, who have not re-married, should be 
entered as widowed. If a Woman is generally considered a married woman by 
the custom of her caste, enter her as married even if the marriage is not recog- 
nized as valid by high-caste Hindus.” 

This was further amplified by the following instructions : — 

“ Prostitutes, concubines, and any Woman who has never been married by 
proper form, should be entered as unmarried, whether they are living with a 
man or not. 

Tn some castes the widow of the jeth (elder brother) becomes the wife of the 
devour (younger brother). In such a case the Woman should be entered as 
married.” 

It will be noticed that separate figures were not collected for divorced 
persons. These are negligible in numbers, divorce being practically unknown 
among Hin dus and comparatively rare among Muslims. They were under the 
above instructions included among the married if they had re-married since 
divorce, or among the widowed if they had not. 

• It is necessary, before dealing with the figures, to emphasize that they 
are not exactly comparable with those of any country outside India. Marriage 
especially a mong Hindus often means no more than irrevocable betrothal. In 
the case of child -marriages the parties do not begin to cohabit i mm ediately 
after the ceremony, but wait till the bride attains puberty. 

Conjugal relations are then preceded by a second eeiemony known as gauna, 
rukhsat, or vida. Provided the gauna ceremony is postponed the. only harm done 
by the custom of an early biyah is that it must obviously swell the number of 
widows condemned by convention to lifelong celibacy and the drudgery and 
humiliation known to be associated with widowhood. Among the upper and 
educated classes there is now a tendency to later marriages, and in such cases 
the gauna or some similar ceremony is performed at the same time as the biyah 
ceremony, or may be dispensed with altogether, the parties cohabiting 
immediately after the marriage. This change is referred to in Appendix A of 
this Chapter. 


The statistics 
where found. 


The statistics 
how obtained 
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The statistics : 
their accuracy. 


Marriage 

customs. 


Main features 
of the statistics. 


3. Tlioi’o may havo boon somo omissions from tho married by very strict 
Hindu onuinorotors rofusing to rogard ro-married widows as married, but such 
omissions would bo moro than counter balanced by tho inclusion among tho 
marriod of unmarriod or widowod fomnlcs living in unrogulnted relations with 
moil. At tho younger ages, on account of tho Sarda Act somo concoalmont of 
marriago might bo oxpoctcd ; but seeing tho large increase in both married 
malos and fomalos agod 0-10 I do not think that this amounted to very much. 
Tho statistics may, in my opinion, bo taken as an accurate and complete classi- 
fication of tho threo proscribed categories of Civil Condition, though tho 
distribution of tho civil conditions by age (especially at tho lower ages) is not 
altogether accurate as wo shall soo lutor, on account of tho smoothing of ages. 

4. Tho subjoct of marriago customs in this provinco was very fully dealt 
with by Mr. Blunt in 1911'. EfTorts wore made to socuro further information 
at this consus in order to ascertain as far as possible what changes and modi- 
fications had occurrod in thoso customs in the last 20 yoars. Unfortunately the 
political situation in tho provinco rondcrcd it undosirablo to institute much in 
tho way of inqnirios on thoso Somewhat delicato subjects and further tho Civil 
Disobodionco Movomont, coupled with tho agricultural situation, doprived thoso 
who would havo mado most of tho inquirios for mo, of tho sparo time in which 
to collect tho facts. What information X havo boon ablo to socuro is given in 
Appendix A to this Chapter. 

The Chapter itsolf will bo confined to an examination of tho statistics col- 
lected at tho enumeration. 

5. Diagram no. 59 illustrates for males and females separately, tho pro- 
portion in each main ago-group of the unmarriod, monied and widowed, for the 
British territory of this province, oil religions togothor. 
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If these figures are. compared with those of any western country tho same 
main features observed at previous censuses in this province will be remarked, 
viz.: — 

(a) the universality of marriage, especially among females ; 

. (b) the early age of marriage ; 

(c) the large proportion of widows. 

* Vide Census Report, 1911. Pert T, page 207 et eeq. 
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Lot us deal with oach of these in turn, and see what changes hare occurred 
in the last forty yoars. 

G. In the margin t-ho proportion of unmarried males and females to total (a) The 

population of each sex is shown for this universality of 
provinco for the last five censuses and is marriage. 
contrasted with the figures of England and 
Wales for 1921 # . In western countries 
the proportion for each sex ranges 
between 500 and 600 ; in Japan it is 
botween 600 and 700. The proportion 
of the young in the population is 
variable which influences these figures, 
the higher the proportion of children 
the liighor the proportion of unmarried. 

In this provinco the proportion of children 
is higher than in most other countries so 
that this factor would tend to soften rather 
than to exaggerate the contrast. Another factor which affects the proportion 
of unmarried persons is the sex-ratio. In Western Europe, where females 
outnumber males at all ages after infancy it is clear that, in the absence of poly- 
gamy, tho percentage of unmarriod females will bo higher. But this in itself 
is quite insufficient to account for the marked difference between the female 
proportions of unmarriod of this provinco and of Wostern Europe, and of course 
it merely sorves to accentuate tho difference in the caso of the male proportion 
of unmarried. 

By the ago of 15 the number of unmarried girls in this province is already 
as low as 516 per millo, i.c. lowor than for females at all ages in England and 
Wales ; between 15 and 20 tho proportion of unmarried females falls to 81 per 
millo ; while after twenty practically every female who does not suffer from some 
infirmity or disfiguromont, or wlxo is not a concubine or a prostitute, has been 
married. This fact is woll illustrated in diagram no. 60 (infra). Among males 
tho usual ago of marriage is higher, husbands normally being older - than wives. 

In the age-group 10-15 roughly half the living females are married, but Gnly 
a quarter of tho living males. In the group 15-20, when only 81 per mille 
of living females have not been married there are still almost half the males 
unwed. By the age-group 20-40 by far the majority of men are married, but 
50 per mille remain bachelors to the end. Patents are less anxious about marry- 
ing off their sons than their daughters and the older a man gets the harder it is 
for him to find a wife. This fact combined with the preponderance of males at 
all ages after infancy, and with a certain amount of polygamy, accounts in part 
for the number, small as it is, of elderly bachelors. The rest comprise the 
infirm, beggars, religious devotees and mendicants and a few members of 
certain hypergamous groups who have been unable to effect alliances of the kind 
which alono are permitted to them by the rules of their community.. This 
universality of marriage constitutes one of the most striking differences between 
the social practices of India (for it is not only confined to this province) and those 
of Western Europe, but, in so far as. the proportions in the reproductive ages 
are concerned, it is the western not the Indian figures which are abnormal 
Marriage is a natural condition for both men and women and celibacy and 
marriage later in life are the result of artificial circumstances and are rare in 
Asiatic countries. Added to this, in the case of Hindus and Jains the precepts 
of their religion make marriage a duty incumbent upon all. 

Looking at the figures of past censuses in this province, shown above, and 
comparing them with those by age-periods shown in Subsidiary Table I, the 
following facts emerge. 

The male proportion of unmarried at all ages was steady from 1891 to 1911, 
rose slightly in 1921 and then fell markedly in 1931. The increase in 1921 was 
due almost entirely to the increased proportion of the unmarried at ages 15-20. 

This is the age when males start to marry and the reduction in marriages was 
largely the outcome of the disorganization in family life occasioned by the in- 
fluenza epidemic, and in part was due to economic causes, the abrupt rise in the 

* The figures for England and Wales of 193 1 are not available at the time of writing. 


Country and year. 

Nuinb.r unmarried 
per mille of population 
of each Sex. 

Males. Femnlos. 

United Provinces ( Sriiith 



t-rrilory' 1 . 



1931 

438 

317 

1921 

452 

317 

1911 

449 

305 

1901 

449 

308 

1891 

450 

308 

England and U'ofe*. 



1921 

550 

535 
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cost of living necessitating the postponement of marriages, especially among 
the professional classes. When considering the changes in the proportion at 
various ages between 1921 and 1931 tho effect of the smoothing of ages in 1931 
has to be considered. It seems that although tho method of smoothing ages that 
has been adopted at this census yields increased accuracy in the case cf the total 
of all civil conditions tho same is not true in the case of the unmarried and 
married especially in tho lowor age-groups. Thus, persons are arranged in the 
ternary and septenary groups 4-6, 7-13, 14-16, 17-23, etc., and thon to get 
the groups 5-10, 10-15, etc., half group 4-6 is added to half group 7-13, 
half group 7-13 is added to half group 14-16, and so on. This is correct for 
all civil conditions together, but the margin of error is great in the case of 
the unmarried and manied separately because there are always fewer 
unmarried at the lattor ages of each ternary or septenary group than at 
the earlier ages, and tho adjusted age-groups take no account of this. So we 
find a smaller proportion of unmarried in tho lower ago-groups than there should 
be. This is especially noticeable at ages 5-10 and 15-20 because by 
reason of the concentration on the ages of 10 and 20 moro people have been trans- 
ferred from groups 10-15 and 20-25 to groups 5-10 and 15-20, respectively, 
and among these a far larger proportion of manied and widowed than is correct. 
This has made the matter of comparisons with the figures of previous censuses 
very difficult indeed, but nevertheless it may safely bo said that at any rate 
part of the decrease in the unmanned at tho younger ages may be ascribed to the 
large crop of infant marriages pushed through before the commencement of the 
Sarda Act, and to the prosperous fir?t sevc-n years of tho past decade. 

As regards the female figures the percentage of unmarried at all ages was 
steady from 1891 to 1911, rose abruptly in 1921 and remained steady in 1931. 
The rise in 1921 was remarkably large at the age-period 10-15 and occurred 
almost entirely at the ages of 10 -20. The reasons were the same as for males. 
As between 1921 and 1931 although the proportion of unmarried females at all 
ages has undergone no change there are marked variations at the various ages, 
due to the same causes as in the case of males. Below I give the unsmoothed 
figures for civil condition at the lower ages, for all religions together. 

Unsmoothed figures of civil condition. 


United Provinces. 

British territory. States. 

Age- — i j 

group. Unmarried. Married. Widowed. Unmarried. Married. Widowed. 



Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

2.114,541 

1,932,240 

109,467 

3,476,043 

2,302,368 

772,141 

1,013,779 

227,966 

714,731 

937,429 

97,080 

1,829,759 




For the sake of comparison I give for British territory the number per 
mille of each sex in each of the above age-groups returned under each civil 
condition. 
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7. In the margin are compared the proportions 


United Provinces (British territory), 1931. 

England and Wales, 1921. 

Ago. 

Number permillo 
of each sox returned 
ns married or 
widowed. 

Age. 

Number per millo 
of caoh sox returned 
as married or 
widowed. 

Males. 

Females. 


Males. 

Females. 

C-5 

24' 

30 

Under 15 

Nil.' 

Nil 

5-10 

139 

243 

15-19 

4 

18 

10-15 

254 

484 

20-24 

178 

274 

15-20 

576 

919 

25-34 

659 

663 

20-40 

845 

983 

35-44 

850 

803 

40-60 

940 

993 

45-54 

880 

835 

60 and over 

950 

993 

55-64 

896 

847 



65 and 
over. 

913 

862 


of married and widowed 
together, of each sex, 
at various ages in the 
British territory of this 
province in 1931, and 
in England and Wales 
in 1921. These figures 
are illustrated in dia- 
gram no. 60. 


(6) The early age 
of marriage. 



Although as a result of the War the age of marriage in England and 
Wales was lower than normal in 1921, this diagram reveals at a glance the 
comparatively early ages at which marriage takes place in this province. 
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In 1931, there were no less than 5,912 males and 6,588 females living in the 
British territory of this province aged less than one year, who had "been married, 
of whom 89 males and 194 females were already widowed. The numbers in- 
crease with age until in the group 0-5 there were altogether 88,158 males and 
111,336 females living who had been married, of whom 2,043 males and 4,135 
females were already widowed. At age 5-10, 14 per cent, of males and 24 
per cent, of females had been married. At 10-15, one quarter of the males 
and almost half the females had been married, and the age-group .15-20 sees 
well over half the males and 92 per cent, of the females married (or widowed), 
the corresponding figures for this age -group in England and Wales being males 
0*4 per cent., females 1*8 per cent. 

It may be noted that this Indian custom of early marriage is not by any * 
means exceptional, and that it is only amongst the races of Western Europe 
that marriage is postponed until a very much later period in life. 

Incidentally diagram no. 60 illustrates very clearly the universality of 
marriage, especially among females, in this province. 

The changes since 1891 in the number of unmarried at different ages have 
been dealt with in paragraph 6 supra, and this naturally covers the changes 
in the married plus widowed. In diagram no. 61 the proportions married or 
widowed at various ages are compared with the proportions in 1891, for the 
province as a whole. 











Tim LARGE PROPORTION OF WIDOWS. 
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Tiio largo numbor of infant marriages contracted just before tho com- 
mcncomont of the Sarda Act lias resulted in a very noticcablo upward bonding 
of the curves in 19111 at ages 0-15 in the case of males and 0-10 in the 
case of females. The figures for intermediate censuses up till 1921 showed a 
very slight tendency for mairiagcs of both males. and fomales botwcon 0-10 
to increase, but. tho last decade has witnessed a tremendous increoso in the 
number of both sexes married below 10. Tho figures thoiofore show no sign of 
improvement in tho'nmttor of infant mariiago in tho province as a wholo. 

S. Tho provious two main characteristics of the figures for oivil condi- 
tion in this province 
ai*c not peculiar to this 
provinco nor to India 
as a whole, but the 
third foaturo cortainly 
is. In tho margin are 
shown by ago-poriods 
tho proportion of 
widowers and widows 
for tho province as a 
wholo (excluding the 
stat os) in 1931 , and simi- 
lar figures for England 
and Wales in 1921. 


United l'rvivinoe, (Itritrdi territory). 1531. 

Knplnm 

mid Wnlos. 1921. 


XumlwrjHT trill.' of 


Number per milln of 


writ “ox returned n< 


enrli t*ox relumed hr 

Ape. 

widowed (including 

Age. 

widowed (including 

divor-d* 

divorced*). 



I'rllWlrJ. 


Mnle*. 

1'cmnles. 

All ages 

79 

151 

A.l ages . . 

36 

82 

0-5 

. . 

1 

Under 13. . 

Nil. 

Nil. 

5-10 

3 

5 

15—19 .. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

10-15 

7 

0 

20-24 .. 

] 

4 

15-20 

24 

24 

25-34 .. 

10 

32 

20-40 

74 

113 

55— .4 .. 

23 

62 

40-60 

223 

491 

45 — 5-1 .. 

49 

115 

60 nsid over . . 

422 

£05 

55—64 .. 

114 

247 




65 nnd over 

312 

536 


•The figum of divorced per-mi nre too mvdl to alTect the proport ionp pcrmillo. 

Thcso figures aro illustrated in diagram no. 62. 



(c) The large 
pro],orlion of 
widows. 


38 
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The proportion of widowers at all ages in 'this province is more than 
double that in England and Wales, due undoubtedly to the heavier fomalo 
mortality at the reproductive ages. This is clearly evidenced by the fact 
that widowers outnumber widow's at the age-groups 15-20 and 20-25 and 
at no other ages. The proportion of female widows at all ages in England 
and Wales in 1921 Was abnormally high on account of the heavy casualties in 
the War. It is safe to Say that at normal times the proportion of widows in 
this province is double that in England and Wales, and in fact, in any Western 
country. But more striking still is the distribution of widows by age. In 
England and Wales only 17 per cent, of the widows are below 45 years of ago, 
whereas in this province no less than 39 per cent, are below this age, and 1*1 
per cent, (the actual number is 39,535) are under 15, an age at which in Europe 
no one is even married. When one remembers the lot of a Hindu widow, some- 
thing of the nature of the tragedy that these figures reveal may be appreciated. 
The large number of widows in India is due partly to the early age at which 
girls are married, partly to the disparity of age that often exists between man 
and wife, but most of all to the prejudice against the remarriage of widows. 
The higher Hindu castes forbid it altogether and, as the custom has, until 
now, been held to be a mark of social respectability, many of the more ambi- 
tious of the lower castes have adopted it by way of raising their social status ; 
while Muslims who are brought into close contact with their Hindu neighbours 
are apt to share the prejudice although widow remarriage is permitted by their 
religion and the Prophet himself married a widow. 

In the years 1911 and 1921, the percentage of widowers showed marked 
increases due to the selective nature of plague and influenza, which are known 
to have been more fatal to females than to males and especially to those at the 
reproductive ages. The fall in the percentage between 1921 and 1931 is paitly 
due to the absence of these epidemics in the decade, and partly to the larger 
proportion of children in the population in 1931. But the general run of the 
statistics since 1891 shows an increasing proportion of widowers, especially at 
ages 40 and over. This suggests that widowers especially elderly widowers 
are not ro-marrying so frequently as they were 40 years ago. The reasons may 
bo partly economic and partly due to the reduction of the proportion of females 
to males in the total population, making it harder for an elderly man to secure 
another bride. As regards the percentage of widows of all ages, there was a 
slight but steady increase between 1891 and 1921 followed by a large fall in 
1931, due partly to the lower death-iate of the past decade and partly to tho 
larger proportion of children in the population. Since 1921 at ages 0-10 
tho proportion of widows shows a slight increase duo to the increase in infant 
marriages. From 10-40 tho percentage of widows has declined, owing to tho 
absence of opidemics. At 40-60 there has been an increase and at 60 and over 
a dcclino ; both results produced, at any rat6 in part, by the smoothing of age- 
groups. The statistics as a wholo suggest that in view of the greatly increased 
number of infant marriages in the past decade the proportion of widows in the 
population will increase very materially dining the next decade. As a result 
of tho reduction in tho proportion of females in the total population and the 
attempts at social reform in tho matter of widow' re-marriage winch are on foot 
at the present time, if tho economic situation improves this incroase in tho 
number of widows may bo somewhat lessened. 

9. Before proceeding to oxamine tho figures by smaller units of area 
Mich as the natural divisions, districts and states, it is necessary to point out 
that migration may affect the figures of civil condition in such areas to an 
appreciable extent, especially in largo cities and tho districts winch contain 
them. For example, immigrants to industrial cities Iiko Cawnporo aro largely 
married males at tho working ages, unaccompanied by their wives. This in* 
eroase-. the percentage of married males at all ages and especially at tho w'ork- 
tn'_r atres, and increases the proportion of married males relative to tho married 
f*-mab*s. Again where emigiation outside tho province is considerable, os in 
the Eastern lia in, as males predominate among such emigrants and they aro 
mostly married and at the working ages, tho proportion of married males 
a*, all oge-i will doorcase, tho decreases being more noticeablo at the w'orkmg 
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10. The statistics ol civil condition by age for all religions together ■will be 

found in Subsidiary 
Table H. In the 
margin I reproduce 
the figures for 
all ages and all 
religions together, 
per mille of each 
sex. It is at once 
evident that there 
are considerable 
local variations, 
and the first point 
of note is that 
the proportion of 
unmarried males 
and females is 

greater in the west and decreases steadily towards the east ; this is especially 
noticeable in the figures of Indo-Gangetic Plain West, Central and East. 
Conversely, the proportion of those who are or have been married is less in 
the west and increases as we proceed eastwards. 

The main factors that affect the proportion of the unmarried are— 

(1) the age-distribution of males and females, 

(2) the proportion of males to females at the marriageable ages, 

(3) marriage customs, and 

(4) migration. 


Natural division. 


Number per mille of- 

- 


Males. 


Females. 


Un- 

married. 

Married. 

Widow- 

ed. 

Un- 

married. 

Married. 

Widow- 

ed. 

United Provinces (British 
territory) 
Himalaya, West 

438 

483 

79 

317 

532 

151 

450 

497 

53 

316 

540 

144 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

466 

450 

84 

345 

509 

146 

Indo-Gangotic Plain, West 

486 

. 426 

88 

359 

499 

142 

Indo-Gangetio Plain, Cen- 

412 

506 

82 

295 

550 

155 

tral. 







Central India Plateau . . 

441 

486 

73 

301 

521 

178 

East Satpuras 

420 

517 

63 

312 

520 

168 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

407 

531 

62 

302 

554 

144 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

402 

517 

81 

285 

553 

162 


Natural division. 

Number per mille of 
males of all ages who 
are aged — 

Number per mille of 
females of all ages who 
are aged — 

0-15 

15-40 

40 and 
over. 

0-15 

15-40 

40 and 
over. 

United Provinces (British 

389 

414 

197 

389 

413 

198 

territory). 







Himalaya, West 

357 

430 

213 

374 

427 

199 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

382 

428 

190 

392 

415 

193 

Indo-Gangetio Plain, West 

384 

425 

191 

397 

419 

184 

Indo-Gangetio Plain, 

380 

414 

206 

376 

416 

208 

Central. 







Central India Plateau . . 

390 

431 

179 

383 

423 

194 

East Satpuras 

412 

410 

178 

399 

418 

183 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

403 

403 

194 

389 

405 

206 

Indo-Gangetio Plain, East 

418 

380 

202 

402 

398 

200 


Let us see how 
each of these 
factors has affected 
the statistics as 
between natural 
divisions. In the 
margin is shown 
the age-distribu- 
tion in three groups 
by natural .divi- 
sions. 


Speaking generally the distribution is such that there are more propor- 
tionally of each sex at the marriageable ages of 15-40 in the west than in the 
east. This would tend to decrease the proportion of unmarried males and 
females in the west, but as marriage migration is from east to west and the 
men of the west seek their brides from the east the effect of the larger pro- 
portion of marriageable males in the west depends on whether they can secure 
sufficient brides from the east. 


Natural division. 


Number 
of females 
per 1,000 
males of 
all ages. 


United Provinces (British territory) . . 


902 


Himalaya, West 
Sub-Himalaya, West 
Indo-Gangetio Plain, West 
Indo-Gangetio Plain, Central 
Central India Plateau .. 
East Sapturas 
Sub-Himalaya, East 
Indo-Gangetio Plain, East 


912 

855 

841 

918 

934 

999 

945 

967 


The next table shows the sex-ratio by 
natural divisions, from which it will be 
seen that the proportion of the females 
in the total population is far greater in 
the east than in the west of the province. 
This factor tends to decrease the propor- 
tion of the unmarried in the east. 


The statistics bf 
civil condition 
by natural 
divisions. 
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As regards customs, by far the most important is the age at which 

Number per mille of each sex married or widowed marr lageS are COH- 

agad— traoted. The mar- 


united Provinces (British 
territory). 

Himalaya, West 
Sub-Himalaya, West . . 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 
Indo-Gangetio Plain, Cen- 
tral. 

Central India Plateau . . 
East Satpuras 
Sub-Himalaya, East 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 


Females. 


. uumuer per inme or eaon sex mamea or wiaowea . , 

aged— traoted. The mar- 

— — ginal figures show 

Natural division. Malea ~ . . Females. ^ once that the 

normal age of 

0-5. 5-10. 1O7I5. 0-5. 5-10. 10-15. marriage is lower 

— ; in the east than 

United Provinces (British 24 139 254 30 243 484 west. The 

territory). figures of Indo- 

HimalayaWest .. 6 49 116 8 194 443 danppt.ip Plain 

Sub-Himalaya, West .. 6 71 170 10 163 401 wmgeiilC xiam 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 7 50 135 8 134 379 West, Central and 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Cen- 37 187 309 42 287 522 East bring this Out 

Central India Plateau .. .55 114 256 13 247 531 Very clearly. This 

EastSatpuras .. 24 144 301 34 276 543 W u verv rrTYWfc 

Sub-Himalaya, East .. 37 186 322 48 289 516 great/ 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 45 241 401 60 368 622 effect OH the pro- 

1 ! _____ portions in the 

various civil conditions. Another custom which affects the proportion of the 
unmarried to a slight extent is polygamy. There ere more married females 
as compared with married males in the east than in the west. The figures are 


Natural division. 

Number of 
married 
females 
per 1,000 
married 
-males of 
all ages. 

United Provinces (British Territory) . 

994 

Himalaya, West 

991 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

965 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 

985 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 

997 

Central India Plateau . . 

1,000 

East Satpuras 

1.004 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

988 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

1,036 


shown in the margin. The increase in the 
proportion of females in passing across 
the Indo-Gangetic Plain from West to 
East is very noticeable, and, although the 
bulk of this is due to emigration of married 
males, some part may be ascribed to the 
fact that polygamy is more prevalent in 
the east than the west. The subject of 
polygamy is referred to in Appendix A. 
Migration of males usually takes place at 
the working ages, by which time most of 
them are married. The proportion of 
unmarried males in those natural divisions 
which lose most by male emigration will 
therefore be raised to some extent. This 


factor tends to increase the proportion of unmarried males in the east as against 
the west for male emigration is greater in the eas - .. Again, as the western 
districts gain on the balance of female migration and the eastern districts lose, 
it follows that marriage migration must to Eome extent increase the propor- 
tion of the married and widowed in the west at the expense of the east. A 
few words may now bo said about the figures of each natural division. 


Himalaya , West— In the hills marriage takes place much later than else- 
where, especially among males, but in the end is much more universal, only 
20 per mille males and 5 per mille females remaining unwed by 40. The pro- 
portions of both males and females at the marriageable ages are somewhat above 
normal due partly to immigration, especially in the case of males. The number 
of females to malos of all ages is also somewhat above average. The high 
marriago ago is the most ‘powerful factor, and the result is that the propor- 
tion of unmarried males is. somewhat above normal and that of females is 
average. It may also be observed that as a result of the later marriage age the 
proportion of widowers is very low and of widows is lower than usual. 

Sub-Himalaya, West — Marriage, especially of fomales, is also relatively 
late in Sub-Himalaya, West. The proportion of males at the marriageable ago 
is above normal and that of females practically average, but the sex-ratio 
at all ages is very low. The net resub is a high proportion of unmarried pooplo 
of each sex. Widowers are slightly over average and widows somewhat below. 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West — The marriago age of females in this division 
is higher than in any othor ; that of males is higher than anywhoio except 
Himalaya, West. The proportion of males and fomalosat the ages 15-40 ore 
somewhat above average (duo partly to immigration) but hero we find the 
lowest sox-ratio of tho province. Tho result is the largest proportion of 
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unmarried males and females found in any natural division. The proportion of 
widowers is higbor than elsewhere in the province, but that of widows is the 
lowest. 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central— Hero the marriage age is distinctly lower*, 
the proportion of each sex at the marriageable ages is average, and the sex- 
ratio is somewhat above average. The net result is a distinctly lower pro- 
portion of bachelors and spinstors. The proportion of widowers and widows 
is normal. 

Central India Plateau — The infant marriage (0-5) figure for males is 
surprisingly high though at ages 5-15 the proportion of married is somewhat 
low. The infant marriage (0-5) figure for females is lower than usual but at 
ages 5-15 increases to abovotho average. The numbers of males and females 
at ages 15-40 are somewhat abovo avorago and the sex-ratio is high. The 
not result is an average proportion of unmarried males and a low proportion 
of unmarried fomales, some of tho difference between the male and female 
proportions being duo to polygamy, which is more practised in this than the 
north-western and western areas of tho province. Widowers are somewhat 
below average and widows rnoro numerous than in any other natural division. 

East Satpuras — Tho marriage ago for both sexes is low ; the proportion 
of males 15-40 is a little below average and of females a little above ; the 
sex-ratio is tho highest in tho province. The result is a low proportion of un- 
married especially among males. Widowers are relatively less numerous and 
widows more numerous. 

Sub-Himalaya, East— Tho marriage age is low; the number at the 
marriageable ages (15-40) is somewhat below average partly on account of 
emigration and partly because of tho largo proportion of children in the present 
population. The sex-ratio is high. Tho not result is a very low proportion 
of unmarried either males or fomales. Widowers are fewer than anywhere save 
Himalaya West, so that remarriage amongst them must be very frequent, the 
marriago ago being low. Tho proportion of widows is also somewhat below 
normal. 

Indo-Gangetic Plain , East — The marriage ago is lower here than in any 
other natural division, two -fifths of the males and over three-fifths of the 
fomales being married before 15 years of age. The proportion of males and 
females aged 15-40, is, however, lower than anywhere else partly due to the 
largo number of children in tho population and in the case of males due to 
losses by emigration. The sex-ratio is second highest in the province. The 
net result is tho lowest proportion of unmarried males and females in any 
natural division, and a high proportion of widowers and widows. The rela- 
tively lower figure for unmarried females may be ascribed partly to polygamy. 

As regards changes in the last 20 years, the following figures show that 

between 1911 and 
1921 the percen- 
tage of unmarried 
males decreased 
in Himalaya 

and Sub-Himalaya 
West and the 
Central Plain, but 
increased elsewhere. 
The proportion of 
unmarried females 
increased every- 
where except in ■ 
Himalaya, West. 
This was ascribed 



Numb or per millo of all og03 unmarried. 

Natural division. 


Males. 



Fomales. 



1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

Himalaya, We3t 

450 

457 

466 

316 

303 

324 

Sub-Himnlavn, West 

456 

465 

467 

345 

32 6 

323 

Indo-Ganset ic Plain, West 

486 

482 

472 

359 

338 

318 

Indo-Gnngetio Plain, Cen- 
tral. 

412 

426 

431 

295 

297 

292 

Central India Plateau 

441 

457 

454 

301 

299 

286 

EastSatpuras 

420 

437 

435 

312 

313 

294 

Sub-Himnlavn, East ■ . . 

407 

442 

439 

302 

325 

317 

lndo-Gangetio Plain, East 

402 

439 

427 

285 

313 

286 


by Mi. Edye to economic causes. Between 1921 and 1931 the male percentage 
of unmarried has decreased everywhere except in Sub-Himalaya, West and 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, West where it is practically stationary. The female 
proportion has increased materially in Himalaya West, Sub-Himalaya West 
and Indo-Gangetic Plain West ; is stationary in Indo-Gangetic Plain Central, 

* From tho figures and diagram in paragraph 15 infra it will be seen that the marriage age is lower to the 
east of this natural division. 
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The statistics 
for civil 
condition 
in cities . 


The statistic s of 
civil condition 
by religion. 

(a) Minor 
religion*. 


Central India Plateau and East Satpuras ; and has decreased materially in 
Sub-Him a laya East and Indo-Gangetic Plain East. The natural result we 
should have expected was an increase everywhere on account of the large pro- 
portion of children in the population, but this factor has been neutralized by 
the prosperity of the first seven years of the decade and the large number of 
infant marriages contracted before the passing of the Sarda Act, especially in 
those natural divisions where infant marriage has been more co mm only the 
practice in the past. Below are given the proportions of the widowed at 

il v ■ 



Number per mills oi all ages who are widowed. j 



Males. 



Females. 

Natural division. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

Himalaya, West 

53 

55 

50 

144 

152 

147 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

84 

93 

84 

146 

168 

156 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 

88 

101 

89 

142 

171 

163 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Cen. 
tiaL 

Central India Plateau . . 

82 

97 

80 

155 

179 

177 

73 

88 

68 

173 

201 

207 

East Satpuras 

63 

80 

68 

165 

182 

197 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

62 

69 

53 

144 

162 

160 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

81 

94 

84 

162 

183 

197 


the last three 
censuses. Between 
1911 and 1921 
there was an in- 
crease in widows 
and widowers in 
almost every na- 
tural division 
owing to the heavy 
mortality towards 
the close of that 
decade, especially 
from influenza. At 
this census the re- 
verse is the case- 

on account of the relatively light mortality during the decade the proportion 
of the widowed is now much smaller. 

11. In the marginal table are compared the figures for civil condition 

in the 23 cities of the province 
with those for the British terri- 
tory of the province as a whole. 
As regards males there is little 
difference between the city and 
total figures, the slightly lower 
proportion of unmarried in 
cities bring due to the married 
immigrants. But the female 
unmarried figure is distinctly higher in cities than in the rural area. In the 

margin I compare the proportions of unmar- 
ried females in the various age-groups. It 
will be seen that the proportion of unmarried 
females is higher at every age, but especially 
at the ages 0-15. The explanation is 
two-fold, firstly there is a far greater pro- 
portion of Muslims in the cities than in 
the province as a whole, and secondly most 
of the cities lie in the west of the province 


Civil condition. 

Number per miHo of each sex in — 

British territory. 

The 23 cities. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

"Unmarried 

433 

317 

435 

354 

Married 

483 

532 

437 

509 

Widowed 

79 

151 

73 

137 


Age. 

Number of unmarried 
females per miHe of total 
females in — 

British 

territory. 

The 23 cities. 

0-5 .. 

970 

933 

5-10 

757 

876 

10-15 

516 

631 

15-40 

31 

65 

40 and over 

7 

19 


where the age of marriage is higher and 
the percentage of unmarried is greater. 

12. The highest proportion of unmarried folk is found among Christians 
(551 males and 433 females per 1,000 of each sex). The male figure is dis- 
turbed by the army which is largely celibate. There are comparatively few 
European spinsters in the country and the unmarried figure for females w'ould, 
therefore, be much lower than it- is but for the Indian Christian and Anglo- 
Indian communities. The figures of widowed are also very low (58 males and 
97 females per 1,000 of each sex) ; this is partly due to the fact that European 
widows rarely stay in the country and partly to the possibility of the 
remarriage of widows amongst- the other Christian communities. One point- 
may appear curious, namely the fact that among male Christians 5 per millc 
are married at age 0-5, and 58 have been married by 5-10, and among female 
Christians 8 and 112 respectively. This shows that although returned as 
Christ ians many Indians cling to their old customs, and it is noteworthy that 
the proportion of those who have been married before the age of 10 years has 
increased materially at this census in order to forestall the Sarda Act. 
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Tho Jains show tlxo next highest figures of unmarried (523 males and 383 
females per 1,000 of each sox). These figures have steadily increased during 
tho last twenty or thirty years. Their marriage ago is high especially for males, 
and tho figures of past censuses show that it is growing higher. This, to a large 
extont, accounts for tho high porenotago of mimarried and for its tendency 
to incrcaso. There has also been somo increase in the proportion of those 
who go through life unmarried. As observed at previous censuses their widowed 
figures exceed those of any other religion, but it is noteworthy that the pro- 
portion of widowers and especially of widows has materially decreased. 

Arya Samajists have the next highest proportion of unmarried (485 males 
and 371 females) due to their relatively high marriage age. Out of 10,000 Arya 
males of all ages only 211 aro married or widowed by 15 years of age as against 
528 Brahmanic Hindus, and for females tho corresponding figures are Aryas 
443, Brahmanic Hindus S75. The figures for ages 0-10 are still more striking. 
Arya males 72, females 125 ; Hindu Bralnnanic males 217, females 348 per 
10,000. Aryas are, however, a somewhat less married community at the later 
age’s also than Hindus. Here too wo find that practice is not always in accord- 
ance with principle, because the Arya proportions of those married before 10 
years of ago have also increased at this census. 
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(b) The main 
religions. 


13. Coming to the two main religions the figures may be dealt with 

in more detail. , In the margin are 
given the proportions of married 
plus widowed at certain age-periods 
for Brahmanic Hindus and Muslims 
in 1931 (British territory only). 
The fignros aro illustrated in 
diagram no. 03. 


Ago. 

Numbor por mlllo married or widowed . 

Brnhmnnic Hindus. 

Muslima. 

Halos. 

FomnloR. 

Mnlos. 

Vomnlos . 

All ages 

565 

690 

550 

652 

0-5 

24 

29 

25 

36 

5-10 

143 

249 

122 

224 

10-15 

263 

497 

211 

429 

15-20 

587 

932 

535 

869 

20-40 

845 

986 

855 

968 

40-60 

936 

994 

967 

986 

60 and ovor . . 

947 

995 

971 

987 



At all ages together there is a greater proportion of Hindu males and 
females who have been married than of Muslims. This is due to the higher 
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ago at which tho latter marry, for it will bo soon that oxcluding the ago-group 

0 -5 thcro is a largor proportion of 
those who have boon or aro married 
among Hindus up to tho ago of 
20. Tho oxcoption of the lowest 
ago-group is noteworthy. The 
figures of this group for 1*911 "and 
1921 aro compared with those 
of 1931 in tho margin. In 1911 
and 1921 the Muslim proportions 
were lower than tho Hindu for both 
males and females, and the figures for both roligions showed a decline betweon 
1911 and 1921. Tho increase in tho 1931 figures is duo to a small extent to 
tho smoothing of ages, but chiefly to tho desire to forestall tho Sarda Act, and 
wo find that tho increaso in infant marriages (0-5) both male and fomalo has 
boon so much greater in tho case of Muslims than of Hindus that now the Muslim 
figures of infant marriage aro proportionally higher than the Hindu figures, 
especially in the ease of females. It would follow, thereforo, that Muslims as 
a whole made a bigger attempt to forestall the Act than Hindus. In view 
of tho normally later ago at which Muslims marry this is surprising and needs 
a little further investigation. 

In tho margin I giro by natural divisions tho proportions of Muslims 

aged 0-5 who 
wore married or 
widowed at each of 
tho last three cen- 
suses. At once it 
becomes evident 
that tho bulk of 
tho increaso has 
occurred in Sub- 
Himalaya, East 
and Ihdo-Gangetic 
Plain, East, the two 
natural divisions 

wliero tho marriage age has always been lowor, and whoro tho Muslims include 
a largo proportion of the descendants of converted Hindus (who still cling to 
their Hindu customs) and of tho lower Muslim classes. 

To return to tho figures at tho beginning of this paragraph, although for 
both sexes marriage takes place among Muslims lalor throughout than among 
Hindus, vet in the end marriage is oven moro universal for Muslim than .for 
Hindu males and almost as universal for Muslim fomalcs as for Hindu females. 
This was tho case also in 1921. 

The figures for tho widowed in 1931 arc shown in the margin. There are 

fewer Muslim widows and widows 
of all ages than Hindu. This is 
due, in the ease of widows, to the 
later marriage ago of Muslim 
males, as in late marriage the 
wife is usually younger than her 
husband. The smaller number of 
Muslim widows is due to the fact 
that widow remarriage is permit- 
ted to all Muslims but onfy to some 
Hindus. In the case of the age- 
group 0-5 there are proportion- 
ally more Muslim widowers than 
Hindu, due to the fact that they have in the last decade indulged more freely 
than Hindus in marriages at this tender age. There has been a decrease in 
both Hindu and Muslim widowed of both sexes since 1921 owing, of course, 
to the lighter mortality of the past decade. 

39 
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In Subsidiary Tablo III of this chapter 10,000 of each sex of Brahmanic 
Hindus, Aryas and Muslims, aro distributed in twelve groups, that is by cross- 
division into four ago-poriods and tho threo civil conditions. TJio figures aro 
illustrated in diagram no. 04, and bring out tho salient points referred to above. 
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Statistic by natural divisions arc, in Subsidiary Table II of this chapter, 
differentiated only for the (wo main religions. The-,*; allow (ho same differ- 
ence,. in (Midi division as in (be whole province, anvu ( hat thorn »ro fowor 


unmarried Mudim males than Hindu in Himalaya West, JCnst Satpnras and 
Sub-Himulava Ivsst : and fewer unmarried Muslim females than Hindu in Sub- 


Htinalnya K/is{. In Himalaya Wed, ns explained elsewhere, Muslim males 
are largely adult immigrants who are naturally married and honco the pro- 
portion of married males is artificially high. Another factor that influences 
Hw figures in (his division is i In* relatively higher ago of marriage among 
Hindus. I’ti Hast Satpnras again we see the effect of a considerable pro- 
portion of Muslim adult immigrants in the population. In Sub-Himalaya 
K:»s( the ca*;e i>; different. Jf**re it is very noticeable that the proportion of 
both -eves married and widowed nf tin* lower ages, is much greater in the easo 
of Muslims tliati of Hindus. This points to a lower marriage age of Muslims 
in this natural division. This phenomenon is duo to the fact mentioned 


above, eh., that a large proportion of Muslims in these parts are the de- 
scendants of convert? d Hindus who still eling to their Hindu customs. 


I t. Tin* statistic*, for civil condition in different* castes is chiefly important 
ns throwing light on tin* age of marriage and on the extent to which widow 
remarriage prevail*, iti different ela*. *-.«•<; of the community. The figures for 
representative castes will ho found in .Subsidiary Table V of this chapter,* 
arranged in d<* -/‘ending order of magnitude of the proportion which the number 
of mn tru'd and widow**! female*; under 1-J years of age !»* ars t*> the total female 
population. (Tiu*re ar** «*nly minor * hang*”; if these east **s are put* in descend- 
ing order of magnitude of the proportion which the number of married and 
widowed female*, hears to the total married female population.) Tint samo 
feature*; nr»< noticeable now an were observed by Mr. Plant in ltd 1, rit.*j : -- 


(1 ) The marriage age in, generally speaking, low er among t he lower Hindu 
«*a-te*.. Hum** (plains) I.umvo-*, Kuinhnrs. Pnsis, ('luunars. Ahirs 
and Ithar are all found high tip in the table, whereas Ura limans, 
1'kijput **, Kava- tha* . Vaishvon, .lots. Togas*. etc., are all found 
at t ho oth»*r end. In comparing tin* figure.? of this census with 
lho*e« of previous cennu****; it should ho noted that the age-groups 
nre*di'.'ht!y diflerent. those for HKU being 0 (», 7-13, etc., against 
0 5, 5 l*J. etc., at former censuses ; hut* allowing for this it is 
evident that there has been an all-round increase in infant marriage 
since Ifll 1 and Mill. This is slight in the. ease of the higher castes 
hut is v«rv marked with the lower castes. Tts reason wo have 


already seen. Among Muslima a similar state of affairs prevails. 
Nan. Muslims (comparatively recent converts to Islam, often from 
among the lower Hindu castes) have n low marriage age, Julnlms 
coin*! next, then Pathuns, Shaikhs, Mughnls and lastly Saiyids. 
Among Muslim*, also it is notable that the increase in infant 
marring*! is far more marked among the! lower classes than the 


tinner. 
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Infant marriage 
by districts. 


discountenance it, and others accept it as the rule. The factor of 
remarriage is usually the stronger, foi in spite of the lowor mar- 
riage age of the lower classes they have, generally speaking, a 
smaller proportion of widows. The actual proportion of widows 
has diminished very markedly in all castes since 1911, due of courso 
to the light mortality in the last decade. An examination of those 
reductions in the various castes does not - suggest that material 
changes have occurred in the attitude of high or low castes to 
widow remarriage in the last 20 years. 

As between the Muslim castes the proportion of widows is lower among 
Julahas and Nau-Muslims, and higher among Shaikhs, Pathans, 
Mughals and Saiyids. The decreases in the various proportions 
since 1911 are as marked as in the case of the Hindu castes, though 
they are somewhat greater in the case of the upper Muslim castes. 
It does not therefore appear that the prejudice against widow 
remarriage is growing among Muslims and certainly not among 
their upper classes. 

(3) Generally speaking, the upper Hindu castes have the fewest married 
males. This is partly due to the fact that the upper castes have 
proportionally fewer females, and partly to their higher marriage 
age. 

15. The number of girls married or widowed per millc aged less than 10 
in each district and state of the province is as follows : — 


District or State. 


United Provinces . . 

British territory . . 

Himalaya. IVat . . 

Dchru Dun 
Xaini Tot 
Alinom 
Garhtval 

S'.ib-IIimaVi'ja, Ilf ft 

K-diaranpur 
Bareilly 
Bijnor 
Pilibhit 
Rh'.'ri . . 

/ruI^-Ganytie Plain, It’«t 

Muja£:amiirar 

M'.-ra*. 

J’al.tr.'l-k'ihr 

Ahrvrh 

Muttra.. 

M-.i:;;'i'i 
I*,* ii» . . 

Kui.-m 

t •K’jf . r**»r 

r-.rr-;’0 .it-.'-'i 

l<.i ■ f.'r-t'-l 

J s. ' •;? * * 

l Jj i.1. -9- 


Number 
permilio 
females 0-10 
married 
or widowed. 


123 

122 

88 

83 

76 

115 

63 

74 

95 

73 

65 

88 

53 

CO 

76 

70 

54 
4? 

50 

55 

71 
59 

51 
53 
55 
53 

77 

HO 

Cl 

m 

237 
* * 

C’i 

77 


District or State. 

Indo-Oanj’tic Plain, Central — (concld.). 

Rae Bareli 

• a 

• • * • 

Sitapur . . 

• • 

• a *• 

Hardoi .. 

• a 

a a • • 

Fyzabad 


a a a a 

Sultanpur 


• a a a 

Parts bgarh 


a a a a 

Bara BanH 


a a a a 

Central India Plateau 

• a a a 

Jliansi . . 


a a a a 

Jalaun . . 

a m 

a a a a 

Hamirpur 

• • 

a a a a 

Banda . . 

•* 

a a a a 

Eart Saipuras 

•• 

a a a a 

Jlirzapur 

•• 

a a a a 

I Svb-Himalaya, East* • 

a a • • 

Gorakhpur 

• • 

a a • • 

Basti 

• * 

a a • * 

Gonda . . 

• . 


Bahraich 

“ * 

a a » • 

j IrAo-Gangdie. Plain, East 

a a • • 

Bcnart'i . . 

• • 

a a • • 

Jaurrpur 

• * 


Gfcazipur 

- ■ 

a a •* 

IJidlL”. . . 

» • 

a • ■ • 

Azumtsirlj 

-• 


States . . 

•• 

a a • • 

Bamr/or 

, , 

a a a a 

3VIin-G.--ri.w*I 

•• 

a a • * 

IJ-Jisrr-t .. 

” 

a a » - 


Number 
per miiio 
females 0-10 
married 
or widowed. 


163 

53 

50 

276 

223 

274 

132 

117 

94 
10 0 
112 
160 

139 

139 

ISC 

125 

259 

147 

112 

197 

185 

240 

163 

124 

227 

131 

107 

71 

200 



INFANT MARRIAGE BY DISTRICTS AND STATES. 


Thoso figures are illustrated in diagram no. (55. which clearly brings out 
tho greater v prevalence of child -marriage in the east of l.ho provinoo. r J’ho 
figures are highest in the group of districts Eyzahad, Stritanpur and Partabgarh 
of Eastern Oudh, Basti and Allahabad, and Jaunpur aud Azamgarh of Indo- 
Gangetic Plain, East. Proceeding to the extreme eastern bordor tho propor- 
tion docreasos somewhat- again. 

Diagram 65. 
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(3) The proportion of -widowed has decreased in all religions and localities 
owing to the relatively light mortality of the last ten years. The 
recent movement by certain social reformers to popularize widow 
remarriage has, as yet, had no effect on the figures. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Changes in marriage customs. 

!• In Chapter VII (Civil Condition) of tlio 1911 Report Mr. Blunt gave a detailed Introductory. 
account of various marriage customs then prevailing in this province. The following 
paragraphs contain information as to changes that have occurred in the intervening 20 
years, or give further information since collected : — 

2. I have been unable to trace any changes in the attitude towards exogamy as por- Exogamy. 
trayed in Chapter V of Crooko’s “ Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and 

Oudh ” and elaborated in paragraphs 216 to 219 of She. Blunt’s Report of 1911, save that 
in tlio caso of the lower castes the practice of territorial exogamy is decreasing somewhat. 

This is largoly economic, for marriage within the district means less expenditure when 
visiting, mutual assistance at harvest time and so on. In Hamirpur district a Chamar 
will marry in his own village if possible, avoiding only the daughters of the same parental 
linoago which aro distinguished by chint. The chints go by means of places and not of 
persons, e.g.. Rath ha- chint, Bilgaon ka chint, etc. These Chamars cannot tell how and 
when the namos of the chints came into existence, but according to them no new ones are 
now created. Presumably they woro attached to families who immigrated many 
generations back. 

3. Endogamy within tho caste is still almost universal. The Arya Samaj preaches Endogamy. 
tho doctrine of no caste which has lalterly been taken up bv Congress. Within the Aryan 

faith there have been many marriages botween persons originally of different castes, and 
there have been cases of inter-caste marriages outside that fa’th, also of marriages between 
sub-castes normally endogamous. We hear a good deal about such marriages but they 
aro proportionally negligible. 

Kayasthas, our most literate caste, place high value on an educated bridgeroom and 
have as a result contracted intor-casto and intcr-sub-caste marriages in some cases. 

Orthodox Hindus occasionally marry Arya girls who were not Brahmans before conversion. 

Instances of marriages botween Vaishyas of normally endogamous sub-castes have also 
come to my notice. 

Tho graduates of tho various Arya Samaj gurukuls frequently marry girls of other castes. 

Tho daughtor of tho principal of one of these gurukuls was married to a Chamar graduate 
from another provinco. But the very fact that we hear of such happenings shows their 
infrequency, and as yet the ancient practice of endogamy as between castes and sub-castes 
(except Rajputs of course) has not been shaken. 

It is not uncommon for persons of high caste to keep women of lower castes, but the 
children are not admitted to the castes of the fathers. 

Among Berias a wife of another caste is recoived as a member of their caste provided 
she was formoriy of a good Hindu caste, if the husband pays Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 to the pan- 
chayat and gives two or three caste dinners. Cases of a Brahman and a Rajput woman 
being so admitted came to my notice. 

4. Marriages between Jains and Hindus are decreasing. In 1911* Mr. Blunt recorded Marriages . 
the fact, that Jains woro apathetic about religion and that inter-marriage with Hindus was between Jains 
increasing. Such is no longer the case. With the progress of education Jains have become and Hindus. 
separatist and educated Jains take pride in describing themselves as such, so much so that 

Jain or Jani is now frequently added to their names. With this development inter- 
marriage with Hindus has grown unpopular, though Jains as a rule are not so averse 
from marrying their sons to Hindu girls as they are from giving their daughters to Hindu 
husbands. 

5. The position has scarcely changed in the last 20 years and hypergamy prevails Hypergamy. 
as extensively as it did then. 

6. Bull details of the marriage ceremonies of the various castes can be found in Changes in 
Crooke’s “ Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh ”, and Mr. Blunt marriage 
indicated the essentials of Hindu and Muslim marriage ceremonies on pages 221 to 224 of ceremonies. 
the 1911 Report. It is only necessary here to refer to subsequent changes. • 

As in the past the majority of marriages were between children, or at least the bride The gauna 
had not attained puberty, cohabitation did not begin immediately after the biyah cere- or rukhsati 
mony. Sufficient time was allowed to elapse for the girl to attain maturity, after which ceremony. 
tho gauna ceremony was performed and then conjugal relations began. If, however, the 
biyah ceremony does not take place till both the parties have attained puberty this delay 
becomes unnecessary. The statistics produced in this Chapter show that at the present 
time there is a greater proportion of married children than at any time during the last 40 
years, owing to the forestalling of the Sarda Act. But among educated people, especially 
in the largertowns, partly as a consequence of education and partly as a result of the move- 
ment for social reform (so stoutly championed by the Arya Samaj) which has led to the 

* Vidz 03Q31X3 Report 191 1, Part I, paragraph 142, 
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pv-dr-z of the Farda Act. til pro is a growing tendency for the biyah ceremony to 
io p-^poneri until both parties hove attained puberty. In such cases the gnuna 
: -r,ny i- either performed at the pome time ns the hiyah ceremony, is replaced hv 
n?h«r ceremony performed with the biyah, or is dispensed with "altogether, and tho 
} then live together at- once. It- must, however, be homo in mind tha* the 
nrh-.n papulation and still more so the educated and enlightened urban residents of this 
province form but a very small fraction of the total inhabitants, so that this cliango affects 
only a very small part of the community and this is evidenced by the figures of civil con- 
dition by ago. The more backward districts report- no change nt all and even in the more 
advan'.>-i parts of the province the movement is still almost confined to the educated ami 
more advance- 1 residents of towns. Liko every other advance it- will probably spread, 
though very slowly of course, to the rural and more backward parts of the provinco. It 
i- ;> very noticeable habit among reformers in this country to point to progress in any direc- 
tion by the advance among tho select educated and enlightened few, and to hold up this as 
the mev'-urn of advance secured throughout tho length and breadth of the land. 
T'ti is is a podtive danger, and often a groat misrepresentation of facts. Advanco is 
n d orally to be expected from tho educated section of tho community first of all. but its 
permeation to the masses in a lasting form is in overy case a slow affair. Reformers would 
have tf 4 believe that child-marriago (and with it tho gnuna) is so rapidly disappearing tlmt 
it will be a tiling of the pact in a few years. My inquiries roveal that tho rural areas and 
many urban areas are ns yet untouched in this matter and that in spilo of tho Sarda Act 
the bulk of the marriages contracted in tho past year in most localities woro tho usual child- 
r.urriage-* which will bo followed by the gnuna. The change is not connected with caste 
cxc.'jit in so far as we have seen that education is still largely the monopoly of tho higher 
c \ Tim gnuna still remains where it was among tho higher castes when tlioy are illiter- 
ate or le'i advanced. 

In Mnradnbad and Aligarh districts and probably elsewhere when tho bridegroom 
and bride are of mature years tho higher Hindu castes, tho twice-born and literate castes 
•-mdi a* Kaya'-thas. substitute another ceremony known as painphrr for tho gnuna, which 
i jv-rb rmed immediately after the Liynh. The namo is derived from pain (a low' wooden 
platform) and plsr (exchanged). During this ceremony tho bride wears bichhua* (metal 
to** -rings) which normally arc worn for tho first timo at tho gnuna ceremony and aro a 
symbol of marriage. Tho monlrns which form part of the gonna are recited, and tlio 
dowry i« given The bride and bridegroom sit upon tho pains and during tho courso 
of th<' ceremony tlu-y exchange pains. Ifcnco tho name. 

In ro me places, the bride and bridegroom go outsido tho house after the biyah 
i**r«r»ony and then enter it again and tho gnuna is dispensed with. 
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their homo and all tlio pro-marriago coromonics which aro normally carried out at her 
homo aro performed at tho bridogroom’s. Tho brido’s pooplo como two or three days 
beforo tho marriage and stay at tho biidogroom’s house and then the marriage takes 
placo on tho appointed day. This practice is, howovoi, falling into disfavour. 

7. In paragraph 231 on page 220 of tho 1911 Report Mr. Blunt refers to Beena Q% ar damadi ,' 
marriago. Hero tho suitor goes to live with tho girl’s family and works there, in a Qharjawai, or 
capacity which is part servant, part dobtor, for a cortaiu period before he marries her. Qharjamai. 

Mr. Blunt gavo two views as to its origin which wore not mutually exclusive and added 
" At tho presont day, whatovor tho original object of tho custom, it is used as a means 
of getting a wife without paying a dowry in cash or kind. It is restricted to poor people 
who work out tho dowry in labour. Nominally at all events, connubial intercourse is 
forbidden, the son-in-law in fittnro gets maintenance, but has no claim on the father-in- 
law's property. Tho custom is found among tho Bhuiyar, Bind, Chero, Ghasiya, Kharwar, 

Majhwar, Gond, and Parahiya castes ; its usual namo is gharjawai, gharjaiyan, or 
glianlamadn. Tho normal period appears to bo three years. ” 

This practice, which has in it tho elements of marriago by purchase, still continues 
among not only tho abovo castes buL also among Kuchbaudia, Kanjars, and Kalabaz Nats. 

Thcro is no fixed poriod of service. Among Brijbasi Gual Nats of Sahaswan tahsil in dis- 
trict Budaun, a bridegroom marriod in this way cannot leave his father-in-law’s house 
even after serving tho agreed period and marrying tlio girl but must stay and serve after 
marriago so long as his wife’s paronts aro alivo. If he wishes to leave earlier he must 
pay tho parents a bridc-prico which is then fixed by tho tribal panchayat. 

But this practico in a somowhat modified form is now to bo found among most Hindu 
castes and oven among Muslims. Formorly a man who lived in liis father-in-law’s house 
or in his sister's husband's houso was very much lookod down upon, so much so that there 
was a moro forcible Hindi proverb than that quoted by Mr. Blunt at tho foot of page 220 
which ran — “ Kutta pale so kutla, sas gliarjamai aur bahin ghar bahai ” (ho who tames a 
dog is a dog, a man living in his mother-in-law’s houso and a man living whore his sister 
is married aro tho other two dogs). 

Thoro has, howover, been a porcoptiblo chango in tho social outlook and although such 
arrangements aro still not regarded with much favour tho three “ dogs ” aro not treated 
with quite such contompt as in tho past. Almost overywhero somo cases aro mot with of a 
son-in-law going to livo with his wife's parents, undor tho following circumstances : — 

(i) when tho girl’s fatlior is woll-to-do and has no sons ; 

(ii) when the girl’s family is vory poor and wants tho help of a strong man ; and 

(iii) when tho son-in-law is a poor man and cannot pay a dower. 

In such cases the man usually sottlos permanently "with his “ in-laws. ” If the girl’s 
family is well-to-do and the bridegroom is in fair circumstances the bride’s father often 
has to pay a large sum to tho latter to induco him to accept tho stigma attaching to a ghar- 
jaicai ; otherwise thcro is no payment, tho suitor boing troated as the debtor. In this form 
the practico is not at all uncommon boing found cliioily among tho lower Hindu castes and 
poor inombers of tho highor castes, reportod from districts ns far apart as Bahraich, Ballia, 

Hamirpur, Budaun, oto. As regards actual numbers Rao Bareli district reports the follow- 
ing 2,490 instances : — 


Chamar 

.. 433 

Brahman . . 

.. 125 

Ahir 

. . 373 

Koeri 

S7 

Pasi 

. . 371 

Rajput . . 

85 

Lodh . . 

.. 174 

Gadaria . . 

80 

Kurmi . . 

.. 155 

Muslim . . 

62 

Murao . . 

. . 135 

Others . . 

.. 410 


Etawah district reports somo 2,000 instances of gharjawai and of a man living at his 
brother-in-law’s house. Theso together inoludod roughly Rajputs 800, Brahmans 400, 
Ahirs 300, and Chamars 100. 

Bara Banki district roports tho following 100 instances : — 

Kurmi .. ..18 Ahir .. .. 11 

Brahman .. - ..16 Chamar .. .. 8 

Pasi . . . . . . 16 Rajput . . . . 6 

Others . . . . . . . . . . 25 

Othor districts reported fewer numbers. 

From Gonda comes the following : — 

One father with an only daughter entertained a succession of gharjawais. The first 
actually married her and died. Another man was brought to take his place. He proved 
unsuitable and was turned out after 18 months, before marriage. The same fate over-; 
took tho next suitor. When yet another hopeful took up residence the panchayat thought 
matters -had gone far enough and intervened. It cost the father a fine of Rs. 46 and a 
goodly feast for the panches. 


40 
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Ghar baUha. 


8. Somewhat allied to the custom, of ghar-jaxcai is the practice of ghar-baithna. 
Here the woman is usually a widow and mistress of her own house and property with no 
male collaterals or other relations of her husband. As a result the man who marries her 
usually belongs to a religion or caste that permits widow re-marriage. Tho husband pro- 
ceeds to live in his wife's house. Gouda District reports this as quite common. Prom 
Rao BaToli District the following figures were collected : — ; 


Ahir 


.. 414 

Nai 

47 

Pasi 


.. 369 

Kachhi 

46 

Ghamar 


.. 353 

Bharbhunja . . 

41 

Lodh 


.. 232 

Yaishya 

.. 37 

Murao 


.. .135 

Lohar 

35 

Koeri 


.. 131 

ICumbar 

31 

Gadaria 


.. 107 

Goriya 

2S 

Kurmi 


S9 

Tamboli 

27 

TeH 


72 

Rajput 

26 

Brahman 


60 

Kahar 

22 

Muslim 


60 

Others. 

.. 190 



• 

Total 

.. 2,552 


Marriage by 
capture. 


Marriage by 
purchase. 


This practice is viewed with dislike and among tho higher castes tho gliar-baitha is 
despised and outcasted. It is therefore most common among the lowor castes : Brahmans, 
Rajputs, and Vaishyas would only contract such an alliance if they wore very poor mon 
and tho widow’s possessions attractive. 

0. Marriage by capture is non-existent, though as Mr. Blunt mentioned there aro 
traces of its past oxistonco in some of tho marriage rites. Quito different in naturo is tho 
curious custom observed by Gorivas of tho Gorakhpur District (who appear to bo tho out- 
come of fusion between a sub-caste of Mallahs and a sub-caste of Kahars). Before tho rito 
of sendhurdan (marking tho parting of tho bride's hair with rod load) is performed tho bride- 
groom leaves the wedding party in assumed umbrago and goes and sits on a roof oroctod 
specially for tho purpose. Tho bride thon goes to him and entroats him to marry hor 
saying “ My lord, como and marry me. You need do no work as I null work and oam 
monoyfor you. ” Tho bridegroom and bride thon doscond from the roof and tho marriago 
prococds. The origin of this peculiar rito is unknown. 

10. Prom marriago by capture to marriago by purchase is a natural soquonco, 
though in many ports of tho world including parts of India, the latter has arisen from 
an entirely different origin. Mr. Blunt* noted thot tho custom of buying a brido was in 
1911 limitod to tho lowor castes and that tho purchaso was no longor in tho naturo of a 
business transaction, tho prico having no roforonco to tho " value ” of tho brido, nor to tho 
ease or difficulty of obtaining ono f. Tho purchaso prico in such cases was fixod by tribal 
custom, and often tlio so-called prico was only a contribution from tho bridegroom's 
family towards tho oxponsos of tlio marriago feast on which it was usually oxpondod. 

In addition to tho castes mentioned by Sir. Blunt this custom is to bo found among 
Berias, Kanjars, Banjars, Kahars, Muraos, and Lodhs. 

Among lvucbhband Kanjars tho brido-prico was formerly Rs. 200 ns fixod by tribal 
custom, hut now it ranges bctwcon Rs. 300 and Rs. 400 and is fixed by tho panehayat lor 
each marriage. Tho ontiro bridc-prico plus a contribution from tho bride’s family is spont 
in tribal feasts. Among Gual Nats tho prico varies from Rs. 300 to Rs. COO. Horo again 
tho jxinchayat fixes it in each case, having regard to tho youth and beauty of tho brido but 
not tho sweetness of hor voice. Tho whole sum is usually Bpont on marriago feasts, six 
of which are customary. Only the poorest of Jogila Nats give their daughters in marriage, 
tho brido-prico is usually Its. 100 to Rs. 200, and is settled not by tho panehayat but by tho 
parties concerned. 

Among the other castes there is a tendency for tho prico to bo fixod by negotiation 
of the parties who do not adhere to tho prico fixed by custom. Evon tho panehayat docs 
not as a rule intervene in tlio negotiations but merely appro vo tho amount finally sottiod. 
Among Kahars, Mtiraos, Chamars and Lodhs tho ensto jianchayats have fixod Rs. 
as minimum and Rs. 40 as maximum and the parties arc freo to settle upon anything 
fw-twer-n thew limits. .. . 

Among Berias, who habitually prostitute their women, it is a luxury to tako a wife from 
their own carte *o a bride-price has always to Iks paid in such cases. 

In Chikr.ua tahsil of Debra Dun (Jaunsar-Bawar) tho bridegroom has to pay ft snmH 

to the bride’s father »s jeodhan (a ceremonial gift) which is intonded to cover tlio 
nf the marriage, 

o t5ji. i. 232. , . . . 

* A.' « * trf.'j!- p. t.i tho wm m tb* rvw* rt K wh'/rn I'm*! 1 ** «b«I th* 

»vi w ** rx gee. 
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A?» regards the higher castor Uio payment of n bririo-prico is forbiddon by Mann’s dic- 
tum “ i/'t no father ivbo knows < ho law, receive u gratuity, liowovor Binall, for giving 
ln'.s daughter in marriage : since the man who, through avarice, takos a gratuity for that 
pnrjwwc. is a s<>Uer of his offspring.” In 11H1 Mr. Blunt mol o that payment for a brido 
nmmig the higher classes was probably an uncommon occurrcnco. Owing to tho stress 
of economic condit ions such marriages by purchase nro undoubtedly on tho incrcaso, 
although they an? looked down upon by those in better circumstances. Tho incrcaso is 
inn-t marked among poor Brahmans and Bajptits. Again, if tho bridegroom is old or 
Millers from some defect or other lie lias to pay a brido-prico. In somo parts Sonars take 
n brido-prioe either through poverty, or because of tho relatively fowor womon in fchoir 
community. 

Hyis-fgamy is sometimes n'sponsiblo for bride-purchase. Tho lower Brahmans and 
Rajput** i ml it difficult to secure brides for their sons and havo to pay botwcon Rs. 100, 
and 11s. oigi, to secure them brides from the somewhat liighcr branches of their commu- 
nities, In some parts very large stuns nro said to have been paid as brido-prico among 
Y.ii div.v.. In all such cases the amount- is fixed by negotiation between tho parties, occa- 
sionally through a private intermediary. The pnnchnjnt (if there bo one) or the commu- 
nity 1ns no hand in the matter. 

When the bride -prim is paid ojienly the marriagois celebrated at tho brido-groom’s 
bouse arid the arrangement is known ns dnja ktulhnnn. This is considered vory derogatory 
so tint among the higher castes the money is usually paid over to tho brido’s family and 
the marriage is celebrated at her house ns usual. 

Bride-price in thi* province may bo accepted ns a contribution towards tho marriage 
expenses in the ease of the lower castes, and sometimes in tho case of tho higher castes, 
but more n mi ally with the latter it cannot be fo regarded, nor does it partake of tho 
nature of a gift or of caution money. 

11. By far t he ino-'t prevalent custom is that of the bride’s family providing tho 
dowry. Mr. Blunt wrote that the dowries are normally proportionate to the means of tho 
bride's family and the greatest expanse h connected with tin* waste fulness which accom- 
panies the marriage ceremonies. There exists some tendency to reduce t lie latter but 
the enquiry into the oati-es of indebtedness of agriculturists revealed how many high caste 
families incur heavy debts in connexion with marriage ceremonies whether for the dower 
or for otln r expenditure. Kconomic conditions must he reducing dowers at the present 
time hut they aw still frequently well beyond the means of the families concorncd. Tlicro 
has been little change in attitude of Brahmans, Rajputs, Knyast lifts, etc. towards this 
practice in the past 20 years, though among an enlightened few the amounts are declining. 

Among Muslims the tnahr or dowry the bridegroom has to settle on the brido is still 
impossibly large, and usually out of all proportion to his income and prospects. 

12. This brings us naturally to marriage hv exchange, for the first result- of such 
an arrangement is that the giving of bride-price or dower is obviated. It contains, 
however, the elements of marriage by purohnse, for barter is a form of purchase, though 
this may he taking an extreme view. 

The arrangement is sometimes found where the females of a casto are relatively 
few, c.g. Sonars. In this province tho practice is found in two forms. Tho first is adaja 
b’ulnjn, ’fi'inl't or golntrat, in which form t ho son of ono man marries tho daughtor of tho 
other, and tho second’s man’s son marries tho first man’s daughter. This form is found 
chiefly among tho ordinary castes such as Kuchbnnd Kanjars, Gual Nats, Dharkars, Tarki- 
hars, Cliipis, Kliatiks, Gadarias, Barhais, I/ohars, Kurmis and Knhnrs. In some parts 
Sonars adopt it, and it is quite common among Matlmria Chaubo Brahmans. Jains somo- 
t i mes nrrango such marriages. This form, however, is not popular and is often looked down 

* more popular form is known as tigaddn, or tipthn which is a triangular arrange- 

ment, thus — 


A 

non : diuiphlor 

/ * 



daughter: son - 5 > daughtor: son 

* Mnnu’s Institutes HI, 1C. 


Marriage 

dowries. 


Marriage by 
exchange. 
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Cousin 

marriage. 


Polyandry. 


Polygamy. 

Divorce. 


Widow 

remarriage. 


This arrangement is common everywhere among the ordinary castes and often among 
the higher, including Yaishyas. In the east of the' province where Muslims are largely 
descendants of converts from Hinduism who have retained many Hindu customs, they 
too practise the custom. ’ 

13. Cousin marriage is nowhere imperative in this province and the position among 
the castes mentioned in paragraph 229 of the 1911 Report is the same now as then. These 
are all small Munda tribes. Among the higher Hindu castes cousin marriage is expressly 
forbidden, but in Jaunpur district where the Kamlap'uri Vaishyas have but°a small com- 
munity they permit a man to marry any of his cousins save the daughter of his father’s 
brother. 

Cousin-marriage is of course very common among Muslims, for a Muslim, may 
marry any of his cousins, Li practice his wife is usually chosen from among a very 
limited circle of relations, on account of the nature of the laws of inheritance. 

14. Polyandry is still practised among all classes and castes in Jaunsar-Bawar 
(district Dehra Dun). A few of the more educated have taken to monogamy themselves 
but at the same time have no objection to giving a daughter in marriage to all the brothers 
of one family. The reason given by these folk is economic. Separate marriages of 
brothers may lead to division of the family property which when broken up would not suffice 
to maintain individual members of the family with their own separate establishments. 
That polyandry does not continue in Jaunsar-Bawar entirely on account of tho dearth of 
females is shown by the fact that many girls from there are married into the Punjab. 

15. Polygamy though legal for both Muslims and Hindus is even less common now 
than it was 20 years ago for economic reasons. 

16. Tho attitude to divorce remains unchanged. It is forbidden among high casto 
Hindus though the lower castes can secure it for certain reasons through their pancliayats. 
They sometimes symbolize tho breaking of tho marriage contract by smashing tiles, and 
the divorce proceedings are occasionally reduced to writing before tho panchayat. 

Clilwt (divorce) is practised in Jaunsar-Bawar. A husband can at any time divorce 
his wife cither verbally or in writing provided tho next man who takes her to wife pays 
double the jeodhan (referred to in paragraph 10 supra). Divorces without serious reasons 
are, however, growing less common. 

Muslim divorces are no more frequent than in the past on account of tho largo 
dowries still settled, which of course have to be paid up in tho event of divorce. 

17. The levirato as it existed among tho Jews and in tho niyoga custom allowed by 
Manu*, viz. the practice of a younger brother raising up seed for his deceased elder 
brother who has left a childless widow, is not found in this province. It is nowhero com- 
pulsory for a younger brother to marry his elder brother’s widow, but among all save the 
twice-born castes such marriages are common throughout the province, but it is always a 
permanent marriage. If tho younger brother is a bachelor the full marriago ceremony 
is performed except that tho sendhvrdhan rite (marking tho parting of tho bride’s hair 
with red lead) is done on a handi (earthen pot). If he is a widower the dharewa marriago 
ceremony only is performed. 

As regards ordinary re-marriago of widows the practice is still quite common among 
the lower castes by tho marriage rite known as dharcioa, sagai or htirao. This is a legal 
ceremony and the offspring aro legitimate. 

Of late, social reformers have striven valiantly to remove the ban on the re-marriago 
of widows among tho higher castes, especially is this tho caso with tho Arya Samaj who 
among their other activities have started a “ Widow Rc-marriage Society. ” Aryas them- 
selves marry widows and aro doing their utmost to persuade orthodox high casto 
Hindus to follow suit. Jhansi District reports that over 250 such marriages have taken 
place in the last 30 years. Instances of orthodox Hindus contracting such alliancos 
come from various districts but it is significant that usually Brahman pandits rofuso to 
take part in these ceremonies. There is still stubborn opposition from tho orthodox 
school, so that many of tho higher castes who might otherwise countenance the chango, foar 
to incur censure by'so doing. Liko all other reforms it is at present confined almost entirely 
to a few enlightened folk to be found in tho towns. Among those who belong to tho 
ordinary castes which hitherto forbade the practice thero aro still no signs of a chango of 
attitude, due presumably to the fact that they fear to lose social prestige. These people 
will not adopt the practice until Brahmans and Rajputs have done so. Although tho 
number of widow re-marriages is small as yet, public opinion will gradually vero towards 
tlnra and two other factors may hasten the chango, viz, tho gradual awakening of 
Ir.dun womanhood to active self-consciousness with a claim on their part for equality 
with isfs, and the economic fact that the re-marriage of their widows wdJ considerably 
lighten the burdens of the heads of many poor high casto families. The movement is 
Ltt: beginning and will only at first affect the educa'cd town-dwelling few. It will never 
become widespread until the orthodox high caste school adopts and practises it. 

• ltsaa'« IX. 55 tad Cl. 
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Duo to contact. with Hinduism tlio higher Jluslim classes likewiso deprecate widow 
re-marriage although it is permitted hv their law. Their lower classes practise it. 

IS. Motlurkin or mat ri achate, the system wlioroin descent and inheritance are 
traced through the mother, appears nowhere in the province. 

It 1 . I tried to secure figures to show the frequency of adoption hut failed. The 
position dees not seem to have changed materially in the last 20 years, though what change 
there, is has probably been in the direetiem of a decrease, for the latter years have 
witnessed a decline of faith in the spiritual benefit of the arnddhn ceremony to the ndoptivo 
father ami his nnoo dots, and VasisthaV dictum tlirt "there is no heavenly region for a 
ponies* man. ** 

Under the Hindu law, a son may he adopted lmt. not a daughter. Among Jogila 
Nats, Khalhhor Nat* (reported from Budaun) and Kuclilihand Kanjars, however, tho 
custom of adopting r. daughter aha* exists. 

A curious ease wsts found in Honda District where a father adopted a young man as 
hi« pan in order to provide n hu-bawl for his widowed daughtcr-in-law. Adoption is most 
frequent amongst Brahmans and Hajpnts. 

I n tlw eist of the province, where Muslims as already mentioned are tho descendants 
of converted Hindus anti re*. lin many Hindu customs, the practice of adoption is common 
emoncst them also, 

20. On the whole th«n th**tv ha** been very little indeed to record in tho way 
of change in marriage rust nuts and th<* general attitude towards marriage in tho past 
2o years, though of late there arc indications of some reforms amongst, the educated 
el.v r .'e*. Hut change*- in marriage rushijn* must necessarily I/* the hst obliges of nil to 
occur for they go to the heart of things, to the very home of the individual, to the 
primeval thoughts of man. t'Jiv-ters may he >.low in respe-t of otlur social customs hut 
they will he slowe of all in r.opcct of man’s attitude to his womenfolk. Inter-dining 
and other caste customs may In* modified, even the e change! will he slow throughout tho 
vast country, * : de where *h<* hull; of th° proph* «»f this province live, hut marriage customs 
will tike longer s'. dl to modify. N«r cm it he expected that tin* age-long traditions of 
this country can h” n-volut soured jn th»* twinkling «<f an eve. Kveu if they could it is 
dubious whether it would h<* ndvi -.hle, Kevolnt notary changes are always to he depre- 
cated. They are rdaay.* uir-ttlimt, seldom lasting, mid in the case of the marriage customs 
of this country, ?■» wrapped tip are they with religion that to change thorn root, and branch 
would imperil the very rel gnm and s'ah-lity of the illiterate in:i«*e.i. Changes will come 
of their own aeror 1 with the ndv nice of e.luca* on. hut ho h will proceed slowly and for 
the sake of stahdity, sound, me i pared and consolidated progress js the safest plan. One 
of the factors that will probably bring marriage reform more speedily than any other will 
he the abolition of pirJn. for when own and women move about freely togclho* the cle- 
ment of pcr-utnl nt traction will enter, which will overcome many ca«te and even religious 
obstacles, and in any c.v«* women will then begin to press their claims to equality with 
men and for marriage reform of various kinds. This will all take time. 

0:i the other hand, I have spoken to more than one per.-on in this country who view 
the present marriage conditions in We item countries ns anything hut an improvement 
on thoMS obtaining hero today. 


il foihcrkin. 
Adoption. 


CVrori 
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Subsidiary Table I .— -Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex, religion, and 
main age-period at each of the last five censuses. ( British Territory.) 
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Subsidiary Table I . — Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sen:, religion , and 
main age-period at each of the last five censuses. (British Territory) — (nonohtilcd ). 
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Subsidiary Table II— Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at 


Religion and natural division. 


Males. 


All ages. 
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5 

m m 

942 

57 

1 

852 

143 

5 

428 

526 

46 

8 939 

10 

1 

965 

33 

2 

931 

65 

4 

351 

581 

68 

994 

6 


951 

48 

1 

834 

113 

3 

250 

713 

37 

994 

6 


951 

48 

1 

886 

112 

2 

246 

721 

33 

996 

4 


931 

66 

3 

843 

148 

9 

256 

654 

90 

l 994 

6 


929 

69 

2 

830 

164 

6 

239 

690 

71 

l 995 

5 


928 

70 

2 

824 


6 

238 

687 

75 

5 993 

7 

•• 

929 

69 

2 

843 

152 

5 

235 


64 

S 993 

7 


950 

48 

2 

865 

130 

5 

261 

670 

69 

0 994 

6 

, , 

953 

46 

1 

; 863 

132 

5 


673 

70 

0 989 

11 

•• 

937 

61 

2 

870 

125 

5 

269 

668 

63 

2 963 

36 

1 

813 

183 

4 

691 

300 

9 

203 

731 

66 

4 961 

38 

1 

799 

196 

5 

673 

318 

9 

199 

734 

67 

2 976 

23 

1 

895 


2 

806 

189 

5 

217 

726 

57 

13 945 

55 


886 

111 

3 

744 

248 

8 

198 

742 

60 

14 991 

' 9 

E 

883 

114 

3 

737 

255 

8 

194 

745 

61 

56 996 

4 

1 

932 

66 

2 

832 

164 

4 

209 

735 

56 

53 976 

24 


356 

141 

3 

699 

293 

8 

149 

796 

55 

62 976 

24 

# # 

852 

145 

3 

694 

293 

8 

149 

796 

55 

74 976 

24 

•• 

914 

85 

1 

766 

229 

5 

145 

792 

63 

62 963 

36 

l 

814 

183 

3 

673 

316 

6 

164 

784 

52 

63 96/ 

32 

i 

829 

168 

3 

693 

301 

6 

172 

776 

52 

55 942 

57 

i 

736 

260 

4 

587 

406 

7 

119 

832 

49 

81 955 

44 

l 

759 

236 

5 

5S9 

391 

10 

M 

765 

65 

82 555 

44 

i 

750 

245 

5 

536 


H 

\m 

764 

65 

76 955 

44 

i 

833 

164 

3 

712 



m 

781 

6C 
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certain ages in each religion and natural division. ( British territory only.) 


— (continued). 


40 and over. 



5 471 522 7 30 897 73 I 7 475 518 


























































320 CHAPTER VI. — CIVIL CONDEfitOH. 


Subsidiary Table III — Distribution by main aye periods and, civil condition 
of 10,000 of each sex and main religion. ( British Territory.) 


Religion and age. 

Males. 


Females. 

• 

IJn'mar- 

ried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmar- 

ried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

e 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


All religions. 





- 



All ages 

.. 

* * 

4,381 

4,830 

789 

3,168 

5,323 

1,509 

0-10 

• - 

■ * 

2,501 

207 

5 

2,476 

338 

8 

10-15 


• • 

882 

292 

8 

551 

508 

9 

15-40 

.. 

• • 

884 

2,992' 

262 

127 

3,617 

389 

40 and over . . 

.. 

•• 

114 

1,339 

514 

14 

860 

1,103 

Brahmanir. Hindus. 








AH ages 

.. 

•• 

4,348 

4,853 

799 

3,101 

5,337 

1,562 

0-10 

.. 

• • 

2,478 

212 

5 

2,452 

340 

8 

10-15 

• a 

• • 

872. 

303 

8 

532 

517 

10 

15-40 


.. 

875 ■ 

3,012 

265 

105 

3,627 

'409 

40 and over . . 

.. 

• • 

123; 

1,326 

521 

12 

853 

1,135 


Aryas. 








All ages 

». 

• • 

4,848 

4,266 

886 

3,710 

4,820 

1,470 

0-10 


• • 

2,479- 

68 

4 

2,562 

120 

5 

10-15 

. . 

• • 

1,013 

134 

7 

721 

312 

6 

15-40 

• • • • 

• • 

1,214 

2,875 

271 

408 

3,558 

421 

40 and ovor . . 

• ■ • • 

• • 

145 

i.i89 ; 

604 

19 

830 

1,038 


Muslims. 



i 





All ages 

m • • • 

•• 

4,499 

4,774 , 

727 

3,483 

5,292 

1,225 

0-10 


•• 

2,628 

194 

5 

2,596 

343 

7 

10-15 

• - 

-• 

932 

243 

6 

640 

475 

7 

15-40 

*• 

•• 

877 

2,914 

241 

222 

3,574 

273 

40 and over . . 

* ‘ 

• * 

62 

1,423. 

475 

25 

900 

938 
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Subsidiary Table IV . — Proportion of the sexes by civil condition at certain 
ages for religions and natural divisions. ( British Territory only.) 


T 


Number of female* per 1,000 males. 


Belidons and natural 

AM up's 



0-10. 



10-15. 



15-40. 


40 and over. 

divisions. 

Unmarried. 

1 

% 

5 

fc 

e 

E 

5 

V 

JS 

1 

c 

% 

Unmarried. 

3 

£ 

n 

1 

•2 

§ 

Unmarried. 

1 

£ 

*r. 

5 

tg 

o 

IS 

Unmarried. 

Marriod. 

*6 

% 

a 

£ 

I 

2 

3 

a 

5 

6 

B 

8 

9 

a 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

United Province* (Iln'tiA 
territory). 
















AM religions 

653 

934 

1,727 

894 

1.470 

I.46S 

564 

1,569 

1,074 

130 

1,091 

1,340 

113 

580 

1,936 

llmlunanie Hindu* 

6-15 

994 

1,767 

895 

1.451 

1.497 

552 

1,540 

1.090 

103 

1,039 

1.394 

87 

582 

1,970 

Alyas . . . . 

627 

926 

1.353 

£47 

1,452 

803 

534 

1.909 

730 

275 

1,015 

1,272 

112 

572 

1,409 

Mu-lim« 

697 

597 

1.517 

839 

1.586 

1.330 

617 

1.759 

977 

228 

1,104 

1,021 

370 

569 

1,778 

Chri-timis .. .. 

657 

1,007 

1.3SI 

909 

1.693 

1,526 

725 

1.650 

672 

300 

1.145 

836 

924 

602 

1,716 

Jains 

619 

S3! 

1,476 

839 

1,615 

1,313 

711 

2,836 

1.214 

242 

1,032 

1.841 

54 

605 

1,347 

lli-nilnya, 1W>.\ 
















AM rv’licinn* 

6-10 

991 

2.474 

925 

3.350 

2.921 

551 

3.365 

2,633 

91 

1,133 

2,020 

223 

3,186 

2.672 

llr.i!iinanir Ilimln.' 

6-15 

I.36S 

2.699 

930 

3.420 

3,356 

551 

3.473 

3.263 

86 

1.166 

2,416 

19 

492 

2.803 

Muslims 

546 

705 

850 

876 

2.275 

1.200 

525 

1.972 

865 

90 

763 

434 

135 

324 

130 

Sub-lliir.nle,ya, llVf. 
















All religion* 

633 

965 

1.492 

5-34 

1.900 

I.6S3 

563 

1.875 

1.051 

123 

1,050 

1.030 

105 

564 

1,767 

Hraltmnnic Hindus 

614 

953 

1.512 

875 

1.551 

1.655 

545 

1.833 

1.055 

103 

1.0-10 

1.052 

82 

574 

1.793 

Muslims . . . , 

682 

972 

1,435 


2.009 

1,644 

CO 5 

1.976 

1,053 

183 

1,076 

953 

215 

539 

1,717 

Indo Ganyctie Plain, JIVrf 
















AM religion* 

620 

9S5 

I.3C0 

881 

2.068 

1.242 

555 

2.199 

917 

129 

1,077 

1,056 

102 

551 

1,513 

Br.dimsnio Hindus 

(04 

9S5 

I.3S2 

876 

2.1 II 

1.374 

536 

2.203 

936 

97 

1,070 

1.107 

64 

553 

1,526 

Muslims 

Indo-Ganretic Plain, 

686 

939 

1.266 

905 

2.015 

994 

626 

2.235 

872 

236 

1,114 

843 

39S 

530 

1,479 

Central. 
















AH religion* 

657 

937 

1,732 

90-1 

1.305 

1,484 

568 

1.405 

1.031 

133 

1,104 

1,099 

1.332 

118 

602 

1,948 ' 

Umlim-inic Hindus 

650 

995 

1.743 

904 

1,235 

1,473 

557 

1,370 

1.026 

114 

1.360 

93 

604 

1,954 

Muslims . . . . 

Central India Plateau. 


1,012 

1,647 

90-5 

1.642 

1,637 

625 

1.802 

1.030 

•242 

1.141 

1.113 

463 

595 

1,906 

AM religions 


1.000 

2.264 

835 

1,905 

1,109 

514 

1,817 

1,011 

93 

1.053 

1,925 

41 

548 

2.491 

Hmlimmic Hindus 


1.005 

2.261 

832 

1.902 

1,104 

534 

1.782 

1,012 

92 

1,054 

1,936 

30 

553 

2,481 

Muslims 

J.'a«! Satjr.tra*. 


939 

2,309 

928 

2.003 

1.118 

65S 

2,033 

917 

167 

1.034 

1.6S7 

464 

493 

2,704 

AM religions 

742 


2.660 

933 

1.720 

1,864 

' 584 

1.611 

1.481 

193 

1.0S4 

2.309 

204 

519 

2,902 

Hmhmnuic Hindus .. 

744 

1.005 

2.721 

935 

1,694 

1,807 

584 

1.596 

1,493 

196 

1,086 

2.373 

202 

520 

2,967 

Muslims . , . . 

723 

976 

1,594 

911 

2.364 

5,000 

574 

1,918 

1,133 

118 

1,047 

1,447 

273 

517 

2,125 

Sub-Himalaya, Part. 
















All religions 

700 

933 

2,181 

895 

1,340 

1,565 

596 

1,341 

1,172 

155 

1,077 

1,562 

159 

628 

2,527 

Bralimnnic Hindus 

097 

935 

2.213 

909 

1,355 

1.64S 

592 

1,332 

1,220 

136 

1,032 

1,607 

143 

623 

2,547 

Muslims 

Indo-Ganyetir. Plain, 

720 

1.001 

1,978 

819 

1,297 

1,255 

623 

1,382 

928 

311 

1,052 

1,276 

365 

658 

2,401 

Past. 
















All religions 

684 

1,036 

1,932 

912 

1,365 

1.420 

537 

1.332 

1,103 

115 

1,155 

1,697 

101 

580 

2,063 

Bralimnnic Hindus 

679 

1,028 

1,960 

903 

1,345 

1,423 

530 

1,307 

1.110 

105 

1,144 

1,730 

91 

580 

2,092 

Muslims 

728 

1,104 

1.656 




587 

1,645 

1,055 

210 

1.260 

1,344 

357 

580 

1,793 
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CHATTER VI. — CIVIL CONDITION, 


Subsidiary Table V.— Distribution by cjvil condition of 1,000 of each sex at 








Dial rilmt inn of J ,000 inol^a of rnrii 

«gn by civil condition. 





1 




All ngon 





7-13 



14-16 


17-23 


24-43 

1 44 and over. 

u 

Caste. 





■ 


















•o 

£ 

§ 

*u 



7 

T: 

1 

C 

7 

'E 

e 

• 

7 

b 

7 

'E 

g 


•v 

b 

1 

I 

7 

'Ll 

7 

£ 

7 

E 

f 

fi 

e 

i 

'£ 

J 

7 

E 

1 

* 

■*4 

t 

fe 

£ 

• 

■I 

K 

7 

E 

I 

O 

E 

S3 

E 

t 

t: 

1 

£ 

S> 



* 






L> 


** 

u 


> 



£ 

£ 


js 

5 

fc— 

0*. 


i 

2 


3 

5 

3 

1 

8 

9 

1 10 

It 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


u 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

j 

Kcwnt 


364 

572 

61 

933 

m 

2 

593 

3?4 

D 

321 

655 

24 

16? 

301 

37 

40 

376 

72 

20 

741 

23? 

2 

Niui'Huplim 

403 

529 

<8 

925 

7 ■> 

2 

553 

313 

4 

539 

150 

II 

293 

£71 

31 

99 

304 

97 

34 

745 

221 

3 

Oh nr 

, , 

390 

546 

<•1 

936 

6? 

2 

571 

32? 

7 

322 

659 

19 

174 

750 

36 

47 

377 

76 

22 

778 

250 

4 

Kunni 

, . 

36S 

538 

«>-1 

916 

83 

1 


yj- 

9 

J5I 

535 

24 

236 

693 

46 

121 

763 

HI 

67 

625 

303 

5 

linmi 

•• 

377 

511 

82 

915 

54 

1 

704 

r. 0 

C 

10-1 

57? 

18 

214 

751 

35 

81 

325 

94 

31 

677 

292 

6 

Aliir 


406 

509 

85 

956 

43 

1 

724 

2:0 

6 

447 

514 

19 

279 

686 

35 

104 

796 

ICO 

42 

651 

3C7 

7 

Dom (Plains) 

392 

5l4 

74 

953 

'■0 

2 

743 

251 

9 

449 

622 

29 

213 

733 

54 

53 

365 

82 

42 

697 

?f! 

8 

Luniyn 


421 

514 

62 

957 

42 

1 

742 

25' 

5 

544 

540 

16 

22? 

73? 

32 

£4 

361 

75 

29 

719 

252 

9 

Ktinuinr 


390 

532 

78 

564 

35 

1 

El 

2/.P. 

7 

423 

551 

21 

205 

751 

40 

£4 

343 

93 

30 

£82 

233 

It 

Pnsi 


397 

512 

61 

P5S 

41 

1 

506 

TcS 

6 

443 

510 

1? 

225 

74? 

33 

55 

275 

70 

23 

735 

237 

11 

Chnmr.r 


399 

534 

67 

561 

33 

1 

741 

252 

7 

523 

553 

24 

199 

760 

41 

5? 

367 

El 

27 

719 

254 

12 

Kocri 


375 

541 

81 

553 

46 

1 

710 

2.35 

5 

337 

555 

18 

232 

737 

31 

79 

321 

100 

31 

£50 

279 

13 

Jnlnlin 


424 

49S 

7S 

962 

35 

3 

7>.0 

213 

7 

593 

■177 

25 

259 

659 

42 

Cl 

341 

93 

26 

700 

274 

14 

Dusndh 


4C6 

529 

65 

550 

aa 

4 

764 

23) 

5 

113 

554 

23 

222 

746 

32 

52 

367 

£1 

25 

742 

233 

15 

TcU 


410 

508 

82 

909 

36 

1 


7 

433 

495 

17 

252 

705 

42 

75 

523 

102 

37 

674 

2S9 

IS 

Gndnriya 


413 

502 

65 

975 

24 

1 

El 

202 

5 

59*5 

437 

19 

243 

718 

5? 

75 

323 

102 

32 

645 

323 

17 

EEEE9HS 


416 

495 

89 

963 

30 

2 

790 

20? 

8 

518 

463 

19 

2-6 

673 

41 

91 

797 

112 

40 

661 

299 

18 

Knlvrnr 


409 

■Ml 

87 

963 

35 

1 

304 

150 

6 

518 

459 

23 

290 

669 

41 

99 

SOI 

100 

46 

666 

233 

19 

Dhobi 


426 

500 

74 

973 

26 

1 

=03 

187 

5 

51G 

469 

15 

245 

718 

37 

67 

344 

£9 

29 

682 

239 

20 

Mttrao 


403 


91 

976 

24 


795 

199 

6 

514 

464 

22 

277 

678 

45 

88 

304 

103 

33 

662 


21 

Hnlwni 


415 

4S8 

97 

900 

33 

2 


150 

10 

535 

444 

21 

296 

659 

45 

83 

794 

118 

4! 

647 

312 

22 



416 

491 

63 

969 

30 

1 

=25 

171 

4 

525 

451 

24 

229 

740 

31 

58 

S£S 

74 

23 

716 

255 

23 

Khntik 


442 

4S5 

73 

972 

27 

1 

343 

150 

7 

539 

435 

25 

257 

699 

44 

75 

340 

85 

36 

686 

278 

24 

Bharbhunin 

429 

477 

94 

972 

27 

1 

337 

157 

6 

550 

350 

20 

319 

S3 

47 

99 

789 

112 

51 

627 

322 

25 

Nai 

• • 

440 

477 

83 

975 

24 

I 

343 

152 

5 

593 

350 

17 

304 

654 

42 

90 

SI I 

99 

42 

653 

305 

26 

Lodh 

• • 

424 

493 

S3 

937 

11 

2 

342 

154 

4 

513 

470 

17 

274 

684 

42 

82 

318 

100 

37 

654 

309 

27 

Bhnt 


479 

427 

94 

96-1 

34 

2 

342 

152 

C 

535 

344 

21 

4C0 

553 

47 

173 

717 

no 

87 

£02 

311 

28 

Silpkar 


431 

528 

41 

OC 9 

10 

1 

913 

86 

1 

714 

282 

4 

403 

5S4 

13 

62 

893 

40 

11 

338 

151 

29 

Tnmboli 


417 

481 

102 

931 

18 

1 

=65 

130 

5 

590 

393 

12 

343 

606 

46 

121 

761 

118 

54 

635 

311 

30 



450 


SO 

931 

18 

1 

=69 

123 

3 

515 

359 

16 

306 

653 

41 

T9 

521 

100 

37 

671 

292 

31 

Bhuinhnr 


496 

403 

96 

962 

37 

1 

705 

92 

3 

557 

331 

12 

404 

574 

22 

243 

662 

95 

117 

549 

334 

32 

Kachhi 


444 

470 

86 

991 

9 

» , 

=02 

95 

3 

606 

378 

16 

284 

676 

40 

84 

313 

103 

39 


££ll 

33 

Pathan 


472 

458 

70 

969 

29 

2 

366 

131 

3 

am 

280 

10 

475 

491 

34 

115 


81 

32 

721 

247 

34 

Barhai 


440 

469 

91 

9S2 

18 


375 

121 

4 

526 

358 

16 

335 

626 

39 

105 

788 

107 

54 

635 

311 

35 

Sonar 


453 

453 

94 

973 

25 

2 

384 

111 

5 

557 

325 

18 

376 

591 

33 

I3S 

751 

11! 

66 

619 

315 

36 

Mali 


437 

46S 

95 

975 

25 


382 

114 

4 

512 

354 

24 


644 

4S 

86 


114 

41 

642 

317 

37 

Bhangi 


461 

462 

77 

9S9 

H 

• , 

390 

105 

4 

593 

384 

23 

W;| 

663 

49 

81 

822 

97 

36 

667 

297 

38 

Ivisan 


455 

455 

HI 

996 

4 


392 

103 

5 

54S 

420 

32 

303 

642 

50 

112 

771 

1 17 

45 

631 

324 

39 

Vnishyn 


455 

446 

99 

979 

20 

1 

395 

101 

4 

553 

320 

22 

375 

592 

33 

143 

743 

109 

77 

586 

337 


Shaikh 


460 

462 

78' 

979 

19 

2 

391 

103 

6 

593 


19 

427 

534 

39 

97 

814 

89 

44 

693 

?63 

41 

Gujar 


512 

402 

86 

992 

8 



8S 

2 

586 


12 

427 

540 

33 

197 

705 

98 

110 

566 

324 

42 

Brahman 


492 

413 

95 

9S0 

19 

i 

907 

89 

4 

593 

239 

13 

458 

515 

27 

214 

689 

97 

119 

564 


43 

Bajput 


496 
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Note. — -The castes have been arranged in serial order according to the frequency of infant marriage, ir, according to the 
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certain ages, for selected castes. (United Provinces including the Slates.) 
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Chapter VII.- INFIRMITIES. 


1. As at former consuscs, four infirmities were recoi’ded, viz., insanity, 
dcaf-mutism, total blindness, and leprosy. The statistics are to be found in 
Imperial Table IX, which consists of two parts. 

Part I gives tho total afflicted by each infirmity in (i) British territory 
and (ii) tho States, by ago-poriods ; and Part II gives tho total of all ages 
afflicted by each infirmity in each district and state. As a measure of 
retrenchment, infirmities were not tabulated for any selected castes, tribes 
or races at this census. 

At tho end of this chapter aro throe subsidiary tables, based on Imperial 
Table IX, which present the following information : — 

Subsidiary Tabic I . — The number per 100,000 of each sox, afflicted 
by each infirmity in each natural division, district and state, 
at each of the last six censuses. 

Subsidiary Tabic II . — Tho number per 100,000 of each sex at certain 
age-periods, afflicted by oach infirmity ; and tho number of 
females per 1,000 males of tho afflicted at each ago-period. 
(British territory only — Consus of 1931.) 

Subsidiary Tabic III. — The distribution of thoso afflicted by each 
infirmity by age, por 10,000 of each sox, at each of the last six 
censuses.* (British territorj*.) 

2. The enumerators were given precisely tho same instructions as in 
1921. Thoy ran as follows : — 

“Ha person be blind of both oyos, or insane, or suffering from corrosive 
leprosy, or deaf and dumb, enter tho name of the infirmity in 
this column, otherwise put a cross ( x ). Do not enter those 
who are blind of one aye only or who are suffering from white 
leprosy only.” 

This was further amplified by the following instructions : — 

“ (1) Persons w hose skin becomes white should not be entered in 
column IS as lepois, but only thoso suffering from tho grievous 
disease in which the fingers and toes corrode and fall off. 

(2) Persons who are both deaf and dumb arc to be so entered in this 
column. But not thoso who are deaf only or dumb only.” 

If a person suffered from more than one of the four specified infirmities, 
all such infirmities from which he or she w'as suffering w r ero to be recorded. 

It may hero be mentioned that tho only change in the instructions for 
recording infirmities that has occurred during tho last five censuses (for which 
figures are given in the subsidiary tablos at tho end of this chapter) was that 
prior to 1921, in the case of deaf-mutes, only those who were deaf and dumb 
from birth w J ere to be entered. As true deaf- mutism is a congenital defect 
this change in the instructions should not have affected the figures collected, 
at any rate not to any appreciable extent. But there was one way in which 
the figures for other infirmities might have been affected by the change made 
in 1921. In 1901 the instructions were so worded that it was not clear that 
the words “ from birth ” applied to deaf -mutism only, and in spite of a 
rearrangement of the warding in 1911 which made it clear that these w r ords 
applied only to deaf -mutism, Mr. Ed ye* in 1921 pointed out that to his own 
knowledge in 1911 enumerators found it difficult to remember to which 
infirmity the words “ from birth ” applied and Mr. Edye came to the con- 
clusion that omissions of infirmities, especially of blindness, occurred in 1911 
as a result. The change made in the instructions of 1921, which has been 
continued in 1931 has therefore resulted in a somewhat fuller record of the 
insane, blind and leprous. 

3. There are few census heads under which trustworthy figures are more 
difficult to obtain than “ infirmities”. This is the case not only in 'Ind ia but in 

, other countries also, so that there is a very strong feeling among statisticians 

* Fide Census Report 1921, Part 1,-page J35. 
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The number of 
the afflicted. 


that enquiries of this sort should no longer be attempted in' connexion with a 
population census. The return of infirmities has actually been omitted from 
the census of Great Britain since 1921* 

Mistakes and inaccuracies are due to various causes— unintentional 
omissions, imperfect diagnosis and intentional suppression of the infirmities 
by those afflicted and th6ir friends. The afflicted foim a very small pro- 
portion of the population enumerated and this in itself makes for more omis- 
sions. The column for infirmities is the last on the schedule, and entries being 
few, a careless enumerator is very likely to scamp his work in respect of them 
and effective checking of the enumerators* entries in this column is a matter 
of considerable difficulty. There is, however, no reason to suppose that there 
have been any greater omissions from negligence than usual at this census, 
on the contrary, the increases in all infirmities suggest, if anything, a fuller 
record. 

The probable errors from the other causes referred to above will best be 
dealt with separately under each infirmity. 

Admitting, however, that the degree of accuracy of the census infirmity 
returns is by no means all that can be desired, still there exist veiy strong 
reasons for their retention in India. There are, in this country, few ordinary 
means of obtaining statistics of any kind on these subjects, and as the errors 
in the statistics are to some extent constant from census to census, the figures 
give some indication of the distribution of the infirmities and their quantitative 
variation. The marked continuity of the figures of this and other provinces 
and states since 1881, in respect of sex-ratio, age distribution, and to a lessor 
extent distribution by locality (the absolute figures of districts are too small 
in most cases to give much continuity) suggest a greater degree of accuracy 
than is usually attributed to the infirmity statistics. 

4. The total number of afflicted persons! returned at each census since 
1881 are shown below. (British territory only.) 


Infirmity. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

‘ 

Insane . . 

Deaf-mute . . . . 

Blind . - . . . . 

Leper • • • • . . 

11,219 

25,315 

141,978 

14.485 

7,175 

22,678 

105,072 

12,296 

8,324 

26,562 

104,566 

14,143 

6,849 

17,758 

82,551 

11,328 

5,581 

32,896 

109,913 

16,895 

6,347 

27,649 

129,838 

17,822 

Total 

192, 59Z} 

147,221 

153,595 

118,486 

165,285 

181,656 


In the marginal table are shown for British territory the percentage 

variations under each infirmity (both 
sexes together) since 1921 and since 
1881, and the percentage increase in 
total population in each case for com- 
parison. The first point of note is the 
remarkable increase in the afflicted 
under all heads since 1921, especially 
under insane and blind. The total 
afflicted with one or more of the four 
infirmities has increased by nearly one- 
third, as against an increase of o Q ly ® ' 
per cent, in the total population. Deaf- 
mutes and lepers show a decline since 1881, especially the latter. The _ insane 
show a very marked increase, over seven times the percentage increase in total 
population. The blind have increased less than the total population. The 
increase in the infirm as a whole has not kept pace with the incre ase m total 
population since 1881. 

* Vide General Report on the Census of England and Wales, 1 921 , page 2, ■which reads : , . . 

“ It was decided to omit the- enquiry as to * infirmities ' included in previous .censuses, va viewoi 
generally recognized fact that reliable information upon these subjects cannot he expected in returns made by or 
behalf of the individuals afflicted.” , „ 

"tTho figures for afflicted under each infirmity in 193! are more properly speaking for oases, bccauso to 
afflicted by more than one infirmity have been shown separately under each such infirmity. Bnorto i 9 ?inomste 
of more than one infirmity were recorded, so the figures for those years represent persons afflicted. , . M 

tXhis is the number of actual persons afflicted with one or more infirmities, and hence is less than the total or ca 
under each infirmity. 


Infirmity. 

Percentage variation — 

1921-31- 

1881-1931. 

Insane 

Deaf-mute . . 

Blind 

Leper 

+56-4 
+ 11-6 
+35-1 
+ 17-8 

+76-8 
— 8-4 
+9-4 
—18-7 

Total infirm 

+30-8 

+6-0 

Total population 

+6-7 

+ 10-6 
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r». Below arc shown for British territory the number of infirm per 
100.000 of the total population at cneh of the last six censuses : — 

| Xu»n1*-rtvr 100,05301 <vmli «<•* of dm tutnl popwlMton. 
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Those figures are illustrated in diagram no. 66. 

kuvbeh ns io:,o:o cf each sex afflicted 

WITH EACH IKFlS VlTr—VHlTED FR0YIHCES (BRITISH TERMCRY). ISS1-1931. 
R VALES FIRS' LINE. FEMALES DCTTED LIRE. 
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Insanity has increased -with minor fluctuations since 1881 until the male 
proportion is now half as much again and the female proportion is nearly 
double what it was. 

Deaf-mutism on the other hand, has shown greater fluctuations and the 
male proportion is one-fifth lower than it was in 1881, the female "being one- 
ninth lower. 

Blindness also has shown considerable variations and now the male pro- 
portion is slightly less and the female proportion slightly more than it was 
50 years ago. 

Leprosy has undergone minor fluctuations. The male proportion is now 
one quarter lower than 50 years back, and the female proportion one-thiid 
lower, having been remarkably steady over the past four censuses. 

The effect of the famine of 1896-7 is very clearly marked by the reduc- 
tion in the proportion of those afflicted in 1901* (except in the case of 
the insane where there was a slight rise for both sexes). The infir m are 
naturally the first to suffer in such periods of distress. They cannot leave 
the stricken area as the able-bodied can, but have to stay behind and take 
their chance. They are usually dependent on others and when their 'suppor- 
ters perish they become dependent on the charity of others, and the result 
must be that they die in proportionally greater numbers than the fit. 
Influenza would not at first sight appear to have produced this result, 
though decreases occurred in 1921 for both males and females except among 
the blind (the female leper figure was stationary). But the natural thing 
would have been an increase under all heads in continuation of the upward 
trend observed in 1911, a return to more normal conditions «*fter the dis- 
turbance in the proportions of the infirm caused by the famine of 1896-7. 
As there were only small increases in the proportion of the blind of both 
sexes and reductions under the other infirmities in 1921 it is clear that the 
influenza epidemic did directly or indirectly kill off relatively more of the 
infirm and was far more selective in this sense than the figures would at 
first sight suggest. This then may be stated almost as an axiom, that in times 
of famine, scarcity, pestilence and epidemics, the infirm die off in proportion- 
ately larger numbers than the able-bodied. Between 1921 and 1931 we see 
the reverse effect at work. There was no famine, and scarcity was limited to 
a few very short periods in restricted areas ; there were no serious epidemics. 
As a result the infirm have multiplied and that out of all proportion to the 
increase in the total population. It is, however, evident that the whole of the 
increase cannot he attributed to this cause. 

This increase is not limited to this province as the following figures will 
show. Increases have occurred under all four infirmities in India . as a whole. 


Province or State. 

Number per 100,000 persons (both seres) afflicted. 

Insane. 

Deaf-mute. 

Blind. 

Leper. 

1931. 

1921. 

1931. 

1921. 

1931- 

1921. 

1931. 

1921. 

India 

Assam 

Baluchistan 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa .. 

Bombay 

Burma 

Central India Agency 

Gwalior 

Central Provinces and Berar 

Hyderabad 

Kashmir 

Madras 

Mysore 

North-West Frontier Province 

Punjab 

Brihi 

Kajputana Agency 

A jmer-Merwara 

United Provinces 

34 

59 

43 

44 

21 . 
43 

83 

23 

13 

23 

15 

39 

33 

27 

31 

29 

14 

23 

35 

23 

28 

51 

53 

41 

10 

42 
83 

1 M f 

22 

20 

39 

20 

15 

37 

1 »{ 

! »{ 

16 

65 
75 
67 
70 
63 
73 
116 
29 
37 

78 

26 

159 

7! 

60- 

66 

69 

23 

23 

73 

52 

60 

70 

85 

67 

53 

55 

90 

} 34 1 
88 

27 

133 

51 

60 

84 

1 

} 26 { 
50 

170 

107 

195 

73 

126 

179 

189 

206 

182 

262 

87 

156 

110 

100 

102 

245 

103 

233 

33 6 
293 

SfcgJ«388T$SgS3isg'gf »§ 

n 

1 

32 
- 56 

13 

33 

32 

35 

74 

} 15 

50 

34 

46 

37 

5 

9 

S » 


•Part of this redaction may be ascribed to a defective method of compilation adopted at that census, vhi<h 
resulted in many omissions in the course of tabulation. 
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CHAPTER vir. — INlfrRMITIE§. 


Comparison of 
the provincial 
figures with 
those of other 
provinces and 
states „ 


Distribution of 
the insane by 
locality. 

(i) by natural 
divisions. 


statistics wePe collected and compiled under precisely the same instructions as 
in 1921, and the increase has occurred in both sexes and. in most localities. 
Better abstraction may account for part of the increase but personally I am 
of opinion that there has been a considerable real increase in this infirmity, 
part of which is attributable to the absence of epidemics and famine in the 
past decade which have taken a heavier toll of the infirm in past decades than 
of the able-bodied, and part of which may (I only ofier this as a suggestion) 
be the aftermath of the influenza epidemic. 

From the statistics it would appear that lunacy is more prevalent, among 
men than among women in the proportion of nearly two to one. This has 
been the case at all censuses in this province in the last fifty years. As my 
predecessor wrote:* “ It is quite impossible to say whether it is really more 
prevalent (among males than females) or not, although it is known to be more 
prevalent in most countries except England. No family is proud of an insane 
member, and while it can hardly conceal the existence of one if he be a male, 
concealment is obviously often possible in respect of a female ; and would 
generally be attempted, especially if the female had not yet been married.” 
Nevertheless, in view of the consistency of the sex-ratio in the last fifty years 
it is most probable that insanity is more prevalent among males than females 
though the degree may not be so great as the figures suggest. In addition to 
the other causes of insanity the excessive use of intoxicants and drugs suoh as 
alcohol, opium and bhang is an important factor, and as men are more addicted 
to the use of these than women part of the difference in the proportion may well 
be attributed to this. 

9. In the margin aTe shown for the purpose of comparison the proportion 
of insane returned at this census in the other large provinces and states of 
India, and in India as a whole. 

It will be seen that in spite of the large increase in the proportion of 

insane at this census the figures 
of this province are still roughly 
only two-thirds those for India 
as a whole, and are lower than 
those in most other provinces and 
states. The uniformity in the 
figures of the provinces and states 
of Northern India is very strik- 
ing, viz .j Punjab 29, Rajputana 
Agency 23, United Provinces 23, 
Bihar and Orissa 21, Central 
Provinces and Berar 28, Central 
India Agency 23. It would thus 
appear that whatever errors occur 
are roughly the same throughout 
this area. Further the relative 
proportions of the sexes are 
amazingly uniform throughout 
this part of the country. This 


Province or State. 

Humber per 100,000 returned 
as insane, f 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

India 


34 

41 

27 

Burma 


88 

99 

77 

Assam . . 


59 

65 

52 

Baluchistan 


48 

60 

33 

Bombay 


48 

59 

36 

Bengal 


44 

49 

38 

Kashmir 


39 

49 

28 

Ajmer-Mcrwara 


35 

49 

27 

Madras . . 


33 

39 

27 

North-West Frontier Province 

31 

41 

18 

Punjab 

.. 

29 

36 

21 

Central Provinces and Berar 

28 

35 

21 

Mysore 


27 

31 

23 

B. -jputana Agenoy 


23 

29 

16 

United Provinces 


23 

29 

16 

Central India Agenoy 


23 

28 

18 

Bihar and Orissa 


21 

28 

15 

Hyderabad 


15 

18 

12 

Delhi 


14 

16 

11 


suggests more accuracy in the statistics than is usually credited to them. 

10. The marginal table shows the proportion of the insane returned m 

1931 and the sex-ratio, by 
natural divisions. In these 
figures the inmates of the 
mental hospitals of the province 
have been distributed accord- 
ing to their birth-places, so as to 
. eliminate the disturbance in tho 
figures caused by the concentra- 
tion of insane persons in the 
districts where the men cal hos- 
pitals are situated. 


Natural division. 

Humber of 
insane per 
100,000 
of total 
population. 

Serial 

order. 

Number of 
female 
insane per 
miUe insane 
males. 

United Provinces 

23 


510 

(British territory). 


Himalaya, West 

25 

2 

681 

Sub-Himalaya, West . . 

32 

1 

554 

Indo-Gongctic Plain, West 

21 

5 

496 

Indo-Gangctie Plain, 

21 

6 

509 

Central. 




Central India Plateau . . 

20 

- 8 

529 

East 8atpuras 

24 

3 

-488 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

24 

4 

524 

Indo-Gangctie Plain, East 

20 

7 

460 


VitU Census Report 1921, Part I, pagoe 136-7. . . 

t The proportion for males end {(males is calculated on thi total cf the tex concennd and the proportion or 
persons on tho total population of both sexes. 
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District or State. 

Number of 
insonoper 
100,000 of 
total 

population. 

Distriot or State. 

■ 

Numbor of 
insanoper 
100,000 of 
total 

population. 

Himalaya, West. 

Delira Dun . . ... 


<50 

Indo-Qangelic Plain, Central — (concld.). 


Naini Tol 


19 

Rao Bareli • . . 


25 

Almora 


■21 

Sitapur . . / 


26 

Garhwal 


17 

Hardoi ... 


18 

Sub-Himalaya, West. 



Fyzabad 


20 

Saliaranpur 


27- 

Sultanpur ... 


20 

Bareilly 


;;35 " 

Partabgarh 


16 

Bijnor 


26 

Bara Banki 


• 20 

Pilibliit 


31 

Central India Plateau. 



Khcri 


37 

Jhansi . . . . 


27 

Indo-Qangciio Plain, West. 



Jalaun . . . . 


24 

Muzaffarnagar . . 


21 

Hamirpur 


16 

Meerut 


19 

Banda 


14 

Bulandshahr . . . . 

• • 

17 

Hast Satjmras. 



Aligarh . . . . 


23 

Alirzapur . . . . 


24 

Muttra 

• • 

19 . 

Sub-Himalaya, East. 



Agra 

• • 

30 

Gorakhpur , . 


19 

Mainpuri . . . . 

• • 

17 

Basti . . . . 


21 

Etak 

• • 

19 

Gonda 


24 

Budaun 

• • 

21 

Bahraich . . . . 


43 

Moradabad . . ... 

• • 

21 

Indo-Qangelic Plain, East. 



Shahjahanpur . . 

• • 

22 

Benares 

• • 

22 

Earrukhabad . . . . 

• • 

17 

Jaunpur 

• • 

17 

Etawali 


21 

Ghazipur 

• • 

21 

Indo-Qangelic Plain, Central. 



Bailie 


24 

Cawnpore 

« • 

18 

Azamgarh 


19 

Eatohpur 


23 

Stales 



Allahabad 


21 

Tehri-Garhwal 


56 

Lucknow . . 


24 

llampur 


15 

Unao 


26 

Bonarcs 


16 
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Diagram 67, 


MAP 



The actual figures for oaoh district and stato aro relatively so small that 
no conclusions nor generalities can bo expected from them, and tho fact that 
at previous censuses tho inmates of mental hospitals wore not distributed over 
the districts and states of their birth rondors comparison difficult. Dohra 
Dun (60) and Tohri-Garhwal Stato (56) return far and away the highest pro- 
portions in tho province as thoy usually Iiavo done in tho past. After them 
comes Bahraich (43), then Klieri (37), Bareilly (35) and Pilibhit (31). These 
it will bo noticed, are all montano or sub-montono areas. At tho other end 
of tho scalo como Banda (14), Kampur Stato (15), Hamirpur (16), Partabgarh 
(16) and Benares Stato (10). I can poreoivo no further generalities from the 
district and state figures than that noticeable from the figures for the natural 
divisions, and enunciatod in the preceding paragraph. 

Regarding the various causes of insanity, as exporte themselves hold; 
different views I, as a layman, leave tho matter in their hands. 




PER MULE. PER MULE. PER MULE. 








INSANITY BY AGE AND SEX. 335 

The Imst point that strikes one is tho relative uniformity oxhibited in tho 
curves, and, ns a matter of fact, this uniformity is found in the curves of all 
provinces and from census to census. The only material change occurred in 
1901 when tho peak of tho malo curvo shifted from ago group 20-30 to 30-40, 
suggesting that tho famine of 1890-97 causod relatively more deaths among iDsano 
males, agod 10-20, or more deaths among tho snno at ages 20-30 at the timo 
of tho famine. Tho defective compilation of tho 1901 census may, however, have 
had something to do with this change ns tho biggest jn eportion of tho insano are 
returned at ages 20—10, so omissions wore likely to bo greater at these ages and a 
ohango over became quite possiblo. 

Tho statistics show that insanity is not determined till the ago of ton, or if 
determined is concealed. 


43 
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These figures should, however, he studied in conjunction with those exhi- 
bited in Subsidiary Table II, viz., the number of insane per 100,.000 of each sex 
in the quinquennial age-periods. Similar figures for 1911 and 1921 are shown 
below ' 


Number per 100,000 of eaob sex returned as insane in British territory in ■ 


Age-periods. 

mam 

■mi i 

H 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

H 

B 

0-5 

/ 



3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

5-10 . . 



14 

10 

6 

4 

u 

6 

10-15 .. 



20 

14 

13 

10 

16 

9 

15-20 .. 



32 

18 

19 

13 

24 

16 

20-25 .. 



36 

18 

25 

12 

29 

14 

25-30 .. 



41 

19 

33 

14 

31 

12 

30-35 .. 



45 

21 

32 

12 

34 

15 

35-40 .. 



47 

24 

35 

15 

32 

12 

40-45 .. 



45 

26 

31 

17 

29 

16 

45-50 .. 



40 

27 

35 

17 

31 

17 

50-55 .. 



37 

27 

27 

16 

22 

15 

55-60 .. 



40 

24 

27 

. 16 

29 

23 

60 and over 



41 

26 

24 

17 

28 

18 


These figures are illustrated in diagram no. 69. 3?rom this it will be seen 
that there is a steady rapid rise in the proportion of insane males from 10 to 40 
and thereafter a decline till 55, then a gradual increase. In femaleB the increase 
after 10 is more gradual, and from 20 onwards 13 still more gradual rising to a 
m pTrimiTm at 50 and thereafter declining till 60 to rise slightly at ages above this. 
The maximum difference between the male and female proportions is found at 
ages 25— 40, the working ages of man. Lastly the figures suggest that after 40 
in the case of males, and 55 in the case of females, fewer become insane and the 
insane die off more rapidly than the able-bodied ; this tendency is less noticeable 
in the case of females than of males. 
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12. Them have l icon Homo noteworthy changes in t lio age-distribution of 
tho insane in tho last. HO years. Thu projiort ions nt- ages 20-10 have boon subject 
only t o minor Hud nations and am st ill roughly what 1 hey were in 1S81 . But t he 
proportion in the lowest, ago-group 0-10 has increased to well over double wlmt 
it. was t lien in tho case of males ami to two and a half times in t he case of females. 
A smaller increase has occurred in 1 ho ease of hot h sexes at ages 1 0-20. At ages 
40 -.10 tho proportion of both males and females is distinctly lowor than in 188J, 
and at ages above t his tho percent ages have doclincd dill more. But t hose changes 
aro to a very largo extent dojiendenl on tho changes in tho age-distribution ot tho 


Variations in 
the age- 
distribution of 
tho insane* 
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Menial 

hospitals. 


total population as a glance at the figures in the table in paragraph 11 supra -will 
show. For example, in 1911 the proportion of insane males aged 0 — 10 was 82*2 
as against 77*3 in 1931, but the proportion of insane males to the total male popu- 
lation at that age was nevertheless higher in' 1931 than in 1911. The figures in 
paragraph 11 show that there has been an increase in insanity at all age-periods 
for both sexes since 1911 and that the greatest proportional increases have occur- 
red after the age of 35 in the case of males and between the ages of 5 and 15, but 
especially over 35 in the case of females. The 1931 figures have been affected to 
some extent by the smoothing of age-groups adopted at this census for the first 
time. This is clearly seen from the more regular shape of the 1931 curve in 
diagram no. 69, the effects of the heavy grouping on ages which are an 
even multiple of 5 and to a less extent on those which are an odd multiple 
of 5 having been eliminated. This has had its effect on the proportions in 
the lower age -groups (especially in the case of females whose ages have 
always been more approximate) because part of the next higher age-group 
finds its way into each group and of course in the case of insanity brings 
more insane into the lower age-groups. At the other end of the age scale 
where the proportions of the insane vary less, the effect is far less. As the 
proportion of the insane decreases after middle age the effect of smoothing 
on these groups is slightly to reduce the proportion. We find, however, that 
in spite of this the proportions at the higher ages show the greater increases. It 
is thus clear that the increase in the proportion of the insane is not due to the 
inclusion of more congenital idiots at the lower ages, but represents a real increase 
in t.hfl proportion of actual lunatics at the higher ages. 

13. There are three mental hospitals in the province (as at last census), 

at Agra, Bareilly and Benares. The num- 
ber of inmates at the time of the census is 
shown in the margin. Only 1,557 out of 
11,219 persons returned as insane, i.e., 
14 per cent, were being cared for in such 
institutions. In England and Wales in 
1911 (the last occasion on which statistics 
were collected) the corresponding figure 
was 99*2 per cent., a very striking differ- 
ence. 


Out of the above 704 (males 531, females 173), 366 (males 281, females 85) 
and 287 (males 249, females_38) respectively were bom outside the districts in 
which the hospitals are situated. Annual returns of these hospitals are published 
each year and a triennial report is prepared which deals with the figures of admis- 
sions, discharges and casualties ; the causes and types of insanity ; the treatment 
and results obtained ; and which gives figures by age, religion, occupation and so 
forth. To these reports I would refer the seeker after detailed information. One 
point I would note, viz., the above figures are for the actual population on census 
night and the total numbers treated in any one year are naturally greater. The 
figures for admissions declined till 1924 and after that rose steadily. The number 
of inmates at the beginning of 1921 was 1,117 so that'by 1931 the figure had risen 
by 39 per cent., which may be taken to some extent as confirmation of the fact 
that the proportion of the insane did increase in the decade. 

Deae-mutism. 



Nature of the 
figures', sources 
of error , 


14. As seen in paragraph 2 supra the return was to include, as in 1921, 
those who at the time of the enumeration were both deaf and dumb. As deaf- 
mutism is almost invariably, as far as is known, congenital tho return should 
more or less correspond with, those of the censuses previous to 1921. 

Errors may occur as in the case of insanity, from carelessness on the part of 
enumerators and heads of families, from wilful concealment, or the unwillingness 
of parents to acknowledge the infirmity so long as there is any hope that it is 
meroly a case of retarded development. Omissions at the earlier ages have un- 
doubtedly recurred at this census, though tho ago at which this infirmity is recog- 
nized and admitted seems to be getting lower at each succeeding census. There 
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are still some eases of senile deafness included, in tho returns, but these arc not 
considered sufficient to vitiate tho figures and another explanation of tho increase 
in tho proportion of deaf-mutes at ages over CO is advancod in a subsequent 
paragraph. 

Tho figures aro certainly more accurate than thoy havo boon at somo past 
coususcs and thoso at ages 15 — 00 may bo taken as fairly near tho truth for both 
sexes. 


Humlnr per 100,000 Mumrtl ns 
deaf-mute.* 


• 15. At. the x>rcsont census in the British territory of tho province 62 per 
hundred thousand of tho total population (02 malos, 42 females) were returned 
as deaf-mutes, tho corresponding figures for 1921 being 50 (males 00, females 39). 
Tho incroaso is small, but tho female increase is double tho male. There 
has, however, boon a material doercaso in both tho actual and tho proportional 
figures of deaf-mutes sinco 1SS1, the decreaso being relatively about twice as 
great for males ns for fomalcs. 

10. In tho margin are shown tor tho purposo of comparison tho proportions 

of deaf-mutes returned at tliis 
census in the other large provinces 
and states of Lidia, and in India 
as a wliolo. It will ho seen that 
the proportion of this province is 
about four-fifths that of India as 
a whole and is lower than in most 
ot her provinces and states. Again, 
there is considerable unifoimily in 
the figures excluding Kashmir and 
Burma. There is also a close cor- 
respondence in the relative propor- 
tions .of the sexes in Northern 
India. 


Province or state. 

1\ rsmv. 

Mali s. 

l'i limit s. 

India 


65 

76 

55 

Kashmir 


159 

180 

135 

Burma 


lie. 

122 

no 

Bombay 

. , 

78 

93 

63 

Central Provinces and Rimr 

78 

92 

63 

Assam 


75 

82 

68 

Ajmcr-Mcrrrnra 

* • 

73 

SS 

56 

Madras 

• • 

71 

SI 

62 

Bengal 

• • 

70 

81 

58 

Punjab 

• • 

69 

79 

56 

Baluchistan . . 

• ■ 

67 

81 

49 

Nort h-Wcst Front icr Province 1 

66 

82 

47 

Bihar and Orissa 


63 

77 

49 

Mysore 

• • 

60 

67 

53 

United Provinces 

• • 

52 

62 

42 

Control India Agency 

• • 

29 

32 

25 

Bajpulana Agency 

• • 

28 

32 

23 

Hyderabad 

• • 

26 

30 

22 

Delhi 

• • 

23 

28 

16 


*Ilio proportion of males and feinnks is calculated on tin- total 
of tho sex concerned and tho proportion for prisons on the total 
population of both sexes. 


17. The marginal tablo shows tho proportion of deaf-mutes returned in 

1931 and the sox-ratio, by natural 
divisions. In tho third column is 
shown tho serial order in point of 
prevalence of deaf-mutism. It is 
far and away most prevalent in 
Sub-Himalaya, East. It is usually 
accepted that deaf-mutism is 
closely connected with goitre and 
the lattor disease is well known to 
ho exceptionally prevalent in 
that natural division. A long 
way after Sub-Himalaya, East 
comes Indo-Gangetic Plain, East. 
Then come Himalaya, West, Cen- 
tral India Plateau, Indo-Gangetic 
Plain, Central and last Satpuras 
close together, and a long way below these Sub-Himalaya, West and last of 
all Indo-Gangetic Plain, West. The infirmity is markedly more prevalent in 
the east than in the west of the province, and in the north than in the south. 

Tho figures show remarkable changes in some respects from those of last 
census and of previous censuses. In the next table are given the proportions 
of male and female deaf-mutes in 1931, 1921 and 1881 for comparison. 


Hatural division. 

Humber 

of 

dcaf-muies 
per 100.000 
of total 
popula- 
tion. 

Serial 

order. 

Humber 

of 

fcmnlo 
deaf- 
mutes 
per millo 
male deaf- 
mutes. 

United Provinces (British 
territory). 

52 

•• 

607 

Himalaya, West 

56 

3 

687 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

38 

7 

579 

Indo-Gangctio Plain, West 

28 

8 

499 

Indo-Gangctic Plain, Central 

53 

5 

641 

Central India Plateau 

54 

4 

685 

East Satpbras t. 

52 

6 

707 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

91 

l 

610 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East. . 

59 

2 

60 6 


The provincial 
figures and 
variations 
therein. 


Comparison of 
the provincial 
figures with 
those of other 
provinces. 


Distribution of 
deaf-mutes by 
locality : 

(i) by natural 
divisions. 
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by districts 


Number of deaf-mutes per 100,000 of each sex. 


Natural division. 

Males. 

’ Females. 

1931. 

1921. 

1881. 

1931. 

1921. 

1881. 

United Provinces (British territory). . 

62 

60 

77 

42 

39 

47 

Himalaya, West 

63 

155 • 

250 

48 

110 

167 

Sub-Himalaya, West . . . . . . 

45 

46 

81 

30 

26 

53 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 

35 

42 

61 

21 

27 

37 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central . . 

61 

57 

58 

43 

38 

■ 36 

Central India Plateau . . 

62 

65 

56 

45 

42 

38 

East Satpuras 

61 

40 

56 

43 

27 

31 

Sub-Himalava, East . . 

110 

79 

151 

71 

55 

88 

Indo-Gangetio Plain, East 
* 

73 

55 

40 

46 

35 

23 


Himalaya, West which has always returned the greater proportion of deaf- 
mutes shows a very remarkable decrease in both males and females since 1921, as 
1921 did from 1881. It has now fallen to third place. It is difficult to account 
for this very large fall in Himalaya, West but I have ho reason to doubt the returns 
of 1931 and there had already been a marked reduction in the proportion between 
1881 and 1921. The decline has only been very much accentuated. Sub-Hima- 
laya, Bast shows a considerable increase for both seXes over 1921 but a marked 
improvement over the figures of 1881. It has now moved up to the first place 
from the second. Indo-Gangetic Plain Central, Central India Plateau and East 
Satpuras show small increases in male deaf-mutes and somewhat larger increases 
for females. On the other hand Sub-Himalaya, West and Indo-Gangetic Plain, 
West show a marked improvement for both sexes. Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 
has shown a steady increase since 1881 and the proportion is now nearly double 
what it was fifty years ago. 

To sum up, the north-west and north-east of the province shows very mate- 
rial improvement while in the centre, south-west, south-east and particularly 
east the proportion of deaf-mutes has increased. 

In Subsidiary Table I at the end of this chapter will be found the number 
of deaf-mutes per 100,000 of each sex in each district and state. Below are given 
the figures of both sexes together per 100,000 of total population : — 


District or state. 


Number per 
100,000 of 
total 

population 
returned 
as deaf- 
mutes in 
1931. 

{District or state. 

Number per 
100,000 of 
total 

population 
returned 
as deaf- 
mutes in 
1931. 

Himalaya, West. 

Dehra Dun 


165 

Indo-Oangetie Plain, Central — (concld.). 


Nairn Tal 

, , 

25 

Rae Bareli 

Almora . , 

> » 

56 

Sitapur . . 

56 

Garhwnl 

Sub-Himalaya, West. 

• * 

24 

Hardoi . . 

Fyzabad 

48 

50 

47 

49 

55 

Saharanpur . • 

• 4 

29 

Sultanpur 

Bareilly. . 

• * 

16 

Partabgarh 

Bijnor . . 


33 

Bara Banki 

Pilibhit . . 


53 

Central India Plateau. 

48 

66 

56 

50 

Kheri . . 

Indo-Gangelic Plain, West. 
Muzaffaroogar 

" * 

70 

20 

Jhansi •• •• , • • 

Jalaun • • •• • * • • 

Hamirpur 

Meerut . . 


15 

Banda . . 

Bnlandsbahr - . . 


28 

Hast Satpuras. 

53 

Aligarh . . 


16 

Mirzapur 

Muttra . . 


33 

Sub-Himalaya, East. 


Aglli • » • • mm 


37 

Gorakhpur 

101 

104 

89 

Mninpuri 


39 

Basti 

Etoh • a ■ • m • 


37 

Gonda . . . . - . . • • 

Budaun. . 


38 

Bahraich . . 

Moradabncl 


40 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East. 

51 

48 

Shahajhanpur 


16 

Benares . . 

Farrukhobad 


36 

Jaunpur . . 

61 

59 

73 

Etowah 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central. 


22 

Ghozipur. . 

Balb'a 

Cownport, 


42 

Azamgarh 

Fotehpur 


26 

Stales. 

30 

30 

47 

Allahabad 


51 

Tchri-Gnrhwa! 

Lucknow. . 


52 

Bampur . . . - • • 

Unao 


70 

Benares .. .. •• •* 
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East and Dehra Dun. The great decrease in the proportion in Himalaya, West 
is shown to he due to a heavy decline in districts Nairn Tal, AJmora and 
Garhwal and in Tehri-Garhwal State. The Dehra Dun proportions have actually 
increased ; they have always been high. So have the figures of the districts of 
Sub-Himalaya, East. Rae Bareli and Unao were high in 1921. Azamgarh was 
high in 1911. Kheri has become high for the first time. 

As to the causes of deaf -mutism experts are not of one mind, and under'feuch 
circumstances a mere layman can scarcely be expected to hazard an opinion, 
even if he had one. 

18. It must be a matter of .considerable difficulty for an enumerator (or’ 

for the head of a family) accurately 
to decide whether a person who is 
deaf and dumb is insane or not. 
Deaf -mutism is almost entirely con- 
genital, and unless a deaf-mute is 
violent, it must be to some extent 
a matter of chance whether such 
a person is recorded as insane or 
deaf-mute. It is therefore of in- 
terest to study the figures for the 
two infirmities together. In the 
margin they are given by natural 
divisions. Sub-Himalaya, East 
heads the list, followed at a con- 
siderable distance by Himalaya, 
West. The proportions in the other natural divisions are fairly close together, 
with Indo-Gangetic Plain, West well in the rear. 

The district and statewise figures are as follows : — 


Natural division. 


United Provinces (British territory) 
Himalaya, West 
Sub-Himalaya, West 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 
Central India Plateau . . 

East Satpuras 
Sub-Himalaya, East 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 


Number per 
100,000 of 
total 

population 
returned 
as insane 
or deaf- 
mute. 

Serial order. 

75 


81 

2 

70 

7 

59 

8 

74 

5 

74 

5 

76 

4 

115 

1 

79 

3 


Distriot or state. 


Himalaya, West. 


Dehra Dun 
NainiTol 
Almora. . 
Garhwal 


Sub-Himalaya, West. 


Saharanpur 
Bareilly 
Bijnor. . 
PiUbbit 
Kheri . . 


Indo-Gangetic Plain, West. 


Muzaffnmagar 

Meerut. . 

Bulandshahr 

Aligarh. . 

Muttra 

Agra • • 

Mainpuri 

Etnh .. 

Badaun 

Momdnbad 

Shahjahnnpur 

Forrukhabad 

Etowah 


Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central. 


Cawnporo 
Fatrhpur 
Allahabad 
Lucknow 
Unao .. 
Baa Bareli 


Number per 
100,000 
persons 
returned as 
insane or 
deaf-mute. 

District or state. 


Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central — (conoid.). 

225 

Sitapur . . 

• • a a 

a a 

44 

Hardoi . . 

• • a * 

a a 

77 

Fyzabad 

• • * • 

a a 

41 

Sultonpur 

a • a a 

a a 


Partabgarh 

a a a a 



Bara Banki 

a a a a 

*• 

56 

Central India Plateau. 


51 




59 

Jhansi . . 

a a a a 

• • 

84 

Jalaun . . 

a • a a 

• • 

107 

Hamirpur 

a a a a 

•• 


Banda . . 

a a a a 

* * 



East Satpuras. 


41 




34 

Mirzapur 

a a a a 

a a 

45 

39 

Sub-Himalaya, East. 


52 

67 

Gorakhpur 

a a • • 

a a 

56 

SQStl • • 

a a • • 

a a 

56 

Gonda . . 

a a a a 

a a 

59 

Bahraich 

a a • • 

• • 

61 

38 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East. 


53 




43 

Benares .. 


• * 


Jaunpur . . 




Ghazipur. . 


« • 


Bnllia 

a a • * 

• • 

60 

Azamgarh 

a a a a 

• • 

49 


States. 


76 

Tehri-Garhwal 

• a * • 

• • 

96 

Rampur . . 

a a • • 

** 

106 

Bcna«s .. 

a a • • 



Number per 
100,000 
persons 
returned 
os insane 
or deaf- 
mute. 


82 

66 

70 

67 

65 

75 


75 

90 

72 

64 


77 


99 

122 

128 

132 


73 

65 

82 

83 

92 


86 

45 

63 
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Hero again, as in the case of the insano, tlicro is a strijring uniformity between 
tlio curves of oacii census. Variations tlicro have been, but they are of degree 
not of land. The greatest number of deaf-mutes has at every census been found 
between the ages of 5 and 10, or 10 and 15, or taking the decennial periods the 
peak of tho curve is always at the group 10-20, and the numbers then decline 
to tho ago-group 50-00, after that sometimes slightly rising and at others slightly 
falling. As deaf -mutism is usually* a congenital defect and deaf-mutes usually 
clio at yoimgor ages than those not so afflicted, the proportion should bo highest 
at tho lowest ago-group and declino continually' thereafter. Tho fact that tho 
peak of tho curvo comes at a later ago-group shows that many cases of deaf -mutism 
aro either not recognized at the yoimgor agos, or at least aro not returned so long 
as there is still hope tliat the defect is duo merely to backwardness. Tho fact that 
tho percentage at ages GO and over sometimes rises suggests at first sight that at 
those ages some cases of souile deafness still find their way' into the returns, though 
later on I havo suggested another possiblo explanation. Tho gonoral shape of the 
curves nevertheless doos show tliat apart from omissions in infancy' tho rotums 
includo in tho main thoso congenitally* deaf and dumb which it is intended should 
bo included. 
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These figures should, however, be studied side by side with those exhibited 
in Subsidiary Table-II for the number of deaf-mutes per 100,000 of each sex in 
the quinquennial age-periods. Similar figures of the previous two censuses 
are also added below for comparison : — 


Number per 100,000 of each sex returned as deaf-mute in British territory. 


Age-period. 


0-5 .. 

5-10 .. 
10-15 .. 
15-20 .. 
20-25 .. 
25-30 .. 
30-35 
35-40 .. 
40-45 .. 
45-50 .. 
50-55 .. 
55-60 .. 
60 and over 


Males. 


18 

56 

71 

83 

80 

69 

64 
62 

65 
62 
61 

66 
101 


1931. 


Females. 


Males. 


15 

' 10 

42 

48 

50 

68 

47 

73 

44 

74 

42 

' 68 

42 

69 

44 

67 

44 

62 

46 

55 

49 

54 

56 

64 

73 

114 


21. . 

1911. 


Males. 

Romaics. 

8 

22 

15 

33 

68 

49 

55 

75 

54 

48 

83 ' 

61 

39 

94 

50 

39 

83 

48 

40 

72 

49 

39 

63 

41 

42 

59 

46 

38 

• 55 

37 

39 

56 

44 

62 

63 

44 

67 

1 

69 

54 
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Those figures aro illustrated in diagram no. 73. 



From tliis it will ajjpeai* tliat doaf-inutism is at all ages more provalent 
among males than among fomalos. My predecossor ascribed the difference to 
more extonsivo concealment amongst females and assumed that both sexes are 
equally afflictod.* I cannot ondorse this opinion. Xn all countries males 
suffer to a groator extent than females horn tliis infirmity, as from all other 
defects of a congenital nature, and I see no reason why India or this province 
should be an exception. Further, the figures are remarkably continuous from 
census to census. 

The next point of note is that whereas in 1911 and 1921 the ma ximum 
proportion of male deaf-mutes was found in age-group 20-25, in 1931 
it occurs in age-group 15-20. This is, at any rate, partly due to the 
smoothing of ages at the present oensus which has brought some of the deaf- 
mutes who are normally declared as such at the later ages into the lower age- 
group, but it cannot altogether be ascribed to this because the maxim • 
proportion for females (who would be more affected by the smoothing of ■ 

* Vide Consus Report, 1921, Part I, page 139. 
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is found at the same group as in 1921, though it shifted from tho age-group 
15-20 in 1911 to 10-15 in 1921. Wo .are thus forced to tho conclusion 
that deaf-mutism is being recognized and admitted earlier than in tho 
past. Deaf-mutism has always been recognized and admitted at carlior 
ages for females than for males, e.g., the maximum eomes in 1931 for males 
in age-group 15-20 and for females at ages 10-15. It may bo argued 
that the proportion of female deaf-mutes is at a maximum at 10-15 because 
this is the age-group in which the total female population is at a minimum on 
account of the dangers attendant on child-birth to which dangers tho deaf- 
mutes are not so likely to be subjected, but in 1911 tho femalo maximum 
came at age-group 15-20, so such an argument is without forco. Tho 
maximum has moved to a lower age-period for both males and females sinco 
1911, and the maximum age-group has always boon and still is at a younger 
age for females than for males. This cortainly does not support the view that 
females suffer just as much as males from this infirmity, and concoalmont 
is greater in tho case of females. 

Other interesting points can bo scon from tho curves as follows. If tho 
statistics were accurate, and if deaf-mutes lived as long as and no longer than 
those not so afflicted the curve would be a horizontal straight line. If deaf- 
mutes are relatively shorter lived tho curve would descend with age, and con- 
versely if thoy aro longer -lived the curve would rise. Lot us look at tho malo . 
curves. Once tho maximum has been reached thero is a doclino, very marlcod 
in 1911 and well marked between tho ages of 16-20 and 30 — 35 in 1931. In 
1921 tho drop was gradual. Tho curve for 1931 represents tho stato of affairs 
in x a decade when epidemics, famines and suchliko calamities which have a 
selective effect, wero at a minimum, and suggests that malo deaf-mutos normally 
die off more rapidly than tho ablo-bodiod between tho ages of 15 and 35. 
From then till 60 thoy hold their own and after that moro than hold their own. 
The moro gradual decline after 35 in 1921 was probably tho result of tho 
influenza epidemic which is Well known to have boon moro fatal to tho wholo 
population at ages 20-40 and in reducing tho number of pooplo at those agos 
may well have producod this effect. The striking increase in tho proportions 
of both malo and female deaf-mutes at 60 and over is usually attributed to 
the inclusion of cases of senile deafness but it may also bo explained to somo 
extent as follows. Deaf-mutos die younger than the avorago person, and those 
who survive ago moro rapidly. They can give no account of themsolvos, so 
their ages are invariably estimated and by reason of thoir appearance thoir 
agos are likely to bo far moro over-estimated than those of normal porsons. 
Coming to tho female curves it is very noticoable that thoy aro far moro hori- 
zontal than tho malo. In 1931 tho decline is very gradual aftor tho ago-group 
10-15 and from 20-45 it is almost a straight lino. This appoars to bo tho 
result of tho fact that although femalo deaf-mutes die young thoy dio no faster 
than females not so afflicted because tho latter aro subject to tho perils of 
motherhood to ■which deaf-mutos as a rulo are not. Evon in 1921 .when tho 
initial fall from tho peak of tho curve was stoepor at agos 10-25 it is very 
noticeable how tho curve flattens out thereafter whereas tho malo curvo 
continuos to doscond. 

20. Tho variations in the ago composition of tho doaf-muto population 
since 1881 havo not boon very strildng. Gonorally speaking thoro aro slight 
increases at tho agos 10-50, with dccroasos at agos ovor 50. Thoso chongos 
aro in part duo to tho smoothing of agos and call for no spocial coromont. 

Blindness. 

21. Tho record for blindness includes both thoso who wore born blind 
(of both oyos) and thoso who have become afflicted with this infirmity during 
1'fo. Of the four infirmities blindness is tho most easy to diagnoso and as 
it is on infirmity which excites neither shame nor disgust thoro is no temp- 
tation to conceal it. Somo fou p porsons may bo included whoso sight has 
become dun with age or who ni'o blind only in one eye. These must ho nog h- 
giblo as the instructions aro clear and ■well understood, and moreover there 
is n special Hindustani word {harm) for those blind in one eye, which renders it 
easy at the time of abstraction to eliminate any persons so returned, feo 
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far therefore as this infirmity is concerned the statistics may he accepted 
without qualification. 

22. At the prosent census in British territory 293 in 100,000 persons 
(260 per 100,000 males, 330 per 100,000 fomalos) wero returned as totally 
blind. The corresponding figures for 1921 were 232 (malos 213, females 261). 
Blindness is by far the most prevalent of the four infirmities dealt with, and 
it is very regrettable to have to record such a largo increase in the proportion 
of the totally blind as 26'3 per cent. The proportion is far larger here than - 
in European countries and the United States of America, where it is usually 
in the neighbourhood of 80 or 90, but it is a matter of common observation that 
blindness is ordinarily far more prevalent in tropical countries than in those 
with a more temporato climate. As has always been the case blindness is moro 
common among females than among malos, and the increase in the proportion 
since 1921 has beon less in the case of males (22*1 per cent.) than tor 
females (31*5 per cent.). The figures in Subsidiary Table I of this chapter 
show that the proportions for both sexes declined steadily till 1911 (omitting 
the figures of 1901 which wero exceptionally low partly as the result of heavier 
mortality among the infirm during the famine of 1896-97 and partly as the 
result of a defective method of compilation which has already been referred to) 
and since 1911 have risen, slowly between 1911 and 1921 and very rapidly in the 
last decade, so that the female proportion in 1931 was above that in 1881 
and the male proportion only slightly bolow the 1S81 figure. The explanation 
offered in paragraph 6 supra holds good hero and the increase in proportion 
may at any rate in part be attributed to tho favourable decade in which 
the blind, as tho rest of tho infirm, have had a bottor chance of survival. 

23. In tho margin are shown for tho purposo of comparison tho propor- 
tion of blind returned at this cen- 
sus in the other largo provinces 
and states of India, and in India 
as. a whole. It will bo seen that 
tho proportion is higher in this 
province than in any other part 
of India save Ajmor-Merwara, 
and blindness is no less than four 
times as prevalent in the United 
Provinces as in Bengal. The 
provincial figures are 72 per 
cent, above tho average for the 
whole of India. 


Province or state. 


Number 

per 100.000 returned 
ns blind.* 



Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

India 


170 

157 

185 

Ajmcr-Morwnra 

. . 

386 

327 

452 

United Provinces 

• • 

293 

260 

330 

Bajpu ana Agency 

• « 

282 

234 

334 

Central Provinces and Bcmr 

262 

210 

313 

Punjab 


245 

239 

252 

Central India Agency 


206 

166 

248 

Baluchistan 


195 

20! 

187 

Burma 


(89 

170 

209 

Bombay 


179 

167 

193 

Kashmir 


156 

149 

165 

Bihar and Orissa 


126 

121 

131 

Madras 


110 

105 

116 

Assam 


107 

101 

114 

Delhi 

North-West Frontier 

Prov- 

103 

93 

118 

inco 


102 

103 

100 

Mysore 


100 

106 

94 

Hyderabad 


87 

88 

85 

Bengal 

. . 

73 

76 

70 


24. The marginal table shows the proportion of the blind returned in 

1931 and the sex-ratio, by na- 
tural divisions. The Central India 
Plateau returned by far the high- 
est proportion as it always has 
done except in 1881 when it was 
only a few points from the top. 
Indo-Gangetic Plain Central comes 
next, a position it has held since 
1881, with Sub -Himalaya West 
close behind. Tli6 proportion in 
Sub-Efimalaya East and Indo- 
Gangetic Plain East is very low 
being well under half that in the 
Plateau. This also has been a 


Natural division. 

Number of 
blind per 
100,000 
of total 
popula- 
tion. 

Serial 

order. 

Number of 
blind fe- 
males per 
millo 
blind 
males. 

United Provinces (British 
territory). 

293 


1,144 

Himalaya, West 

249 

5 

1,344 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

340 

3 

1,079 

Indo-Gangetio Plain, West. . 

314 

4 

1,019 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 

358 

2 

1,209 

Central India Plateau 

438 

1 

1,679 

East Satpuras . . 

232 

6 

1,296 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

182 

8 

1,113 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East. . 

194 

7 

1,039 


* The proportion of males and females is calculated on tho total of tho sex concerned and the proportion for 
persons on the total population of both sexes. 


The provincial 
figures and, 
variations 
therein. 


Comparison of 
the provincial 
figures with 
those of other 
provinces and 
states. 


Distribution of 
the blind by 
locality. 

(*) by natural 
divisions. 
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feature of the figures ever since 1881. The remarkably few ■ changes in the 
order of the natuial divisions in the last 50 years points to blindness being 
determined by locality. During the half-century there has been some slight 
impiovement in the proportion ot the blind in Sub-Himalaya, West and Indo- 
Gangetic Plain, West and Central, but there have been substantial increases 
in all the remaining natural divisions, especially in East Satpuras. . 

' Below are shown the proportion of the blind (both sexes) returned in 
1931 by districts and states. These figures are illustrated in diagram no. 74 


District or state. 


Number o£ 
blind per 
100,000 of 
total popu- 
lation. 


District or state. 


Number of 
blind per 
100,000 of 
total popu- 
lation. 


Himalaya, West. 


Indo-Oangetic Plain, Ctntral — (condd.). 


Debra Dun 
Naini Tal 
Almora 


Garhwal 


Sub-Himalaya, Wat. 
Sahnranpur . . • • 

Bareilly • - • • 

Eijnor. . ■ • • • 

Pflibhit 

Kheri . . • • • • 

Indo-Oangetic Plain, West. 
Muzaffarnagar • - • • 

Meerut • • • • 

Bulandsbahr • • • * 

Aligarh - • • • 

Muttra 

Agra .. •• •• 

Mdinpnri • • - - 

Etoh . . • • • • 

Bndaun 

Horadabad . « - - 

Shahjdhonpur • • • • 

Farrukhabad 

Etairoh 

Indo-Oangetic Plain, Central. 
Cawnporc - • - * 

FaU-hpur 

AHahabcd . . • • 

Lucknow ♦ • • « 


277 TJnao 
2S7 Rao Bareli 
244 Sitapur .. 
221 Hardoi . . 

Fyzabad. . 
271 Sultanpur 
358 Partabgarh 
290 Bara Banld 


Central India Plateau. 


424 Jhansi 
Jalaun 


286 Hamirpur 
293 Banda . . 


East Satpuras. 


Hirzapur 


Sub-Himalaya, East. 


Gorakhpur 


Gonda - 
Bahraich 


Indo-Oangetic Plain, East. 


Benares 
Jaunpur 
Ghazipur 
Ballia . . 
Azamgarh 


470 Tchri-Garhwal 
225 Rampur 
301 Benares 


351 

124 

189 
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As regards the causes of blindness much has been written in the past and 
here again experts disagree. Suffice it to say, that as pointed out by my pre- 
decessor,* the distribution in this province discredits certain conclusions 
generally accepted. 

Trachoma, smallpox, cataract, glaucoma and lack of early treatment of 
eye diseases, are some of the more important causes of post-natal blindness j 
the latter more so in the case of females, because they resort less freely to the 
Government hospitals and when they do go are more difficult to treat especial- 
ly in the case of operations for cataract. Of these trachoma seems to be 
responsible for a very large proportion. It is a disease associated with dust and 
dirt, neglect, ill-nutrition and a low standard of civilization generally. But 
th ^investigation is naturally a matter for the medical experts of the province. 

? I give below statistics of operations for cataract in the dispensaries in 
British territory for the last 30 years. It will be seen that they rose to a maxi- 
mum about 1912-13, rapidly declining till 1921, since when they have steadily 
risen, though at the close of the last decade they were not so numerous as in 
1912-— 16. The explanation of these variations lies in the fact that the Civil 
Surgeons and Assistant Civil Surgeons of this province proceeded in large 
numbers to the various theatres of War from 1914 onwards. They returned 
about 1921-22, but the figures have never regained their pre-war level becauso 
many of the residents of the western districts now go to Delhi for such opera- 
tions. Some improvement in the percentage of successful operations occurred 
between 1911 and 1921 which has been maintained in the past decade: — - 



Ce»sus Report, 1921, Part 1, page HI. 
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These figures should, however, he studied in conjunction with those 
exhibited in Subsidiary Table H, which are for the number of blind per 
100,000 of each sex in the quinquennial age-periods. Similar figures for 1911 
and 1921 are shown below, and illustrated in diagram no. 76 : — 


Number per 100,000 of each sex returned as blind in British territory 


















BLINDNESS BY AGE. 
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Horo again thcro is romarkablo uniformity in the figures as between 
censuses, variations being of dogrce and not of land. Blindness is seldom conge- 
nital but whon it is congenital boys suflor moro than girls, which is the caso with 
all congenital afflictions. Thoro is a continuous rieo in the proportion of the 
blind of each sox at oach subsequent age-group, small until about the ago of 
35-40 and thoroaftor rapidly increasing with ago, showing clearly that blind- 
noss is an acquired dofeot which comes increasingly with advancing years. 
The female ciuto is bolow the male curvo until the age-group 25-30, from 
which point the fomalo proportion grows moro and moro above tho male pro- 
portion, illustrating how fcmalos aro far moro prone to become blind in old 
ago than males. Tho ago at which the male and femalo curvos cross advanced 
from 35 in 1911 to about 32 in 1921 and then to about 26 in 1931. Between 
1911 and 1921 there was a decrease in tho proportions of blind malcslat all 
ages up to group 45-50 and thereafter incroasos. For fomalos the propor- 
tions decreased up to tho ago of 35-40 and thoroaftor increased. Tho forward 
movomont of tho crossing point was duo to tho fact that the improvement in 
blindnoss of males at tho youngor agos was greater than in tho caso of fomales. 
Botweon 1921 and 1931 thoro has boon an inoroaso in tho proportion of the 
blind at ovory age-group for both soxos, being especially marked for males at 
ages after 45 and 0-10, and for fomalos after 35 and at 0-10. Some of the 
increase at ages 0-10 may bo ascribed to the smoothing of ages at this 
census but not all, because the proportion in most of tho lowor ago-groups has 
moved up vovy close to tho figuro of 1921 for tho noxt higher ago-group, e.g., 
the malo proportion at agos 6-10 in 1931 is 95 whereas tho 1921 figuro for the 
tho next higher age-group 10-15 in 1921 was only 98. Moreover, the effect 
of smoothing at tho lower agos is not great becauso tho proportions aro fairly 
oloso together for consoeutivo age-groups. But at tho higher agos the effect 
is far greater. Tho difforencos in tho proportions of consecutive age-group 
aro very largo and smoothing has rosultod in marked increases at these ages. 
Yet horo again wo find that in tho proportion of blind agod 60 and over a very 
largo increase has occurred and this in spite of smoothing. We are forced 
therefore to concludo that thoro has boon somo incrcaso in congenital blindness 
since 1911 and a vory considerable incrcaso in blindness acquired later in life 
more especially at agos over 60. 

The point at which tho proportion of blind of oach sox is tho same has 
moved forward sinco 1921 partly as a rosult of smoothing agos which has brought 
relatively moro blind into tho lowor ago-groups of fomalos than of males on 
account of the groator inaccuracies in fomalo agos and partly bocause blindnoss 
during the first half of lifo has increased moro in tho oaso of fomalos than for 
males. 

How-far blindnoss is a mattor of ago is soon from tho fact that the pro- 
portion of blind at 60 and over is 36 timos as groat as at ago 0-5 in the case 
of males and nearly 60 times in tho case of fomales. Further, of the total 
blind nearly throe-fifths aro over 45 yoars of ago and noarly one-third are 
over 60. 

Leprosy. 

26. Tho returns of leprosy aro subject to many sources of error. Pro- 
bably tho greatost of these is wrong diagnosis. A layman cannot detect tho 
disease at all in its earlier stages, and when more fully developed it is still 
exceedingly difficult for an amateur to distinguish leprosy from other diseases 
such as yaws or syphilis. The returns from the hospitals are quite accurate, 
but tho others consist chiefly of those with conspicuous lesions on their 
bodies, the majority of whom are burnt-out oases, and though disagroeable 
to look upon aro said to be non -infectious. The cases of other diseases record- 
ed as leprosy to some extent counteract the effects of omissions. The difference 
between white leprosy (loucodorma) and leprosy proper is now well understood 
and tho errors from this source must be negligible. The other big factor in 
causing omissions is deliberate concealment. Practically no one but a boxcar 
will willingly admit that ho is a leper ; the disease is looked upon with shame 
and disgust. The omissions are probably high on this score, and especial!'* 
so in the caso of females as the big disparity in the zral? and female 
suggests. " c 


Nature of the 
figures, sources 
of error. 
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27. At the present census in the British territory of the province 30 in 
a hundred thousand persons (47 per 100,000 males, 11 per 100,000 females) 
were returned as lepers, the corresponding figures for 1921 being 27 (males 43, 
females 11). Tbe actual figures are small as in the case of the insane. Tlicro 
has been an increase of about 9 per cent, in the proportion of male lepers sinco 
1921 though it is still about 25 per cent, below the 1881 proportion. The 
proportion in the case of females has been the same since 1901, and is nearly 
one-third less than it was 50 years ago. From the figures of the last half-century 
it would appear that leprosy is four times as common among males as among 
females. The disease is undoubtedly more common among males, probably 
because they travel about more and are thus more likely to contract it ; 
but liow much greater it is difficult to estimate, because concealment is far 
easier among women who are in this country surrounded by greater privacy. 

28. In the margin are shown for the purpose of comparison thepio- 

portion oi lepers returned at this 
census in the other large prov- 
inces and states of India, and in 
India as a wholo. It will be seen 
that tbe proportion in this prov- 
ince is only three-quarters that 

£a :: :: g 102 8 India as a whole and is loss 

Madras .. ... 71 107 35 than lhat of nearly all the other 

Central Provinces and Bcrar 70 88 51 l alge pi 0 vinces. Tho proportion 

Kashmir .. 56 71 38 is markedly higher in the east and 

SSST* 0nssa ‘ ' " 40 59 23 south of India, growing loss and 

• Bombay 1! 41 55 26 less to the north -west. 

United Provinces 
Hyderabad 
Central India Agency 
Mysore 
- Punjab 

North-West Frontier Pro 
vinco .. 

Baluchistan . . 

Rajputnna Agency 
Ajmer-Merwara 
Delhi 


■ Provinco or State. 


Number per 100<000 returned 
as lepers.* 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

42 

59 

26 

76 

102 

49 

71 

107 

35 

70 

88 

51 

60 

83 

32 

56 

71 

38 

54 

79 

29 

42 

59 

23 

41 

55 

26 

30 

47 

11 

26 

36 

16 

16 

22 

10 

11 

16 

6 

10 

13 

6 

10 

12 

8 

6 

8 

3 

5 

6 

3 

3 

4 

2 

1 

2 

• • 


- A no proportion oi mmea nna xcmaics is calculated on ino total oi tuu boicuukiuiu unu mu,..-,-— — 
persons on the total population of both sexes. 

, 29. The marginal table shows the proportion ot lepers returned in 1931 

and the sex-ratio, by natural 
divisions. In these figures tlio 
inmates of the 13 leper hospitals 
of tho province have been distri- 
buted according to their birth- 
places, so as to eliminate tho 
disturbance m tho figures caused 
by the concentration of lopors m 
the districts and states wlioro tho 
hospitals are situated. 3h tho 
third eolumn is shown tho sonai 
order in point of prevalence of 
leprosy (when tho figure for both 
sexes together is tho same then in 
order of prevalence among males). 


Natural division. 

Number 
of lepers 
per 

100,000 
of total 
population. 

Serial 

order. 

Number 
of female 
lepers 
per millo 
malo 
lepers. 

United Provinces (British 
territory). 

30 

•• 

206 

Himalaya, W'cst 

73 

1 

331 

Sub-Himalaya, West . . 

17 

7 

164 

Inrlo-Gnngetic Plain, West 

9 

8 

161 

Tndo-Gangc-tic Plain, Central 

36 

3 

210 

Ontml India Plateau 

28 

6 

412 

Host Fntpums . . 

3! 

5 

452 

Sulellimavala, East 

46 

2 

166 

Indo-Gangctie Plain, Fast. . 

31 

4 

137 


As at past censuses leprosy is most provalcnt in Himalaya, West though 
the proportion has boon steadily reduced to half what it was 50 yoars ago m 
the caso of both sexes. Sub-Himalaya, East comes next and shows a con- 
siderable increase in all districts sinco 1921 (especially in Basti whore tho pro* 
portion has increased from 6 G to 110 in the case of males and from 14 to 



xnent during tho past SO years, tho proportion of Indo-GangoUe 

now standing at a third of what it was in 1881 and that of Sub-IIimataya/ 



tEPROSi” BV LOCALITY. 


35? 


West, at one-half, iho improvement being notiecablo for both sexos. Leprosy 
is about tho same as it was 50 years ago in Tmlo-Gangotic Plain Central and 
East for both soxes ; it has improved for males and become worse for females 
in East Satpuras ; and has improved matorially for both soxes in Contral 
India Platoau. 
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Below is shown the proportion of lepers (both sexes) returned in 1931 
by districts and states after the inmates of leper hospitals have been distributed 
by their birth-places. These figures are illustrated in diagram no. 77 : — 


District or State. 

Number of 
lepers per 
100,000 
of total 
population. 

District or State. 


Himalaya, West. 


Indo-Qangetic Plain, Central — (concluded). 


Debra Dun 

112 



' 


Bac Bareli 

42 

Nairn Pal 

30 





Sitapur 

43 

Almora -> 

110 





Hardoi . . 1 . . 

34 

Garhwal- .. .. ■ 

38 

* 



, 

Fyzabad 

51 

Sub-Himalaya, West. 






Sultanpur 

41 

Saharanpur 

5 





Portabgarb 

13 

Bareilly 

15 





Bara Banki 


Bjjnor • • • • • • 

10 



Biilibhit . . . . . . 

17 

Central India Plateau. 


Khcn ■ ■ • • •• • • 

40 

Jhonsi • • • ■ • • 

27 

Indo-Oangetic'Plain, West. 

- 

Jalaun 

23 

Muzaffamagor . . ... 

3 

Hamirpur 

38 

Meerut • • ■ a • • 

4 

Banda . . . . 

24 

Bnlandshahr 

6 

East Salpuras. 

* 

Aligarh 

7 

Mirzapur 

31 

Muttra • . . 

9 

Sub-Himalaya, East. 


Agra . . •• « • •• 

9 

Gorakhpur 

36 

Mainpuri 

3 

Basti 

67 

£toh •• • • • • • • 

8 

Gonda . . . . . . 

51 

Budaun 

7 

Bahraich . . . . 

33 

Momdabad . . . . 

22 

Indo-Qangetic Plain, East. 


Shabjahanpur 

23 

Benares 

31 

Famikhabad 

9 

Jaunpur 

28 

Etawah • • • • • • 

5 

Ghazipur 

34 

Indo-Qangetic Plain, Central. 


Ballia . . . . . . . . 

26 

Catmporo . . . . 

11 

Azamgarh • • • • • • 

34 

Fntehpur 

14 

Blates. 


Allahabad . . . . 

38 

Tchri-Garhwal 

38 

Lucknow • • .« « • 

27 

Rampur . . . . • • 

5 

Unao • • ■ • ■ » •• 

29 

Benares . . . . • • 

18 
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CHAPTER VI I.— INFIRMITIES. 


BO. Tho distribution of lepers l»y quinquennial age-periods in shown in 
Subsidiary Table m for tho last- six censuses. The proportions by doconnial 
age-groups aro illuslrnlocl in diagram no. 7B. 


number nn hull or we lewis of each sfx in each d^iv n 

ACF.-rcnm-UMTLP rnowius (British territory j, u- 1-1021. 

so: HALES mm UKE. , FEMALES DOTTED HUE. 
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Arrant wi’ n ? trikim: i-imilarity in tin* curve; «»f diltoronl wjimim"* aw! 
oh nr.:-"* ajo «mly of in tin* on:-** c*f Jotnahe wln«r»* in lfc^l and 

IS'.U i ho jwi»jK*r; ion at ap*« »»f 00 and <»v*rv.a*. hitthor than at np»s fd» <»0). 
Ti:" proportion nt makr JO ha*, ahvay*. Invn anmll. f.Jiov.im* that I'ojipniital 
k*pro-y t- inliniJ* ’ ; in5;il. Ti?**t<* r- a jdoop rh-** from the «p* «f If> which con- 
ttntn-. to n maximum which ha* invariably b<***Ti fount! for male;. and female.; nl 
«}•.«.*• -50 50, t!so«;-li in vi**w of tlu-Jm t that mo- t < a* e*; of incipient loproj.y pass 
unno'h'ed ;<■ it pioh.dd*' that the n;.v at whi»'b p“op!e arc chiefly nititvkitf by 
tH* do*- t - ,• J > f.nmcwhat earlier. After tin year/. of np* tin fall i<i etoop, 
r*-p . i.d’.y tor tnnlo*>, a*; a result «»f th** known fart that a rarely Mirvivejt 
L'O y .ir after contract iu.y t lj c db-ov 
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Tho ngo-diatribution of lepors in, however, affected by tho ago-distribution 
of tho population tut a wholo, ho thete figures should bo studied in conjunction 
with thoHo exhibited in Subsidiary Table If for tho number of lepeiB per 
100,000 of each h<!X of tho total population in tho quinquennial ago-periods. 
Similar figures for 1011 and 1021 are ithown below: — 




fiuntlirr j»**r 100,000 of rmihitcx rn'.iimul n't H*-™ in British e-rritory in — 

AC’-wrimln, 


1931. 

1921. 

1911. 


Mnhn. 

IVtllfthft. 

Mnl-n. 

I't rnnlsfi. 


1'ttnnlffl. 

0-5 


1 

. - 

1 

1 

1 

• • 

5-10 .. 

.. 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

10-15 .. 

• « 

3 

2 

4 

2 

3 

3 

15-20 . . 

• • 

It 

5 

8 

4 

10 

7 

20-25 . . 

• • 

IB 

7 

12 

5 

19 

7 

25-30 . . 

• • 

35 

11 

25 

8 

33 

9 

30-35 .. 

• « 

53 

13 

45 

14 

57 

14 

35-40 . . 

• • 

94 

19 

70 

IB 

65 

15 

40-45 .. 

• ■ 

120 

22 

105 

20 

118 

23 

45-50 . . 

■ • 

159 

29 

124 

22 

147 

27 

50-55 .. 

• • 

175 

33 

151 

30 

155 

39 

55-60 .. 

• * 

179 

33 

149 

30 

162 

39 

60 nnd over 

• • 

167 

37 

143 

23 

150 

32 
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Th**.«* < urvi-; again t-hov- lmw is Congenital leprosy. Further, 

although acconling to tin- njr«* ri1*ut ioii of h-pers shown in diagram no. 78 
there i'i ahvn\« « greater proportion of them at ngv; -10- SO, in actual fact 
h-peri- are more mimt-tmn- relative to tin- total population nl ny SS-GO. Tilt* 
11*21 curve j«, remarkable. There were lev. loj.er» at all ages thou than that in 
either Hill or 1931, but the difference k especially marked at of .JO anti 
over, Tlii'i supgots that tin* influenza epidemic was more severe on lojierp than 
on tho general population and e-<jh*oiuUy til tin* higher ages, a similar result 
to that found in t ho ea-onf the other iutirmities. Tin* famine o! 1907- OS seems 
to havti had a similar effect on t !*«* figures of 1911 though the degree is less, 
to that hero again w<- find th«> theory cuunduted in paragraph 5 supra supported, 
and tho inero.iM- in lepers in 1991 may be attributed, at any rate in part, to tho 
ah Mtiico in tho Inst doendo of epidemics and famitm which have ti selective 
effect against- the infirm. 

Another interesting feature of diagram no. 78 is that at each of tho six 
censuses tho female proportion exceeds the male up to about- tho ago oi 30 or 
35, at- some of the younger ages in tho proportion oi 2 or oven 3 to 1. After 30 
or 35 tho male proportion exceeds t-lu. female until about- GO when they become 
equal. At- ages over (JO the female proportion is usually somewhat grentor 
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Tho proportion at agos 0-5 is high for both boys and girls presumably 
because grown-ups are more willing to loavo their children in hospital than they 
are to stay thoro thomsclves, or maj’bo because tho parents from whom tho 
children inherited or contracted tho disoaso are dead. They probably includo 
a few untainted children whoso parents are in hospital. Apart from this and 
a fow minor variations caused bj*- tho small numbers involved and the chance 
nature of the collection, tho figures boar out in a very striking manner tho main 
features noticed in the age-distribution of the total lopor population of tho prov- 
ince, c.g., the proportion of female lopors exceeds tbo male proportion up to 
30- 35 and thereafter is loss, and tho malo proportion is at its maximum in the 
neighbourhood of 40, and the female a little earlier. These figures thus to 
some extent confirm the goncral age-distribution figures of the province. 

The immediate causo of leprosy is the lepra bacillus (B. leprae) or myco- 
bacterium of leprosy, but just as in tuberculosis there are many contributory 
causes which lowor on individual’s goncral resistance, and thus give tho infec- 
tion, once implanted, a chance to produco the disease. Intor-ourrent disoasos 
such as syphilis, filariasis, malaria and intestinal parasites, constitute tho 
greatest contributory causes; others are ill-nutrition and lack of personal hygiene. 
Again, certain conditions facilitate the implantation of tho organism in a healthy 
or uninfected person. Tho uso of infected clothing, especially bed-clothes, 
mfccted domostic utensils, and close body contact naturally facilitate infection 
Once tho disoaso appears in an oroa tbo speed at which it spreads depends 
largely on the general habits of tho people living in that area. The prevalence 
of leprosy in tho lulls is probably duo to tho fact that tho lull folk for several 
months m the year live huddled together in email dwellings for the sake of 
warmth. The various hospitals and lopor workers report that so far as they 
have ohseived the disoaso does not attack some castes more than others but 

ofhSng ° l 18 m ° rG Cl0sely connocted Personal hygiene and the standard 

, „ , Tll . G /' e be6 P 310 departure in the way of treatment during the past 
decade, though various modifications of the preparations of chaulmuqra and 

KlS US -°i lS ^ V ° be0n i **“*»*■ Opinion seems to be gauZ^oimd 
that leprologists have reached the limits of the possibilities of the demStives 

Boiro a “ d that farther advance will bo dependent upon discovering 

n e ^! dy * Tfae - hos P itals whilst treating the leprosy itself 
renort^SO “^-current diseases. The Naini hospital (AUahabad) 

• • ° f CUros amojQ ^ t children and 7£ per cent, among adults 

with a marked improvement among a further 70 per cent of i ’ 

“T* Streawlriy I'ZTi 


Causes of 
leprosy and 
treatment. 
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CHAPTER YIT. — INFIRMITIES. 


Subsidiary Table H. — Infirm per 100,000 of each sex, and female infirm, 
per 1,000 infirm males , at certain age periods. (British Territory.) 


Number afflicted per 100,000. 




Number of females afflicted 
per 1,000 males. 





























Subsidiary Table XII— Age distribution of 10,000 infirm of each sex ( British Territory). 
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Stni.NiDfAitv Tablh lit .— Ago distribution of 10,000 infirm of each sox ( British Territory)— (oonoluclo.d). 
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Chapter VII!.~ -OCCUPATION. 


1. Tim statistics regarding orcMjp.it ion will bo found in Imperial lables 
X, XI. xrr and Provincial Tabic 11T. 

Table X is divided into t hr.-e ji,iri Par.' I is < In* provincial summary which 
shows separately for British territory and tho State'.- the number of per.- on?; 
of inch sox following each occupation ns (i) principal ooe.upnt inn. (ii) working 
d >pond nit . or (iii) subsidiary t*» any oflmi occupation : tin occupations being 
arrang'd according to i li<* standard s«’he.“»o of fd.u-’ ificatinn pr**'cribcd for 
India as n whole. In Part- IT similar figure. an* given for e:wii district and 
atnt*’, but. tho earn ws ns principal occupation hav>* in eat-h case be-n sub* 
divided into those with { i ) m* .subsidiary oeeupa: ion. (ii) an Jigrriculturnf ?ub?i. 
diary occupation or (iii) a non-ayrieulturat *-,ub--idiary occupation. Tin*'' i“ a 
departure front the alMndin arrangement and has, of four*-**, eon-idcrably 
lengthened the table, but is. in my opinion, justified by the import tint part 
that subsidiary occupations, e-p-s-ially of aviieult nri? ts, play in determinin'; 
flu* economic rendition of th>* p -opl*\ I tv this means the •db-et'* of tlm mum 'ion 
of t h»- table of mixed o -cup.it ions (Table XIX of Ipjl ) on tin - 1 <-i»r.« of i-eonomy 
has been somewhat. mitigated. r»i Par* Iff similar figure- to tho * in 
Pari I are {riven for each of the U.'i t- it i»- > of the province. Table XT. shows the 
principal occupation 1 * of certain t elect cd e.v-te in the province a- n whole, and 
also provide.,* statistics showing how far such ra-J «• . an have traditional on upn* 
iinns are leaving those occupations and tailing to others. Table XII exhibits 
t!m results (not very satisfactory I fear) of a sjvcial inquiry into the number r.f 
persons literate in Kindi? h and unemployed. It shows tluun by community 
and bv educational mmI:lii-ation>-. 


Thf rf/iti'ti" 
uhrrr found. 
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Subsidiary Table V . — Occupation of selected castes, showing for each 
caste concerned the proportional distribution of earners plus working 
. dependents between the various occupations and the number of 
female workers per mille of male workers at each occupation. 

Subsidiary Table VI . — The number of persons employed at the timo of 
the census in the following Government Departments 

(i) Railways, 

(ii) the Irrigation Department, 

(iii) Posts and Telegraphs. 

These figures were supplied by the departments concerned. 

2. In point of interest and importance the statistics of occupation rank 
as high as any obtained at the census ; but of all the subjects dealt with it is un- 
doubtedly the most complicated and troublesome. The facts are very difficult 
to collect with accuracy, often difficult to classify and exceedingly laborious 
to compile. In order fully to comprehend and appreciate the statistics it is 
essential at the outset to arrive at a clear idea of the basis on which they havo 
been collected. This is more than usually the case at the present census because 
of certain innovations which must be fully comprehended before any attompts 
are made at comparisons with the figures of previous censuses. Some idea of 
the difficulties of enumerating and classifying occupations may bo gathered 
from the accounts of the changes introduced from census to consus between 
1881 and 1911 outlined on pages 397-402 of Part I of the India Report 
1911. - As I do not propose to compare the results of the present census 
with anything prior to those of the 1911 census I leave the reader to peruse 
those pages. 

At the present census there were four columns dealing with occupation in 
the general schedule. They were as below 


Earner or dependent. 

Principal occupation (put 
a cross for dependents). 

Subsidiary occupation 
(occupation of dependents 
may be given). 

Industry in which oinployed 
(for organized omployccs 
only). 

9 

10 

11 

12 






No attempt was to be made in 1931 at an industrial census on tho lines of 
thoso in 1911 and 1921, so instead column 12 was provided from which .certain 
statistics were to be prepared and embodied in a prescribed Imperial Tablo. (I 
have dealt with the difficulties of defining an organized industry in paragraph 
31 of Chapter I of the Administrative Volume). Retrenchment, howovor, 
intervened, and after the enumeration was over it was decided to abandon this 
Imperial Table among others, so the information collected in column 12 has not 
boon abstracted. 

Column 9 also was new. Formerly the population was divided into workers 
and dependents ; for the latter tho columns of principal and subsidiary 
occupation wero left blank but in a third column was entered in each caso tho 
principal occupation of the worker who supported tho dependent, in othor 
words dependents -were distributed among the occupations on which thoy 
wore dependent. In 1931 for the first time workers were divided into 
earners and working dependents, and only those woro distributed by occu- 
pation ; non-working dependents (corresponding to tho old dependents) woro 
no longer distributed among the occupations at which their supporters worked. 

Tiro following wore tho instructions issued for filling up columns 9—11 
based on thoso contained in the Imperial Code of Consus Procedure, 1931. 

“ Column 9 ( Earner or dependent ). — Enter “ earner ” or “ dependent.” 

Note. — Women and children who are -working and who aro paid wages 
for their work, should bo entered here as “ earner”. Women and children 
who are working but who are not paid wages should be entered os “depen- 
dents”. Women and children who are doing no work will also be entered as 
“ dependents ”. 










INSTRUCTIONS TO ENUMERATORS. 


m 

For oxamplc, a boy who soils tlio vogotablos his father gi’ows, or a boat- 
man’s wife who soils tlio fish her husband catches will bo shown in this column as 
“ earner*,” and their occupations will bo shown as vegotablc-sollor and fish- 
sollor respectively in column 10. A son working as a farm-hand and receiving 
Wagos for his work is an “ earner.” Women and children who liolp in the family 
cultivation will be shown as “ dependents ” and for them a cross will bo put in 
column 10 but under column 11 thoir occupation should bo shown as zamindari 
kasht or kashtkari kasht as the caso may bo. 

Earnors temporarily out of employment will still bo shown as " earners.” 

Column 10 {Principal occupation of “ earners ”).— Enter in this column 
the principal means of livelihood of all persons who have been shotvn as 
“ earners ” in column 9, i.c., all porsons who actually do work or cany on 
business whether personally or by moans of servants, or who live on house-rent, 
agricultural ronts, pensions, interest, etc. If a person has moro than one means 
of livelihood, enter in this column the most lucrative, and in column 11 the next 
most lucrative. In no caso arc moro than tw'o means of livelihood {i.c., the two 
most lucrative) to be ontored in tliis schcdulo. Enter in clear words the exact 
occupation. Do not wiito vaguo words like “service” or “ writing ” or 
“ labour.” Replies such as are given to a Magistrate in Court aro not enough. 
For instance, in tho caso of private servants vrito ltliidmaigar, cook, lawyer’s 
clerk, etc. In the case of Government servants vrito both their rank and their 
department, for instance— Reader, Civil Court ; Clerk, Municipal Office ; etc. 
In the caso of labourers say what labour they do, for instance— ploughman, 
cowhord, otc. Whon a labourer works in a factory write what kind of factory, 
for instance— leather factory, cotton mill, lac factory, etc. Do not wTitc tho 
moro word “ shopkeeper,” but write what sort of shopkeeper, for instance — 
green-grocer, cloth merchant, etc. If a person makes the articles ho sells ho 
should be entered as “ maker and scllor ” of thoso articles. In the case of 
pensioners, write the kind of pension— military, police, cirri, otc. 

In the case of agriculture if a landlord (cither zamindar, or muafidar , or 
in Oudh an under-proprietor) lives only by tho ronts ho collects, write zamindari 
lagan. If a tenant lives only on the rents of his sub-tenants write kashtkari 
lagan. If a landlord lives only by actual cultivation of his own land either by 
himself or by his servants, write zamindari hasht. If a tenant or sub-tenant 
lives only by actual cultivation, either by liimself or his servants, write kasht- 
Jiari kasht. If a landlord lives both by collecting ronts and by actual culti- 
vation, find out from which source ho gets most income, if from rents, write 
zamindari lagan in this column and zamindari hasht in column 11. In the same 
way if a tenant lives by both rent-receiving and actual cultivation find out from 
which source ho gots most income— if from actual cultivation, write kashtkari 
kasht in this column and Icashtkari lagan in column 11. If any person has some 
other occupation as well as agriculture, for instance money-lending, pension, 
petition-writing, etc., you must find out from which of his occupations — any of 
the heads of agriculture, money-lending, pension, petition-writing, otc. — he 
gets most income, and write tho most profitable in this column 10, the next 
most profitable in column 11, and do not enter any other occupation. For 
instance, if such bo the caso, write money-lending in this column, zamindari 
lagan in column 11, and omit zamindari kasht. Do not enter gardeners or vege- 
table gardeners as cultivators but as fruit cultivators, vegetable cultivators, 
etc. For earners temporarily out of employment write their previous occu- 
pation. 

A cross will be put in this column for all dependents. 

Column 11 ( Subsidiary occupation ).— If an “ earner ” has more than one 
occupation enter here the second most lucrative occupation. This should be 
entered even if ho does not pursue it all through the year. Thus, if a boatman 
lives chiefly as a boatman, but sells fish in the rains, he should be entered as a 
boatman in column 10 and as a fish-seller in column 11. If an earner has no 
additional occupation put a cross. The occupation of women and children 
who are working but who are not paid Wages, i.e., who have been shown as 
“ dependents ” in column 9, will be shown in this column 11. 


* It is assumed that thoir wagos are included in the oash they secure for the articles sold, 

48 
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For dependents who do not -work put a cross.” 

The earners and working dependents of this census correspond exact y to 
the workers of. former censuses, for the latter included any whe regularly aug- 
mented the family income, including women and children of any age, irrespec- 
tive as to whether they received separate Wages or not. Although the words 
worker or dependent were not actually written in any column of the schedulo 
at past censuses, a decision had in each case to he made before the columns for 
occupation were filled in. It is thus evident that the difficulties over marginal 
cases, chiefly in the case of women and children, existed at past censuses. The 
enumerator always had to decide whether the work done was sufficient to make 
a person a worker or not, and the same difficulty existed at the prosent census. 
In the majority of cases there was no difficulty, but in some cases there was 
very real difficulty. 

The dividing up of workers into earners and working dependents caused 
little trouble. Owing to the Hindu joint family system, it ofton happens in 
this country that adult males work at the joint family occupation and get no 
separate wages. These are obviously earners in the full sense of the word and 
so all working male adults have been classed as earners whether thoy receivo 
separate wages or not. For women and children the matter was dealt with 
otherwise. The criterion was that if they worked regularly and received 
separate wages in cash or in kind, they were to be recorded as earners, but if thoy 
did not receive separate wages or worked only occasionally they wore to bo 
shown as working dependents. This is a clear cut distinction and gave no troublo, 
but it was necessary to define a child. Acting on the Suggestion contained in 
Chapter VH of the Imperial Code of Census Procedure 1931, in order to secure 
uniformity I defined a child as anyone under 10 years of age. Children work- 
ing regularly and receiving separate wages were classed as corners. Their 
numbers must have been very few. If they worked regularly but did not get 
separate wages they went down as working dependents. At previous censuses 
either of these would have gone among workers, so the fixing of this age limit 
has not upset the comparison. 

Other difficulties arose, as they must have done at previous censuses, in con- 
nexion with agricultural occupations, due to the fact that our definition of an 
earner (or at previous censuses of a Worker) is to some extent paradoxical in 
that it includes as earners (or workers) all persons who have a source of incomo, 
whether earned or unearned. For example, a person may live entirely on 
unearned incomo, which may take the form of agricultural rents. Strictly 
speaking therefore any member of a joint Hihdu family is an earner at what- 
ever occupation supports the family as a whole. An acceptance of this oxtromo 
view would, however, vitiate the whole of the occupational statistics. In order 
to secure uniformity and to know exactly what our figures represent, the 
following subsidiary instructions were issued, which cover the points mentioned 
above : — 

(1) Males of 10 years and over who participate regularly in tho family 

occupation are earners whether they receivo separate wages or not. 

(2) 'Women and minors whose names are recorded in tho villago papors 

as sole proprietors or tenants are oarners whether thoy thcmsolvos 
actually work or not. 

(This is essential as thoy have a separate source of incomo, and by 
definition those who cultivate or carry on zamindari through tlioir 
servants are earners). 

(3) Womon and minors whoso names are recorded along with that of 

the male head of tho family as co-sharing proprietors or tenants, arc 
earners' only if they actually work regularly at tho zamindari or 
tenancy. If they do not actually -work thoy will be ontored as 
dependents. (This is bocauso tho entry of their names in such 
cases is usually only for appoaranco sake or to avoid succession 
disputes and does not give them any soparato rights during tho life- 
time of tho head of tho family). 

(4) All other fomales, and boys of less than 1 0 years of age are earners 

only if thoy rocoivo soparato wages in cash or kind for their labours. 
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Tlie non-working dependents of the present census are therefore exactly 
comparable with the dependents of previous censuses though they have not 
been distributed by the occupations at which their supporters work. 

Very thorough instruction was also imparted, verbaily on these changes in 
the return, and the entries were thoroughly checked. Speaking generally the 
returns under tho threo heads give a fairly accurate representation of the distri- 
bution of the population in accordance with the definitions and instructions 
mentioned above, though I believe that some women who work were not return^ 
ed as Working dependents because the heads of families thought it undigni- 
fied to admit that their womenfolk worked. 

The terms used for earner and dependent were Tcamanewala and na-Jcamane- 
toala ■ respectively. The former may be regarded as paradoxical in the case of 
those living on unearned income, but no more than the word “ earner and the 
latter in the case of working dependents. The terms are, however, well under- 
stood and lead to no confusion in actual practice ; moreover, no other terms 
could be found. 

As in 1921, the principal occupation was defined as the most lucrative. In Principal 
1911 if a person had two sources of income then where one of those occupations occupation. 
took up the greater part of the worker’s time this was to be deemed the princi- 
pal occupation. This rule was confusing and illogical so was abandoned in 1921 
but the omission made little or no difference to the returns. There is a natural 
tendency for people to return their most respectable occupation as their princi- 
pal occupation, but this is not likely to have influenced the figures very much. 

This is the second most lucrative occupation as in 1921. The districtwise Subsidiary . 
figures reveal that the filling up of this column was largely, dependent on the occupation. 
zeal or otherwise of the District Census Officer, and I fear that the proportion 
of subsidiary occupations as between districts is a fairly safe index of the in- 
dustry of that officer. Luckily the conscientious District Census Officers were 
evenly distributed over the province so that the figures by natural divisions still 
form a safe relative guide to the actual conditions obtaining in those areas. 

As usual, difficulty was experienced in persuading the enumerating staff Miscellaneous 
to record a full description of each occupation, but much attention was devoted points. 
to this point and as a result there are very few unclassified returns at this census. 

While on this question of occupations it may be pointed out that the purely 
agricultural headings have at this census been considerably increased. As only 
two occupations including any of these headings are recorded it has probably 
resulted in the exclusion of certain non-agricultural subsidiary occupations. 

This is unfortunate because it is the non-agricultural subsidiary occupations 
of agriculturists which are important for an analysis of their econo mic condi- 
tion. It is for consideration whether at next census it might not be desirable 
to include all six agricultural heads' under one return — agriculture — and so 
obtain fuller information regarding the non-agricultural subsidiary occupations. 

As an alternative if any of the six agricultural heads is returned as principal 
occupation the subsidiary occupation to be returned might be the most lucra- 
tive non-agricultural occupation if there is one, otherwise the next most lucra- 
tive agricultural head. 

It may also be mentioned that as some earners follow more than two occu- 
pations and only two are recorded, and some working dependents follow more 
than one occupation but only one is recorded, the numbers shown in the occupa- 
tional tables as employed on each occupation are not completely e xha ustive. 

There is one point of divergence in the classification of working dependents 
in this province from that in the rest of India. I refer to those dependents who 
assist in the family cultivation. Here a woman or child so employed has been 
classified as a working dependent under cultivating landlord or tenant accord- 
ing as the head of the family is a landlord or tenant. In most other provinces 
such Working dependents have been shown under agricultural labourers. I did 
not read this meaning into the original instructions and by the time the fact 
came to my notice it was too late to alter my instructions to the enumerating 
staff without risking confusion. In any case I am not certain that the classy 
fication of such working dependents as agricultural labourers is logical and' in 
conformity with the classification for other occupations. The male and fe mal e 
working dependents shown in Imperial Table X under cultivat ing owner szrd 
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tenant axe all people of this category, so their numbers are known and they 
may he added to the working dependents under agricultural labourers if thought 
desirable. On the other hand there are already some -working dependents 
under agricultural labourers in Table X. These represent what are usually 
meant by agricultural laboureis, and are persons working occasionally as such 
or not getting separate wages from the head of the family who is similarly 
employed. The method of classification employed in other provinces does not 
permit of any distinction between these true agricultural labourers and those 
women and children who assist at the family cultivation. I mention the 
point because it should be borne in mind when the figures of this province are 
compared with those of the rest of India. 

One other point may be mentioned . As in previous censuses a woman who 
only looks after her house and cooks the food has not been considered as an 
earner nor as a working dependent but as a nomworking dependent. The 
latter is defined as a person who does nothing regularly to augment the family 
income, either by earning or by saving the expense of employing a hired servant. 
A wife who serves customers in her husband’s shop, or a son who helps in the 
family cultivation increases the family income in the latter way. But the wifo 
who attends to nothing but the house-keeping does nothing to augment the 
family income. As pointed out by my predecessor* the distinction here involved 
is not as arbitrary as it may at first sight appear. In practice, if a man ceases 
to have a son to help in the fields, he either employs a servant or cultivates less. 
If he has no one to look after his house, he looks after it (and cooks) himself. 

3. The scheme of classification used at this census is the same as that 
adopted in India for the first time in 1911 and continued in 1921. It is the in- 
ternational scheme of classification devised in 1889 by 31. Jacques Bertillon, 
Chef des Travaux Statistiques de la ville de Paris, with a few modifications to 
suit Indian ■ onditions. Mr. Blunt gave a full description of it in 1911,f to which 
the reader is referred. Like every other scheme that has ever been devised it 
has some drawbacks which were referred to by Mr. Blunt and Mr. Edye,} hut 
these are of minor importance and it is obviously advantageous to classify occu- 
pations in this country as closely as possible on the lines of the international 
scheme. Only a few minor changes have been made in the scheme at this 
census, some groups have been sub-divided or separated, and others have 
been combined. The most important changes are under the agricultural 
heads. Group 1 of 1921 — Income from rent of agricultural land — has been 
expanded (in this province, not in India as a whole) into two groups, viz. : 1A — 
Non-cultivating proprietors taking rent in money or kind ; and IB — Non- 
cultivating tenants taking rent in money or kind. Group 2 of 1921— -Ordinary 
cultivation —has been split up into two groups, viz.: 5 — Cultivating owners, and 
6 — Tenant cultivators. Group 3 of 1921 — Agents, managers of landed estates 
(not planters), clerks, rent collectors, etc. — has been separated into three groups 
viz. : 2 — Estate agents and managers of owners (private), 3 — Estate agents 
and managers of Government, and 4 — Ront collectors, clerks, etc. Groups 4 
and 5 of 1921 —Farm servants and field labourers respectively —have been 
combined to form one group, viz.: 7 — Agricultural labourers. Groups C and 7 of 
1921, which dealt with special crops, have now been expanded into eight groups, 
viz. : 9 — 16 (though entries under only three of these were actually found at 
this census). Other changes in the groups are of similar nature but of no great 
importance. 

There has been a little re-classification also. 

Thus, persons employed in public entertainment appeared in Group 101, 
Order 18 at last census but are classified now in Group 183, Order 40; 
saddle-cloth makers have been transferred from leather-work to embroidery, 
and saddle-cloth sellers in means of transport (1) to trade in textile-*; 
witches and wizards have been moved up from Sub-class XII — Unproductive, 
to Sub-class Vlir — Professions and liberal arts (Group 181) where they are at 
least .as suit ably kennelled as astrologer^ and mediums. ** Grasshopper sellers, 
classified last time under **' Trade of other torts,’" now appear under * Trade 
in food-luffs.” 

* C ITS;, i’irt J. ICS. 

* V.'i'-T sws.p«nj.p r-XUirf. 

J O i=*. Rf : crl I72i, I'trt t, ITS. 
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Tic net result of the changos at this consus lias been to increase the number 
of groups from 191 to 195. (In this province in addition Groups 1 and 65 have 
boon sub-divided oack inio A and B.) 

The scheme divides all occupations into 4 main classes which are further 
sub-dividod into 12 sub-classes, 55 orders, and 195 groups. The classos and sub- 
classes are as follows : 

Glass A — Production of raio materials. 

Sub-olass I — Exploitation of animals and vogotation. 

„ II— „ minerals. 

Class B — Preparation and supply of mineral substances. 

Sub-class IH — Industry. 

„ IV — Transport. 

„ V— Trade. 

Glass G -Public administration and liberal arts. 

Sub-class VI— Public forco. 

„ VII — „ administration. 

„ VHI — Professions and liberal aTts. 

Class D —Miscellaneous. 

Sub-class IX — Porsons living on their income. 

„ X — Domostic sorvico. 

„ XI — Insufficiently described occupations. 

„ XII — Unproductive. 

Tho following important principles which havo been folloAved in classify- 
ing the occupations returned, undor tho various groups are noteworthy : 

(1) Whon a porson both makes and sells he is classed as a “ maker ”. 

On tho same principle, whon a porson abstracts some substance 
such as soltpotio, sulphur, oarbonato of soda, etc., from the ground 
and also refines it, ho is shown in Sub-class II — Exploitation of 
minerals, and not in Sub-class HI — Industry. 

(2) Industrial and trading occupations aro divided into two main 

categories : 

(а) those where tho occupation is classified according to the material 

worked in, and 

(б) those where it is classified according to the use it serves. 

As a general rulo tho first category is rosorvod for tho manufacture or sale 
of articles tho use of which is not finally detorminod, but it also in- 
cludes specified articlos for which there is no appropriate head in 
the second category. For oxamplo, whilo shoe -makers aro included 
in the second category (Group 82, Order 12), tho makers of water- 
bags, saddlery, loatlior portmanteaux and the liko are included in 
tho first category (Group 61, Order 6). 

In a few cases occupations have been classed according to tho material 
worked in, oven thpugh certain articles made of it are specified, 
because tho matorial used is more characteristic of the occupation 
than tho article mndo. Thus, makers of palm-loaf fans have been 
shown in Group 56 — Basket-makors and otbor industries of woody 
materials including leaves, and tliatchors and builders woiking with 
bamboo, roods or similar materials — rather than Group 99 — Other 
miscellaneous and undefined industries (toy-making, taxidermy, 
etc.) ; makers of bamboo screens, haf -plates, etc., have also been 
shown in Group 56. 

(3) Persons employed in railway carriage factories have been shown 

in Group 112 —Railway employees of all kinds other than porters 
and coolies —instead of under Order 15 —Construction of means 
of transport — becauso these factories in India are alw'ays worked 
direct by the railways. The manufacture and repair of railway 
trucks and carriages is an integral part of the operations of the 
railway authorities. The principle on whioh the classification 
is made is analogous to that follov'ed in the case of “ makers and 
sellers,” or “ diggore and refiners,” referred to in (1) above. 
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(4) On the other hand, railway police and railway dpctors are classified 
in Groups 157 — Police, and 169 — Registered medical practitioners 
including oculists —respectively, because tho primary duty of per- 
sons thus employed is, in the one caso the prevention and detection 
of crime, and in the other the healing of disease. Tho fact that thoir 
pay is derived from the railway is merely an incident, and docs 
not affect the character of the occupation. As a general rulo it 
may be said that wherever a man’s personal occupation is ono which 
involves special training, e.g., that of a doctor, engineer, eurvoyor, 
etc., he is classed under the head reserved for that occupation. 
Exceptions have been made, however, in cases whore tho work in 
which he is employed involves further specialization. For this 
reason a marine engineer is classed in Group 102 q,nd a rivor sur- 
veyor in Group 103. Officers of Government whose occupation is 
covered by some other group (e.g., doctors, clergymen, professors, 
postal, forest, and railway officers and other establishments, etc.) 
have been included in that group and not under Group 159 — 
Service of the State. Government peons and chcvprasis other than 
those in the abovementioned establishments are included undor 
Group 159 and not in Group 111 — Porters and messengers. 

4. It has been seen that the raw material for the occupational statistics 
provided by the schedules was sound, and the scheme of classification clear. 
To facilitate classification a very comprehensive index of possible occupations 
was provided by the Census Commissioner showing the groups, into which each 
should go. This printed indox made classification simple but even so, owing 
probably to the pace at which classification was carried through in ordor to cut 
down expenditure, there was a certain amount of mis-classification. This was 
rectified in my Head Office as it was a simple though somewhat lengthy mattor 
to get occupations into their correct groups from tho classification sheets, which 
showed the actual occupations returned and the groups into which they had boon 
put. All those sheets were carefully scrutinized and tho errors set right, so that 
I think very few errors remained in the compilation. To illustrato tho caro 
with which compilation was carried out it may be instanced- that although 
Imperial Table X runs to 285-printed pages and 3,500 columns, the chock applied 
by the Census Commissioner’s office revealed only somo ten copying 6rrore. I 
have no hositation in saying that the accuracy of tho occupational statistics 
at this census is at least comparable to that attained in 1911 and is decidedly 
greator than that of tho figures for 1921, when owing to cortain misfortunes, at 
least that part of the table which concenis Fyzabad revenue division, Mirzapur 
and Ja unpur districts, and Benaies State is incomplete and inaccurate. For 
this reason comparisons -with the 1921 statistics for the province as a whole aro 
unreliable. 

It is necessary to stato that tho statistics arc an analysis of tho stoto of 
affairs found on a single day. Novortkoloss they represent tho normal func- 
tional distribution of the people oxcopt to a .trifling degreo. Owing to tho 
consus clay falling at tho beginning of harvost operations agricultural labourers 
may gain unduly at the oxpensc of labourers of othor lands, but bccauso of tho 
advorso agricultural conditions prevailing at tho close of tho dccado, and tho 
movemont of agricultural labourers into the larger towns in search of work as 
gonoral labourers this has to a groat extent boen neutralized. Certain hot 
weather occupations can hardly appear at all. Again, tho jails woro ftillor than 
usual on account of tho Civil Disobedionco Movement. But in the aggregate 
such deviations from tho normal amount to very little and the statistics may 
bo accepted as a very close approximation to tho normal distribution of the 
population by occupation. . . 

5. Out of tho total population of 49,614,833 in the province as a whole 
including the states 20, 70S, 974" (42 per cent.) woro returned as earners and 
3,441, 300j (7 poi cent.) as working dependents. Tim remaining 25,4 64, 5 oJ 
(51 per cent.) were rot turned as non-working dependents. 
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Workers (earners and working dependents) formed 52 per cont. of the popu- 
lation in 1911 and 53 per cont. in 1921. The figure is now 49. This decrease 
and the corresponding increase in tho pcrcontago of non-working dependents 
is due to several factors. In 1921 non- working dependents numbered 
21,6S4,626 as against 25,404,559 in 1931. But in tho latter yoar there were 
2,094,08S children under 10 years of ago more than in 1921. This alone accounts 
for well over half the difference. Again, the past decade was on the whole a 
very prosperous one, and whereas in-1921 owing to the depletion of man-power 
by the inthionzn epidemic, every available man, woman, and child was working, 
the conditions of 1931 were such that the young and tho old and women generally 
wero working in far fewer numbers. 

Another factor which must havo some effect is the spread of education and 
especially of higher education. This results in gradually* raising the ago at 
which people begin to work. 

In 1931 tho earners consisted of 10,395,953 males and 4,313,021 females 
giving a proportion of 203 females per millc males. The working dependents 
consisted of 570,479 males and 2,S70,S21 fomaics, i.c., 1 99 malts per mille females. 
Talcing earners and working dependents together there are 423 females per 
1,000 males. The figure was 514 in 1921, and 407 in 1911. The rise in 1921 
was the result of the influenza epidemic when more women had to work to 
replace the casualties due to that calamity*. Conversely with more normal 
conditions restored the proportion of working women goes down. Again, the 
proportion of girls under 10 years of ago has increased much more than the 
proportion of boys. 
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6. Subsidiary Table 1(a) givoa' the general occupational distribution. 
The following table show's tho number of persons (both soxes.together) following 
each occupation as earner or working dependent, by sub-classes, and compares 
the proportion of workers under the various sub-classes at the last three censuses. 


Occupation (by sub-classes). 

Number of - 
earners and 
working de- 
pendents, 1931. 

Number per miHo of total workers. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

All occupations 

• » 


24,150,274 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

I — Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

• * 


18,370,739 

762 

779 

732 

It — Exploitation of minerals . , 

• • 


6,637 

• • 

.. 

• • 

m — Industry 

• • 


2,670,166 

111 

107 

125 

IV — Transport 



201,931 

8 

■1 

8 

V — Trade ' . . . . . . 



1,137,691 

47 


41 

VI — Public forco . . 



98,478 

4 


6 

VH — Public administration 



81,174 

3 


4 

Vni — Professions and liberal arts 

• • 


273,346 

11 

8 

10 

IX — Persons living on tbeir income . . 

« • 


23,854 

1 

4 

1 

X — Domestic service . . 

m • 


486,279 

20 

19 

22j 

XI — Insufficiently described occupations 

• • 


602,399 

25 

21 

38 

XU — Unproductive . . 

• • 

•• 

197,580 

8 

10 

13 
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he figures for 1931 are illustrated in diagram no. 81. 


NUMBER PER MILLE OF TOTAL EARNERS AND WORKING DEPENDENTS Diagram 81. 

RETURNED UNDER EACH SUB-CLASS OF OCCUPATION. 

UNITED PROVINCES (INCLUDING THE STATES), 1931 . 


I— EXPLOITATION OF ANIMALS A VEGETATION 762. 


ORDINARY CULTIVATION 736 . 


\STOCK-RAISING 
A SPECIAL 
PRODUCTS. 
26. 


XII— UNPRODUCTIVE. 


X-DOMESTIC 

SERVICE. 


8 . 



IX-LIVING 
ON THEIR 
INCOME. 

0 


GENERAL 

LABOURERS. 

24. 


XI—INSUFFICIENTL Y 
DESCRIBED 25. 
VII— PUBLIC 
ADMI NISTR AT- 
-ION. 


11 . 


0 


VIII— ARTS A PROFESSIONS. 


VI- 

PUBLIC FORCE] 


8 . 


TRADE IN 
FOODSTUFFS. 
35. 


IV— TRANSPORT 



V— TRADE 47. 

CHEMICAL 
PRODUCT S\ 
I 10 . 


TEXTILES 

21 . 


DRESS A 
TOILET 27. 


JU— INDUSTRY III. 


Nearly throe-quarters of tlio earnors and working dependents (736 per 
mille) arc dependent in the main or entirely on ordinary cultivation (including 
rents from agricultural land) for their living. The cultivation of special crops, 
forestry and pasturo bring tho proportion of Sub-class I- Exploitation of 
animals and vegetation — to somewhat ovor throe-quarters (762). The propor- 
tions of workers occupiod at ordinary agriculture in 1911 and 1921 were 704 and 
753 respectively. Owing to tho great rise in the prico of agricultural produce 
between 1914 and 1921 tho cultivator found himself comparatively well off and 
not only did industrial w'ages not attract him from his land but he was in a posi- 
tion to employ labour to assist him. Further the influonzo epidomic-so reduced 
manpower on tho land that many emigrants to the towns of the province had to 
return homo to attend to their own cultivation, and finding it profitable were 
naturally not willing to return to industrial labour which was not so profitable 
and which also involved long absences from their villages. The result was a 
marked movement back to the land, and Ibis can be seen from the fact that 
agriculture between 1911 and 1921 gained in workers at the expense of industry 
(18 per mille), transport (1 per mille,) trade (1 per mille), the professions and 
liberal arts (2 per mille), domestic service (3 per mille), and from the insuffi- 
ciently described occupations, which include general labourers and others in 

49 
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industrial and commercial ooncorns (17 por millo). In the. last docado we havo 
seon the turn of the tido. During tho last throo yoars agricultural calamities 
came thiofc and fast. Floods, drought and pests wore followed by tho collapeo 
in tho lovel of agricultural pricos, and a movomont of both agricultural labourers 
and small tenants sot in towards tho largor towns of tho province. So agricul- 
ture has lost now chiefly to industry (4 por millo), trade (7 por millo), tho 
professions and liboral arts (3 por millo) and to tho insufficiently described 
occupations which nro of a commercial or industrial nature. 

After agriculture, a very long way aftor, coincs industry. This includes 
pooplo occupied under two vory different systoms. Thoro is tho indigonous 
system— -still scarcely affected by Wostorn methods— undor which each small 
community is self-containod, and tho villago noeds aro supplied by tho village 
artisans. Then thoro is tho European systom, whereby oaeh particular require- 
ment of tho community is distributed from some manufacturing centre. Our 
classification doos not difforontiato between thoso employed undor each system. 
This would to a groat oxfcont havo boon romodiod had the roturns mado in column 
12 of tho general schcdulo boon abstracted (organized industry); but retrench- 
ment intorvonod. It can, howovor, bo soon from tho statistics exhibited in 
paragraph 53 of Chaptor I, that although somo oxtonsion in organized industry 
has taken place sinco 1921, tho effects on the indigenous system havo been negli- 
gible and the vast majority of those returned undor industry aro still working 
undor tho indigonous system. 

Aftor Industry comos Trado, which has shown a romarlcablo proportional 
increaso sinco 1921. 

Public forco and administration continue to docroaso. 

Professions and tho liboral arts show a marked rise since 1921. 

Tho movomont of agricultural labour to tho largo towns in search of work 
as general labourers has resulted in tho incroaso under “ Insufficiently described 
occupations.” 

There has boon a steady and gratifying reduction undor “ Unproductive ” 
since 1911. 

6. Below aro shown the proportion of working dependents to oarners 
in oaeh of the twolvo sub-classos of occupation. 


Occupation (by sub-classos). 

Earners who re- 
turned this ns 
their principal 
occupation. 

Working do- 
pendents wlio 
returned this 
occupation. 

Number of work* 
ing dependents 
per millo of 
edmors. 

All occupations .. 

• • • • 

20,708,974 

3,441,300 

166 

I — Exploitation of animals and vogetation 

• • • • 

15,256,228 

3,114,511 

204 

11 — Exploitation of minerals 

• • • • 

5,780 

857 

148 

HI— Industry .. 

• » • • 

2,515,131 

155,035 

62 

IV— Transport. . . . 

. • • * 

199,935 

1,996 

10 

V — -Trade * • » • ■ • • 

• ■ • • 

1,067,707 

69,984 

66 

VI— Publio forco 

■ • • • 

98,119 

359 

4 

VII— Public administration 

• • • • 

80,241 

933 

12 

VIII — Professions and liboral arts 

• • • • 

264,864 

8,482 

32 

IX— Persons living on their income . . 

• • • • 

23,854 

Nil. 

Nil. 

X — Domestic service 

• * * • 

470,128 

16,151 

34 

XI— Insufficiently described occupations 

• » • • 

563,223 

39,176 

70 

XII — Unproductive 


163,764* 

338!6f 

206 


• *This figure excludes all inmates of jails and asylums. 

■fThis figure inoludes inmates of jails undergoing rigorous imprisonment. 
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The proportion in Sub-class XU— Unproductive, is high because whereas 
porsons undergoing rigorous imprisonment in jails have been treated as working 
dependents, all other inmates of jails and asylums have been treated as non- 
working dependents. If porsons undergoing rigorous imprisonment were 
omitted from working dependents the figure would be reduced to 37. This is 
the figuro illustrated in the diagram. 

As wo should expect, the vast majority of working dependents are found 
in Sub-class I under Agriculture, which is almost invariably a family occupation 
at which the womon and children assist. No less than 90 por cent, of the total 
working dependents are found in Sub-class I, and 8S por cent, actually under 
ordinary cultivation. Thcro is one working dependent to every five earners 
under agriculture. 

The next highost proportion of working dependents to earners is found under 
Sub-class U — Exploitation of minerals, chiefly employed in extracting salt, 
saltpetre and other saline substances ; but here the absolute figures are very 
small. 

Sub-class m — Industry includes the next greatest number of working • 
dependents (4l per cent, of the whole), though the proportion of working 
dependents to earners is not so great as under Trade, and “ Insufficiently 
described occupations.” It is clear that these are all working at home under 
the indigenous system, as workeis in organized industry draw separate wages. 

Sub-class V — Trade returned roughly 2 per cent, of the total working 
dependents. 

The working dependents roturned under Sub-class XI — Insufficiently des- 
cribed occupations, ore as a matter of fact almost entirely to be found under 
general labourers, and the majority are females. These are probably women 
and childien who work occasionally but not regularly. It may be that a few 
women and children who work with the head of the family snd whose wages 
are drawn by the head of the family have come under working dependents. 
This would bo a literal interpretation of the instruction that women and children 
who work regularly but do not get separate Wages are working dependents. 
In view, however, of the large number of such working dependents (some 39,000) 

I think it far more probable that they are not regular workers, 
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7. 


There are naturally no -working dependents under the head “ Persons living 
on their income,” and the proportions under Public force and administration 
and Transport are, of. course, negligible. 

" Prom the definition of a working dependent it is natural to find 

the bulk of them are females. In the 
margin are shown the number of female 
working dependents per 1,000 male. In 
all occupations together there are five 
female working dependents to every male 
working dependent. The greatest pro- 
portion of female working dependents is 
found under Sub-class I. Under ordi- 
nary cultivation the proportion rises to 
6,105, in other words there are six female 
to every male working dependent engaged 
on cultivation. The other figures call 
for no special comment. These statistics 
are illustrated in diagram no. 83. 


Occupation (by sub-classe3). 

Number of 
female per 
miUemale 
working 
dependent 0 

All occupations .. 


5,032 

I — Exploitation of animals 

and 

5,753 

vegetation. 



n — Exploitation of minerals 


2,616 

HI — -Industry . . 


3,090 

IV — Transport. . 


151 

V— Trade 


2,247 

VT — Public force 


56 

Vn — Public administration 


31 

(Tin — Professions and liberal arts 


946 

X — Domestic service 


3,050 

XI — InsuSiciontly described occupations 

3,337 

XU-— Unproductive 

• • 

157 
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It may bo mentioned in passing that the sex-ratio in the total number of 
dependents both working and non-working is 1,990 females per 1,000 males, 
j.c., roughly 2 to 1, and that of all fomalo dependents 15 per cent, were returned 
as working dependents. 

8. Out of tho non-worldug dependents 9,096,745 are males and 16,367,814 The sex of 
aro fomalos, giving a proportion of 1,799 females per mille males. As there are non-working 
8,658,119 males aged loss than 10 years or over 55 years it will be seen that dependents. 
practically every male botwoen 10 and 55 years of ago has an occupation. There 
aro 8,209,976 females aged loss than 10 3 ’oars or ovor 55, leaving 16,341,680 
botweon tho agos of 10 and 55. This means that 468 per mille of females aged 
10 — 55 returned occupations, and if to these wo add females engaged upon 
domestic dutios, work will bo found almost as universal among women as among 
mon. 


9. Tho noxt table shows tho distribution of 1,000 of tho population of 
both soxes between male and female earners, working and non-working depen- 
dents in this and other provinces and statos for tho sake of comparison. 


Number per mille of tho total population. 


Province or State. 

— 

Earnors. 

Working dopondents. 

Non-working dependents. 

Males. 

Females. 

Malos. 

Females. 

Malos. 

Females. 

Delhi • • ■ • • • 

348 

30 

16 

28 

217 

361 

Baluchistan 

336 

6 

13 

13 

213 

419 

United Provinces 

331 

87 

11 

58 

183 

330 

Central India Agency 

315 

151 

18 

27 

180 

309 

Rajputann Agonoy .. 

303 

67 

35 

118 

181 

291 

North-Wosi Frontier Province . . 

304- 

10 

30 

10 

209 

437 

Mysore . . 

295 

63 

19 

78 

197 


Control Provinces and Berar 

284 

135 

29 

80 

187 

285 

Bihar and Orissa 

282 

118 

7 

9 

209 

375 

Punjab . . 

280 

19 

36 

33 

230 

402 

Assam . • • • . . 

274 

61 

46 

71 

203 

345 

Madras . . 

273 

110 

20 

152* 

201 

244 

Bombay . . 

265 

65 

24 

38 

235 

373 

Burma • • • • • • 

258 

97 

32 

37 

220 

356 

Bengal • • • • ■ • 

244 

31 

6 

7 

270 

442 

Hyderabad 

225 

108 

68 

69 

217 

313 

Kashmir . . . . . . 

• 

206 

15 

61 

245 

265 

208 


Distribution of 
population 
among earners, 
ivorking and 
non-working 
dependents 
compared with 
that in other ■ 
provinces and 
states. 


• Tho OoH3U3 Superintendent, Madras, informs mo that this figure is largor thnn it should bo because many ordi- 
nary houwwivos returned thomsolvcs as working dopondents with ' housokcoping ’ as thoir occupation. Tho Kashmir 
and Rajputann Agonoy figures suggest a similar state of affairs. 

The percentage of male oarnors is woll above average in this province, 
and that of fomalo earnors is also on the high side. Male working dependents 
form a low proportion whilst fomalos are avorage. Malo non-working depen- 
dents are relatively fowor, and female non-working dependents about the 


avorage. 
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10. In oolumns 2-4 of Subsidiary Table 11(a) 


Numbor por mills of total population 
rotumod as — 


Natural division. 

Eamors, 

Working 
dopon- 
• dents. 

Earners 
plus .work- 
ing dopon- 
dents. 

Non-work- 
ing depen- 
dents. 

United Provinces (British torrl- 
.tory). 

418 

68 

486 

514' 

Himalaya, West . . 

365 

263 

628 

372 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

403 

32 

435 

565 

Indo-Qangetic Plain, West . . 

382 

22 

404 

596 

Indo-Gongetio Plain, Central. . 

434 

76 

510 

490 

Central India Plateau 

473 

70 

543 

457 

East Satpuras . . 

452 

75 

527 

473 

Sub-Himalaya, East . . 

442 

99 

541 

459 

Indo-Gangetio Plain; East .. 

430 

83 

513 

487 


will be found the distri- 
bution of the popu- 
lation (both sexes 
together) into earners, 
working and non-work- 
ing dependents by 
districts and natural 
divisions. The latter 
figures are reproduced 
in the margin. They 
are illustrated in dia- 
gram no. 84. 
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NATURAL DIVISIONS. 


NUMBER PER MULE OF TOTAL POPULATION WHO are EARNERS, Diagram 84. 

'WORKING DEPENDENTS, AND non. WORKING DEPENDENTS, 

BY NATURAL DIVISIONS, 1831. 


EARNERS m WORKING DEPENDENTS E3 NON-WORKING DEPENDENTS □ 

PER 

MILLE. 

1,000 

800. 



These figures are of considerable interest as they reflect to some extent the 
economic position in various parts of the province and the extent to which 
women and children help to augment the family income. 


The proportion of earners and working dependents.is determined by several 
factors, among which may be mentioned— 

(1) the proportion of women and children in the population ; ' 

(2) the influence of caste or social custom ; 

(3) the prevalence of occupations at which women and children can 

assist ; and 

(4) the effects of migration. 

Each of these factors plays its part. If the proportion of women is large 
tlic proportion of earners will fall and that of dependents both working and 
non-working will rise. If the proportion of children is large the proportion of 
non-working dependents will rise. Where parda is observed women cannot 
as a rule do much to augment the family income and even if they dp.. work 
their high caste husbands are not likety to admit the fact to enumerators. 0n 
the other hand the women and children of the lower castes usually work either 
for separate wages or at the family occupation. In the rural areas women and 
children usually assist at the family cultivation, whereas in the large towns 
they perforce more frequently become non-working dependents. Where mlae 
emigration is considerable as from the east of the province and from Oudh, 
the tendency is for the proportion of earners to diminish and working de- 
pendents to increase. Where immigration, espcially of males unaccompanied 
by their families, is considerable as in Cawnpore and Lucknow cities and 
Dehra Dun district, the proportion of earners tends to rise. The actual pro- 
portion of the population of any area falling into each category is the 'result of 
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the interplay of all such factors, and the economic condition of the population 
is naturally determined to a very great extent by its distribution under the 
three heads. 

Himalaya West returns the lowest proportion of earners, by far the 
greatest proportion of working dependents, and easily the lowest proportion 
of non-working dependents. In this natural division there is an unusually 
high proportion of both males and females at the working ages (vide paragraph 
10 of Chapter IV); the proportion of females is comparatively high (vide para- 
graph 13 of Chapter V); occupation is more than usually confined to agriculture 
[vide Subsidiary Table 11(a) of this Chapter] at which the women and children 
almost invariably work, there is no parda and no attempt at concealing the 
fact that they do work; employment of outside agricultural labour is unusual 
as there are no big landlords (the system of land tenure being quite different 
from that in the plains), the result is that few women and children come within 
the definition of earners but they rally in great numbers under the head working 
dependents. In tills division it often happens that the head of the family is 
away, at any rate for part of the year, engaged on other work and the family 
cultivation is carried on entirely by the women and children left at home. 
Under such conditions tlio women might bo considered as oamors in the fullest 
sonso of the word, but in order to preservo uniformity they have been classed 
as. working dependents, the holdings in theso cases being almost invariably 
recorded in the namo of tho malo head of tho family. In this natural division 
the offects of immigration (which is considerable) aro completely eclipsed by 
the other factors referred to above. 

JCndo-Gangetic Plain, West has tho next lowest proportion of earners, the 
lowest proportion of working dependents, and the highest proportion of non-' 
working dependents. This is tho outcome of a low proportion of females ; an 
average number of people at the working ages ; the prevalence of high castes 
and higher branches of other castes whose womenfolk either do no work apart 
from housekeeping or the heads of the families do not disclose the fact that 
they work, for the sake of respectability ; and tho larger urban population a 
considerable proportion of whom aro engaged on occupations at which the 
women and children cannot assist. The low proportion of earners and working 
dependents must adversely affect tho economic position of the population in 
this natural division, for it means that outside labour has to bo employed espe- 
cially fot agricultural purposes, and tho total family income is naturally lower 
than if more family members were employed. It is noteworthy that as we pro- 
ceed across the Indo-Gangetic Plain to Central and on to East the number of 
earners plus working dependents increases. The number of earners in the 
Eastern Plain is slightly lower than in the Central Plain as tho result of greater 
emigration of males at the working ages, but the bigger proportion of women 
and children who work at the family cultivation brings the total number of 
workers to a slightly higher level in the East than in the Central tract. Tho 
effect of emigration is not so great on the figure for earners in .Sub-Himalaya 
East as in the Eastern Plain, and there are more working dependents, as a 
result of the former being more essentially agricultural. 

The figures of the other natural divisions call for no special comment. 

When examining the figures for districts the above-mentioned factors 
have to be carefully considered and in addition a personal factor— the zeal 
and views of the District Census Officer— comes into play. For this reason 
the figures as between districts and states do not form quite such a reliable 
guide to the relative state of affairs as do the figures for natural divisions. 
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11. In Subsidiary Table 11(a) workers and dependents per millo of total 
population are 


Natural division. 


United Provinces (British 
territory). 

Himalaya, West 
Sub-Himalaya, West 
Indo-Gangctic Plain, West 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, 

Central. 

Central India Plateau 
East Satpuras . . 

Sub-Himalaya, East 
Indo-Gangetio Plain, East 


Xuinljor per millo of all earners and working 
dependents working at — 


Exploita- 
tion of 
animals 
and agri- 
culture. 

Industry. 

Trade. 

Profes- 

sions.* 

Other 

occupa- 

tions. 

757 

Ill 

47 

21 

64 

879 

40 

19 

21 

41 

667 

166 

53 

23 

91 

663 

168 

62 

25 

82 

771 

104 

41 

20 

64 

738 

122 

53 

26 

ol 

757 

93 

57 

19 

74 

884 

48 

28 

7 

33 

731 

117 

68 

18 

66 


* Including Public force, administration, professions and tho liberal arts. 

ore illustrated in diagram no. 85. 


shown by sub- 
classes of occupa- 
tion by districts, 
states and natural 
divisions. In the 
margin are shown 
for each natural di- 
vision tho number 
of earners and 
working depen- 
dents at certain 
occupations per 
mille of oil oameis 
and working depen- 
dents. These figures 


Occupational 
distribution 
of earners and 
working 
dependents by 
natural 
divisions , 
districts and 
states. 


DISTRIBUTION OF EARNERS AND WORKING DEPENDENTS 
BY OCCUPATION IN EACH NATURAL DIVISION. 


Diagram 85. 


EXPLOITATION OF ANIMALS i VEGETATION M 

INDUSTRY V/A 

TRADE [S3 

PROFESSIONS llllll 

OTHER OCCUPATIONS 1 I I 


PER 

MILLE. 
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Almora district and Toltfi-Garlrwal State have tho onormous proportion 
of workors at agricultural and pastoral pursuits of 9G por cent. : districts 
Garkwal (94), Basti (91 ) and Gorakhpur (88) como next. 

As in 1921 Bijnor returns tho liighost proportion of industrial workers 
(26 por cent.); Muzaffarnagar (22), Saliaranpur (21) and Moerut (21) como next. 
Thoy all rotnrnod high proportions in 1921 also. 

Lucknow (nearly 4 por cGnt.) roturnod tho groatost proportion of transport 
workors, followed l>y Jliansi (nearly 3 por cent.). 

Muttra has tho liighost proportion omployod in trade (8’9 por cent.) 
followed by Agra (8*7), Ballia (8’6),' Lucknow (8‘4) and Bonarcs (8*4). 

Tho romaining district and statowiso figuros coll for no spocial comment. 

12. In Part III of Imporiol Tablo X will bo found tho statistics of occu- 
pation for tho 23 citios of tho provinoo. Out of tho total population of these 
cities (2,490,698), 926,624 (37 por cent.) wore rotumed as earners, 32,031 as 
working dependents (1 per cont.), and tho remaining 1,533,143 as non-working 
dependents (62 por cont.). 

In 1921 tho proportion of workors (i.e., oarnors plus working dependents) 
was 43, and in 1911 it was 44. The doorcaBo in tlio peieentago to 38 has boon 
produced by the factors montioned in paragraph 5 supra. Tho proportions of 
oarnors and working dopondents aro lowor in the citios than in tho rest of the, 
province bocauso many town occupations aro such that women and children 
cannot follow thorn. This factor more than oblitorotos tho increase in tho 
proportion of oarnors that might have boon anticipated as tho result of exten- 
sive immigration of labour into tho larger towns of tho province. The earners 
consist of 813,962 males and 111,662 females, giving a sox-ratio of 137 female 
earners per mill© male, winch is roughly half that in tho province as a whole. 
The working dopondents consist of 25,125 males and 6,906 fomaks, i.e., 275 
female working dependents por millo male, whereas in tho province as a whole 
there are 5,032 fomalo working dopondents por millo male. Tho bulk of -work- 
ing dependents aro boys who assist tho hoad of tho family. 

Taking oarnors and working dopondents together tkoro are 141 females 
per millo males, as against a ratio of 433 in tho province as a whole. 

The sox-ratio in non-working dependents is 1,721 as against a ratio of 
1,799 in the province as a whole. 

Below is shown the distribution of oarnors and working dependents (both 
sexes) in the 23 cities of the province, by occupational sub-classos, tho distri- 
bution for tho province as a whole is added for the sake of comparison. 


Occupation (by sub-classes), 

Total of 23 cities. 

Whole provhue. 

Actual number ol 
earners and work- 
mg dependents. 

Number per milk 
of total earners 
and working 
dependents. 

Number por millo 
of total oarnors 
and working 
dopondents. 

All occupations 

957,555 

1,000 

1,000 

I— Exploitation ot animals and vegetation . . . . 

■ 135,480 

141 

762 

H— Exploitation of minerals . . . . 

515 

1 


HI — Industry . . . . 

258,988 

270 

111 

IV— Transport 

63,031 

66 

8 

V— Trade . . . . 

165,779 

173 

47 

VI — Publio forco 

40,045 

42 

4 

VII — Publio administration . . • • • • 

21,726 

23 

3 

VHI — Professions and liberal arte •• »• 

53,592 

56 

11 

f • 

IX. — Persons living on their income . . • ■ • • 

8,592 

, 9 

1 

• X— Domestic service . • • • • • . 

■ 99,127 

104 

20 

• XI — Insufficiently described occupations • • • • 

87,615 

91 

25 

XII — Unproductive .. , 

23,065 . 

24 

8 
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It will at once bo seen that the distribution of occupations in urban com- 
munities differs radically from the provincial distribution, which of course 
reflects chiefly the rural distribution. In the cities agricultural and pastoral 
pursuits naturally give place to industry and trade. Transport, public force 
(12 of the cities include cantonments), public administration, professions and 
the liberal arts are all more prominent. Persons with private incomes are 
more numerous and so are domestic servants. The returns under “ Insuffici- 
ently described occupations ” are higher because they include general labourers 
and unspecified business men, clerks, etc., who are naturally found in greater 
numbers in towns. The figures are what would be expected. 

In the next table is shown the proportional distribution of earners and 
working dependents in cities at each of the last three censuses. 


Occupation (by sub-classes). 

Number per mills of total earners and working 
dependents. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

AU occupations 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

I — Exploitation of animals and vegotation 


141 

177 

106 

II — Exploitation of minerals 


1 

. * 

• • 

HI— Industry . . 


270 

251 

311 

IV— Transport. . 


66 

56 

59 

V— Trado 


173 

140 

140 

VI — Public forco 


42 

35 

43 

VII— Publio administration 


23 

22 

21 

VIII— Professions and liberal arts 


56 

43 

49 

IX — Parsons living on their inoome .. 


9 

7 

13 

X — Domestic service 


104 

107 

125 

XI — Insufficiently described occupations . . 


91 

143 

103 

XII— Unproductive . . 


24 

19 

30 


Between 1911 and 1921 the proportion employed on industry, transport, 
the professions and liberal arts and domestio servioe declined materially and 
agriculture and insufficiently described occupations gained (the latter partly 
as a result of incomplete classification). Between 1921 and 1931 there has 
been a movement in the reverse direction. Agriculture and insufficiently des- 
cribed occupations have lost to industry, transport, trade, the professions and 
liberal arts. Industry has not increased to the 1911 figure, but trade shows 
a remarkable increase. Domestio service shows a further slight decline, while 
the proportion of persons of independent means and those classed under 
unproductive occupations has increased. 

The distribution naturally varies to a considerable extent from city to city. 
Below I give the figuros for four cities separately, viz. : — Cawnpore (the largest 
industrial centre in the province), Benares (which is of religious, industrial 
and commercial importance and where machinery is used in industry to a less 
extent than in Cawnpore), Budaun (a growing country town), and Sambhal 
(an undeveloped country town). 


Occupation (by sub-classes). 

Number per mille of earners and working 
dependents employed under ench occupation. 

Cawnpore. 

Benares. 

Budann. 

Sambhal. 

AU occupations 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

I— Exploitation of animals and vegetation . . 


57 

232 

168 

'296 

II — Exploitation of minerals 


. • 

I 



III — Industry 


341 

320 

279 

268 

IV— Transport 


51 

48 

55 

16 

V — Trado . . 


199 

127 

156 

158 

• VI — Publio force 


32 

17 

27 

10 

VII — Public administration 


16 

21 

38 

32 

VIII — Professions and Uberal arts 


35 

80 

72 

44 

IX — Persons living on their income . . 


20 

8 

12 

1 

X — Domestic service 


99 

40 

125 

87 

XI — Insufficiently described occupations 


140 

68 

31 

74 

XII — -Unproductive 


10 

38 

37 

14 


Cawnpore is the most industrialized though the proportion in Benares is 
not very materially less, due to the fact that more industries axe carried on by 
hand in Benares while machinery is employed to a greater extent in Cawn- 
pore} further in the oase of the latter town many operatives now live in newly ! 
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developed areas outside the city limits. The country towns. of Budaun and 
Sambhal are far less industrialized. Again, Cawnpore has very little to do 
with agriculture, but shows a considerably larger proportion employed in com- 
merce than the other cities selected. The professions and liberal arts are 
represented by a smaller proportion in industrial Cawnpore than in the other 
cities. The proportion falling under “ Insufficiently described occupations ” 
is very high in Cawnpore as this class includes general labourers who formed 
88 per cent, of the total. 

The proportion of earners and working dependents at each occupation 
who were returned in the 23 cities of the province will be found in column 3 of 
Subsidiary Table 1(a). The fact that less than 10 per cent, of industrial 
workers were enumerated in the 23 cities of the province show how little organ- 
izedjndustry as understood in the West has replaced the indigenous system of 
this country. It is also noteworthy that less than 15 per cent, of those 
employed in trade were enumerated in the cities. 

The development in industry during the past decade has been dealt with 
in paragraph 53 of Chapter I, and brief notes on the various cities have been 
made in paragraph 17 of Chapter II. In appendix A to the present Chaptor 
will be found some information about the organized industrial workers who 
were enumerated in Cawnpore City. This includes their distribution under 
the various industries into supervisory and welfare staff, and operatives j their 
distribution by birth-place ; and their’ distribution by caste. 

It was unfortunate that, as already mentioned, owing to retrenchment the 
information recorded under organized industries in the schedules throughout 
the province could not be tabulated. 

13. Something may now be said about the more important occupations, 
and incidentally it may be mentioned that figures for earners and working 
dependents (workers) underoach "occupation at the last "three censuses, and the 
proportional changes therein, will be found in Subsidiary Table IV. 

14. The headings under which agricultural occupations were returned at 
this census were quite different from those adopted in 1921, though the present 
classification can be adjusted by adding together certain groups in order to 
secure comparisons with the figures of that census. ( Vide Subsidiary Table IV.) 

'Below are' shown the actual figures of earners and working dependents 
(both, sexes) and the proportions, falling under the main agricultural headings. 





Actual 
number 
futuiiicd AS 

I Number per mille of total ■ 

I agriculturists. 

Agricultural heading. 


earners or 
working 
dependents. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

AlI.AgrlcuUural heads 

• • 

17,765,431 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Landlords, non-cultivating • • • • 

• • 

260,610 

15 

1 ,8 { 

9 

Tenants, non-cultivating .. •• •• 

•• 

193,877 

11 

11 

Estate agents and managers of private owners and of Govern- 
ment ; rent collectors, clerks, etc. 

52,463 

3 

3 

5 

Landlords, cultivating 

•• 

1,795,536 

101 

j mj 

79 

Tenants, cultivating 

• • 

12,011,62! 

676 

723 

Agricultural labourers .. •• *• 

* • 

3,419,185 

192 

134 

171 

Cultivators of special crop*, market gardeners, etc. 

• • 

32,139 

2 

1 

2 


In Uudu and ivumaun mere are sprejiu tvuurva, tv tuny 
Plato how thev were classified. The Oudli puWadar (sub-scttlomont holdor) 
and malahatdar (under-proprictoi) wore classed as landlords. The muajular 
(rovcnuc-frco grantco) was classed as a landlord, the muafidar dad-i-zamndar 
(a grantee holding rent-froo from a landlord) vos classed as a tonant. In 
Ktinmun the hhaihar was classed as a landlord, and tin sirlan as a tenant, in 
Teliri-Garhwal State whero the land belongs to His Highness the Maharaja, 
those holding direct from the Stato wcro classed as landlords, those holding as 
pub-tenant* were classed os tenants. As a general rule any right that was 
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hereditary and transferable was regarded as a proprietary right, and all others 
as tenanoy rights. This was on tho same lines as in 1911 except that no differ- 
entiation was made in 1931 botwoon occupancy and other tenants, tho khaikar 
of Kumaun was classed as a landlord whereas ho was classed as an occupancy 
tenant in 1911, and those holding direct from tho Tehri-Garhwal State have 
been classed as landlords now for tho first time. In 1921 the classification only 
distinguished between persons receiving rent from agricultural land and those 
who aotually cultivated it, the result being that both landlords and tenants 
were found in each category. 

In 1921 the total workers returned under all agricultural heads numborod 
18,720,761 and in 1911 tho figure was 17,325,438. Tho increase between 1911 
and 1921 was due chiofly to tbe riso in pricos of agricultural produce between 
1914 and 1921. This caused a movement of labour back to the land, and also 
resulted in such an appreciation in agricultural incomes that, in many cases 
where the agricultural income had formerly been subsidiary it now rose to 
be the principal income. Between 1921 and 1931 the reverse process has boon 
at work. Although crops were good until 1928 and pricos ruled high until 
1930, the adverse seasons and collapse of the prioe-lovel at the end of tho 
decade drove people from tho land back to the towns, and so reduced agricul- 
tural incomes that often they wore no longor the principal source of livelihood. 
The total workers under agriculture in 1931 are about 2£ per cent, more than 
they were 20 years ago. 

Of all agriculturists nearly 12 per cent, were returned in 1931 as land- 
lords as against about 9 per cent, in 1911. . 
The actual figures of 1931 and 1911 oro_ 
givon in the margin. This apparent 
increase is the outcome of the different 
classification of khatkars in Kumaun and 
of those holding direct from His Highness 
the Maharaja in Tehri-Garhwal State. In 
order to eliminate the effects in this differ- 
ent method of classification I give in the 
margin the figures for the provinco exclud- 
ing Tehri-Garhwal State and Kumaun. It 
will be seen that landlords have in 
last 20 years increased by 6 per ce 
This is due ohiefly to the contim 
dividing up of estates by partitioning 
a result of the existing laws of inheritan 
and partly to the selling piecemeal of 1 
estates of indebted landlords. Comi 
to the cross division between those landlords who derive most income £ro 
letting land or from actual cultivation, it is noticeable that although j 
the province as a whole the proportion who derive most from their own cu 
tivation has gone up materially, this is solely the result of including as Jana 
lords the khaikars of Kumaun and those in Tehri-Garhwal State who hold dirco 
from Has Highness the Maharaja, for, omitting these areas, tho actual num oi 
of landlords whose principal source of income was tenants’ roots has in sod 
by no less than 78 per cent, in the past 20 years, whoroas tlioso v i onvo 
most income from their own cultivation have declined by 4 por con • s js 
the outcome of high prices of agricultural produce and good 'a**®® 1 J 1 ?? 

enabled tenants to extend their holdings. Tho landlords n £ ’ ? 
get good rents have been encouraged to let or. sublot 0 for- 
merly cultivating themselves. A further, explanation m , , . . n . a £n* 

cultural prices at tho close of the docado rosultod in n £'' ont j v , 11 n ] tho 
produce of cultivation, whereas rents had not boon p . , , • due cd, so 
that a landlord’s income from his own cultivation o . .. . bo income 

represented by the recorded rents of tho land ho "-a* ■ j^j contri- 
butory factor has been that professional men ha £ ■ ] portuwj 

offered and they themselves rarefy 

—even if they do, the part they cultivate would only yield nn income^ 
diary to that from their other occupations . 


Landlords. 

1931. 

1911. 

Increase 

1911—31. 

Non-cultivating 
Cultivating .. 

Total •. . 

260.610 

1.795,536 

147,616 

1.368,995 

Per cent. 

77 

31 

2.056,146 

1,516,611 

36 


Landlords. 

1931. 

1911. 

Variation 
191 1—31. 

Non-cultivating 

Cultivating • . . 

259,836 

1,015,596 

145,711 

1,057,736 

Per cent. 

+78 

-4 

Total . . 

1.275.432 

1,203,447 

+6 


(a) Landlords, 
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Tenant*. 

1931. 

1911. 

Variation 

1911-31. 




Per cent. 

Non-cultivating 

187,578 

188,690 

—1 

Cultivating . . 

11,775,664 

12,201,520 

-3 

Total . . 

11,963,242 

12,390,210 

—3 


The prevalence of largo estates in Oudh is reflected in the relatively fewer 
landlords revealed in the Oudh districts. They would have been fewer still 
butffor the inclusion of sub-settlement holders and under-proprietors. 

Coining to tenants, the same factors have rendered any comparison of the 

present figures for the province as a whole 
with those of 1911 misleading, so in the 
maigin I give the figures for the province 
less Tehri-Garhwal State and Kumaun. 
Tenants have decreased in numbers since 
1911 by 3 per cent., the decrease being 
less pronounced in the case of those who 
sublet. The latter result is not surpris- 
ing. Those tenants who derive most 
from sub-letting their land still regarded 
the recorded rents in 1931 as their income on this account; those rents had not 
been permanently reduced so their income had not declined (except those sub- 
letting on grain rents). On the other hand many cultivating tenants (and 
sub-tenants who are included among tenants) have subsidiary occupations, 
including agricultural and general labouring ; their incomes from their own 
cultivation had fallen very heavily and often what had formerly been their 
subsidiary sources of income must have become their principal means of 
livelihood. A few successful tenants have in the early prosperous years of 
the decade acquired proprietary rights and may have passed into the landlord 
class, but the larger proportion of the tenants who have disappeared since 
1911 will be found under agricultural labourers, either having lost their hold- 
ings altogether or deriving more income from labouring than from their own , 
cultivation. They number somewhere about 400,000, or 3 per cent, of the 
tenants returned 20 years ago. 

Taking landlords and tenants together the figures for the last three censuses 

for the whole prov- 
ince are in the' 
margin. The re- 
markable increase 
in landlords and 
tenants observed 
in 1921 has now 
disappeared and 
the total 1931 
figure is very close 
to that of 1911. 
Many who took up 

holdings during the boom period of 1914 — 21 have since relinquished them, 
largely as the result of the agricultural calamities at the end of the decade. 
Those people who took up the land when prices were at their highest naturally 
had to pay high rents which they could not continue to pay when prices crashed. 
Further, in 1931 a larger proportion returned their chief income from renting 
land than in either 1921 or 1911. An explanation of this has already been 
given above. 

In the margin are shown the actual figures for agricultural labourers 

(which include farm-hands, ploughmen 
and all other classes of agricultural labour) 
for the last three censuses. I have also 
shown the figures for general labourers 
(Group No. 191) as many of these work 
as agricultural labourers or general 
labourers as occasion offers, and the rela- 


Landlords and 
tenants. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

Percentage variation. 

1921- 

31. 

1911- 

21. 

1911- 

31. 

Non-cultivating . . 

454,487 

333,065 

346,658 

• +36 

—4 

+31 

Cultivating 

13,807,157 

15,804,983 

13,894,178 

—13 

+ 14 

_ 1 

Total . . 

14,261,644 

16,138,048 

14,240,836 

-12 

+ 13 

+0 


Year. 

Agricultural 

Goneral 

labourers. 

labourers. 

1931 .. 

3,419,185 

580,106 

1921 .. 

2,508,671 

483,943 

1911 .. 

2,964,552 

917,861 


tive figures produce to some extent an index of the prosperity or otherwise of 
agriculture. Between 1911 and 1921 general labourers were reduced by almost 
half, but agricultural labourers weie reduced by almost as largo a number. 
Unfortunately the 1921 figure:: for occupation are not very reliable/' but it is 


figure!: for occupation 

• Vide Census Report, 1921, Part l.pago 158. 
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known thnt owing to the agricultural boom and the influonv.a opidomio ilioro 
was a distinct movement hack to the land at the ond of tho docado 1911 
— 21, and in addition the incomes of small tenants from thoir holdings wore so 
onhanced that they ofton became tho principal sonreo of income, whereas 
labouring had formerly occupied that place. The end of the decade 1921-31 
saw the reverse processes at work and in 1931 agricultural labourers wore moro 
nutnorous than in 191 1 and this at tho expense of tenants. The total nuinbor 
of labourers agricultural and general is muoh the samo in 1931 as in 1921. Since 
1931 tho movement of agricultural labour into tho towns, which was thon 
beginning, must havo eont inued apace. 

Agricultural labourers mo, however, of less economic importance t han tenants, 
forming as they did in 1931 only 19 per cent, of tho agricultural population ns 
against 09 per cent, tenants. Nevertheless those nro tho pcoplo who feel 
t he pinch first when agricult ural disasters occur, for they have no reservo and ore 
the first to ha thrown out of employment. 

For a full account of tho economic condition of landlords, tonnnts (occu- Economic 
pnnoy and statutoiy) and agricultural la'hotirors in the past decade the reader, condition of 
is referred to Chapter I, paragraph -10 cl fieg. More will he said on this subject agriculturists. 
later when dealing with the subsidiary occupations of agriculturists. 

Those who ret urned tliemselvf *• as market; gardeners, or producers cf special Cultivators of 

crops form hut 2 per cent, of ngri- special crops. 
cult urists, as they did in 1911. In 1921 
their number? were more than halved, 
but they have almost recovered in 1931. 

The figures are in the margin. Indigo 
cultivation has ceased, and only a fow 
persons were returned from districts 
Dobra Dun and Almora under tea. The figures under pan -vino cultivation 
nro very few and by their wattcicd nature suggest incompleteness. Tho 
hulk under this head are returned under ** Market gardenors, flower and 
fruit growers,” and were returned chiefly from districts Allahabad, Meerut 
and Bill lia, but here again tho figures suggest that the returns aro none too 
reliable. When a man cultivates special crops nr well as ordinary crops 
it. must often be difficult for an enumerator to ascertain from which head the 
man derives most income, and it. certainly might ho very difficult to decide under 
wliich head to put any working dependents, Tho deercaso in 1921 may havo 
been duo to the fact that many engaged on growing cereals ns well as special 
crops found tlicir principal income then derived from the cereals on account of 
thoir greatly onhanced prices. 

Tiio figures are, however, too small to ho of much importance. 

Tho figures under this head wliich If) Estate agents 
showed a romnrlcablo declino in 1921 an d managers 
show a furthor though smaller declino in CP r,V0<c and- 
19.31. Tho actuals aro in the margin. GoVcr nmcnt), 
Tho greatest fall since 1911 has occurred n”* collectors, 
in Oudh, whore presumably tho ialvqdars c e s ’ ctc ' 
havo boon cutt ing down oxponses. 

In tho next table aro shown by rovonuo* divisions tho number per millo of Local variations 
carnors (principal occupation) and working dopondents (both soxes together) *» agricultural 
who returned tho chiof agricultural occupat ions. occupation. 
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. Excluding Kumaun and Oudli, it will bo Boon that most landlords arc found 
m Meerut and Gorakhpur, and fowcst in Eohilldiand ; the latter is a division of 
largo estates for Agra Province. In Meerut the landlords hold small shares 
and there aro proportionally moro of tliom. In Gorakhpur shares arc likewito 
very small. The oase of Kumaun has already boon dealt with. The number 
of largo ostatos in Oudli kcops down the proportion of landlords, especially in the 
Lucknow division. The large proportion of undcr-proprictors in Gonda, 
Fyzabad and Sultanpur districts has rosultod in a liighor figuro for Fyzabad 
Division as a whole. A greater proportion of landlords derive thoir principal 
income from ronting their lands in Luclcnow and Roliilkhand Divisions than 
elsewhere ; tho smallest proportion is found in Mcorut, followed by Gorakhpur. 

Sub-lotting among tenants is most oommon in the Benares Division, and 
least common in tho Fyzabad, Gorakhpur and Luclcnow Divisions. 

Tho greatest proportion of agricultural labourers to tenants occurs in 
Jhansi whore there aro 2 to every 3 tenants, tho next is in Mcorut where the 
proportion is 1 labouror to 2 tenants. In Kumaun on the other hand the pro- 
portion of agricultural labourers is very low indeed, for here cultivators (both 
landlords and tenants) and thoir families do their own work, being foi the most 
part poor and thoir holdings small. 

15. The forests of the province in addition to yielding substantial revenues 
to Government provido occupation and the principal means of subsistence foi 
27,466 persons ; in addition 4,145 ictumed one of tho forestry groups as their 
subsidiary eourco of livelihood ; and of coureo there are thousands who rely on 
the handling of forest produce for theii living. . It is impossible to estimate the 
number dependent directly or indirectly on forostiy for a living, but it iB far 
greater than tho figures in Table X would suggest. 

16. First a woid on the classification under this head. Group 21 is for 
“Cattle and buffalo breoders and keepers.” Group 22 is clear enough— 
“Breeders of transport animals.” Group 23 is “Herdsmen, shepherds and 
breoders of other animals.” In this province the word “ keeper ” in Group 21 
has at past censuses been read as “ owner,” and cattle herdsmen have been 
classed with the herdsmon of all other animals in another group. I discovered 
when too late to make any change that thb intention at this census was to 
include cattle herdsmen under “ keoporE ” in Group 21, so that my figures under 
t-his group may not be comparable with those of other provinces. Personally 
I think it will always be difficult for an enumerator to distinguish between a 
cattle herdsman and one who tends other animals because in actual practice 
herds are almost invariably mixed. But if it is decided to classify herdsmen by 
the animals they look after, the headings of these groups should be made clearer, 
say “ Group 21.— Breeders and herdsmen of cattle and buffaloes, and Group 
23— Breeders and herdsmen of other animals.” 

Coming to the actual figures, cattle and buffalo breeding is rarely carried- 
on as an. organized industry, but practically every cultivating family has at 
leasl a pair of bullocks for the plough, and to breed these cows axe kept all ovor 
the country. To provide milk, which with its products, is an important item 
in the diet of the people, buffaloes are bred and kept in large numbers. In addi- 
tion goats and sometimes sheep are included in the family herd. The care of 
the herd is the common concern of the family, and the younger members usually 
graze them. Apart horn certain forest tracts stock is for the most part stall-fed 
on the bye-products of the crops, grazing in the average village being totally 
inadequate. Income from livestock is thus generally far too Bmall to rank even 
as a subsidiary source, and for this reason the figures under stock-raising are 
lower than might have been expected. There has been a small steady decline 
in the numbers returned under this head since 1911. Though the actual figures 
are small the importance of stock-raising to this agricultural province can well 

be imagined. „ , 

Statistics of the last three cattle censuses are given in paragraph ot ox 


Chapter I. . , , 

17. The actual number of workers at industries of all kinds shows a slight 
increase since 1921 though it is still well below the 1911 actuals. Material 
decreases have occurred eince 1911 under textiles, wood, food, dress and the 
toilet, building, miscellaneous and undefined industries ; and increases under 
hides, skins and hard materials from the animal kingdom. 
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In 1911 out of every 1,000 workers 125 were retiumod under industry ; the 
figure fell to 107 in 1921, and rose to 111 in 1931. 

Below I give the actuals of 1931 and tho number por mille of earners and 
working dependents under industry engaged on each of the main industries at 
the last three censuses. 


Industry (by orders). 

Actual 
munbor 
returned 
osonmors 
or working 
dependents, 
1931. 

Number per millo of earners nnd work- 
ing dependents employed on industry 
ongnged in various industries. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

All Industries .. .. .. .. 

. . 

2,670,166 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Textiles •• •• •• •• 

■ ■ 

499,559 

187 

209 

1 99 

Hides, skins, nnd hard materials from tho animal kingdom 

• • 

94,156 

35 

31 

19 

Wood •• •• •• •• 

• • 

182,933 

69 

64 

71 

Metals •• •• •• «« 

.. 

111,207 

42 

41 

37 

Ceramics , . . . . . 

M 

204,837 

77 

64 

65 

Chemical products, properly so-called and analogous 

.. 

233,736 

88 

87 

80 

Food . . . . . . . . 

• • 

338,111 

126 

137 

161 

Dross and toilot 

• • 

641,518 

239 

230 

229 

Furniture 

• • 

1.919 

1 

1 

I 

Building . . . . . . . . 

t • 

42,031 

16 

14 

20 

Construction of moans of transport . , . . 

* • 

1,138 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Production and transmission of physical forco . . 

• • 

1,338 

1 

?* 

• # 

Miscellaneous . . . . . . . . 

• • 

317,683 

119 

122 

118 


The largest proportion has always fallen under industries of the dress and Dress and toilet. 
toilet, which includes chiefly washing and cleaning, barbers and hairdressers, 
fcailois, milliners, dress-makers and darners. The propertion has steadily 
increased since 1911, though the actual figures all show decreases excepting 
under the head washing and cleaning. The manufacture of boots, shoes, etc., 
and making of clothes appear to be suffering from foreign competition. 

Agra, Saharanpur, Meerut, Cawnpore, and Etawah districts return large 
numbers of boot and shoe makers ; the other industries under dress and toilet 
are more evenly distributed. 

Next come the textile industries, of which the proportion is lower than in Textiles, 

1921 or 1911. Decreases are found under every head but particularly under * 
cotton ginning, cleaning, pressing, spinning, sizing and weaving. A larger 
number spin as a subsidiary occupation than the figures suggest, as a result of 
the artificial impetus given to this occupation by Mr. Gandhi. The textile 
industries have to some extent suffered from foreign competition, but part of 
the decrease in the figures is due to the extension of Western methods and 
machinery which are to some extent replacing indigenous methods and which 
necessitate the employment of fewer operatives. Cotton processes employ larger 
numbers in the west of the province, particularly in the Meerut and Rohilkhand 
divisions ; Bijnor and Meerut districts return large figures. The jute industry 
is nowhere important. Other fibres (including rope) employ considerable numbeis 
in districts Saharanpur, Muzaffamagar, Meerut, Bijnor, Budaun, Moradabad, 

Earrukhabad, Benares, Azamgarh, and Sultanpur. The wool industry is im- 
portant in districts Mirzapur (including carpets), Almora and Bara Banki. Silk 
spinning is confined almost entirely to Benares district. The marked decline 
in the embroidery industry between 1911 and 1921 has continued in 1931 though 
to a less extent. Earrukhabad, Lucknow, and Agra districts alone return 
considerable numbers. The distribution of dyers naturally follows that of 
textiles generally ; they are most numerous in the three western revenue divisions 
and Allahabad, . - ' 

51 
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Next come food industries, which show a steady and material decline since 
1911. The hulk of those returned under this head are found to he grain parcli- 
ers or rice-poundeis, buskers, or flour-grinders. The latter occupation is carried 
on almost entirely by females, and high figures occur in the three western and 
Lucknow revenue divisions. The figures of each sex under this head show a 
decline since last census. There are also more women "Working as grain parchcrs 
than men, hut this is due entirely to their prevalence in the eastern divisions 
of Gorakhpur, Fyzahad, and Benares. There has been an increase for both 
sexes under this head. 

Butchers have declined ; they are naturally more numerous where Muslims 
are in larger numbers. 

The hulk of sugar-makers are found in Rohilkhand, a great sugarcane- 
growing division. 

The somewhat uneven nature of the figures for sweetmeat and condiment 
makers suggests that both at past and present censuses in some districts 
“ makers ” have been returned as “ sellers ” in spite of the clear instructions on 
the point. 

The other figures call for no special comment. 


The bulk of those returned under this head are employed in scavenging (this 
excludes sweepers employed as private servants). The numbers are evenly divi- 
ded between males and females, and are notably higher in the three western and 
Allahabad and Lucknow Divisions than elsewhere as has always been the case. 

There has been a marked decrease in the numbor of those employed on 
making jewellery and ornaments. They are evenly distributed over tho 
province. 

The extension of the leather industry noticed in 1921 has continued during 
the last decade. It is fairly evenly distributed. 

Furriers and ivory or bone carving are alike rare, more so than in 1911 
or 1921. 

Sawyers (mostly found in forest, areas), carpenters, turners and joiners 
have increased since 1921 but are still much fewer than in 1911. Such is the case 
also with those working in other woody materials. 

Workers under this head show but little change, though blacksmiths and 
makers of iron implements have increased somewhat. 

Workers in brass and copper are found chiefly in Moradabad (where the 
famous industry is reported to be flourishing), Farrukhabad and Benares. 

Workers in other metals are unimportant everywhere. 

Tho bulk of those returned under this head are the ordinary village potters 
found everywhere. 

Brick and tile makers hove increased very materially since 1921 and aro 
50 per cent, above what they were twenty years age. Theie has been somo 
increase under the manufacture of gloss beads, necklaces, etc., which occupies 
many people in Agra district. 

Tho majority under this head are employed on manufacturing and rofining 
vegetable oils, in which occupation women also largely shore. 

There are noteworthy increases since 1921 in the numbers employed cn tho 
manufacture of matchos and explosives, of aerated and mineral waters and ic-c. 

Tho number employed under building industries has increased since 1921 
but is still below the 1911 figure. 

A marked increase has token place in those omployed on the production 
and transmission of physical force, chiefly duo to the extension of the electrical 
supplies of the province. 

Industry’, as a wkdo, employs far moro peoplo in the west than in tho 
cast of tho province. . . 

Somo account of the economic condition of industrial workers will be- found 
in paragraph 52 of Chapter 1. 

18. Earners and working dependents (workers) under transport show o 
marked increase since 1921 and arc now 2 por cent, abovo what they were in 
1911. Below aro shown the actuals of 1931 and the number per milie of on 
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earners end working dependents under transport engaged on each of the main 
occupations falling under this head nt the last three censuses. 


Trnn<norl (by orders). 


Actual 

number 

returned 

nieimern 

Number permillo of enmore and 
working dependontn employed on 
transport ongngod under each hoad. 




or working 
dciieiidents, 
1931. 

1931. 

1921. 

2911. 

Transport 

• • • • • • 


201,931 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Transport by water 

• • • « % • 


17,005 

84 

62 

82 

ixvttl 

• « • • * • 


112,216 

556 

522 

594 

„ mil 

« « • « * • 


61,763 

30 6 

375 

275 

Pont t -le.jr.iph and telephone rerview . . 


10,947 

54 

41 

49 . 


Transport by water occupies a few more people now tlmn twenty years Transport by 
ago. Boatmen arc naturally most numerous in AUohahad, Benares, and icofcr. 
Gorakhpur divisions where t he great rivers Ganges, Ghagra and Gandak aro 
navigable ; their numbers have declined slightly since lb'll. Persons, other 
than labourers, employed on canals aro naturally to bo found where tho canals 
exist. I hero has boon an incrcaso under this head owing to tho construction 
of the Sarda system. Labourers on canal work arc chiefly omplo 3 *cd at the head- 
works of tho Sarda Canal. Figures for omployecs (both direct and indirect) 
of tho Irrigation Department will ho found in Subsidiary Tablo VI at tho end 
of this chapter. 

Over half those employed on transport arc to bo found under this head. Transport by 
tho actual numbers showing a marked increase over the dubious figures of 1921 road. 
and a slight dcolino from the 1911 lovoi. The number of porsons other than 
labourers employed on roads and bridgos sooms low and I suspect some have 
boon roturnod as sorvants of tho stato or of local bodies. Including labourers 
tho roturns aro considerably higher than t en years ago but lowor than in 1911. 

There aro now four times as many porsons (excluding personal sorvants) 
roturnod undor mechanically driven vohiclos as thoro woro ton yoars ago, and 
tho total employed on all vohiclos is 2G por cont. higher than in 1911, showing 
tlio oxtont to which road travel has increased, cspocialty in respect of non- 
mochamcal conveyances. Palki bearers and owners havo naturally decreased 
considerably in tho last twenty years, and pack animal owners and drivers liavo 
been roducod by half. The latter aro found chiefly in tho Moorut, Agra and 
Kumaun divisions. 

Porters and mossongors show a substantial decline since 1911. Thoy aro 
found whoro thoro aro largo towns, especially in tho Agra and Rohillchand 
divisions. 

Tho actuals are almost idontical with thoso of 1921, somo 13 por cont. Transport by 
Iiighor than twenty yoars ago. rail. 

The figures in Subsidiary Tablo VI (suppliod by tho railway authorities) 
of thoso omployod direct by tho railways amount to 89,454 as against 63,711 
roturnod in Tablo X. Tho difforonoo is mainly duo to classification, some rail- 
way employ oos finding thoir way cithor designedly or by accident under other 
heads, e.g., doctors, stato sorvants, swoepers, bhislis, coolies, gonoral labourers, 
etc., and others yot again being on loavo out of tho province or having two inoro 
luorativo occupations (thoso will bo few). Tho distribution appoars normal, 
largo numbors of railway employees occurring at big railway oontros like 
Lucknow, Jhansi, Agra and Saharanpur. 

Thoro has boon somo increase undor this hoad since 1911. Tho distribution Post office, 
is normal. Figures of thoso employed in tho Post Oflico and Tolograph telegraph and 
Departments, as suppliod by thoso departments will bo found in Subsidiar\ r telephone 
Tablo VI. Tho difforonoo botwoon them and those exhibited in Tablo X aro services. 
duo to tho samo oausos as in the case of tho railway returns. 

19. Tho number of workers in trade are 12 per cent-, highor than twenty Trade. 
years ago, and 15 per cent, highor than in 1921. the actual figuros bourn, 1911- 1 
1,018,217 ; 1921 — 985,819 : 1931 — 1,137,691. Below aro given the actual number 
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of oaxnoTB and working dopondonts rotunicd under each ordor in 1931 and tho 
niunbor per millo of all oarnors and workers at trade returned under oach order. 


Trade (by orders). 



Actual nutn- 
f>or of ennierp 
nnd working 

Numtfr per rniilo of earners ond work- 
ing dependents employed in trndo 
returned under cneh order. 




returned in 

1931. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

Trndo 

.. 


1,137,691 

!,C00 

1,000 

J,000 

Hanks, establishments of credit, exchange mid inHiirmioo 

• • 

35,279 

31 

44 

50 

Jlrokomgr, commission mid expo: t 

• • 

• * 

5,209 

5 

10 


Trade in textiles 

• • 

• * 

59.244 

52 

56 

49 

„ skins, leather and fnni . . 


• * 

. 4,562 

4 

4 

4 

„ wood (not firewood) 

» • 

• • 

7.6S0 

7 

2 

4 

,i metals . . . . 

» » 

• • 

2,004 

2 

1 

3 

M pottery, bricks nnd tiles . . 

• • 

• * 

1,342 

1 

I 

2 

„ cltemieal products . . 

• • 

.. 

6,067 

5 

5 

8 

Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. . . 

a • 


19,723 

17 


13 

Otlior trade in foodstuffs . . . . 

• • 


831,419 

730 


704 

Trndo in clothing nnd toilet art ieles . , 

• a 

• • 

13,425 

12 

■s 

22 

„ fumituro . . . . 

* • 

• • 

6,444 

6 

5 

7 

„ building materials .. 

• • 

• • 

871 

1 

1 

I 

„ means of transport . . 

• • 

• • 

25,876 

23 

26 

17 

If fuel a • • • • • 

• • 

.. 

44,805 

39 

49 

55 

„ articles of luxury nnd those pertaining to fetters and 

tho arts and sciences. 

30,491 

27 

19 

28 

Trado of other sorts . . . . 

« « 

• • 

43,250 

38 

34 

23 


No loss than 73 per cont. of workers in trade aro concerned with food- 
stuffs, and if to theso wo add those omployed in hotels, cafds, otc., and hawkers 
of drink and foodstuffs tho figuro rises to 75 per cent. The figures under other 
trade in foodstuffs show an actual increase of 16 per cent, since 1911, large 
increases occurring under grain and pulso dealers, dealers in sAve.etmoats, etc., 
‘ (here I suspect some “ makers ’’may havo boon wrongly returned as “ sellers ” 
only) dealers in dairy products, eggs and poultry (a most remarkable and steady 
increase since 1911), and dealers in foddor for animals. Although there is a 
marked increase under the head “ Owners and managers of hotels, cook-shops, 
samis, etc., and their employees ” I suspect that still many who should 
appear here have been returned under tho particular work they do, such as 
domestic service, clerk, sweeper, watchman, etc. Again tho comparatively 
small numbers returned as hawkers of drink and foodstuffs suggest^ that 
enumerators often failed to distinguish between those who “ hawked ” and 
those who sold from a shop. Doalers in tobacco, opium .and ganja have 
fallen to half their numbers since 1911. , 

.The decreases under banks, establishments of credit, exchange and 
insurance, brokerage, commission and export, reflect the trade depression that 
spread over the country towards the end of the decade. The other figures call 
for no particular comment. t . , 

.As .observed in the last report* in the ordinary way in this province the 
maker of a commodity also sells it ; and the organization of rural trade is still 
as. primitive as ever. The great bulk of the population is served commercially 
by small rural markots held once or twice a week, supplemented by the 
permanent baza/rs of country towns. To these markets the agricultural popu- 
lation brings its surplus grain for sale, and buys with the proceeds those neces- 
saries which it. does not provide for itself — mainly cloth, salt and oil. In 


* Vide CensnB Report 1921, Fart I, page 165. 
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the ordinary way the wholesale or even the retail trader who deals in articles 
other than of local origin, himself journeys to the place of manufacture and 
there obtains his stock. The rural merchant has little idea of seeking for new 
commodities and the manufacturers have no idea of advertising their wares 
in new places. The present state of affairs is much the* same as in 1921, and 
there is little or no sign of any development of organizations for collecting, 
advertising and distributing the simple useful commodities such as the rural 
community c ann ot provide for itself. On the other hand the old system to 
a large extent cuts out the profits of middlemen. 

20. The total number of earners and working dependents in this class 
are 452,998 as against 414,607 in 1921 and 486,279 in 1911. The propor- 
tions to all earners and working dependents and to those who work at 
pastoral and agricultural occupations (Order 1) are shown for the last three 
censuses below. 


Year. 

Earners and working de- 
pendents in Class C per 
mille of workers at — 

All occu- 
pations. 

Pasture and 
agriculture. 

1931 

19 

25 

1921 .. • •• 

17 

21 

1911 

20 

27 


There has been an increase in the actual numbers since 1921 though 
they are still below the 1911 figures. The same is true of the proportional 
figures, but in their case the movements are exaggerated by the large tem- 
porary increase in agriculturists (especially women) in 1921 and subsequent 
decline in 1931. As a result of the decb'ne in agricultural prosperity after 
the close of the decade the number of unproductive employed under this 
head will have decreased and this must have resulted in further educated 
unemployment both of those formerly employed and of those subsequently 
qualifying for employment. / 

21. The figures under Public Force show a material decb'ne, mainly 
owing to the great reduction effected in chaukidars (village watchmen), and 
this in spite of the fact that some ordinary chaukidars (watchmen) appear to 
have been included wrongly under this head, for some of the cities show un- 
usually large figures. 

22. The figures call for no special comment. I would mention that it 
seems the Fyzabad Central Office may have confused some “ Estate ” servants 
with “ State ” servants, though the figures include some servants of the Kapur - 
thala and other States which own land in that division, rightly so classified. 

23. Under this head were returned 273,346 earners and working 
dependents in 1931, as against 206,409 in 1921, and 239,319 in 1911. 

Below I give the actual numbers of workers returned under each order 
in 1931, and the number per mille of all workers returned under the sub-cJass 
by orders. 


Professions and the liberal arts (by orders). 

Actual 
number of 
earners and 
working 

Number per mille of all earners and 
working dependents under this sub- 
class, by orders. 

dependents 
returned in 
1931. 

1931. 

1921- 

1911. 

All professions 

• • 

273,346 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Religion 


131,832 

482 

518 

515 

Lsw •• •• • • • • 

•• 

22,401 

82 

57 

43 

Medicine 

-• 

30,920 

113 

116 

129 

Instruction . . . . . . „ 

-- 

52,064 

191 

167 

116 

Letters, arts and sciences (other than those who fall under pub- 
lic administration). 

36,129 

132 

142 

197 


Glass G : Public 
administration 
and liberal arts. 


Public force. 


Public 

administration. 


Professions and 
the liberal arts. 
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Religion claims almost half, and although its proportion has declined 
the absolute figures show an increase of 14 per cent, above the 1911 figure 
The considerable increase in priests, etc., and fall in religious mendicants 
suggest that some of the latter have been included with the former. The low 
figures under Group* 166 (servants in religious edifices, etc.) suggest that 
this group has been confused with Groups 163 and 165. I notice this was 
suspected in 1921 also. 1 ' 

It is regrettable to note that there are now more than double the number 
of lawyers, muhhtiars, etc., than there were ten years ago. That profession is 
terribly over-crowded. Petition-writers, lawyers’ clerks, etc., show a corre- 
sponding rise. 

Medicine does not appear so attractive, for although the figures are higher 
now than in 1921, they are approximately the same as in 1911. The figures 
for dentists and veterinary surgeons do not look very reliable (the latter have 
in many cases probably gone under state or local service), nor would I put 
much faith in the distinction between registered medical practitioners and 
others. The somewhat low figures of midwives, vaccinators, compounders, 
nurses, masseurs, etc., suggest that some who should rightly have come into 
this group have found their way under domestic service (Group 187). • 

The number of persons employed in connexion with education has risen' 
rapidly since 1911 and is now almost double what it then was. The uneven 
nature of the district figures for clerks and servants connected with education 
suggests that some of those who should have appeared here have gone under 
other clerks and domestic service. 

The only important occupation under this heading is “ Musicians, actors, 
dancers, etc. 5 ’ The great decline in 1921 has in part, been made good again. 
They are found in greatest number in the Meerut and Rohilkhand revenue 
divisions. 

24. The heavy decline in this group in 1921 was ascribed to the fact 
that the cost of living had so increased that pensioners could no longer subsist 
upon their pensions but had to find employment of some kind. It may also 
have been due to the fact that cultivation, dn which most pensioners indulge, 
became the most lucrative source of income on account of the rise in the price 
of agricultural produce. With the recent fall in prices and drop in the cost 
of living it is natural to find a very substantial increase in the figures under 
this head, though they are still 13 per cent, below the 1911 level. 

25. There has been an increase under this head since 1921, but tlio 
figure is still a long way below the 1911 level. Private motor-drivers and 
cleaners have increased nearly sevenfold in the last ten years. They are more 
numerous in the revenue divisions of Agra, Rohilkhand and Lucknow than 
olsewhore. Other domestic servants aTe more numerous in tho west than tho 
oast, as might bo expected. 

26. The heading of this sub-class is somewhat of a misnomer, consist- 
ing as it docs mainly of general labourers rightly so classed. As has already 
been explained tho number of general labourers is largely dependent on ag- 
ricultural conditions. Tho very material decrease between 1911 and 1921 
was partly due to the rise in prices of agricultural produce which resulted in a 
movement of labour to the land because of increased agricultural prosperity. 
Tho collapse in prices at the end of the past decade caused a movement the other 
way and this is reflected in the increase in gonoral labourers of 20 per cent, smeo 
1921. General labourers are naturally more numerous whore there is a larger 
urban population. 

27. Tho numbers under this head have fallen very materially at succes- 
sive censuses. In 1931 owing to the Civil Disobedience Movemont the jaiJs 
were fuller than usual, otherwise tho decline would have boon still greator. 
Tho figures for procurers and prostitutes arc for obvious reasons, not rohablo. 
Talcing beggars, vagrants, prostitutes and procurers altogether there lias bcon 
a largo decline at each census, the decrease on the presont occasion being m 
no way duo to the fact that wizards and witches havo for tho first timo boon 
transferred to the “ arts and sciences ” (under Group 181 into which thoy have 


• TOt Ccnsnt Report 1921. Part I, page 166. 
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gono, only 208 porsons wero roturnod most of whom would bo astrologers, 
otc.). Somo may liavo gone into Group 182 (Musicians, actors, dancers, etc.,) 
but oven so there appears to bo a considerable docrcaso in beggars and 
vagrants, a satisfactory point to noto. They aro more numerous in tho west 
than in tiro oast of the province. Tiro high figuro in district Silapur is account- 
ed for by the considerable number who had congregated with the Paikarma Pair 
which was enumerated at Nimsar on census night. 

28. As a mcasuro of rotrcnchmont occupation Iras not boen tabulated by 
religion at this consus, but it is not likely that arty material changes havo 
ocourred in tho distribution since 1021 or ovon 1911. Por information on this 
point tho roador is roforrod to tho Consus Eoport 1911, Part I, pagos 411-412. 
Such tabulation would still as Mr. Blunt thon wrote “ roflcct faithfully tho 
well known characteristics of tho various communities. ” Tire most impor- 
tant foatrrro is that as a largor proportion of Muslims than Hindus reside in 
towns, Muslims follow urban pursuits to a greator extent than do Hindus. 
The figures in tho noxt fow paragraphs throw sonre light on this subject. 

29. Imperial Table XI givos tho statistics of tho occupations of cortain 

solcctcd castes 
(no matter what 
religion they re- 
turned) for the 
province as a 
whole including 
tho statos. In 
tho margin I givo 
for certain of 
those castes the 
nunrbor per mille 
(of both sexes 
together) who 
roturned thom- 
sclves as oarners 
working and non- 
working depen- 
dents. The pro- 
portions are 
dependent on 
three main fac- 
tors — 


Caste. 

Number por mille (of both 
sexes together) who were 
returned ns — 

Casio. 

Number per mille (of both 
sexes together) who were 
return eel ns — 

t'lnmrrs. 

Working 

depend- 

ents. 

Non- 

workinc 

depend- 

ents. 

Earn-, is. 

Working 

depend 

ents. 

Non- 

working 

depend- 

ents. 

Brahman . . 

365 

50 

585 

Lolinr 

386 

72 

542 

Rajput 

369 

98 

533 

Knmlinr 

450 

80 

470 

Bhmnhnr . . 

355 

29 

616 

I.tinivn 

452 

129 

419 

Knynstha . . 

323 

24 

653 

Dhobi 

496 

64 

440 

Vnishyn . . 

378 

28 

594 





Jot • • 

370 

43 

587 





Toga . . 

356 

19 

625 





Bhat 

386 

40 

574 









Pnsi 

446 

12! 

433 





Clinmnr 

499 

61 

440 





Bhnngi 

403 

59 

533 





Sniyid . . 

329 

21 

650 

Kurmi 

432 

122 

446 

Fntlinn 

341 

55 

604 

Lodh 

405 

106 

489 

Shaikh 

349 

30 

621 

Gujnr 

378 

59 

563 

Darzi 

433 

65 

502 

Gmlariya .. 

422 

84 

494 

Jtiiniin 

407 

61 

532 

Aliir 

428 

129 

443 





Sonar 

372 

37 

591 





Hnhvai 

409 

38 

553 





Toll 

456 

58 

486 





Bnrhai 

380 

45 

575 

Anglo-Indian 

273 

5 

722 


Occupation by 
religion. 


Occupation by 
caste. 

(a) Distribution 
between earners , 
working and 
non-working 
dependents. 


(i) tho extent to which women and childron aro allowed to work at any- 

thing except the ordinary household duties, which depends on the 
social position and custom of the caste, 

(ii) the proportion of females and children to male adults in the caste 

and * 

(iii) the nature of the occupations that the caste chiefly follows. 

Each of those factors has to be taken into account when considering the above 
figures. 

It will be seen that generally speaking the higher castes (both Hindu and 
Muslim), in spite of including a smaller proportion of females and of children,* 
and hence a greater proportion of males at the working ages, and in spite of the 

f F « fi paragraph 17 of Chapter V, and paragraph J2 of Chapter IV, 
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fact that the occupations at which those castes are mainly employed aro often 
such as could ho followed by women and children, include lower proportions of 
earners and working dependents. This is due to their social customs, they 
are stricter about 'par da and consider it derogatory to their social status to 
allow their women and children to work (or to admit it if they do work). In 
the case of Kayasthas the proportions are very low due to the large proportion 
of this caste who are engaged in their traditional occupation of clerical work 
of all kinds in which women can take no appreciable part. Agriculturists and 
pastorals although including a larger proportion of women and children, because 
their occupations arc suitable to the latter and because their social customs 
permit them to work, return a much larger proportion of earners and working 
dependents. The Gujar figures are strikingly low. This caste consists mainly 
of Hindus in the west of the province and of Muslims in Oudh and tho oast of tho 
province. As is the case of all the western people the Hindu Gujar womon 
and children take less part in the family occupation than Hindu females else- 
where in the province, and with the Muslim Gujars women and children work 
no more than is the case with the other Muslim castes. Henco tho low figuros. 

The highest proportions of earners and working dependents aro to be found 
among the lower castes, but the figures are naturally affected by the nature of 
the occupation. Thus earners and working d ependents are relatively low among 
Barhais and Lohars a large proportion of whom are carpenters and blacksmiths 
by profession, which occupations womon as a rule cannot be expected to follow. 
On the other hand the figures of both earners and working dependentsf or Luniyas 
are high as they are largely agriculturists and labourers and their womon and 
children assist or work on their own at theso occupations. 

Anglo-Indians, as would be expected, roturn a low' proportion of both 
earners and w'orking dependents. 

30. In column 3 of Subsidiary Table V of this chapter will bo found tho 
proportion of females to males who were returned as earners (principal occupation 
only) at any occupation and at tho chief occupations at which each casto votIcb. 
Below I give the highest and lowest proportions of females rotumed as earners 
(principal occupation only) at any occupation. 


High proportion of female earners. 

Low proportion of fomnlo camera. 

Cn -j te. 

» 

Xumlxir of 
fernnlo 
Jeam'-rs per 
mi’.lo male 
camera. 

Caste. 

Xiimbor of _ 
fcmalo 
camera perjl 
rnillomnlo J 
camera. */j 

Sahnria > • • • 

£60 

Tnga 

46 

GMhiya 

755 

Khattri 

47 

nlian?i . . 

600 

.lftt • • • * 

51 

Knnjar . . 

533 

Kayastlw . . 

65 

In'ltan Oiri * • 

560 

Rajput . . . • 

68 

Jiftt # • ■ ■ 

554 

Ilhuinhnr . . 

84 

IVirsrar 

543 

f! mil mart . . 

88 

O-irnar 

523 

Gujar .. .. 

90 

Kl.*.r.pr . . •• 

503 

JJftrluiI * • • • 

m 

r»v.v. 

437 

SaiyM • • • • 

102 

K* ? » • 

4 7) 

I’athrsn . . . • 

104 

J TaI-i? *• *• 

<21 

Ktaife h • • * * 

111 

pj.*i . • •• 

4Y. 

ysTTAr • • • • 

112 

K-v-H • • « ' 

355 

Mfthl 

13 0 

Li;*..; ^ *« 

373 

• * • * 

135 
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Tho factors mentioned in paragraph 2G supra aro largely instrumental in 
determining those figures nlso. As would bo oxpcctcd tho lowor castes and tribes 
and thoso with occupations at which women and childron can work aro found 
with tlio highest proportion of female ear nor s. Tho figures for Nats and Kanjars 
aro influenced by tho largo proportion of female beggars, prostitutes, etc. It 
is, however, of moro intorest to examine tho proportion of female earners plus 
working dopondonts at all occupations to males. Below I give tho figures of 
representative castes and tribes and comparo them with tho corresponding 
figuros (of workers) for 1921 and 1911 where thoso arc available. 


Casio. 

Number of fomnlo workers per 
millo tnalo wor];cr« nt. all occupa- 
tions. 

Casio. 

Number of ferunlo workers per 
millo maio workers at all 
occupations. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 


1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

Biirwmr . . 

903 


• • 

Gndnriyn. . 

445 

518 

493 

Sftliario . . 

903 


• • 

Nni • • ■ • 

437 

488 

519 

Kownt . . 

767 


913 

Wiunin . . 

422 

.. 

. • * 

Girthiyn 

750 


•• 

Khalil: .. 

415 

304 

290 

Thnru . . 

717 

.. 


Julnhn . . 

359 

521 

543 

Khnnsnr 

703 


• • 

Blrot . . • . 

323 

434 

362 

M 

701 

707 

705 

Halwni .. 

317 

34S 

332 

J/univn . . 

703 

839 

812 

Ijohnr . . . . 

309 

373 

389 

Koeri . . 

669 

842 

834 

Bnjput . . . . 

307 

243 

>86 

Clmninr 

65-1 

673 

6C0 

Anglo-Indian 

257 

390 

265 

Knnjnr . . • • 

633 

• • 


Gujnr .. •• 

222 

127 

99 

Bhangt . . 

623 

735 

72? 

Tallinn . . 

209 

242 

238 

BhoVi . . 

62S 

620 

643 

Bartini . . 

202 

239 

244 

Nut • • • • 

621 

• • 

• • 

Brahman . . 

198 

187 

184 

Arakli . . • • 

5S7 

• • 

• • 

Vni«hyn .. 

191 

.. 

272 

Ahir 

558 

6-16 

593 

Sonar 

174 

139 

138 

Kalmr . . 

553 

602 

616 

Shaikh . . . . 

170 

258 

236 

Kumhnr 

536 

646 

646 

Snivid . . . . 

144 

194 

192 

Kunni . . 

524 

545 

539 

Jflt • • • ■ 

133 

78 

75 

Toli »• • • 

493 

5S3 

624 

Bhuinhnr 

120 

• • 

188 

Kochhi, Mali. Murao, 

483 

486 

483 

Kuyrwthn 

110 

98 

104 

Rain nml Snini. 

Lodh • • • • 

464 

491 

491 

Khnttri .. 

S9 

• . 

• • 

Darzi . . « ■ 

453 

• * 

•• 

3 ogft • ■ • ■ 

79 

■■ 

66 


Tho greater oxtont to which women assist in tho support of tho homo is 
very apparent among tho lower and agricultural castes and tribos. 

In view of tho dccroaeo since 191 1* 1 in tho seX-ratio at all ages in the higher 
castos and among Muslims, tho sox-ratio in female earners and working depen- 
dents might bo oxpcctod to show a decline. This is found in tho case of Bliuin- 
hars and Vaishyas, and all tho Muslims castos, but for Brahmans, Rajputs, 
ICayasthas, Jats, and Tagas tho sox-ratio has increased, showing that tho 
women-folk aro gradually taking a largor share in augmenting tho family 
income. Khatiks, Gujars and Sonars all show substantial increases in tho 
sox-ratio of workers, but every othor caste shows a decline, in tho caso of 
some of tho lower castos the decline being vory marked. 

In 1921 owing to tho influenza epidemic and tho riso in the cost of living 
thore wore in most castos a groator percentage of women working than either in 
1911 or 1931. 


* Vide paragraph 17 of ChaptorV. 
52 
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31. Imperial Table XI shows to what extent any particular caste still 
follows its traditional occupation. As in previous censuses traditional has been 
somewhat freely interpreted to mean the occupation with which a caste has been 
particularly associated in the past. There is for instance nothing to show that 
the castes which have been mostly agricultural in the last three or four decades 
are agricultural by “ tradition.” It is certain that they were never so in the 
same way as Barhais are “ traditionally ” carpenters. They were probably' 
never tied down by custom and caste to agriculture as Barhais were to wood- 
work, Lohars to working with iron, Sonars to working in precious metals. la 
the majority of cases, however, the occupation assigned in Imperial Table XI 
as “traditional ” repiesents faithfully enough the really “traditional ” occu- 
pation of the caste. 

Subsidiary Table V of this chapter shows the proportion of earners (prin- 
cipal occupation only) who are still working at the traditional occupation of 
their caste. The list is headed by Bhuinhars (landowners and cultivators h 94 
per cent, of their earners returning the traditional occupation as their principal 
source of income. Next come Sainthwars (cultivators — 92 per cent.), Tagae 
(landowners and cultivators — 90 per cent), Arakhs (cultivators, agricultural and 
general labourers — 88 per cent.), Lodhs (cultivators and agricultural labourers — 
88 per cent.), Jats (landowners and cultivators — 87 per cent.), Kurmis (culti- 
vators — 84 per cent.), Koeris (cultivators— 83 per cent.). All the high figures 
are for agriculturists, which is not a matter for surprise seeing the part that 
agriculture plays in this province and the love of the soil that is in-bom in most 
Indians. If to the above occupations we add the other agricultural and pastoral 
pursuits the percentages become even more striking — Bhuinhars_96, Sainthwars 
98, Tagas 96, Arakhs 92, Lodhs 91, Jats 94, Kurmis 95, and Koeris 94. 

Next come the artisan and trading classes the first of whom are Sonars 
(goldsmiths, Silversmiths and jewellers— 71 per cent.), then come Darzis (tailors— 
69 per cent.), Bhangis (scavengers — 66 per cent.), Vaishyas (traders— 61 per 
cent.), Mochis (shoemakers and cobblers — 61 per cent.), Halwais (confectioners- 
59 per cent.), Dhobis (washermen— 56 per cent.), Gidhiyas (bird-catchers— 55 
per cent.), Nais (barbers — 54 per cent.) In the case of each of these castes, of 
whom more than 50 per cent, of earners returned their traditional occupation as 
their principal source of income, by far the greater proportion of the remaining 
earners returned some agricultural or pastoral employment as their principal 
source of livelihood. 

Between 40 and 50 per cent, of the earners of the following castes returned 
their traditional occupation as their principal source of income— Kb attris 
(traders), Julahas (weavers), Rajputs (soldiers, Government servants and land- 
owners), Barhais (carpenters), Telis, (oilmen) and Kumhars (potters). Of these 
again the vast majority of those who did not return their traditional as 
principal occupation returned some agricultural or pastoral head. 

Kayasthas (clerical workers), Lohars (blacksmiths), Kahars (personal 
servants), Khatiks (fruit and vegetable sellers and butchers), Gadariyas (shep- 
herds, goatherds and blanket-weavers), Kachhis etc., (market gardeners), 
Dhunias (cotton carders), Luniyas (salt-petre workers and earth-workers), and 
Gujars (cattle and sheep-breeders, herdsmen, etc.) returned between 20 and 40 
per cent, of their earners as principally supported by their traditional occu- 
pations, and again the vast majority of their other earners returned agricultural 
or pastoral occupations. 

At the bottom of the list come Bhats (bards and genealogists— 9 per cent.). 
Brahmans (priests— 8 per cent.), Kahvars (liquor distillers and sellers— 6 per 
cent.), Chamars (leather-workers— 5 per cent.), Kewats (boatmen, fishermen 
and riverain occupations— 5 per cent.), and Basis (fari-makers— 2 per cent.); 
and hero again the great majority of the remaining earners returned as principal 
occupation some agricultural or pastoral head. , 

But to all these figures must be added considerable numbers of those who 
returned their traditional occupation as their subsidiary source of income, wJucn 
as will be seen from columns 11 and 12 of Imperial Table XI were often very 
numerous. In the case of Bahelias, Barhais, Dhobis, Kachhis etc., Kdmhars, 
Lohars, Luniyas, Nais, and Telis such persons exceeded one-third of the number 
who returned the traditional occupation as principal. 
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In order to ascertain what changes havo occurred since previous censuses 
tho working dependents who returned the traditional occupations must be added 
to those who returned this as their principal occupation at this census before 
comparisons can be made with tho workors of 1921 and 1911 for they were then 
included. 

Below I give for selected castes the proportion to all workers of eamors 
(principal occupation) plus working dependents, and of oamers (subsidiary 
occupation) who returned their traditional occupation in 1911 and 1931. 


Casto. 


1931. 



1911. 


Number por millo of workers who returned their traditional 
casto occupation as — 

Principal 

occupation.* 

Subsidiary 

occupation. 

Principal or 
subsidiary. 

Principal 

occupation.* 

Subsidiary 

occupation. 

Principal or 
subsidiary. 

Bliuinhnr 



905 

27 

932 

896 

1 

897 

Tngo 



871 

8 

879 

896 


VO 

o\ 

GO 

s 

Jst • • 


a a 

834 

10 

844 

848 

2 

1 850 

Kocri . . 


a • 

774 

28 

802 

879 

1 

880' 

Lodh 

• • 

a a 

788 

13 

801 

861 

3 

864 

Kurroi . . 

• • 

a • 

729 

20 

749 

843 

2 

845 

Sonar 

• • 

a a 

654 

63 

717 

740 

9 

749 

Bhangi . . 

• • 

a a 

647 

14 

661 

767 

21 

788 

Dhobi . . 

• ■ 


526 

113 

639 

527 

74 

601 

Nni . . 

■ • 


501 

134 

635 

532 

66 

598 

Hnlwai . . 



553 

36 

589 

678 

5 

6£ 

Barluxi . . 


a a 

403 

141 

544 

415 

116 

53 

ToU 


a a 

408 

80 

488 

436 

82 

51 

Rajput . . 

• a 

a a 

462 

24 

486 

482 

10 

4S 

Julnlia • • 

a a 

a a 

428 

38 

466 

505 

14 

51 

Kumhar . . 

a a 

a a 

365 

95 

460 

432 

79 

51 

Lohar 


a a 

313 

126 

439 

318 

100 

41 

Kayastha 



361 

16 

377 

327 

10 

33 

Kahar . . 



302 

45 

347 

349 

44 

39 

Gadariya. . 



216 

46 

262 

229 

59 

28 

Khatilr ... 



227 

24 

251 

145 

8 

15 

Luniya _ . . 



107 

32 

139 

58 

53 

11 

Ahir 



111 

21 

132 

92 

20 

in 

Gujar 



95 

16 

111 

128 

9 

137 

Brahman 



77 

20 

97 

79 

33 

114 

Chamar .. 



48 

9 

57 

37 / 

“ / 

48 








2 I 

13 

Kewat . . 



40 

9 

49 


I 








* / 

3 / 

8 

Posi .. 



22 

4 

26 I 


/ 



* Includes ■working dependents ns well. j )Q obsorvocj f,W 

Comparing the fourth and seventh columns ft ro portion ivorJdnrr 
speaking generally those castes who have the ft^ r „p 0 rtion in tho last 20 
their traditional occupation show some increase ^jf^/sonw decrease. X 1 Verr 
years, and those who have higher V T °P°Sf°%'s, arc taking up other 
notable decrease occurs in the case of Slgifs 'on tho oilier hand s/»'* 
occupations. Chamare, LuDiyas, fChntiks show n y cr y 

some increase, as also do Loharr and his traditional occupation 
increase. The Kumhar is being 
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extent by the introduction of metal utensils, and the Teh' by the modem 
product, but the changes are small. Taken as a ■whole the figures reveal a 
remarkably small change in the state of affairs that existed 20 years a«o. When 
comparing the figures of columns 17-66 of Imperial Table XI with those of 
1921 and 1911 it must be borne in mind that the 1931 figures do not include 
working dependents whereas the others do. 

Columns 15 and 16 of Imperial Table XI show the extent to which thoso 
who returned the traditional occupation of their caste as their principal source 
of income supplement that income by following some subsidiary occupation. 
The proportions aTe large in the case of Ahirs, Barhais, Bhats, Bhuinhors, Brah- 
mans, Chamars, Darzis, Dhobis, Dliunias, Gadariyas, Kalwars, ICewats, Kooris, 
Kumliars, Lohars, Luniyas, Nats, Pasis, Rajputs, Sonars, and Telis. It will 
be observed that with the exception of Koeris and Rajputs the traditional occu- 
pation is other than actual cultivation. The bulk of the subsidiary occupations 
of all thoso castes are agricultural or pastoral. 

32. In paragraph 5 supra we saw the proportion of female to male workors. 
In 1931 there were in the whole .province including the states, 7,183,842 
females returned as earners or wor Icing dependents, as against 8,429,765 in 
1921/ and 7,840,190 in 1911. These figures represent 305, 381, and 342 
respectively per mille of the female population. Female earners and working 
dependents are therefore actually and proportionally lower now than they have 
been at the last two censuses. The large proportion of children in tho presont 
population has kept down the proportion but this is not tho explanation of tho 
decrease, for based on females aged 15 years and over the proportions bccomo 
499, 605, and 536. Tho exceptionally high figure in 1921 is explained by tho 
riso in the cost of living and the heavy mortality caused by the influonza epide- 
mic. These two factors necessitated evory available woman lending a luind 
in the fields and it will bo scon that the incrcaso took placo solely under the agri- 
cultural heads of occupation. In tho same way now in 1931, on the return to 
more normal conditions it is tho falling off in femalo agricultural workers that is 
responsible for almost tho whole decrease. 

Tho occupations of females (omitting, of courso, household duties) may 
bo studied from Subsidiary Tablo III, which shows for all sub-classes and for 
selected orders and groups the actual number of fomalo earners and working 
dependents, and tho number of fomalo por millo malo oamors and working 
dependents undor each of thoso occupations. 

Below I give tho number of fomalo oamors and -working dependents re- 
turned undor each sub-class por millo of all female oarners and working depen- 
dents based on t he actual figures shown in column 4 of that subsidiary tnblo, 
and tho corresponding figures for 1921 and 1911. 


Occupation (by subclass). 

Number of fomalo oamors and wor 
par millo of all fomalo oarnora 
dopondonts In — 

1931. 1921. 

cim; dopondonts 
ind working 

1911. 

All occupation's .. 

• . 

• • 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1. — Ktpl /.tAti'in of anim.\l* and ve£»tation 



734 

734 

711 

((. — tltpt'H -Wi-m of mfaf celt . . 



• * 

.. 

• w 

Hl.—!fi S'i.try 

• . 


120 

122 

154 

IV. — 

. • 


1 

1 

1 

V.— TmI* .. 

■ » 

- • 

43 

35 

42 

VI — fV.i - f 



• ■ 

•• 

• * 

VII - «. 

* • 


• • 


• • 

vm .--iv * *- : t i a-, f i: v*rtJ fc.-j 



7 

5 

3 

\ X * ♦ !. :r 

• • 


1 

.. 

J 

X- f totrw* 9 ’ 

* , 


2-: 

23 

29 


• m 


25 

20 

41 


-• 


h 

10 

15 
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Three-quarters of all female workers are engaged on the exploitation of 
animals and vegetation, the bulk of them on agriculture pure and simple. In- 
dustry employs one-eighth, and trade one-twentieth ; for the rest they are 
chiefly domestic servants and general labourers. Between 1911 and 1921 all 
occupations lost to agriculture. Since 1921 they have regamed some of the lost 
ground though only trade has reached, and in fact exceeded, its proportion of 
1911. 

The actual figures of female agriculturists returned under the main heads 
are shown below together with the proportions at the last three censuses : — 


Agricultural heading. 

Actual number of females returned 
ns earners or working 
dependents. 

Number per mille of all female 
agriculturists. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

All agricultural heads 

5,282,728 

6,449,745 

5,437,749 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Landlords, non-cultivating . . 

42,324 

1 fi 

30,168 

8 

1 f 

6 


y 84.1944 



r 13 1 


Tenants, non-cultivating . . 

59,238 

J l 

56.805 

11 

J l 

/ 10 

Estate agents and managers of private 

1,564 

2,248 

858 




owners and of Government, rent collec- 
tors, clerks, etc. 






X. 

Landlords, cultivating 

556,015 

U, 301,401-1 

252,168 

105 

i r 

46 




} 8224 

686 

Tenants, cultivating 

3,069,921 

S l 

3,728,7 96 

582 

/ l 

Agricultural labourers 

1,543,307 

1,056,876 

1,357,760 

292 

164 

250 

Cultivators of special crops, market 

10,359 

5,026 

11,194 

2 

1 

2 

gardeners, etc. 



; 



Female landlords (both cultivating and nen -cultivating) appear to have 
more than doubled since 1911, having increased from 282,336 to 598,339 but 
this is only the result of the difference in classification of the khaikars of 
Kurnaun and of those holding direct from His Highness tha Maharaja of Tehri- 
Garhwal State as explained in paragraph 14 supra. The figures of tenants 
have been disturbed by the same factor. Agricultural labouiers have increased 
beyond the 1911 figures. 

As already mentioned taken as a whole female agriculturists have decreased 
by over a million since 1921 and are now slightly fewer than in 1911. Tenants 
(cultivating and non-cultivating) account for 59 per cent., agricultural labourers 
for 29 per cent., and 'landlords (cultivating and non-cultivating) for 11 per 
cent. ' 

Some 84 thousand females are engaged on stock-raising or work as herds- 
men, etc. The corresponding figure in 1921 was 139 thousand, and in 1911 it 
was 111 thousand, so there has been a very marked decline. 

Industry accounts for the next largest proportion nearly (13 per cent.) to 
agriculture. This, needless to say, does not represent organized industry, but 
the indigenous system. The industries at which the greater number of females 
Work are shown below together with the number per mille of all females engaged 
on industry, at each of the last three censuses : — 



Number of female workers. 

Number per mille of females 
engaged on all industries. 

Industry. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

All Industries . . 

901,845 

1,029,966 

1,208,172 

187,164 



i,ooo’ 

Cotton industry 

131,664 

216,305 

146 

210 

' 155 

Bice pounders and buskers, and flour 
grinders. 

120,138 

159,154 

227,568 

133 

154 

188- 

Scavengers 

113,223 

114,972 

123,012 

126 

112 


Manufacture and refining of vegetable oils 

105,203 

106,023 

112,519* 

117 


SHPl 

Washing and cleaning 

104,096 

96,853 

100,286 

115 

94 


Grain parchers, etc. 

73,358 

70,083 

90,699 

81 

68 

SHj 

Potters and makers of earthenware 

60,983 

57378 

73,125 

68 

56 

61 

Barbers, hairdressers, etc. . . 

50,544 

37,175 

66,722 

56 

36 

55 

Other industries .. .1 

142,636 

171,823 

227,077 

158 

167 

188 


•This includes mineral oils, but the figures for tbezn ore negligible. 


Agriculture. 


Pastur 
Indust i 
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tho occupations nt %vhicli women work most and least relatively to men, tege- 
thor with the corresponding figures for 1911. 


Occupation. 

Peinnlo worker* 

P<t 1,030 male 
workers. 

Occupation. 

l'oinnlo workers 
per 1,000 mnlo 
■workers. 

1931. 

1911. 

1931. 

191 1. 

CVIfatort of Inr • • 


‘170.500 

* . 

Wool indu stry 

6S7 

877 

Ki*'o p.iund-rs nmi liu«kers 

nmi 

13.735 

1.977 

Docket -makers find other industries 

628 

691 

flour grinders. 




of woody materials. 



Midwivr*. vaccinator*. etc. 

• • 

0,177 

5.605 

Dome die servico 

627 

752 

I jiibroiJorrni, etc. . . 

* • 

2.116 

736 

Public fores' . . 

1 

+5 

Collector* of forest produce 

• • 

1.401 

• • 

I/iw 

1 

8 

Dubr.1 in fodder for animals 

•• 

1.395 

9.*5 

Public ndminist ration 

9 

6 

Jtnjv% *»trinp, etc. 


1,264 

1.650 

Makers of sugar, etc. . . 

11 

42 







I-C'" 1 -* 

Tra lc in fuel . . 

*• 

1.173 

1.353 

Urokeroge, etc. 

15 

/- 43 

Grain pitvher*, r!o. . . 

• • 

1.133 

1.249 

Trade in mein* of transport 

17 

-S9 

V . 

Upholsterers, etc. 

" 

‘1,132 

Nil. 

Trui*)>ort (all kinds) .. 

26 

51 

Dealers in dairy product* 

% m 

1.115 

1.293 

Pro luction nnd transmission of 

•35 

14 





phv.'ieal force. 



Servant* in religion. rdifi.iv. 

do. 

‘ 1.0-59 

125 

Matter* of jewellery mid ornaments 

35 

47 

Sc.-NamEing 

• • 

1.031 

1.340 

Inmates of jails, nlnudioute.*, etc.. . 

36 

54 

Olh"r tvligiou* irnrker" 

•• 

*945 

331 

Trade in prveiou* stone*, rtc. 

•36 

143 

Han", ivory, lorn, rli*>!l, ote., 

work. 

*37? 

1.345 

Trade in skin*, etc. ... 

42 

134 

era (except buttons). 











Metal Industrie* 

46 

78 

Manufacture and refining of 

'•ejre. 

£45 

£93 




t-ibl" oils. 




Trade in pottery . . . . 

‘55 

366 

Washing and cleaning 

•• 

S35 

625 

Construction of mean* of transport 

•58 

22 

Dealers in other food-stuff* 

•• 

626 

934 

General storekeepers, etc. 

59 

78 

Acrieutturnl labourers 

>• 

623 

£45 

Trade in textiles .. .. 

63 

111 

Trade in thatch"" end other fon-it 

623 

, , 

Medical practitioner* . . 

66 

56 

pnMticp. 











Itutehera 

67 

165 

DvVtwn in common l)a»gi''s iuid 

697 

7SS 




small nrtieles. 




Ins! met ion .. .. 

76 

71 

Trade in bamboos and r.ine.t 

•• 

*653 

•• 

Trade in furniture 

91 

197 


•Tli" actual numbers turn very email. 

fin 1911 Army nurses warn included under this head, but in 1931 they went into Group 172 (under profes- 
sions and liberal arts). 


Lac-collccting is done entiroly hy females. Flour grinding by hand, always 
largely a fomalo occupation, iios boon made over almost oniircly to women, 
and so to a largo extont lias cmln oidery work. Collecting forest pro- 
duce, firewood, grass, reeds, etc,, lias always been largoly woman’s work, and 
soiling tlio same as well, though wlioroas more womon than mon have taken 
up soiling foddor for animals, moro fomales than males liavo given up soil- 
ing fuel including firewood, cowdung, etc. Rope and twine -making has 
always attracted moro womon than men though now moro mon and fewer 
women work at it. Women appear to have taken to upholstery work 
and tent-making sinco 1911 when nono wero returned at this occupation. 
The figures for other roligious workers and servants in religious edifices are 
small and nono too reliable. The change is insignificant. More women than 
men have abandoned tho occupations of scavenging and of tho manufacture 
and refining of vegetables oils. On the other hand moro females than males 
have taken up washing and cleaning. Agricultural laboiu’ers have increased 
by more males than females. Tho wool industry has lost far more females 
than males, and so strangely enough has domestic service. The occupations 
in which women workers are uncommon need no comment, the names of the 
occupations themselves explain tho position. 
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The following points may 1 be noted : — 

(1) Women, as is natural, are occupied in the simpler and lighter forms 
of employment. For instance, those, who work at agriculture 
neither dig nor plough, and those engaged on earthwork do not 
dig. Much of their work is carrying work and even then their 
-loads are usually lifted on to .their heads by the menfolk. 

(-2) Woinen workers form a valuable supplement in agriculture, and 
the numbers can be swelled at necessity very considerably, to 
shrink again when the need is past. 

(3) Women industrial workers are employed almost without exception 

under the old indigenous system. Organized industry has little 
or no attraction for them. (Vide paragraph 53 of Chapter I.) 

(4) There is no tendency for females to usurp the work of males in this 

province, a tendency so insistent in Western countries. Nor is 
there any likelihood of such a development for some time to come. 
The vast majority are married and mariied young. They have 
their domestic duties to perform and other work has to be done 
at home or nearby. Their general lack of education excludes 
them from engaging in any but the simplest forms of labour. 

, — 33. Most people follow more than one occupation from the point of view 
- of the scheme of classification. In many cases, however, combined cailingE 
which have been so analysed for purposes of the classification would normally 
be regarded as different aspects of the same calling. For instance, the land- 
lord who cultivates part of his estate and lets the rest, the cultivating and 
sub-letting tenant, the man who tans leather and makes shoes out of it, and 
the man who truthfully returned his occupations at this census as “ eTcka 
driver —horse-breaker . ” On the other hand there are many who follow dis- 
tinct occupations, such as grain-dealing and money-lending, cultivation and 
some cottage industry. Government service and cultivation. In this province 
there is only one really important combination of occupations and that is ag- 
riuclture (in some form or other) with any non-agricultural occupation. This 
combination may be divided into two, those for whom agriculture provides 
the principal source of income and those for whom it provides a subsidiary 
income to that derived from a non-agricultural occupation. Economically 
the former class is far more important in this province so in Provincial Table 
HI have been tabulated the subsidiary occupations of agriculturists. The 
latter have been divided into six classes, viz : — landlords who let their land, 
landlords who cultivate, tenants who sub-let, tenants who cultivate, agricul- 
tural labourers (including ploughmen), and cultivators of special crops, mar- 
ket gardeners, etc. As the non-agricultural income may, as a result of 
outside factors like the fall or rise of agricultural prices, become secondary to 
the non-agricultural income it is important to have statistics of those with a 
non-agricultural principal occupation and an agricultural subsidiary occupa- 
tion. The information is considered so important for this province that, with 
the agreement of the local Government, Imperial Table X has been expanded 
to show for each occupation in the classification scheme the numbers who 
returned such occupation as principal occupation with — 

(i) no subsidiary occupation of any kind, 

(ii) an agricultural subsidiary occupation, and 

(iii) a non-agricultural subsidiary occupation. 

This has made the table longer, but it is hoped that the extra informa- 
tion so provided will bo found of considerable assistance to economists in the 
province. 

34. In Subsidiary Tables 1(6) and H(6) will be found proportional figures 
showing the distribution of the subsidiary occupations rotuined botween the 
various orders of occupation, and between cities and the rest of the province, 
and the distribution by sub-classes for natural divisions, districts and states. 

Out of every 10,000 total population of the province as a whole including 
tho states, 4,174 wore returned as earners, and out of these .595 (or 14 per 
cent.) returned a subsidiary occupation. Of these 364, i.e., threo-fifths 
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returned an agricultural or pastoral head', which was only to bo expected from 
tho natu.ro of thoso heads ; 104 returned an industrial hoad ; 50 returned trado ; 
and 31 general labour. Tho bulk of subsidiary occupations wero naturally 
returned from outsido tho 23 cities of tho provineo, tho only exceptions being 
thoso who returned tho Army, and tho production and transmission of physical 
forco as thoir subsidiary’' occupations. 

Tlio proportions of oarnors by soxos who returned subsidiary occupations 
can be scon from tho following tablo : — 


Earners with— 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 


Per cent. 

Per cent-. 

Porcent. 

Total 

too 

too 

too 

Xo subsidiary occupation . . 

86 

85 

89 

An agricultural subsidiary 

8 

8 


occupation 

7 

A non-agricultural subsiding 

! 



occupation . . 

! 6 

7 

4 


Rolativoly fewer fomalcs roturnod subsidiary occupations and they 
returned proportionally loss of tho non-agricultural pursuits. 

As regards natural divisions the greatest proportions of earners who («) Bylocali.- 
roturnod subsidiary occupations are to bo found in Indo-Gangotic Plain East 
(209 per millo of earners), Sub-Himalaya East (1S2), Indo-Gangotic Plain 
Central (141). and tho Contra] India Plateau (140) whilst tho lowest was Indo- 
Gangotic Plain West (101). Tho district figures are nono toroliablo, for they 
reflect to a very largo extent tho views and personal zeal of tho local officials 
who wero responsible for t ho enumeration. Thoso factors ovon out in tho 
largor areas. 

35. Of tho 14,073,510 persons (malos 12,003,096, females 2,669, S14) Subsidiary 
who roturnod a purely agricultural head as principal occupation 12,514,584 occupations of 
(malos 10,149,G74, fomalos 2,364,910) returned no subsidiary occupation at agriculturists. 
all, 7.c., 85 per cent, (males S5, females S9). 

Below I givo for tho wliolo provineo including tho statos tho propor- 
tion of oarnors roturned under tho six agricultural heads who returned no 
subsidiary occupation, an agricultural , or a non-agricultural subsidiary 
occupation: — 


Xumbcr P'r millo of owners who returned subsidiary occupations — 


Occupation. 

Xono. 

• 

Agricultural. 

Kon-ngricultuml. 


Persons. 

JInles. 

Females. 

IVraona, 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Fcmnles 

All agricultural occupations . . 

853 

845 

8S5 | 

76 

76 

77 

71 

79 

38 

Xon-cultivating landlords 

537 

553 

793 

342 

370 

171 

71 

77 

31 

Cultivating landlords 

803 

802 

816 

147 

148 

139 

50 

50 

45 

Xon-cultivating tonnnts 

789 

770 

853 

145 

161 

92 

66 

69 

55 

Cultivating tenants 

854 

852 

870 

58 

56 

73 

83 

92 

57 

Agricultural labourers (including 
ploughmen). 

893 

8S3 

903 

77 

80 

72 

30 

37 

20 

Growers of special crops, market 
gardeners, otc. 

817 

803 

841 

130 

130 

129 

53 

62 

30 


Landlords taking ront roturnod tho groatost proportion of subsidiary 
occupations because many (especially males) dorivo incomo as well from 
thoir own cultivation as landlords or tenants. Noxt como thoso who re- 
turned sub-lotting thoir tonancios as thoir most profitable occupation, among 


" a «W* m only 0. 


53 
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whom many cultivate part of their holdings and others work as ploughmen 
or labourers. Agricultural labourers returned fewest subsidiary occupations 
by far the most frequent subsidiary occupation being that of cultivating 
tenant. Ploughmen mostly fall under this category. 

Cultivating tenants return the smallest proportion of agricultural sub- 
sidiary occupations, as is but natural ; it may also be noted that they return 
the greatest proportion of non-agricultural subsidiary occupations among 
both males and females. *' u 

Agricultural labourers return the lowest proportion of non-agricultural 
subsidiary occupations for each sex. 

36. Little need be said on this subject as the figures in Provincial Table 
XU are self-explanatory. 

Among non-cultivating landlords the chief subsidiary non-agricultural 
occupations are money-lending, grain-dealing and other forms of trade ; among 
cultivating landlords— the above occupations and in addition cattle-breeding, 
Government service and pensioners (the figures for blacksmiths and carpenters 
and for general labourers are swollen by the inclusion as landlords of tho 
khailcars of Kumaun and those who hold land direct from the State in Tehri- 
Garhwal) ; among non-cultivating tenants — trade, money-lending and grain- 
dealing, stock-raising, village artisans and priests ; among cultivating tenants 
— the above occupations and in addition general labourers, and a much larger 
proportion of village artisans such as blacksmiths, carpenters, barbers, oil- 
pressers, washermen, potters, etc.; among agricultural labourers — general 
labourers, cattle-breeders and milkmen, traders and village artisans ; and among 
market gardeners — traders and general labourers. 

37. Of all agriculturists the most important economically are the actual 
cultivators, especially the cultivating tenants. Below I give for cultivating 
owners and tenants proportional figures for subsidiary occupations bj natural 
divisions. 


Natural division. 

Cultivating landlords. 

Cultivating tenants. 

Number per mille of comers (principal 
occupation) who have— 

Number per mille earners (principal 
occupation) who have — 

No 

subsidiary 

occupation. 

An 

agricultural 

subsidiary 

occupation. 

A non- 
agricultural 
subsidiary 
occupation. 

No 

subsidiary 

occupation. 

An 

agricultural 

subsidiary 

occupation. 

Anon- 

agricultural 

subsidiary 

occupation. 

United Provinces (British territory) 

789 

161 

50 

853 

59 

88 

Himalaya, West 

893 

7 

100 

813 

24 

163 

Sub-HunalavB, West 

763 

204 

23 

874 

37 

89 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 

803 

173 

24 

897 

41 

62 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 

725 

241 

34 

857 

59 

84 

Central India Plateau 

617 

339 

44 

853 

44 

103 

East Satpuras 

817 

162 

21 

871 

67 

62 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

789 

185 

26 

818 

66 

I jo 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

681 

257 

62 

803 

108 

89 


Tho figures in the fourth and seventh columns (proportion of cultivators 
who have a non-agricultural subsidiary occupation) are of considerable import- 
ance in deter mining the economic condition of cultivators. (Vide page 46 of 
Chapter I.) These figures would have been greater but for the numerous agri- 
cultural heads of occupation and the fact that only the two main occupations 
were recorded. Nevertheless this affects the natural divisions much about the 
same and so the above figures illustrate the relative position in the different 

divisions. . . . , 

As regards cultivating landlords the high proportion with non-agncuiturai 
subsidiary occupations In Himalaya, West is due to tho inclusion of Jchaimrs 
and small landholders of Tchri-Garhwal State. Conditions in this natural 
division (and also in East Satpuras) aTo different from elsewhere in the prov- 
ince, there being no big landlords. Wc need consider those figures no further. 
The high proportion in Indo-Gangctic Plain East is, however, illuminating 
and largely explains tho high proportion of debt-free landlords in tliis natural 
division (vide the second tablo on pago 42 of Chaptor I). 
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Turning to cultivating tenants, tlio high proportion of non-agricultural 
occupations in Sub-Himalaya, East largoly oxplains the fact that in spito of tho 
groat donsity in population and tho increase therein hi the past decado, and 
tho fact that a largo proportion of tonants cultivate loss than the economic 
holding (vido page 45 of Chapter I). still thoro is in this natural division a larger 
proportion of unindebtod tonants than in Indo-Gangetic Plain, West whore 
tho avorago holding is well abovo tho oconomie holding, but subsidiary occupa- 
tions arc loss froquont. Tho chiof non-agricultural subsidiary occupations in 
Sub-Himalaya. East are — blacksmiths and carpontors, harbors, washormon, 
oil-prossors, stock-raising, gonoral labourers, potters, grain-dealers and othor 
traders, wcavors, fishennon and boatmon. Theso subsidiary sourcos of 
incomo and remittances from emigrants liavo made it possiblo for tho fami- 
lies of this natural division to mako cuds moot in spito of tho largo size of thoir 
families and thoir uneconomic holdings. Tho samo is true to a less extent of 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, East and Indo-Gangctic Plain, Central. 

From this stato of affairs it is evident, as mentioned on pago 48 of Chap- 
ter I, how important it is in this provinco to foster existing village industries 
and to introduce now ones in order to omploy tho 4 J idle months of the agricul- 
tural year and the othor intermittent spare timo of cultivators in subsidiary 
occupations wliicli can bo followed at homo, so augmenting tho family income. 

38. Bolow I give for tho provinco as a whole including tho statos, the 
proportion of earners by sox returning a non-agricultural principal occupa- 
tion who returned no subsidiary occupation, an agricultural subsidiary 
occupation, or a non-agricultural subsidiary occupation. 


I'.nrm'r* vi! !i n non-aarifttUuntl 
principnl .wtiji.it inn who 
n-tunirvl— 


1 

Malt'll. 

lVtnnlc'S, 

Tclat 

Per ctnl. 

Per etnl. 

Per c.nt. 

No mibiiilinty owunnl ion . . 
An agricultural uubiidinry oc. 
cupition. 

87 

£6 

93 

o 

10 

7 

A non-ngrioulturul Rilbvidinry 
oocuj'ition. 

A 

1 

4 

3 


Subsidiary 
occujiations of 
those who 
relumed non- 
agricultural 
principal 
occupations. 


Proportionally more persons returned no subsidiary occupation than in 
tho caso of agriculturists (S5 per cent, with no subsidiary occupation), moro 
returned an agricultural subsidiary occupation and fowor a non-agricultural. 

39. An attempt was mado at this census for the first time to collect Educated. 
statistics of tho educated unemployed, and tho results aro givon in Imperial unenmlonmr.ni 
Table XII. Tho return was confined to malos who could read and write P J 
English, and who woro out of employment and Booking it, or unsuitably omployod 
in view of their educat ional qualifications. Tho innovation failed* to a largo 
extent, as many pcoplo refused to fill in tho forms for various roasons, among 
which may bo mentioned tho following 

(1) Some thought it undignified to fill in the forms. 

(2) Others woro apathotic and thought that no good would rosult from 

so doing. 

(3) Congress was, at tho timo of tho Consus, omploying and paying as 

voluntoors many who would otherwise have boon unemployed. 

(4) Tho political boycott of tho Consus in gonoral was ospocially strong in 

towns wlioro most of tho oducatcd unemployed wore to be found. 

In some parts Congross voluntoors spread a rumour that this was a 
ruse on tho part of Govornmont to soouro tho names of those unem- 
ployed and so probably taking part in tho Civil Disobodienco 
jtfovoment, with a viow to barring thorn from futuro employment 
in Govornmont sorvico, or to moting them out punishment in some 
form or other later on. Another rumour had it that Government 
was trying to win over the unemployed by falsely raising their 
hopos of socuring employment. ,• * 

Tho return of those unsuitably omployed was not worth tabulating Those 
though after scrutiny and rejection of absurd entries tho number of those unsuitably 
who had passed tho S, L. C. or higher examination and returned obviously empldoyed. 
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APPENDIX A. 

A nolo on lho organized Industrial workers of Cawnpore City. 

1. Information concerning those employed in organized industries was collected 
for the whole of 'the province in a column introduced into the general schedule for the first 
time at < his census. Much t hought and energy was devoted to securing returns as exhaus- 
tive and accurate ns possible but after the enumeration, on account of the financial crisis 
and consequent retrenchment, it was reluctantly decided by the Government of India that 
this information should not he abstracted and tabulated. As, however, Cawnporo City 
(i.c. Cawnpore Municipality plus Cantonment) is t lie industrial centre of the province, 
I felt that at least- soino figures should be prepared for that area. Below arc produced the 
few figures it was financially possible to abstract. In considering them it must bo borne 
in mind that- they are the figures for persons who were enumerated within t-ho limits of 
Cawnpore Municipality and Cantonment on t he night of Fohruary 20, 1 931. As such they 
exclude many who reside outside the city anti work in factories or other industrial con- 
cerns either in or on the outskirts of the City, and so lho figures arc lower than those of 
“ Greater Cawnpore,” c.g. the railway workshops arc situated at- Juhi outside municipal 
and cantonment limits, the water-works and many brickworks arc likewise outside, and 
many of those employed therein live outside the city proper. 

2. For the purposes of this enquiry workers in organized industries wore defined by 
the Government of India ns those persons (including managers, clerks, operatives, and work- 
people of all kinds) who arc employed by ot her persons or by a company or firm, and paid 
wages for the work they do, and who work together with others similarly employed and 
paid. The minimum number of employees in one company or concern in tlio case of these 
figures for Cawnpore was taken as 20. It was further laid down that if the owner himself 
worked in the concern in any capacity he too would he included. Immature operatives 
were defined ns thoso under 17 years of age. The differences between the definitions here 
used and those of the Indian Factories Act referred to iti paragraph it 3 of Chapter I must 
be home in mind when comparing the figures. 

3. Table I shows by sex the numbers employed in each industry (i) in supervisory and 
welfare work (by race); and (ii) ns operatives adult and immature (tlio latter being under 
17 years of age). 

Tad nr J. 


Industrial community enumerated in Cau-nporc City distributed by industry, race and sex* 




Supervisory and welfare staff. 


Operatives.t 




























Industry. 

Indians. 

Others. 

Adult. 

Immature.} 






Vo- 

males. 


rs 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fo- 

males. 

Males. 

Fo. 

males. 

1 

2 

3 

D 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

All Industries 

2.318 

2 

60 

1 

20,255 

•159 

1,019 

7 

23,652 

469 

1. 

Dairy farms , . , . 

9 

. • 

. . 


65 

• . 

8 


82 

• . 

2. 

Grass farms 

1 

. • 

. . 


5 

. . 

• • 


6 

• , 

3. 

Lao cultivation 

3 

. • 

* * 


2 

. • 

. • 


5 

• • 

4. 

Cotton weaving mills 

1.002 

1 

16 


11,955 

162 

539 

6 

13,512 

169 

5. 

Cotton carpet factories 

1 

• • 

• • 


19 

• • 

• • 


20 

• . 

6. 

Jufo weaving mills. . 

7 

• • 

• • 


183 

2 

15 


205 

2 

7. 

Woollen mills . . . . 

275 

. . 

35 


1,467 

118 

105 


1,832 

118 

8. 

Dye works 

1 

M 

• . 


86 

.• 

• • 


87 

• , 

9. 

Cotton printing works 



•• 


2 

• • 

• * * 


2 

. . 

to. 

Leather and loathor dyoing 
works. 

192 

l 

4 


1,396 

86 

66 


1,658 

87 

11. 

Saddlery and harness factories 

15 

• • 

1 


48 

23 

1 


65 

23 

12. 

Brush factories 

5 

• * 

• • 


26 

• • 

4 


35 

• . 

13. 

Timber yards 

2 

•• 



18 

•• 

•• 


20 

• * 


* For aatos on :ndajtriai figaroj for tho province os a whole soo paragraph 53 of Chapter I, 
f Thoso aro all Indian. j Under 17 years of ago. 


Introductory. 


Definition of 

organized 

industry. 


Distribution by 
industries. 
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Table. I. 

Industrial community enumerated in Gawnpore Oily distributed by industry, race and 

sex* — ( concluded). 


Industry. 


Supervisory and wolfaro staff. 

Oporativost. 

Total. 


Indians. 

Others. 

Adult. 

Immature;. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males . 

Halos 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

malos. 

Malos. 

Fe- 

males. 

■ 

Fo* 

males. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

14. Sawmills 

• . 

• • 

■ • 

. . 

• • 

5 

• • 

•• 

a 

m 

•• 

1 5. Iron and stool works 


29 




205 


6 

m 

SI 

•• 

1 6. Iron piping, machinery and ongi- 

74 

, . 



640 

1 

59 


■773 

1 

neering workshops. 












17. Brass, copper, bronze and 

tin 

1 




3 

■ • 

« • 

•• 

4 

•• 

foundries. 












18. Briolc works 

• • 

41 

•• 



453 

•• 

23 


517 

•• 

19. Sodawater factories 

. . 

1 

• . 



3 




4 

•• 

20. Ice factories 

. . 

7 




51 

• • 

•• 

• • 

58 

•• 

21. Oilmills 

• . 

84 

• • 



440 

22 

40 


564 

22 

22. Soap faatories . . 


1 




4 

•• 

•• 

• • 

5 

» • 

23. Chomioals, drugs, antiseptic and 

19 




42 

1 

• • 

. .. 

61 

1 

pharmaceutical works generally. 








' 



24. Flour mills 

. . 

93 

• • 


1 

416 

33 

53 

• • 

562 

. 34 

25. Biscuit factories . . 

.. 

• • 

■■ 



2 

•• 


• • 

2 

, • • 

26. Bakeries, oonfeotionery 

and 

10 

# , 



13 

.. 

• • 

• • 

23 

• • 

oliooolate factories. 






1 




206 

2 

27. Sugar factories and rofinerios . . 

63 

• * 



141 

2 

2 

• • 



28. Distilleries 

, , 

1 

. . 



13 

. •• 

i 

• • 

15 

* * 

29. Tobacoo, snuff, Hri and oigarcttc 

15 




37 

. . 

5 

• • 

57 

• • 

factories. 










8 


30. IVator works 

• • 

1 




7 

• • 

* ' 




3 1 . Boot and shoe factories 


22 




576 

3 

3 


601 

3 

32. Hosiery factories . . 


3 

• • 



57 

2 

3 


63 

2 

33. Tailoring works 


21 

•• 



42 


4 


67 


34. Furniture factories. . 


2 

• • 



30 




32 


35. Tent factories 


. ■ 

• • 



48 


1 


49 


36. Limo works 


31 

# . 



152 


18 


201 


37. Bicycle works 


10 

# , 



28 


2 


40 


38. Motor car works (including motoi 

11 

, , 



32 


•• 

i 

43 

1 

cycles). 








aa 


1,446 


39. Railway works 


174 

• . 



1,226 






40. Eloctrio light and power works 

25 

-• 

3 


118 


3 


149 


41. Printing presses .. 


49 

. « 



145 


12 


zuo 







iHBI 





14 


42. Electro-plating . . • 

•• 

• 3 

•• 


1 

11 




1 


43. Makers of jcwellory, gold 

and 

# , 


■ 

1 : 

1 






silver omamcntR, etc. 










5 


44. Motor transport 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1 

• • 

4 






45. Tramways 


10 


• . 

, • 

32 




42 


45. Unspecified 


4 

•• 

•• 

•• 

6 

4 



10 

4 


•‘For notes on Industrial figures for ttio province oa a wholo sec paragraph 53 “J^l) n P tcr r - 
tTheso arc all Tndisn. JUndcr 17 years of ago. 
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The only important figures are those for cotton mills including ginning, baling, spin- 
ning and weaving (13,681) ; woollen mills (2,000)'; leather and leather-dyeing works (1,745); 
and railway workshops (1,446). The figure for cotton mills is far lower than those shown 
on pages 22 and 28 of the Annual Reports on the working of the Indian Factories Act for 
1930, -due -par tly -to the -fact that the latter figures are for -the whole of Cawnpcrte district, 
and partly to the boycott that was in progress at the time of the enumeration. Never- 
theless a considerable increase is shown under this head since 1921. 

The number employed in woollen mills shows a marked decline. 

Of every 1,000 operatives 932 are male adults, 21 are female adults and 47 are boys 
aged less than 17 years. 

For further information on this subject the reader is referred to the Annual Reports 
on the working of the Endian Factories Act. 

4. The next table shows the birthplaces of these industrial workers, keeping the 
supervisory and welfare staff separately from the operatives. 


Table II. 

Industrial community enumerated in Cawnpore City distributed by birth-place. 

{a) Males. 


Birth-place. 

Mature of work. 

Birth-place. 

. - . 

Nature of work. 

Supervisory and 
welfare. 

Operatives. 

Supervisory and 
welfare. 

Operatives. 

Actuals. 

Percent- 
age of 
total. 

Actuals. 

Percent- 
age of 
total. 

Actuals. 

Percent- 
age of 
total. 

Actuals. 

Percent- 
age of 
total. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 

2,378 

100-0 

21,274 

ico-o 

III. — Best of United 










Provinces— ( condd.). 





I. — Cawnpore district 

1J31 

51-8 

10,998 

51-7 

Snltanpur 

22 

0-9 

269 

1-3 

(a) Municipality . . 

1,159 

48-8 

10,334 

48-6 

Partabyorh 

21 

0-9 

432 

2-0 

lb) Rest of district 

72 

3-0 

664 

3-1 

Bara Bonki 

31 

1-3 

586 

2-7 

II. — Contiguous dis- 

423 

17-8 

4,299 

20-2 

Other districts 

106 

4-5 

682 

3*2 

tricts. 















States .. 


, . 

8 

o-o 

TTnao . . 

139 

5-8 

1,858 

8-7 











IV. — Contiguous 

77 

3-2 

221 

VO 

Fatehpur 

94 

4-0 

570 

2-7 

provinces and 










states. 





Hamirpur 

30 

1-3 

211 

1*0 

Bihar and Orissa .. 

11 

0-4 

53 

0-3 

Jalaun 

20 

0-8 

274 

1-3 

Central Provinces 



7 

o-o 






and Berar. 





Etawnh 

42 

1-8 

181 

0-8 











Delhi . . 

7 

0-3 

9 

o-o 

Farrrikhabad 

67 

2-8 

399 

1-9 











'Punjab 

38 

1-6 

45 

0-2 

Harriot 

31 

1-3 

806 

3-8' 











Central India Agency 

2 

0-1 

30 

o-i 

III. — Best of UnUcd 

S02 

21-1 

5,647 

26-5 






Provinces. 





Rajputana Agency 

3 

0M 

1 

o-o 

British districts . . 

502 

21-1 

5,639 

26-5 

Gwalior 

14, 

0-6 

52 

0-3 

.Agra .. 

20 

0-8 

109 

0-5 

Other States 

2 

o-i 

24 

0-1 

Bareilly 

11 

0-5 

231 

l'l 

F . — Other provinces 

64 

2-7 

97 

0-5 






and states. 





Allahabad 

36. 

1-5 

328 

1-5 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 

•• 

•* 

3 

o-o 

Jhansi 

8 

0-3 

203 

1-0 

Bengal. . 

48 

2-0 

56 

0-3 

Jaunpur 

9 

0-4 

312 

1-5 

Bombay 

7 

0-3 

17 

o-i 

Basti 

2 

0-1 

139 

0-7 

HlUlQ&t % • » 

I 

o-o 

1 

o-o 

Luoknow 

60 

2-5 

495 

2-3 

Madras 

6 

0-3 

6 

0-0 

Rae Bareli 

104 

4*4 

872 

4-1 

States . . 

2 

0-1 

14 

0M 

- Sitapnr 

10 

0-4 

400 

1-8 

VI. — Outside India 

81 . 

3-4 

12 

0-1 

Fyzahad 

35 

1-5 

245 

1-2; 

Nepal 

33 

1-4 

12 

0-1 

Gonria 

27 

1-1 

336- 

1-6 

1 

-Elsewhere 

48 

2-0 




Birth-place of 

industrial 

community. 
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(6) Females. 


Birth-place, 

Nature of work. 

Birth-place. 

Natnro of work. 

Supervisory and 
welfare. 

Operatives. 

Superv.soiy and 
welfare. 

Operatives. 

Actuals. 

Percent- 
age of 
total. 

Actuals. 

Percent- 
age of 
total. 

Actuals. 

Percen- 
tage of 
total. 

Actual". 

Pcrcon. 
tago of 
total. 

1 

2 

3 

a 

5 

I . 

2 

3 

n 

5 

Total . . 

3 

100-0 

466 


III. — Host of United 

1 

33-3 

86 

18S 






Provinces. 





1. — Cawnpore dis- 

2 

6 6"6 

156 

33‘4 

Allahabad 

, . 

. , 

7 

1-5 

trict. 





Mirznpur ' 

. , 

. . 

6' 

1-3 






Jaunpur 

, . 

, . 

8 

i-7 

(a) Municipality . . 

2 

66-6 

HO 

30-0 

Lucknow 

1 

33-3 

9 

1*9 






Bao Bareli 

. . 

• • 

17 

3-7 

( 6 ) Beat of district 



16 

3-4 

Gonda 

, , 

, . 

7 

1-5 





46' 4 

Other districts ., 

. , 

. , 

32 

6-9 

II. — Contiguous dis - 

• . 

. • 

216 

IV.— Contiguous 

. . 

. . 

5 

1-1 

tricts. 





provinces and 










states. 





Unao 


, , 

61 

13-1 

Central Provinces 

, . 

• . 

4 

0-9 

Fatehpur 


, , 

49 

10-5 

and Bcrar. 





Hamirpur 


, , 

16 

3-4 

States 

. . 

/ * ' 

I 

0-2 

Jalnun 



11 

2-4 

V. — Other provinces 

. . 


3 

0-6 

Etawah 


, , 

9 

1-9 

and states. 





Farrulthabad 


, . 

38 

. 8-2 

Bengal 

. . 

. . 

1 

0-2 

Hardoi 



32 

6-9 

Bombay 

■ * 

• * 

2 

0-4 


Slightly over half the mala workers of both classes were born in Cawnpore district, 
the bulk of them actually within municipal limits. Contiguous districts supplied one-sixth 
of the supervisory and welfare workers and one-fifth of the operatives ; of these Tlnao 
provided one-third of the former and over two-fifths of the latter. 

Other districts of the province supplied over one-fifth of the supervisory and welfare 
male staff and over one-quarter of the male operatives ; Oudh (especially Rae Bareli) and ' 
the eastern districts figuring very prominently. 

Altogether nine-ten :hs of the supervisory and welfare male staff were born in the 
province and no less than 98 • 4 per cent of the male operatives. 

As regards females the actual figures are very small. Only one-third of the operatives 
were born in the district of Cawnpore, the majority of these within municipal limits. The 
lower percentage of female than male operatives born in the district is presumably due to 
marriage immigration. This is borne o'ut by the fact that nearly half the female operatives 
come from neighbouring districts. The whole of the United Provinces claims 98 ‘3 por 
cent, of the female operatives, practically the same as in the case of males. 

It is obvious that Cawnpore can still secure all the industrial labour it requiros 
from within the province. 

5. Table ITT shows the distribution of the industrial community by race, tribe or caste. 

Table HI. 

Industrial community enumerated in Cawnpore City distributed by race , tribe or caste. 


(a) Males. 



Nature of work. 


j Nature of work. 

Baco, tribe or caste. 

.Supervisory and 
welfare. 

Operatives. 

Bace, tribo or caste. 

Supervisory end 
welfare. 

Operatives. 

Actuals. 

Percent- 
age of 
total. 

Actuals. 

Percent- 
age of 
total. 

Actuals. 

Percent- 
age of 
total. 

Actuals. 

Percent- 
age of 
total. 












- ■ — 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

B 

a 

Total 

Ahir 

Brahman 

Ohamar 

European 

Indian Christian . . 
Jnlalin 

Kcelihi 

Kahnr 

Knyrutlia 

2J7S 

52 

561 

29 

60 

7 

I 

10 

24 

555 

100-0 

2-2 

23-6 

1-2 

2-5 

0-3 

0- o 

0*4 

1- 0 
23-3 

21,274 

483 

2,048 

2,923 

10 

225 

241 

254 

206 

1,19 

100-0 

■ 2-3 
9*6 
13-7 
0-0 
1-1 
1-1 
1-2 
1-0 
5-6 

KJmtlri 

Kori . . 

Lodh 

Mughal 

Posi . . 

Palhan 

Rajput 

Saiyid . . 

Shaikh. . 

Vaishyo 

Others* 

65 

37 

9 

26 

11 

164 

202 

71 

333 

74 

87 

2- 7 
1-6 

0- 4 

1- 2 
0-4 
6-9 
8-5 

3- 0 
14-0 
3-1 
3-7 

114 

2,717 

243 

86 

483 

1,391 

781 

640 

5,073 

262 

1,904 

0- 5 
12-8 

1- 2 

0- 4 

2- 3 
6-5 

3- 7 
3-0 

23-8 

1- 2 
9-0 


• Includes castes for which the figures in both columns are leas than 1 por cent. 
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(6) FensJ&j. 


* 

Nature of work. 



| 




ico, tribo or caste. 

Supervisor}’ and 
welfare. 

Operatives, 

Race, tribo or caste. 



*. v *?. , 


Percent- 


Percent- 







Actuals. 

ago of 

Actuals. 

nee of 



\ctuil-. 

cl 


i ; <• 



total. 


total. 




total. 


w.;-.. 

1 

2 

3 

n 

5 

, 

2 

3 

/ 

5 

Total 

3 

100-0 

466 

100-0 

Kori . . 





15*5 

2*4 

1*5 

1*1 

1*5 

C’2 

ibnnri 



33 

7*1 

Lolmr 

Mnllnh 

•• 


• • 

H 

7 

hamnr .. i 

, , 

, , 

7? 

17*0 

Maniliar 



• « 

5 

>arzi . . 


, , 

9 

1*9 

Muclial 




7 

lom (plains) 

, . 

. . 

25 

5-3 

Pasi 




29 

European . » 

1 

33*3 

2 

0*4 

Pat ban 


" 1 

33*3 

7 

1*5 

rlian Christian . . 



11 

2*4 

Foivid 


3 

0*6 

Cnchhi 

, , 


7 

1*5 

Shaikh 


I 

33-3 

34 

7*3 

lavastha 

, . 


16 

3-4 

Othors* 


. . 

• * 

84 

18-0 

vilQtllc • • 

• • 

* * 

II 

2-4 







Of tho male supervisory and wolfiio workois Brahmans and Knyasthas each amount 
9 nearly ono quarter ; Shaikhs, Knjputs and Pnthans aio also prominont ; these fivo castos 
otwoon thorn claim just over throo-quartcis of tho total. As regards male operatives Shaikhs 
ro by far tho most numerous, amounting to noarly ono quarter of tho total ; thon come 
hamars (leather-workors), Ivoris (weavers), Brahmans, Pnthans and Knyasthas ; theso six 
nstos botwoen them claim nearly lliroo quartors of tho total. Tho considorablo percontago 
f Brahmans (0 * G) is notoworllij* ; also tho fact that throa-tonths of tho operatives are un- 
ouchablcs. Only a further 0-3 por cent, belong to tho doprossed but touchabh classes. 

As regards the threo fomalos employed in supervisory or wolfaro work ono is a 
Juropoan, ono a Saij*id and ono a Shaikh. 

Of tho fomaio operatives Koris (weavers) aro most numerous (1S*5 por cont.) followed 
>y Chamnrs (17*0 per cent.). 

It is noteworthy that noarly throe-fifths of tho fcmalo operatives belong to untouch- 
.blo castes. Hrro again onlj* a further 0*2 por cont. of thorn belong to castos which aro 
ouchable but doprossed. 


Males. 


Females, 


• Includes castes lor which tho fijurcs in both columns aro less than 1 por cont. 
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Ho succeeded in destroying his rivals only to find that he could obtain quicker and more 
substantial roturns for his invested money from his original business of money-lending. 
So he gave up the carpot business which he had ruined. 

Amroha also produces durries, but hero again the output has seriously declined owing 
to the cheapness and better appearance of the machine-made article. In this industry prices 
were low due to individual undercutting and lack of advertisement, and the present product 
is nothing liko so good as in tho past. The workmanship is poorer and grows worse with a 
decreasing demand. Anilino dyes have been substituted for vegetable dy'es with the result 
that the colouring is neither so good nor so lasting as hitherto. Caps embroidered with 
silk and gold were formerly exported from Amrolia in large quantities especially to Lahore 
and Amritsar. Tho demand has declined partly as a result of tho fez becoming more 
fashionable and partly because of their costliness. Monoy-lcnders have played havoc in this 
industry’ also. Embroidered waistcoats are still fashionable and in demand. Silk 
embroidery’ was formerly carried on in the zenanas on a considerable scale. Cloth was 
embroidered and stocked for salo or exported, likewise saris and dresses. How this is only 
done to order and the industry' has greatly' declined, partly because the workmanship has 
deteriorated and designs have grown poorer lacking the incentive of a brisk demand in the 
absence of advertisement and marketing facilities. Another small industry in Amroha was 
the making of brass fittings for carts and palanquins. Only 15 years ago there were 
many as 30 shops employing 150 workers, now there aro ten shops employing 30 workers. 
Tho decline is in part duo to the advent of trains and motor lorries. Marriage parties usually 
travel by' thoso now and so do zamindars. In village Itahrai a famous glass industry 
flourished 25 years ago, which has completely disappeared duo to imported articles from 
Bombay* and Japan, and from other nearer centres. This local industry disappeared by 
degrees. One manufacturer bought some land with his savings and finding that it paid 
better than glass-making abandoned the latter completely’. Others followed his example, 
but at first retained glass-making ns a subsidiary source of income. Ultimately they 
abandoned it altogether in favour of agriculture. 

The one industry* which continues to flourish in Moradabnd is brassware, which 
extended its foreign markets very* considerably ns a result of tho publicity it was given at 
tho Wembley* Exhibition. Electrical machinery is now being used to fashion the vessels 
and it is reported that mass production methods aro resulting in a deterioration from the 
high standard of tho liand-madc products. Sheet brass from outside is displacing bharat 
brass or the brass formerly bought from pedlars and villagers. Kalai (tinning) is being 
displaced by “yellow polish.” These changes are causing a reduction in the number of people 
employed in tho industry. 

Other small industries which are fast disappearing in tho Moradabad district are the 
making of swoids in Moradabad City, dholaks (a musical instrument) and pottery in 
Amroha, combs and other horn articles in Sarabhal. 

Etawah reports that whereas thirty' years ago almost every' village had its shoemaker, 
oil pressor, cloth weaver, Charaor, etc., owing to the supply of machine-made articles at 
cheaper rates such village artisans are becoming fewer and fewer and are taking to agri- 
culture for a livelihood. Glass bangles aro still made in Bidhuna tahsil but the industry is 
not doing at all well. Etawah silk and cotton cloth is said to have some reputation at 
present in the market. 

Tho phul ware industry is still carried on at Turtipar in Ballia district. Phul is a 
special alloy of copper and tin and certain other metals. The actual composition is gene- 
rally a well guarded secret. As the proportion of copper increases the quality of the 
phul deteriorates, and becomes in turn hula, sau-saiais (127), bedha and kansa. Sau-satais 
is a speciality' of Turtipar and is said to include some silver in its composition. Phul ware 
is produced by casting tho metal in earthen pots and turning and polishing the rough ware 
on crude lathes. Turtipar also produces some well-known brassware. Both industries 
are at present suffering acute depression. 

The Kumhars of village Nagpur (tahsil Basra), in addition to their ordinary produc- 
tions, make polished earthenware jars which are used for storing jam and pickles. These 
jars are decorated with geometrical designs or flowers and the art has been handed down 
from generation to generation in these families. They also prepare earthenware wall 
brackets on which to put ornaments, often adorning them with figures chiselled out of the 
earthenware. The industry' is declining and has only been kept alive so long through the 
local fairs at which they are sold. Some are sent to neighbouring districts. 

Sikandarpur is the centre of a perfume industry which employs the usual indigenous 
methods. Keora, chameli, beta and roses are grown locally and the leaves interpressed with 
til seeds. The oil is then pressed out and scent prepared therefrom. This industry is 
reported to be losing ground in the face of competition from imported chemically-prepared 
perfumes. 

Sahatwar has a cottage industry* of making palanquins. They are made of semar 
wood and noted for their lightness, strength and artistic designs. 

Garhwal reports that cotton growing and spinning has died out completely in 
last 50 years in the face of outside competition. The preparation of jute was aim*. 


Etaicah district. 


Ballia district. 
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hereditary occupation of the Khasiyas living in Rath and Chandpur , but they now look down 
upon this occupation and it is consequently dying out. Another local industry which is 
disappearing is the manufacture of wooden cooking and drinking utensils, as a result 
of the import of metal wares. Basket-making is also dying as a result of outside com- 
petition. 

Crude glass phials are made in the Rao Bareli district for containing Ganges water 
which the pilgrims to Dalmau take back to their homes and which others carry away for 
sale in this and other districts. Domestic utensils are made from kaskut (a bronze alloy) 
for local sale. A curious product is iron nut-crackers. The fine muslim weaving of Jais, 
Nasirabad and other placos is now reported to bo extinct, as a result of the spread 
of the cheaper machino-mado varieties. Jais was in the past very famous for this 
industry. 

Weaving has much declined in the face of cheap imported machine-made cloth. 
Tanda is still the centre of this industry. The cloth is also dyed or printed and exported, 
mainly to Nepal where the Tanda people have some nine regular shops in which 76 to 80 
emigrants from Tanda permanently reside and work. Steel trunks are made in and 
exported from Fyzabad City, likewise phul ware (mostly gagaias). 

The Chippis of Katra are still famous for calico printing and chintz stamping and 
export the finished products to Nopal. Calico printing is also carried on at Tulshipur, 
Balrampur and Colonelganj, but at Gonda it is fast disappearing. Gadarias make blan- 
kets and lois (a light kind of blanket). The phul ware industry at Khargupur iB flourishing 
but produces only ordinary articles suitable for village consumption. The export to sur- 
rounding districts is considerable. The Chhais collect catechu in large quantities, both 
men and women work on the trees, and export it to Cawnpore. 

Bankas grass, found in the forest near the hills, is cut every year by thousands of 
labourers, brought into various centres such as Kawapur, Tulshipur, and Pachpeiwa, tied 
into bundles and exported to paper mills. Pativa fibre is pressed and exported irom 
Colonelganj and Nawabganj. 

Cloth weaving as a co.tage industry in Bahraich is reported to have declined as a 
result of the cheap imported machine-made article. Calico printing has declined for a 
similar reason. 

Kaisarganj and Nanpaxa tahsils still make good printed razais (quilts) some of which 
are exported to Nepal. Gadarias weave some blankets but not enough to supply even 
local needs. This industry might expand under organization. Phul ware is made in 
Bahraich and Bhinga and the industry is said to be flourishing and capable of expansion. 
There has been a slump in the better kinds of earthenware plattors made by Kumhars 
owing to the decline in the practice of giving feasts in connexion with religious and social 
ceremonies. Babka grass is made into ropes and exported. Palwa fibre is pressed and 
exported. 


Nearly all districts comment on the decline in the indigenous sugar industry. Fac- 
tories have replaced the village workers and the upper classes seem to prefer the imported 
Java sugar. Flour mills have replaced hand grinding in most towns though the women 
still grind by hand in the rural areas. 
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Subsidiary Table I. — General distribution of occupation, 
(a) Earners (principal occupation) and working dependents. 



Number 

per 

10,000 

Number per 1 
mille recorded— I 



Numhei 
per < 

Number per 
mille recorded— 









Class, sub-class, and order. 

of 



Class, sub-class, and order. 


of 

In 

Else- 

total 

In 

Else- 



total 


popu- 

lation. 

cities. 

where. 



popu- 

lation. 

cities. 

where. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

I 

2 

3 

4 

Non-working dependents 

5,132 

60 

| 

940 

1 

[ 27. Trade in wood 

28. Trade in metals 

•• 

2 

* 

222 

389 

778 

611 

All occupations 

4,868 

; 40 

960 

29. Trade in pottery, bricks and 
tiles 

* 

128 

872 

(i) Earners (principal occupation) 

4,174 

45 

955 

30. Trade in chemical products 

• . 

i 

182 

818 

(ii) Working dependents 

694 

9 

991 

31. Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. 

• • 

4 

266 

734 




32. Other trade in foodstuffs 

. . 

168 

177 

883 

A. — ■PaoDucrnoN of saw mate- 

3,704 

7 

993 

I 33. Trade in clothing and toilet axti- 

3 

275 

725 

RIALS. 




cles. 



500 

500 




34. Trade in furniture 

. . 

I 

I. Exploitation of animals and 

3,703 

7 

993 

35. Trade in building materials 

. . 

• 

503 

497 

vegetation. 



36. Trade in means of transport. 

. . 

5 

126 

874 




37. Trade in fuel 

. . 

9 

149 

851 

1 

1 

1 

P* 

3,698 

7 

993 

38. Trade in articles of luxury and 




(a) Cultivation 

3,574 

7 

993 

thoso pertaining to letters and 


145 

855 

(6) Cultivation of special crops .. 

6 

175 

825 

the arts and sciences 

. . 

6 

(c) Forestry 

6 

70 

930 

39. Trade of other sorts 

, . 

9 

310 

690. 

(d) Stock-raising 

112 

16 

984 






(e) Raising of small animals and 

e 

133 

867 



91 

255 

745 

insects. 




C. — Public administration and i 

2. Fishing and hunting 

5 

112 

888 

LIBERAL ARTS. 





IT. — Exploitation of minerals 

1 

78 

922 

VI. — Public force 


20 

407 

593 

3. Metallic minerals 


m * 

m , 

40. Army . . 

. , 

7 

650 

350 

4. Ron-metallic minerals . . 

1 

78 

922 

41. Navy 

42. Air Force 

' * 

© 

# m 

l’,000 

B. — Fuepakation Arm supply of 

807 

122 

878 

43. Police 

• . 

13 

264 

736 

MATERIAL SUBSTANCES. 




VII. — Public administration 

• . 

16 

268 

732 

III. — Industry — . . 

537 

97 

903 

44. Public administration 

• • 

16 

268 

732 

5. Textiles 

6. Hides, skins and hard materials 

101 

112 

888 

VIII. — Professions and liberal arts 

• . 

55 

196 

804 

from the animal kingdom 

19 

150 

850 




162 

838* 

7. Wood • • « . • • 

37 

84 

916 

45. Religion . . 

. , 

27 

8. Mfitols . • • ■ • s 

22 

145 

855 

46. Law 

. . 

5 

394 

606 

9. Ceramics 

41 

60 

940 

47. Medicine . . 


6 

194 

806 

10. Chemical products, properly 



48. Instruction 


10 

219 

781 

so-call-d and analogous 

47 

42 

958 

49. Letters, arts and sciences (other 


166 


. 11. Food industries 

68 

73 

927 

than 44). 

, , 

7 

834 

12. Industries of dress and the toilet 

129 

85 

915 






13.. Furniture industries .. 

14. Building industries 

15. Construction of means of trans- 

* 

8 

527 

275 

473 

725 

D. — Miscellaneous 

IX. — Persons living on their income 

• * 

266 

169 

831 

port. • • • • • • 

* 

629 

371 

. , 

5 

360 

640 

15. .Production and transmission of 

* 

593 

407 






physical force 




50. Persons living principally 

on 


360 

640 

17. Miscellaneous and undefined in- 




their income 

. . 

5 

dustries .. 

64 

131 

869 

X. Domestic service 


98 

203 

797 

IV . — Transport 

41 

312 

688 

51. Domestic service 


98 

203 

797 

18. Transport hy air 


, , 

. , 






19. Transport by water 

3 

140 

860 

XI. — Insufficiently described occu - 1 




20. Transport by road 

23 

280 

720 

potions .. 

. . 

121 

145 

855 

21. Transport by rail .. 

13 

411 

589 






22. Fost office, telegraph and tele- 

2 

348 

652 

| 52. General terms which do not in- 




' phone services 




dicate a definite occupation. 


121 

145 

855 

F. — Trade 

220 

147 

853 

XII. — UnjrrodtKlive 


42 

131 

• 869 

23. Banks, establishments of credit. 








exchange and insurance 

7 

184 

81 6 

53. Inmates of jails, asylums and 




24. Brokerage, commission and ex- 




alms houses 

. . 

7 

501 

499 

port »• • • • . 

1 

311 

689 

54. Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes 

• . 

34 

51 

949 

25. Trade in textiles 

12 

261 

739 

1 55- Other unclassified non-proauc- 1 




25. Trade in skins, leather and furs 

1 

189 

811 

tive industries. * . . 

• • 

a 

* * 

1,000 


* Indicates that the number per 10,000 of population does not exceed 0*5. 
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CHAPTER vnr. — OCCUPATION, 


Subsidiary Table I. — General distribution of occupation — (concluded). 
(6)— Earners as subsidiary occupation. 


r 

Number 

Number per millo 
recorded — 



Numbei 

per 

Number per millo 
recorded — 


per 





10,000 


nKH 

Class, sub-class, and order. 

10,000 
of total 
popula- 
tion. 

In cities. 

Elso- 

whoro. 


Class, sub-class, and ordor. 

of total 
popula- 
tion. 


Else- 

where. 

1 

2 

3 

a 

1 

2 


4 

All occupations (Earners as subsidiary 

595 

17 

983 






occupation). 




30. 

Trade in chemical products 

* 

64 

936 





31. 

Hotels, cafes. restaurants, etc. . . 

* 

22 

978 

A. — Production of haw materials 

366 

12 

988 

32. 

0 thcr trade in foodstuffs 

35 

23 

977 





33. 

Trade in clothing and toilet arti- 

* 

263 

737 

I. — Exploitation of animals and 

364 

12 

m 


cles. 



7 90 

vegetation. 




34. 

Trade in furniture . . 

* 

210 





35. 

Trade in building materials 

* 

222 

778 

1. Pasture and agriculture 

364 

12 

988 

36. 

Trade in moans of transport . . 

1 

49 

951 

(a) Cultivation 

340 

12 

988 

37. 

Trade in fuel 

2 

47 

953 

(6) Cultivation of special crops 

3 

27 

973 

38. 

Trade in articles of luxury and 




(c) Forestry 

1 

1 

959 


those pertaining to letters and 

1 

10 

9S0- 

Id) Stock-raising 

20 

8 

992 


the arts and sciences 

(e) Raising of small animals and in- 




39. 

Trade of otiier sorts. . 

1 

64 

936 

B6cts • • . • • i 

* 

. , 

1,000 






2. Fishing and hunting 

2 

14 

986 

a— 

Public administration and li- 

16 

49 

9SI 

II. Exploitation of minerals 

♦ 

3 

997 


BKRAI* ARTS. 




3. Metallic minerals 

,, 


.. 

VI.- 

—Public force 

3 

1SS 

845 

4. Non-metallic minerals 

• 

3 

997 




341 





40. 

Army 

1 

659 

B. — PREPARATION AMD SUPPLY OF 

162 

17 

983 

41. 

Navy ... 

• • 

• • 

• * • 

MATERIAL 8U7JSTANCE8. 




42. 

Air Force 


• • 

1,000 





43. 

Police . . 

2 

24 

976 

III. — Industry 

104 

10 

990 


• 




5. Textiles 

9 

31 

969 

VII.— Public administration 

2 

54 

946 

6. Hides, skins and hard materials 







54 

946 

from the animal kingdom 

3 

5 

995 

44. 

Publio administration 

2 

7. Wood .. 

14 

9 

991 




24 

976 

8. Metals 

10 

6 

994 

VIII — Professions ana liberal arts. . . 

11 

9. Ceramics 

10. Chemical products, properly so- 

11 

2 

998 

45. 

Religion 

8 

11 

9® 

874 

956 

926 

960 

called and analogous 

12 

2 

998 

46. 

Law 


J26 

11. Food industries 

8 

17 

983 

47. 

Medicine 

I 

44 

12. Industries of dress nnd the toilet 

32 

5 

995 

48. 

Instruction 

1 

74 

13. Furniture industries 

• 

20 

980 

49. 

Letters, arts, and sciences (other 

I 

40 

14. Building industries 

1 

59 

941 

than 44). 




15. Construction of means of trans- 

• 

83 

917 





port. 

16. Production and transmission of 


D.- 

—Miscellaneous 

SI 

36 

964 

physical force 

* 

700 

300 



2 

. 90 

910 

17. Miscellaneous and undefined in- 




IX. 

Persons living on their income . . 

dustries 

1 V. — Transj.ort 

4 

24 

976 

962 

50. 

2 

90 

910 

Persons living principally on their 

8 

38 


income. 




18. Transport by air 




X.- 

-Domestic service 

13 

33 

967 

19. Transport by water 

• 

14 

986 



13 

33 

967 

20. Transport by road 

7 

36 

964 

51. 

Domestic service 

21. Transport by rail .. 

* 

108 

892 



31 

. 37 

963 

22. Tost office, telegraph and tele- 



_ 

XI. — TnsufficienUy described^ oecttpa - 

phone sen-ices 

* 

14 

.- 986 


lions. 




V.— Trade 

23. Banks, establishments of credit. 

SO 

30 

970 

52- 

General terms which do not in- 
dicate a definite occupation 

31 

37 

13 

963 

' 987 

exchange nnd insurance • . 

8 

39 

961 

XIJ 

— Unproductive. ... 

5 

24. Brokerage, commission and ex- 

* 

62 

938 





port 




53. 

Inmates of jails, asyluiris and 




25. Trade in textiles 

2 

26 

974 


almshouses 

• • 

* * 


76. Trade in skins, leather and furs 

* 

35 

965 




13 

987 

27. Trade in wood 

* 

. 38 

962 

54. 

Beggars, vagrants, and prostitutes 
Other unclassified non-productive 

5 

28. Trade in metals 

* 

92 

903 

55. 




29. Trade in pottery, bricks, and tiles 

* 

318 

682 


industries 

• i 





* Indicates that the number per 10,000 ol total population does not exceed 0'5. 
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stjbsidiab-s tabuJS. ^visions and districts. 

. in natural divisions 

I Sombnrpcrm.HeM‘ Uon) 

per mi"c — \ r~~ f "l 1 .2 11 1 •?, 1 ~> 1 ! ] 


i 


District and nnlurnl 
division. 




4 S 


w 


io 1 " 


12 


16 


513 

1 

British TenUpry 

U imnlajn. It w* 

Drhrn U« n 

Snmi Tot 

Ahnorn • • 

§£KU»«.>™ 

Saharnnpur 

Bareilly • • 

Bijnor, • • 

Pilibliil •■ 

Kheri •• p lailXl 
Inio-OW'- 1 * 
lf^f- 

liuzaflamagar 

Meerut •• 

Bulnndshnhr 

Alicorh • • 

Muttra • • 

Art® 

M®inp un •* 

Etnh 

Budaun •• 

jtoradno^ 

Shahjahanpur 

J'arrukliahad 

Etan-ah plai „ t 

Indo-Gangctie 

Central. 

Casrnporo 

Fatehpur •• 

Allahabad 
Lucknow 

XJnoo ; • 

TJao Baron 
Sitapur •• 

Hardoi • • 

Fyzabad • • 

Sultnnpur 

partahearb 

SSHS*"— • 

Jlinnsi 

Jalaun 

Horairpnr 

Banda 

East Satpura* 
Suwlis , a! n y t, > Easi 

Gorakhpur 

Basti 
Gonda 
Baliraich 
r„JaY7rttlf/' , n 


69 418 1 370 


54 


22 ' 


a | 

ft i'll «; 

% 551 “ r ; 
S 5 ?! 8 

24 


33-il 234 
40 S\ 


601 
606 
596 
600 
554 
622 
602 
612 
526 
622 
594 
609 
546 
49« 


I gj 

4 \ ?4 1 1 

lift 

III 

II II t 


Baliraich . Eotl l 48 7 1 

Indo-Ctanrl" Fla " .. 1 502 

Bonaros •• ‘ 

.Taunpur •• 

Glinzipur 
Ballia • • 

Araroparn 
States 

SSSiw.1 

OnnoTfiR • • 


11 

29 

26' 

5 
10 

6 
11 


11 

12 1 

14 

15 1 24 

9 10 

10 il 

24 l 41 


10 


’l 


10 


13 


14 , 

13 1 

13 
9 

14 


10 


16 \l 

13 I 15 
11 

Ml « 

14 1 ’? 

10 1 


40 

10 


10 

13 
9 

14 
11 


10 

2 

10 


16 

21 

27 

13 

14 


12 

2 

12 I 
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CHAPTER VIH. — OCCUPATION, 


Subsidiary Table II— Distribution by sub-classes in natural divisions and 

districts — (concluded). 


District and natural 
division. 


1 


United Provinces 
British Territory 
Himalaya, West 
Debra Dun 
Nairn Tol 
Almora . . 

Garlitral . . 
Sub-Himalaya, West 
Saliaranpur 
Bareilly .. 

Bijnor . . 

Pilibhit . . 

Khcri 
Jnlo-Oangetie Plain, 
West. 

Muraffarnagar 
Meerut . . 
llul’indVhalir 
Alisirli .. 

Muttra . . 

Agra . . 

M liripuri . . 

Utah 

liu laun . . 

Moral sbvl 
Shshjahanpur 
PamiMi&bvl 
I’.Wrsh . . 
fnj > Qinj-tie l’ln 
Orntral. 

Cswnporo 

Al'V.thv! 

Dj'inaw 

I'nvj .. 

Us- Bareli 

.. 

lltflu .. 
r_vi.nu j.! 

>* j’ttnp'ir 

Bvr * f s irA i 
-.'- j: t r.J , l 
» .. 

fl.“i --J? 

!'*■;!» .. 
fl » <r - i'. -II 


' A H. 

'j.si'.i' 

B»i*. 

.* t» .. 
!U 

f \.i * /) i i . 

’'st 

JSlr».~n 


Ij’l. fit*.. £ 


r. 


(£) Earners (as subsidiary occupation). 


c-5 

gw 
c ^ 

c,| 

5*5 

2-S- 

C 

5 e5.I 
c 

O £ 

£ 

l 2> 
_5 o.£ 
c 

S ^ or 

Number per millo 
of earners who 
returned a subsi- 
diary occupation. 


Persons. 

O? 

O 

5 

»*5 

Females. 

U4 

o 

Id 

li 

o .3 

frf 

i'e 

^ d 

B5 -S 

S e 

|| 

■§s 

03 

2 

3 

ID 

ID 


59 

143 

152 

108 

H 

60 

144 

153 

/OS 

Ki 

•VS 

131 

134 

102 

Hi 

dO 

97 

106 

22 

14 

63 

150 

I4S 

171 

23 

36 

97 

101 

31 

12 

57 

IS2 

182 

179 

16 

44 

109 

119 

46 

23 

25 

60 

67 

21 

15 

59 

159 

169 

69 

27 

25 

64 

70 

29 

11 

57 

140 

150 

HI 

23 

59 

133 

148 

60 

36 

•VO 

104 

112 

42 

21 

31 

8! 

89 

33 

18 

23 

74 

86 

19 

17 

23 

73 

82 

23 

17 

34 

89 

95 

48 

20 

36 

95 

104 

32 

23 

39 

105 

no 

61 

22 

40 

102 

105 

63 

23 

43 

125 

13! 

53 

29 

91 

214 

230 

43 

59 

37 

102 

103 

43 

17 

40 

103 

111 

40 

21 

35 

97 

104 

35 

20 

37 

89 

93 

3? 

19 

61 

141 

155 

94 

39 

25 

55 

71 

35 

15 

42 

91 

115 

33 

23 

57 

125 

127 

122 

29 

42 

105 

10-5 

MEtl 

27 

59 

143 

162 

61 

39 

45 

10? 

118 

63 

23 

70 

16! 

174 

97 

42 

53 

123 

140 

62 

35 

101 

230 

243 


67 

67 

153 

isi 


42 

74 

144 

133 

83 

47 

SI 

195 

220 

109 

54 

E3 

in 

1(4 

S? 

41 

63 

133 

150 

64 

37 

m 

160 

107 

85 

47 

46 

13? 

174 

50 

42 

f,\ 

!32 

135 

124 

37 

f? 

m 

121 

m 

3 5 

5? 

115 

(2! 

103 

36 

* ., 

101 

191 

tv 

49 

*,* 

17) 

f s 5 

M2 

53 

HI 

M U 

207 

121 

50 


■ SI 

100 

157 

4! 

I] 

m Si 

203 


4’. 

33 

E 3 

.VI j 

17V 

/ 

Si 

it: 

1 

r •y 

/• 



y/i 

3 X 

IV i 

5v 

*. A 

tv 

:-v j 

134 

4.0 

•b * 

* " J * 

;•? ! 

137 

51 

•/* 

t v « 

• 1 1 

> (« 

n 

ft 

a r 

*• 7 . 

*3 

n 

I t 


*« * ' 

</ ; 

f. 

r. 



*• 

• I 

A* 

i ,}, 

r - : l 

i;o 

t T 


Number perimllo of tho total population, recorded a 
earaera (as subsidiary' occupation). 
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Subsidiary Table III . — Occupations of females by sub-classes and selected 
orders and. groups {whole province including the states). 


Solected ot\l?rs nn«l 
group 1 ?. 

Occupation. 

Number of earners 
(principal occupation) 
and working depen- 
dents. 

Number 

of 

females 
per 1,000 
males. 

Males. 

Females. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 



All occupations 

16,966,432 

7,183,842 

423 



Or.vsa A. — Production- of haw srATEnuLS .. 

12,953,138 

5,424,238 

419 



S«6-rf<i.<* 7 . — Exploitation of animal « and vegetation 

12,948,396 

S.422J43 

419 

Order 1 


Picture and agriculture 

12,929,507 

5,417,942 

419 

Sub-order 1(a) 


Cultivation . . . . 

12,460,923 

5,272,369 

423 

Group 1A 

, . 

Non-cultivating proprietors taking rent in money or kind 

218,286 

42,324 

194 

.. IB 


Non-cult h nting tenants taking rent in raonoy or kind 

134.639 

59,238 

440 

2 

. , 

Estato agents and managers of owners 

5,020 

1,191 

237 

., 5 


Cultivating owners 

1,239,521 

556,015 

449 

.. 6 


Cultivating tenants 

8,941,700 

3,069,971 

343 

.. 7 

, . 

Agricultural labourers 

1. 875.878 

1,543,307 

823 

Sub-order 1(6) 

. . 

Cultivation of special crops, fruit, etc. 

21,780 

10,359 

476 

Group 16 

. . 

Market gardeners, flower ami fruit growerv . . 

21,501 

10,241 

476 

Sub-order 1(c) 

. . 

Forestry . . 

16,190 

I 1,275 

696 

Group 18 

, , 

Wood -cutters and charcoal-burner.* 

7,309 

2,722 

372 

.. 19 

. . 

Collectors of forest produce 

5,860 

8,212 

1,401 

.. 20 

, , 

Collectors of lao 

2 

341 

170,500 

Sub-order 1(d) 

„ . 

Stock-raising 

430,572 

123,936 

288 

Order 2 

. . 

Fishing and limiting .. 

18.8S9 

4,401 

233 

Group 27 


Fishing and pearling . . . . . . . . 

16,660 

4,317 

259 



.9fi6-r/<r.« II. — Exploitation of mincraU 

4,742 

1,895 

400 

Order 4 


Xon-metnllic minerals .. 

4,742 

1,895 

400 

Group 37 

, . 

Building materials (including stone materials for cement 

1.270 

278 

219 



manufacture and clnys). 




40 

•• 

Salt, saltpetre and other saline substances 

3.372 

1,617 

480 



Class B.— Pnnr.uMTiojr Axn surrtx or material son- 

2,757,061 

1JS2.727 

454 



stancks. 






S’lb^lass III. — Induelrice 

1.768J21 

901,845 

510 

Order 5 


Textiles 

336,174 

163,385 

486 

Group 42 

. . 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing . . . . 

27,845 

10,381 

373 

.. 43 

. • 

Cotton spinning, sizing and weaving 

260,917 

121,283 

465 

.. 45 

. . 

ltopo, twine, string anil other fibres . . , . 

13,339 

16,858 

1,264 

•* 45 


Wool carding, spinning and weaving 

1 1,573 

7,954 

687 

.. 47 

. . 

Silk spinning and weaving .. 

4,771 

1.091 

229 

.. 49 

. . 

Dvciug, blenching, printing, preparation and sponging of 

13.488 

3,748 

278 



tost iles. 




.. 50 

. . 

Loco, crape, embroideries, fringes, etc., and insufficiently 

3,685 

1,511 

410 



described toxtilo industries. 




Order 6 

. , 

Rides, skins and linrd materials from tlio nnimn! kingdom 

77.720 

16,436 

211 

Group 5 1 

. . 

Working in leather 

76,852 

15,741 

205 

53 

. , 

Bone, ivory, bom, shell, ote., workers (except buttons) , . 

788 

693 

879 

Order 7 

. . 

Woof! 

158,152 

24,781 

157 

Group 55 

. , 

Carpenters, tumors and joiners, ote. 

119,560 

2,320 

19 

„ 56 

. . 

Basket-makers and other industries of woody materials .. 

35,735 

22,449 

628 

Order 8 

, , 

Mct-nls •• • • •• . . 

106,321 

4,886 

46 

Group 59 

, , 

Blacksmiths, other workers in iron, makers of implements 

91,323 

4,243 

46 

60 

. . 

Workers in brass, copper and bell metal . - - 

12,632 

495 

39 

Order 9 

• , 

Ceramics 

135,85! 

68,986 

508 

Group 63 

. . 

Potters and makers of earthenware 

116,631 

60,983 

523 

.. 64 

, , 

Brick and tilo makers . . 

10,588 

3,222 

304 

.. 65A 

. . 

Makers of glass bangles, glass bends and necklaces, glass 

8,504 

4,772 

561 



oar-studs, etc. 




Order 10 

. , 

Chomicnl products, properly so-called and analogous 

128,079 

105,657 

825 

Group 67 

• , 

Manufacture of aerated and minoral waters and ice 

960 

337 

351 

68 

. . 

Manufacture and refining of vegotnblo oils . . 

124,460 

105,203 

845 

Order 11 

. . 

Food industries 

138,368 

199,743 

1,444 

Group 71 

. . 

Rico pounders and huskers, and flour grinders 

8,747 

120,138 

13,735 

.. 72 

- . 

Grain parchers, etc. 

64,745 

73,358 

1,133 

.. 73 

. , 

Butohors 

31,088 

2,083 

67 

.. 74 

. . 

Makers of sugar, molasses and gtir. . 

6,952 

74 

11 

,. 75 

. • 

Swootmeat and oondimont makers. . 

20,82! 

3,102 

149 

Order 12 

. . 

Industries of dress and the toilot . . 

444,823 

196,695 

442 

Group 82 

• . 

Boot, shoo, sandal and clog makers 

56,288 

7,111 

12 6 

.. 83 


Tailors, milliners, dress-mnkers and darners . . 

92,513 

33,071 

358 

84 

. . 

Embroiderers, hat-makers, and makers of other articles of 

430 

910 

2,116 



wear. 




.. 85 

• • 

Washing and cleaning . . 

124,665 

104,096 

835 

» 86 

* • 

Barbers, liair-dressers and wig-makors 

169,702 

50,544 

298 


55 
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CHATTEll VITT.- -OCOU|>ATTON 


Subsidiary Table ^. -Occupation.* of females by mb-claaecfi and selected 
orders and groups ( whole province including the slates)— (continuod).. 


f.'olcoted ortior.-t 
nml groups. 

» 

Ocrupnfmn. 

Number of earners 
(principal occupation) 
nnd working 
dependents. 

Kumbor of 
females 
por 1,000 
males. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



Cmsb 13, W-d<iM 1/1 — Imluslri's — (concluded'. 




Order 13 


Furniture industries . . 

1,549 

370 

239 

Group 89 


Upholstoreni, tent makers, etc. . . . . 

265 

300 

1,132 

Ordor M 


Building industries 

38.118 

3,913 

103 

.. 15 


Construction of means nf transport 

1,076 

62 

58 

16 


Production nnd transmission of plivsicnl force 

1,293 

45 

35 

17 


Miscellaneous nml undefined industries 

500.797 

116,886 

532 

Group 98 


Makers of jowollerv and orunments 

82,226 

2,846 

35 

100 


Scavenging 

109.779 

113,223 

1.031 



Sub-class 1 V. — Transport 

196,733 

5,193 

26 

Order 19 

, , 

Transport by water 

16,059 

946 

59 

>. 20 

• • 

Transport by road 

108,794 

3,422 

31 

Group 105 

. a 

Labourers employed on roads nnd bridges . . 

5.223 

1,090 

209 

108 

a a 

Owners, managers nnd employees, connected witli other 

70.964 

1,228 

17 



vehicles. 




Ill 

, » 

Porters nnd messengers 

12.979 

891 

69 

Older 21 

. , 

Transport bv rail 

60,947 

816 

13 

Group 112 


Railway omplovoes of all kinds, other than p aters nnd 

50,630 

675 

13 



coolios. 




.. 114 

•• 

Post office, telegraph and telephone services 

10,938 

9 

1 



Sub-class P. — Trade . , 

7 92,002 

345,689 

436 

Ordor 23 

• a 

Bnnks, establishments of credit, oxehnngo nnd insurance . . 


4,387 

142 

»» 24 

• a 

Brokerage, commission nnd export . . . . 

5,130 

79 

15 

*» 25 


Trade in toxliles 

55,759 

3,435 

63 

„ 26 


Trade in skins, leather and furs .. 

4,377 

185 

42 

27 


Trado in wood 

5,738 

1,813 

316 

Group 119 


Trado in wood (not. firewood) 

4,561 

1,097 

241 

„ 121 


Trade in bamboos nnd ennes 

889 

612 

688 

,, 122 


Trado in thntolios and other forest produce . . 

283 

233 

823 

Ordor 28 


Trado in metals 

1,804 

200 

111 

„ 29 

a a 

Trado in pottorv, brides nnd tiles . . 

1,272 

70 

55 

>. 30 


Trado in ohomicnl products 

5.282 

785 

149 

.. 31 

■ a 

Hotels, oaf 's, restaurants, etc. 

17,487 

2,236 

128 

?» ’ 32 

• a 

Otlior trado in food-stuffs 

543,095 

288,324 

531 

Group 129 

a a 

Grain and pulse dealers 

271,446 

69,496 

256 

ft 130 

• • 

Dealers in swootmonts, sugnr nnd spices 

46,751 

13,949 

298 

» 131 

■ a 

Dealers in dairy products, oggs nnd poultry . . 

60,795 

67,815 

'1,115 

» 133 


Doalors in fodder for animals 

17,697 

24,691 

1,395 

» 134 


Dealers in othor foodstuffs 

131,558 

109,699 

826 

» 135 


Dealors in tobacco ■ , . . . . . . 

12,331 

2,481 

201' 

Order 33 


Trade in clothing nnd toilot articles 

10,925 

2,500 

229 

tt 34 


Trade in furniture 

5,906 

538 

91 

>> 36 

a a 

Trade in moans of transport 

25,444 

432 

17 

tt 37 

« a 

Trado in fuel 

.20,618 

24,187 

1,173 

n 38 


Trado in articles of luxury and those pertaining to letters 

19,097 

11,394 

597 



and the arts and scioncos. 




Group 146 

> a 

Dealers in precious stones, jewellery (real and imitation). 

1,808 

68 

38 



clocks, optical instruments, eta. 




.» 147 

a . 

Dealers in common bangles, bead nooklacos, fans, small 

.16,170 

11,275 

6*7 

Order 39 

a a 

articles, toys, hunting and fishing taoklo, flowors, etc. 
Trado of othor sorts .. . . ., •• 

38,397 

4,853 

126 

Group 150 

a a 

General 3fcore-koepers and shop-keepers othorwiso unspoci- 

25,714 

1,521 

59 

» 151 

a . 

fied. 

Itinerant traders, pedlars nnd hawkers (of other than 

11,556 

3,284 

284 



food, eto.). 






.Class 0. — Pcmuo administration' anti itberai, arts ... 

403,345 

49,653 

123 



Sub-class VI. — Public force 

98,350 

128 

1 

Order 40 

% , 

Army 

36,414 

. . 

• • 

»t 42 

a a 

Air Force . . . . . . ... 

2 

a a 

a a 

»t 43 

'• 

Police . . , . . 

61,934 

128 

Z 



Sub-doss VII. — Public administration 

80,453 

721 

9 

Order 44 

a a 

.Public administration . . 

80,453 

721 

9 










I 

SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 433 

Subsidiary Table III . — Occupations of females by sub-classes and selected 
orders and groups ( whole province including the states) — (concluded). 










1 (piJDcipal c 

ccupaticn) 





and working 

Number 




dependents. 

of 

Selected orders and 

Occupation. 



females 

groups. ' 





por 1,000 




Males. 

Females. 

males. * 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 



Sub-class VIII. — Professions and liberal arts . . 

224,542 

48,504 

217 

Ordor 45 

« • 

Religion . . 

112.148 

19,684 

176 

Group 163 


Priests, ministers, etc. . . 

107,560 

15,409 

143 

„ 165 

• • 

Other religious workers 

1,822 

1,722 

945 

166 

a • 

Servants in religious edifices, burial nnd burning grounds. 

2,365 

2,480 

1,049 



pilgrim conductors, circumciscrs, etc. 




Order 46 


LflW a a aa a a •• • • 

22,371 

30 

1 

47 


Medicine . . . . . . . . 

15,083 

15,837 

1,050 

Group 169 

« • 

Registered medical practitioners including oculists 

5,043 

477 

95 

170 


Other persons practising the healing arts without being 

6,301 

292 

46 



registered. 




.. 172 


Hidwivcs, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, mnsscurs, etc. 

2,439 

15.055 

5. 177 

Order 43 


Instruction 

48,377 

3,637 

76 

Group 174 


Professors nnd teachers of nil kinds 

37,302 

3,327 

89 

Order 49 


Lottors, arts nnd sciences (other than 44) 

26,563 

9,566 

360 

Group 182 

• • 

Musicians (composers nnd performers other than military). 

21,864 

8,660 

396 



actors, dancers, etc. 




.. 184 

. 

Conjurors, acrobats, rocitors, exhibitors of curiosities and 

1,956 

814 

416 



mid animals, etc. 






Class D. # — SftscnuajfEOUS 

861,193 

458,117 

532 



Sub-class IX.— Perrons litinj on their income . . 

19,176 

4,678 

244 

Order 50 

• • 

Persons living principally on their incoroo 

19,176 

4,678 

244 



Sub-class X . — Domestic serrire 

298,820 

187,459 

627 

Ordor 51 

• • 

Domestic service 

293,820 

187,459 

627- 

Group 186 


Private motor-drivers nnd cleaners 

5,599 

. . 

• • 

.. 187 

• • 

Other domestic service .. .. 

293,221 

187,459 

639 



Sub-class XI. — Insufficiently described industries 

393,174 

209,225 

532 ‘ 

Order 52 

a • 

General terms which do not indicate a definite occupation 

393,174 

209,225 

532. 

Group 191 

• • 

Labourers nnd workmen otherwise unspecified 

370,926 

209,180 

564 ’ 



Subclass XIII* — Unproductive . . . , 

150,023 

56,755 

378 ' 

Order 53* 

• • 

Inmates of jails, asylums and alms houses 

35,675 

1,273 

36 , 

54 

• • 

Begsnrs, vagrants and prostitutes. . 

1 14,332 

55,482 

485 

Group 193 


Beggars and vagrants . . 

114,216' 

51,296 

449 

.. 194 


Prostitutes and procurers 

116 

4,186 

36,086 • 

Order 55 


Other unclassified non-productive industries .. 

16 

* * 

* ’ 


* There Sguror include nil inmates of jails, asylums and alms houses, whereas tlio figures shoun against, ‘ All • 
occupations ’ at the beginning of this table include from Order 53 only thoso undergoing rigorous imprisonment in 
jails. 











CHAPTER Yin. — OCCUTATIOR 


4'M 


»Scr-'>Tf , iArv Table I\\ — Selected occupations. 1911-193 i. 

including the states). 


( Whole province 





1 



■KBm 1 



1931-t 

1921. 

i?n. 











Qccapatinti. 

Earner? 

As 






(principal 

subsidiary 

Actual 

Actual 

Colutt le 
5 nnd 3. 

rt 



'Wup.it io’:; 

to some 




•and working 

other 

workers. 

worker*. 

6 and ?, 



dependents 

occupation. 





l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

r 

5 


5'A-f’v'j /. — r~;’-'i!atinr, of enirtcl* ar.<3 

IS. 370. 739 

1, SI 3,337 

19.3ISS31 

ISfilSfiSI 


1 « 


crj.fufic-i. 








O.-d'r 1. — Pasture nnd agriculture 

13.347,44? 

1.S03.S90 

19,334.502 

17.993,031 

-5 

■ l ? 


.■sub-ordcr l(a,. — Cultivation 

17.733.292 

1.6 s 5.926 

IS,704.SO? 

17.292.124 


T 3 

1? 

Non-cultivnfine proprietors taking rent in 

260,610 

170.143 

1 333.065 / 

147,616 


lijicgaM 


money or kind. 



(49.042 

}**(, 


in 

N'on-cnlli v,at ing tenants taking rent in nmnej 

1P3.S77 

74.976 

J l 



or kind. 



5S.I90 

55,7.35 



2-5 

ti«tai e agents and managers of owners : 

52.463 

10.779 



estate ng-nts and managers of Government . 
reni-onll-vtar?, clerks, etc. 




1.36 s . 995 



5 

Cultivating owners .. 

l.7°?.536 

147.182 

[ 15, 504,983 1 

’—lit 

6 

Cultivating tenants .. 

12.011,621 

790,273 

12,525,18? 

» < 


7 

Airirtiltuml lalmurers 

3.4I5.1S5 

492.568 

2,505.671 

2.964.552 

+36 

:• I? 


Su!> or J*r 1{4\. — Cultivation of spc-ial crop*, 
fruit. ctA fn inters, rn matters, clerks nnd 

32.139 

14.616 

15.552 

33.314 

+ 103 

- 4 


Ia}»aur"M v . 



357 

1.826 

-5? 


<1-12. 14 

Cinchona, rvwcnut, coffee, pur iu," 1 ruhlier 

41 

II 

?\ 

er.d 15 

and ten. 



15.465 

31.485 

MO? 

•! 2 

13 and H 

/’oa.a-ir.e. tnirkct pardsner*. flower and 

3 2,053 

14,605 


fruit grower*. 

S:ib.nrder 1(e), — Pores*, rv 

27.465 

•5.146 

19,755 

36.2S5 

a 3? 

-24 

17 

J'i'**.* ofti.-ers, r.mg"r«, guards, etc. 

3,01'' 

875 

3.766 

16,93? 

4.370 

- -22 
:■ y 

- M 

IS -2i 

U'nvl c-itfen and ctianaval ljumers, (I'll— t< •> 

24.446 

5.270 

/l.°|5 

* ’7) 


<■'. l.ir'-t r ■.-sin -n and enllecteru.f Lie. 


99.190 

494.132 

154 

6,32/81 

•'.?7 

....7 

71 


21-15 

c ii'><i:d-r ltd},- Stoefc-nudng (all kind') . . 

S i* « sw! — — Unhinged small animals and 

555.503 



45 

15 

v) 


i'.i’l'.hinli, lee, ril'irwms nnd laenil. 








tlV.Ulatl. 

Ur.l'r 2. — Polling and hunting. . 

Pishi-g nr.d purling 

If-iiteig . 

23.270 

20.977 

2.313 

9.047 

8.671 

376 

13,719 

11.57? 

2.140 

J.3.0CO 

20.277 

2.773 

r 70 
• FI 

1 £ 

•< i 

1 3 
•17 


.<■.*• //. —f'rjl>ita!'tn rj r'ir ’nh 

{,,*37 

o CO 

•/A7 0 

*.4/2 

• 

i 

It 



















subsidiary TABLES. 

Subsidiary Table IF. — Selected occupations, 1911— 1931. {Whole province 

including the states) —(continued). 



Percentage 
variation 
between — 


Earners As 

(principal subsidiary Actual Actual Columns Columns 

occupation) to some wof kers. workers. 5and3. 6 and 3. 

and. working other 

dependents, occupation. 




Grain parchers, etc. . . 

Butchers . . . . . . . . 

Makers of sugar, molasses and gar 
Sweetmeat and condiment makers 
Toddy drawers 

Order 12. — Industries of dress and the toilet 
Boot, shoe, sandal and clog makers 

Tailors, milliners, dress-makeis and darners 
Washing and cleaning .. . . 

Barbers, hair-dressers and wig-makers 
Order 13. — Furniture industries 
Order 14. — Building industries ., 

Order 15. — Construction of means of trans- 
port. 

Older 16. — Production and transmission of 
physical force (heat, light, electricity, 
motive-power, etc., gas works and electric 
light and power). 

Order 17. — Miscellaneous and undefined 
industries. 

Printers, engravers, book-binders, etc. 

Makers of jewellery and ornaments 
Other miscellaneous and undefined industries 
(toy-making, taxidermy, etc.). 

Scavenging 

■ Sub-class IY. — Transport 

Order 19. Transport by water 
Ship-owners, boat-owners and their employ- 
ees, officers, mariners, etc., ship-brokers, 
boatmen and tow men. 


177,614 

13,810 

13,276 

233,736 

229,663 

338,111 

128,885 

138,103 

33,171 

7,026 

23,923 

1,901 

641,518 

63,399 

125,584 

228,761 

220,246 

1,919 

42,031 

1,138 


317,683 


223,002 

201,931 


105 and 


112,216 

6,727 


57,944 

40,480 

7,281 

23,525 

3,125 

3,513 

2.703 

38 

157,945 

9,259 



249 £99 


+2 
—7 
—25 
+4 
—18 
+0 
+222 
+ 1,433 
+5 
—15 


151,798 184,800 

■ 5,395 9,111 

12,042 7,300 

229,767 247,493 

224,764 238,523 

361,916 492,181 

172,578 238,977 

132,280 163,450 

40,429 41,778 

7,012 14,704 

7,421 27,913 

124 607 

610,474 703,853 

74,696 70,745 

138,317 161,898 

210,152 221,838 

185,074 242,863 

1,737 2,640 

37,119 62,209 

357 1,379 


322,277 364,739 —1 

2,519 5,227 +28 

110,736 115,215 —23 

1,404 3,927 +230 

216,098 235,904 +3 

165,256 199,942 + 22 

10,226 16,289 +66 

4,294 10,564 +129 


112 +13 


844 5,613 +69 

86,370 118,165 +30 

4.830 10,596 +39 


1,108 1 
>• 60, 


56,815 J 


9,338 

61,891 

6,769 


985,819 1,01S£17 +15 
43,098 50,704 —18 




759 +3? 


10,863 +75 — 

17,312 —22 — 

18,635 +49 — 

54,644 — 0 + 

9,844 +62 + 
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CHAPTER VIII. — OCCUPATION 


Subsidiary Table IV . — Selected occupations, 1911— 1931. (Whole province including 

the states) — (continued). 


Group 

number. 


129 

130 

131 
133 

135-7 


144 


147 


150 


153 

154 


157 

158 


159 

160 
161 
162 


163 

167 

168 

169-171 
and 173 


Occupation. 


Order 24. — Brokerage, commission uud export 
(brokers, oommission agents, conuroroinl 
travellers, warehouse owners, and thoir 
employees). 

Order 25. — Trade in textiles (trado in piece- 
goods, wool, cotton, silk, hair and other 
textiles). 

Order 26. — Trado in skins, leather and furs 
(Trade in skins, loathor, furs, feathers, horn, 
etc., and the articles made from thoso). 
Order 27.— Trade in wood (not firewood). . 
Order 28. — Trade in metals (trade in metals, 
machinery, knivos, tools, otc.). 

Order 29. — Trade in pottery, brides and tiles 
Order 30. — Trade in chemical products 
(drugs, dyes, paints, petroleum, oxplosivos, 
eto.). 

Order 31. — Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc.. 
Order 32 — Other trade in foodstuffs 
Grain and pulse dealers 
Dealers in sweetmeats, sugar and spices 
Dealers in daily products, eggs and poultry 
Dealers in fodder for animals . . 

Dealers in tobacco, opium and ganja 
Order 33. — Trade in clothing and toilet 
articles. 

Order 34. — Trade in furniture . . 

Order 35. — Trade in building materials 
Order 36. — Trade in means of transport 
Dealers and hirers of elephants, camels, 
horses, cattle, asses, mule3, etc. 

Order 37. — Trade in fuel 
Order 38.— Trade in articles of luxury and 
.those pertaining to letters and the arts and 
sciences. 

Dealers in common bangles, bead necklaces, 
fans,- small articles, toys, hunting and fish- 
ing tackle, flowers, eto. 

Order 39.— Trade of other sorts 
General store-keepers and shop-keepers 
otherwise unspecified. 

Sub-class ;VI. — Public force 


Order 40-— Army 
Army (Imperial) 
Army (Indian States) 
Order 42.— Air "Force 
Order 43. — -Police 
Police . . 

Village watchmen . . 


Sub-class VII. — -Public administration 

Order 44. — Public administration 
Service of the State 
Service of Indian and Foreign States 1 
Municipal and other locnl (not village) service 
Village officials and servants other than 
watchmen. 

Sub-class VIII. — Professions and liberal arts 

Order 45. — Religion 
Priests, ministers, etc. - 
Order 45.— Law ... 

Lawyers of all kinds, including I'azis, law 
agents and mukhtors. 

Lawyers’ clerks, petition-writers, etc. : 

Order 47.— Medicine . . 

Registered medical practitioners including 
oculists, other persons practising the heal- 
ing arts without being registered, dentists 
and veterinary surgeons. - - 


1931-1 1 

1921. 

1911. 

Percentage 
variation 
between — 

Earners 
(principal 
occupation) 
and working 
dopondonts. 

As 

subsidiary 
to nom o 
other 

occupation. 

Actual 

workers. 

Actual 

workers. 

Column 
5 and 3. 

c Columns 
. 6 and 3. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

5,209 

1,017 

10,134 

10,599 

— 49 

-5i 

59,244 

10,926 

56,208 

49,838 

4-5 

4-19 

4,562 

400 

3,612 

4,036 

4-26 

-4-13 

7,680 

2,004 

703 

SI 

1,664 

1,076 

4,273 

3,393 

4-362 

4-86 

4-80 

—41 

1,342 

6,067 

22 

976 

955 

5,20? 

1,696 

8,569 

4-41 

4-17 

—21 

—29 

19,723 
831,419 
340,942 
60,700 
128,610 1 
42,388 
15,576 
13,425 | 

2,229 
172,105 
58,903 
9,161 
36,250 
6,466 
1,941 
1,253 | 

9,520 

713,429 

254,014 

52,313 

95,819 

42,325 

26,682 

9,372 

12,882. 

716,985 

305,518 

33,002 

67,155 

30,895 

33,330 

22,510 

4-107 

4-17 

4-34 

4-16 

4-34 

—1 

-41 

4-43 

4-53 
4-16 
4-12 
4-84 
4-92 
4-37 
-50 
■ — 40 

6,444 

871 

25,876 

23,783 

404 

45 

2,664 

2,492 

4,638 

765 

25,216 

24,702 

6,714 

1,511 

16,932 

16,932 

4-39 

4-14 

—4 

-4 

-42 

4-53 

4-40 

44,805 

30,491 

8,819 

3,040 

48,469 

19,069 

56,433 

28,057 

. —8 
4-60 

-21 

4-9 

27,445 

2,881 

16,327 

25,201 

4-68 

4-9 

43,250 

27,235 

7,258 

4,637 

33,392 

18,899 

23,085 

10,914 

4-30 

4-44 

4-87 

4-150 

98,478 

13,517 

123,181 

159,815 

—20 

—38 

36,414 

34,350 

2,064 

2 

62,062 

39,314 

22,748 

2,628 

2,537 

91 

"l 0,889 
3,892 
6,997 

42,549 
‘ 40,356 

2,193 
149 
80,388 
39,511 
40,877 

41,213 

38,450 

2,763 

1*18,598 

40,279 

78,319 

—14 
—15 
—6 
— 99 
— 23 
— 0 
-44 

—12 

—11 

—25 

• 

-48 

—2 

—71 

81,174 

8,023 

85,017 

87,145 

• ' — S 

—7. 

81,174 

35,895 

5,010 

14,480 

25,789 

8,023 

2,939 

574 

946 

3,564 

85,017 

43,279 

1,797 

7,289 

32,652 

87,145 

41,959 

5,830 

7,932 

31,424 

' —5 
—17 
4-179 
4-99 
—21 

—7 

—14 

—14 

4-83 

—18 

273,346 

59,074 

206,409 

239J19 

4-32 

+14 

131,832 

122,969 

22,401 

10,337 

41,755 

40,607 

894 

444 

106,967 

101,669 

11,702 

4,406 

123,430 

90,447 

10,257 

4,383 

4-23 

4-21 

4-92 

4 135 

-F7 

4-36 

4-118 

+136 

12,064- 

30,920 

13,416 

450. 

3,520 

2,099 

7,296 

23,983 

10,125 

5,874 
30,764 ■ 
9,300 • 

4-65 

4-29 

4-33 

4-105 

+1 

4-44 


... 






• In these cases the increase is from nothing to something so the percentage increase is linfimtj. 
t The figures in column 3 for 1931 are exactly comparable with those in columns 5 and 6 lor iy/,1 ana t yt 














SUBSIDIARY TABLES 


Subsidiary Table IV . — Selected occupations, 1911-1931. . (Whole province including 

the states ) — (con eluded). 




193I-+ 

1921. 

1911. 

Percentage 
variation 
between — 

i Group 
number. 

Occupation. 

Earners 
(principal 
[ occupation) 
end working 
dependents. 

As 

'subsidiary 
: to some 
, other 
occupation. 

Actual 

workers. 

Actual 

workers. 

Columns 
5 and 3. 

Columns 
6 and 3- 

1 

2 

3 

4 

' 5 

6 

7 

8 

172 

Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, 
masseurs, etc. 

17,504 

1,421 

13,858 

21,464 

+26 

—18 


Order 48. — Instruction 

52,064 

4,720 

34,469 

27,834 

+51 

+87 


Order 49. — Letters, arts and sciences (other 
than 44). 

16,129 

8,185 

29,288 

47,034 

+ 23 

—23 

182 

Musicians (composers and performers other 
than military), actors, dancers, etc. 

30,524 

7,886 

23,949 

42,271 

+27 

—28 


Subclass IX. — Persons Jiving on their in- 
come. 

23,854 

10,116 

15,174 

27,284 

+57 

—13 


Order 50. — -Persons living principally on their 
income. 

23.854 

10,116 

15,174 

27,284 

+57 

—13 


Sub-class X. — Domestic service 

486,279 

64,572 

472,932 

550,770 

+3 

—12 


Order 51. — Domestic service . . 

486,279 

64,572 

472,932 

550,770 

+3 

—12 


Sub-class XI. — Insufficitntly drfCribtd occu- 
pations. 

602,399 

151,627 

524,239 

940,099 

+1S 

— 36 


Order 52. — General terms whieh do not indi- 
cate a definite occupation. 

602399 

151,627 

524,239 

940,099 

+ 15 

—36 

188 

Manufacturers, businessmen and contractors 
otherwise unspecified. 

7,662 

1,703 

' 8,484 

6,243 

—10 

+23 

189 

Cashiers, accountants, book-keepers, clerks, 
and other employees in unspecified offices, 
warehouses and shops. 

13,979 i 

1,039 

30,978 

15,191 

—55 

—8 

191 

Labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified 

580,106 

148,857 

483,943 

917,861 

+20 

—37 


Sub-class XII. — Unproductive .. 

206,778 

24,644 

248,154 

312,495 

—17 

—34 


Order 53. — Inmntes of jails, asylums, and 
aims houses. 

36,948 

• • 

16,193 

23,365 

+128 

+58 


Order 54. — Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes 
Order ■ 55. — Other unclassified non-pro- 
ductive industries. 

169,814 

24,644 

231,631 

289,130 

—27 

—41 


16 . 


330 

• 

—95 

* 


* In these oaso3 the increase is from nothing to something so the percentage increase is infinity. 

+ The figures in column 3 for 1931 are exactly comparable with those in columns 5 and 6 for 1921 and 1911, 
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CHATTER VITI. — Off r PATTON 


Scbsediaey Table — Occupation of selected caste#. 


Cm*r ar.4 occupation. 

Number 
per 1,OOD 
earners (1) 
(principal 
occupation 
only) 
engaged 
in each 
occupation. 

Number 
of female 
earners 
,1) (prin- 
cipal 
occupa- 
tion 
only) 
per l.OX 
male 
earners. 

Caste and occupation. 

Number 
per 1 .000 
.’•arr.ers (1) 
(prir.eipe.1 
occupation 

only) 
engaged 
in each 
occupation 

M:tr.tvr 

sf 

cwnm 
I) (prin- 
cipal 
oc'-cpa- 
tien 
only) 
per l'CCO 
naV 
earners. 

I 

2 

3 

1 

2 

? 

1 • A irrr.u * • ■ • • • 

1,000 

161 

8. Bhang t .. .. .. 

1,000 

0.0 

Cultivators . . 

376 

26 

Scavengers . . 

661 

PCS 

Agricultural Labourers 

213 

55 

Cultivator! . . 

124 

71 

Cattle and sheep breeders, h-rd-mcn, 

31 

89 

Agricultural labourers .. 

71 

Iff 

etc. 



Cattle and sheep breeders, herthu.en. 

21 

III 

Industries, transport, etc 

143 

436 

etc. 



Trade 

200 

4 S3 

Industry, transport, trade, and general 

54 

259 

Others . . . . 

32 

221 

labourers. 






Domost ic service . . • • 

23 

318 

2. Aunt . . 

1,000 

263 

Others 

46 

955 

C.vttle-osTirr* and breeders, fellers of 

121 

562 

9. Boat 

1,000 

:to 

produce of c-stt’n (milk, f hi, etc.). 






Cultivators . . 

711 

159 

Bards and genealogists .. 

91 

>’? 

Asri-al'.nral labourers 

111 

937 

Cultivators .. 

S3*r 

165 

In I ti’.n*-', transpirt, and Isbov.rom . . 

21 

361 

Agricultural labourers 

83 

!0< 

* • • • • • 

36 

223 

Industry, tmnsjwrt, and penernl la- 

4S 

??' 




bourem. 



3. .\iwto-T»nUJf . . 

1,00* 

2:6 

Tmio •• • • 

32 

12? 

Agriculture (all kind") 

42 

173 

Arts and proftrsions 

19 

W 

Industry 

62 

226 

D'W^itfc * wic© • • 

17 

252 

Transport .. .. .. 

407 

32 

H'Crtr", prostitute^, etc.. , . . 

77 

57’> 

Trvl* .. .. .. 

53 

87 

Others • • • • • * 

49 

1 7** 

V ihlir furor* and administration 

£1 

75 




Arts or. 1 professions 

216 

1,115 

10. RmnsrAr. 



hvintr on their inrorr." 

70 

612 




OtVrs ... 

65 

533 
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Subsidiary Table V. — Occupation of selected castes — (continued). 



Number 
per 1,000 
carnet B (I) 
(principal 
occupation 
only) 

engaged in 
each 

occupation. 



Number 
per 1,000 
earners (1) 


IDEE 


occupation 
nl 

engaged in 
ac 

occupation. 


14. Dhobi 

Washing clothes 
Cultivators . . 

Agricultural Inhourci s 
Cattle and sheop breeders, herdsmen, 
etc. 

Industries, transport, trade, and gene- 
ral labourers. 

Others 

15. Dhunia 

Cotton carders 
Cultivators . . 

Agricultural labourers 
Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmon, 
etc. 

Industries, transport, trade, and genera! 
labourers. 

Public force and administration 
Arts and professions . . 

' Domestic service . . 

Others . . . . . . 

16. European (inci.upino Armenian) . . 

Industry 

Transport 

Trade 

Public force and administration 
Arts and professions . . 

Parsons living on their incomo 
Contractors' clerks, cashiers, ete. 
Others 

17. Gaoarita 

Shepherds, goathords and blanket 
■weavers. 

Cultivators . . • • . . 

Agricultural labourers 
Industries, transport, trade, and gene- 
ral labourers. 

Domestic servico 
Others 

18. GinmTA 
Bird-catchers 
Cultivators . . 

Agricultural labourers . . . . 

Industries, trade, and general 

labourers. 

Beggars, prostitutes, etc. 

Others 

19. Gwiar . . • • • • 

Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmon, 

etc. . . . • . . 

Non-cultivating owners and tenants. . 
Cultivators . . 

Agricultural labourers 
Industries, transport, trade, and ge- 
neral labourers. 

Domestic service 
Others 

20. .Habura 
Cultivators . . 

Agricultural labourers 


487 Harbr a — (concluded). 

Industries 
758 Trade 

167 Domestic service 

724 General labourers 

169 Beggars, prostitutes, etc.. . 

Others 

433 

2i. Haiavai 
418 Confectioners 

Non-cultivating landlords and ten- 
260 nnts. 

Cultivators . . 

297 Agricultural labourers . . 

143 Industries . . 

684 Transport . . 

135 Trndo 

Domestic sorvice 
303 General labourers 

Others 

74 22. Indian Christian 
443 Cultivators . . 

176 Agents and managers of landed estates 

Agricultural labourers . . . . 

74 Cattlo and sheep breeders, herds- 

men, etc. 

73 Industries . . 

33 Transport . . 

247 Trade 

8 Public force and administration 

,484 Arts and professions .. 

732 Domestic servico . . , . 

37 General labourers . . , . 

766 Others 

344 23. Jat 

371 Landowners and cultivators 

Agricultural labourers . . 

134 Cattle and sheep breeders, herds- 

525 men, etc. 

546 Industries, transport, trade, and 

general labourer's.. 

313 Polieo force and administration 

246 Others 

75r I 24. Jhlaha 
2,268 Weavers 

. . Cultivators . . 

.. Agricultural labourers .. 

29 Cattle and sheop breeders, herdsmen, 

etc. 

692 Industries . . 

1,000 Transport .. 

Trade 

90 Domestic service 

General labourers 
107 Others 

147 

73 25. Kachhi, Mali, Mubao, Rain and 

285 Saint. 

389 Opium, vegetable and flower pro- 

ducer and sellers, market gardeners 
98 Non-cultivating landlords and ten- 

44 ants. 

Cultivators (excluding special crops) 
340 Agricultural labourers .. 

52 Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen. 

126 etc. 


- — — — - - . I I 

Notes. -1. The figures in this table are calculated from Imperial Table XI and are based on tie principal occupa- 
tions of earners only. As the corresponding table of last census was based on workers which included both the earners and 
wording dependents of tno present census, the figute3 are not comparable. 

- „ , , 7 16 90 ^ 2 R^i°?B U ^ ti « S ] l 7 0 1 S f0 si eaC j« Bt V rr ^ eis - tIie “ traditional occupation ” except in the„cMe 
of nos. 7, lOf 2.0, 22» 2o> 3i» 35, 43, 4?> 47, 49—51 and 55> “where there is none, **• 

56 
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CHAPTER rra. — OCCUPATION 


Subsidiary Table Y. — Occupation of selected castes-r-(continiied). 


Caste and occupation. 

Number 
per 1,000 
earners (1) 
(principal 
occupation 
only) 

engaged in 
eaoh 

occupation. 

Number 
of female 
earners 
(1) (prin- 
cipal 
occupa- 
tion 
only) 
per 1,000 
male 
earners. 

1 

2 

3 

Hachik, etc.— ( concluded). 



Industries . . . . 

12 

1,154 

Transport . . . . • . 

6 

48 

Trade . . . . • . 

9 

408 

Domestic service .. .. 

9 

381 

General labourers . . . . 

12 

402 

Others 

10 

155 

26. Kahar • • • * • • 

1,000 

421 

Personal servants and palanquin bearers 

329 

1,043 

Non-cultivating landlords and tenants 

5 

180 

Cultivators . . 

427 

139 

Agricultural labourers 

99 

434 

Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen. 

15 

146 

eto. 



Industries . . • . . . 

43 

1,366 

Transport 

13 

81 

Trade 

24 

607 

General labourers 

23 

376 

Others 

22 

129 

27. Kawvar 

1,000 

223 

Liquor distillers and sellers . . 

63 

186 

Non-cultivating landlords and tenants 

15 

14 

Cultivators . . 

475 

187 

Agricultural labourers 

56 

744 

Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen. 

7 

180 

etc. 



Industries 

17 

207 

Transport . . ' . . 

' 25 

113 

Trade 

297 

229 

Domestio service . . . . 

15 

363 

General labourers 

11 

665 

Others 

19 

95 

28. Hawaii 

1,000 

598 

Cultivators . . . . 

198 

232 

Agricultural labourers 

79 

444 I 

Cattle and sheep breeders, hordsmon, 

16 

196 J 

eto. 



Fishing and hunting 

15 

151 

Industries and transport 

257 

937 

Trade 

161 

403 

Arts and professions 

28 

822 

General labourers 

32 

560 

Beggars, prostitutes, etc. 

194 

1,243 

Others 

21 

445 

29. Kayastha 

1,000 

65 

Clerical work . . 

383 

12 

Non-cultivating landlords and tenants 

69 

22 1 

Cultivators . . 

309 

108 

Agents and managers of landed estates, 

17 

13 

planters, forest officers, otc. 



Agricultural labourers 

9 

227 

Industries 

32 

110 

Transport 

17 

10 

Trado 

38 

64 

Public foreo and administration 

39 


Arts and professions 

43 

63 

Domestic servico 

18 

83 

Others 

26 

44 

30. Kewat 


450 

Boatmen, fishermen and riverain oc- 

asMo 

247 

capations. 

mu 


Cultivators . . 


243 

Agricultural labourers 


1,516 

Cattl' and sheep brooders, herdsmen. 

Wm 

300 


Caste and occupation. 


Kewat — ( concluded ) . 

Industries, transport, trade, and gene- 
' ral labourers. 

Domestic service 
Others 

31. Khangab 
Cultivators . . 

Agricultural labourers . . ' 

Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen, 
etc. 

Industries, transport, trade, and ge- 
neral labourers. 

Public force and administration 
Domestic service . . 

Others . . 

32. IChattbi , , , . . 

Trade . . . . , 

Non-cultivating landlords and tenants 
Cultivators . . 

Agents and managers of landed estates 
Industries , . . . 

Transport 

Public force and administration 
Arts and professions 
Persons living on their income 
D jme die service 
Contractor’s clerks, etc. . . 

Others 

33. ICiiatie 

Fruit and vegetable sellers and 

butchers. 

Cultivators . . 

Agricultural labourers 
Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen, 
etc. 

Industries . . . . 

Transport . . . . 

Trade 

Domestic service 
General tabourets 
Others 

34- Kof.rt 

Cultivators . . 

Agricultural labourers . . 

Cattle and sheep breeders, liordsmcn, 
etc. 

Industries, transport, and goneral 
labourers. 

Trade 

Domestic servico 
Others 

35. Kobwa 

Cultivators . . 

Agricultural labourers 
Trade 

General labourers 
Boggars, prostitutes, etc. 

Others . . • • • • 

36. Kcmitab 
Potters 

Non-cultivating landlords and tenants 
Cultivators . . • • ■ • 

Agricultural labourers . . 


Number 
per 1,000 
earners (1) 
(principal 
occupation 
only) 

~ iu| 
each 
[occupation. 


9 

7 

1,000 

386 

414 

67 

68 

26 

17 

22 

1,000 

473 

55 
105 
26 

56 
46 
54 

57 
22 
53 
21 
32 

1,000 

247 

316 

160 

82 

57 

21 

51 

15 

21 

30 

1,000 

826 

100 

11 

20 

29 

7 

7 

1,000 

556 

172 

159 

40 

59 

14 

1/100 

401 

3 

373 

106 


Number 
[of female 
earners 
(1) (prim 
cipal 
occupa- 
tion 
only) 
per 1,000 
male 
earner?. 


763 

713 

521 

S03 

164 

1,383 

137 

561 


248 

234 

47 

27 

110 

80 

• • 

69 

12 

4 

37 

303 

69 

‘‘[46 

301 

521 

139 

407 

181 

701 

67 

248 

169 

410 

316 

395 

319 

991 

343 

465 

2,716 
75 6 
151 

209 

151 

368 

’500 

2.600 


319 

40 

311 

162 

£95 


Nor A*. — i. The G cures in thU table arc calculated from Imperial Table XI end arc bwwlontiw rnnnp 
tiens of camera only. As the correspondinx table of last cerurss was based on workers winch included both tte o» 
working dependents of the pre-'ent census, the figures are not comparable. _ 

2- The first ocoopat on shown for each cisto or race is the "traditional occuf at on " except int.e rf- 
c! TJX. 1 , 3 7, 16. 20. 22. 23. 31, 35, 43, 45, 47, 49—51 and 55 .where there is none. 










SUBSibiABtf TABLES. 

Subsidiary Table V . — Occupation of selected castes — (continued) 
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Caste and occupation. 


Kmi&ut — ( concluded ). 

Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen, 
etc. 

Indostries 
Transport 
Trade 

Domestic service • . 

General labourers 
Others 

37. Ktmin 

Cultivators . . . . 

Non-cultivating landlords and tenants 
Agricultural labourers . . 

Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen, 
etc. 

Industries, transport-, trade, and general] 
labourers. 

Domestic service 
Others 


38. 


IiODH . . . . . • 

Cultivators and agricultural labourers 
Non-cultivating landlords and tenants 
Wood-cutters, etc. 

Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen, 
etc. 

Industries, transport, trade, and general] 
labourers. 

Others 


Number 
per 1,000 
earners (1) 
(principal 
occupation 
only) 


in each 
[occupation. 


[Number 
if female 
earners 
(I) (prin 
cipal 
occupa- 
tion 
only) 
per I.CWC 
male 
earners. 


39. 


Lohib .. . . .. 

Blacksmiths and workers in iron . . 
Non-cultivating landlords and tenants 
Cultivators . . • . 

Agricultural labourers . . 

Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen 
etc. 

Industries . . • . 

Transport and trade .. . 

General labourers 

Others 

40 . liOSTSA 

Saltpetre-makers and earthwork 
Cultivators . . 

Agricultural labourers . . 

Cottle and sheep breeders, herdsmen 
etc. 

Industries, transport, trade, and gene 
ml labourers. 

Others 

41. Noam 

Shoemakers and cobblers 
Cultivators . . 

Agricultural labourers 
Industries, transport, trade, and gene 
ml labourers. 

Others . . ■ • 

42. Nai 
Barbers 
Cultivators . . 

Agricultural labourers 
Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen 

eto. 

Industries, transport, trade, and gene 
ml labourers. 

Domestic service . . 

Others 


18 

265 

13 

654 

19 

66 

14 

263 

6 

707 

12 

695 

35 

188 

1,000 

241 

837 

190 

11 

186 

95 

751 

12 

299 

31 

590 

7 

776 

7 

165 

1,000 

191 

877 

166 

10 

343 

25 

656 

22 

210 

54 

529 

12 

269 

1,000 

153 

357 

43 

7 

83 

484 

167 

73 

768 

II 

218 

32 

217 

14 

127 

10 

548 

12 

344 

1,000 

373 

131 

322 

596 

239 

200 

982 

19 

533 

40 

578 

14 

445 

1,000 

130 

606 

59 

121 

164 

61 

558 

174 

246 

38 

282 

1,000 

340 

536 

371 

319 

144 

41 

727 

11 

149 

27 

535 

50 

3,086 

16 

206 


Caste and occupation. 

Number 
per 1,000 
earners (1) 
(principal 
occupation 
only) 
engaged 
in each 
occupation. 

Number 
of female 
earners 
(1) (prin- 
cipal 
occupa- 
tion 
only) 
per 1,000 
male 
earners. 

1 

2 

■3 

43. Nat 

1,000 

554 

Cultivators 

293 

183 

Agricultural labourers 

95 

643 

' Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen, 
eto. 

24 

273 

Industries 

29 

574 

Trade • • . » • • 

31 

312 

Arts and professions 

93 

773 

General labourers 

39 

373 

Beggars, prostitutes, etc. 

369 

1,072 

Others 

27 

470 

44. Psst 

1,000 

23 

406 

Tort-makers . . 

239 

Non-cultivating landlords and tenants 

8 

17 

Cultivators . . 

559 

223 

Agricultural labourers 

307 

992 

Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen, 
etc. 

26 

368 

Industries, transport, trade, and gene- 
ral labourers. 

24 

478 

Public force . . 

3 

• . 

Domestic service . . . . 

8 

265 

Others . . . . 

42 

491 

45. Pathan 

1JOOO 

104 

Non-cultivating landlords and tenants 

44 

198 

Cultivators . . 

498 

97 

Agents and managers of landed estates, 
forest officers and their clerks, etc. 

18 

1 

Agricultural labourers . . . . 

80 

175 

Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen, 
etc. 

13 

80 

Indushics • • • • • • 

81 

167 

Transport 

38 

17 

Trade 

56 

53 

Public force . . 

33 


Public administration 

16 


Arts and professions . . 

17 

58 

Domestic service 

56 

186 

General labourers 

33 

88 

Others 

17 

170 

46. Rajput 

1,000 

68 

Militaiy service, Government service, 
and landholders. 

448 

64 

Cultivators . . 

440 

55 

Agents and managers of landed estates, 
etc. 

5 

15 

Agricultural labourers . . . . 

27 

J26 

Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen, 
etc. 

12 

70 

JndoB tries • • • • • • 

16 

452 

Transport • * • ■ « • 

7 

15 

Trade 

13 

146 

Domestic service 

10 

120 

General labourers 

7 

82 

Others 

15 

141 

47. Sahaeia 

1,000 

860 

Cultivators . . 

98 

43 

Agricultural labourers 

783 

1,049 

Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen, 
etc. 

57 

1,081 

IVade 

17 

1,703 

Domestic service . . 

10 

260 

General labourers 

18 

1,475 

Beggars, prostitutes, etc. 

6 

1,333 

Others 

11 

88 


~ cauuusrea irom imperial xaoie Ai ana are based on the principal occupa- 

tions of earners only. As the corresponding table of last census was based on workers which included both the earners and 
working dependents of the present census, the figures are not comparable. • 

nf tin. 1 I? 7 Iftl’o 08346 orraco is . the "traditional occupation ” esceptin the case 

of nos. 1| 3, 7» Io» 20* 22* 2o, 31, 35* 43* 45, 47, 49—51 and 55* "where there is none. 
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CHAPTER Vtn. — OCGUPATKttt. 

Subsidiary Table V .—Occupation of selected castes — (concluded) 


Caste and occupation. 


48. Sainthwah 


Cultivators . . 

Non-cultivating landlords and tenants 
Agricultural labourers 
Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen, 
etc. 

Industries, transport, trade, and gene- 
ral labourers. 

Others 


49. Sansia 


Non-cultivating landlords and tenants 
Cultivators . . 

Agricultural labourers 
Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen, 
etc. 

General labourers 
Beggars, prostitutes, etc. 

Others 


50. Saiyid 


Non-cultivating landlords and tenants 
Cultivators . . 

Agents and managers of landed estates, 
forest officers, etc. 

Agricultural labourers . . 

Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen, 
etc. 

Industries . . . . . . 

Transport 

Trade . . . . . . 

Public force . . . . 

Public administration . . 

Arte and professions 
Domestic sorv.'co 
Goneral labourers 

Others . . . . . . 


51. Shaikh 


Non-cultivating landlords and tenants 
Cultivators . . 

Agents, managers of landed estates, 
forest officers, etc. 

Agricultural labourers 
Cattlo and slicop breodors, herdsmen 
etc. 

Industries 
Transport 
Trodo 

Public forco . 

Public administration 
Arts and professions 
Domestic service 
General labourers 
Beggars, prostitutes, etc..,. 

Others 


Number 
per 1,000 
earners (1) 
(principal 
occupation 
only) 

sngaged in| 
each 
occupation 


1,000 

920 

17 

36 

7 


11 


J,000 

27 

199 

236 

106 

85 
. 324 
23 


1,000 

109 

319 

31 

53 

11 

81 

51 
75 

52 
38 
65 
51 
28 
36 


1,000 

43 

337 

12 

67 

12 

169 

48 

129 

17 

15 

31 

55 

35 

II 

19 


Number 
of femalel 
earners 
(1) (prim 
cipal 
occupa' 
tion 
only) 
per 1,000] 
malo 

camors 


212 

197 

67 

976 

197 

121 

231 

291 


127 


185 

1,346 


102 

247 

123 

4 

94 

48 

139 

5 
64 


37 

17 

81 

144 


111 

147 

101 

3 

192 

240 

132 

14 

87 


79 

205 

77 

495 

82 


Caste and occupation. 


Number 
J>cr 1,000 
earners (1) 
(principal 
occupation 
only) 
engaged in 
each 
{occupation. 


52. Sonab 


Goldsmiths, silversmiths, and jewel- 
lers. 

Non-cultivating landlords and ten- 
ants. 

Cultivators . . 

Agricultural labourers 

Industries 

Trade 

Domestic service 
General labourers 
Others . . 


53. Taqa 


Landholders and cultivators 
Agricultural labourers 
Cattle and sheep breeders, herdsmen, 
etc. 

Industries, transport, trade, and gene- 
ral labourers. 

Arts and professions 
Domestic service 
Others . . . . 


54- Teu 

Oil-pressers and oil-sellers 
Cultivators . . 

Agricultural labourers . . 

Cattle and sheep breodors, herdsmen, 
etc. 

Industries . . . . 

Transport . . . . 

Trade 

Goneral labourois 
Others 

55. Tiiauu 

Cultivators . . 

Agricultural labourers 
Cattle and sheep breodors, herdsmen, 
etc. 

Beggars, prostitutes, etc. 

Othors 


56. Vaishya 


ami 


Traders, merchants, _ brokers 
shop-koopors of nil kinds. 
Non-cultivating landlords and ten- 
ants. 

Cultivators . . 

Agricultural labourers 
Industries 
Transport . . 

Public administration 
Arts and professions 
Domestic sorvico 
Goneral labourers • • 

Others 


Number 
olfomnlc 
earners 
(1) (prin- 
cipal 
occupa- 
tion 
only) 
per 1,000 
malo 
earners. 


2 

3 

1,000 

112 

707 

- 63 

7 

295 

191 

205 

18 

682 

21 

349 

22 

268 

6 

501 

6 

228 

22 

194 

1,000 

46 

902 

41 

37 

43 

12 

31 

26 

266 

5 

9 

5 

55 

13 

98 

1,000 

369 

462 

764 

390 

132 

67 

358 

12 

115 

26 

366 

12 

50 

33 

195 

12 

263 

16 

186 

1,000 

120 

837 

85 

92 

298 

19 

9 

37 

1,026 

15 

50 

1,000 

133 

611 

122 

30 

164 

230 

121 

25 

504 

21 

539 

14 

58 

8 

, t 

13 

75 

17 


9 

198 

22 

103 


Notes. — 1. Tho figures in this tablo arc calculated from Tmperinl Tablo XI and arc < botlf the carrier* «*'! 

tions of earners only. As tho corresponding tablo of last census was based on workers win 1 

working dspmdintv of tho present census, tho figures are not comparable. , UH . 

2. Tho first occupation shown Tor each casto or raco is the “ traditional occupation exccp 
of nor. 1, 3, 7, 16, 20, 22, 23,.3I,.35, 43, 45, 47, 49-51 and 55, wherothoro is nono. 

















Chapter IX.— LITERACY. 


I. — Introductory. 

1 . The statistics of literacy nrc exhibited in Imperial Tables XIII and The figures : 
XIV. The former table is divided into three parts : Part A gives provincial where found. 
totals (for British territory and the States separately) of literates for each 

religion for the age-groups 5-10, 10-15, 15-20, 20 and over, by sex : Part 
B gives similar figures for each district and state for (1) all religions together, 

(2) Brahmanic Hindus, and (3) Muslims : Part C gives similar figures to those 
in Part B for each of the 23 cities of the province. Table XIV shows the 
number of literates aged 7 years and over in certain selected castes for the 
province ns a whole including the states. Both tables show as well the figures 
of those literate in English. In Provincial ' Table II will be found the popula- 
tion of districts, states, and tahsils by religion and literacy. At the end of 
this chapter will be found the following subsidiary tables : : — 

Subsidiary Tabic J . — The number per millc of each sex and of both 
sexes, in certain age-periods, of each religion, who arc literate in anj r 
language, and the number per 10,000 who arc literate in English. 

Subsidiary Table 11. — The number per millc of each sex and of both 
sexes, all religions together, in certain age-periods, in each natural 
division, district and state who nrc literate in an}’ language or 
script. 

Subsidiary Tabic 111. — The number per millc of each sex of Brahmanic 
Hindus, Muslims, Aryas and Radhaswamis, who are literate in each 
natural division, district and state. 

Subsidiary Tabic IV . — The number per 10,000 of each sex at certain 
ages, iiteratc in English in 1031. and at all ages for the last four 
censuses, by natural divisions, districts and states.* 

Subsidiary Table V. — The proportion of literates of each sex aged 7 
years and over in 1031 in selected castes, and of literates at all 
ages in 1031 and 1921 ; similar figures for the literate in English 
per 10,000. 

Subsidiary Tabic VI . — The number of literate per millc of each sex at 
all ages together since 1SS1, and at ages 15-20, and 20 and over 
since 1911, by natural divisions, districts and statcs. e 

Subsidiary Tabic VII . — The proportion of the literate, by sex, at ages 
7-13, 14-1 G, 17-23, 24 and over in British territory, and in 
the states ; similar figures for those literate in English. 

Subsidiary Tabic VIII . — The number of educational institutions and 
pupils in British territory according to the returns of the Education 
Department, at each of the lust 4 censuses. 

It may be mentioned here that a few entries of “ literate ” that occurred 
against children aged less than 5 years wero rejected, and that the age-groups 
of literates were smoothed like those of the general population ( vide paragraph 
2 of Chapter IV). 

2. In the case of literacy possibly more than of any other census return The figures: 
it is essential to understand at the outset the basis of the figures before bow obtained. 
examining them. There arc probably few census statistics more eagerly anti- 
cipated by those interested in the progress of this province and of India in 

general than those of literacy, and the extent to which the enormous mass 
of illiteracy in this country is being reduced is very naturally a matter of great 
interest. Unfortunate^ comparisons with the statistics of past censuses are 
rendered unusually difficult by the changes that have occurred from time to 
time in the method of collecting and presenting the returns. 

In 1S81 and 1891 the population was divided in respect of literacy into 
three categories — Learning, Literate and Illiterate. The definition of these 
was as follows : — 

“ Learning ” included those under instruction, either at home, at school 
or at college. 

of thVdiaptor* tomptine rora P arisons with tho l‘8«os prior to 19U the reader Bhould refer to paragraphs 2, 3 and 8 
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CHAPTER IX,— XilTERAOY. 


The figures : 
their accuracy. 


The extent of 
literacy : 

(i) both sexes. 


“ Literate ” included those able to read and write any language, but 
not at tho moment under instruction. 

“ Illiterate ” included the rest, viz., those not under instruction, and 
not able to read and write any language. 

It was found, however, in tabulating the results that the returns were 
vitiated by tho omission from the “ Learning ” at the one end of children who 
lmd not long been at school and were consequently returned as “Illiterate,” and 
at the other, of tho more advanced students who were classed as “ Literate. ” 
There were thus great discrepancies between the census return of the number 
of “ Learning ” and the corresponding statistics of the Education Depart- 
ment, which were obviously incrcnscd by the fact that “ Learners ” at home 
or in private schools were not included in the returns of that Department. 
It was therefore decided in 1001 to confine the entries in the enumeration 
schedules to the two categories of “ Literate ” and “ Illiterate. ” But in 
that year unfortunately no degree of proficiency in reading and writing was 
laid down. A clear definition was first adopted in 1911, and ran as follows : — 
“ Those only arc literate who can write a letter to a friend and read the answer 
to it. ” In the opinion of Mr. Blunt* this affected the figures in the direction 
of excluding many who could perhaps with difficulty piece together their 
signatures. This tost was continued in 1921. At the present census the 
same two categories remain — Literate and Illiterate, and the 1911 degree of 
proficiency in reading and writing has been maintained. It follow’s that the 
statistics of 1911, 1921 and 1981 arc exactly comparable while those of 
previous censuses are not. 

Since 1911 the practice of recording the language or script in which any 
person is literate has been abandoned, and I think wisely, for language or script 
of literacy is immaterial and discrimination between Urdu and Hindi in this 
province lias in the past led to bitter controversy. There is, of course, a 
separate column for those literate in English, for which the same standard of 
efficiency in writing and reading is prescribed. Those literate in English have 
also in the statistics been included everywhere among the general literates. 

To obviate accidental omissions enumerators were instructed to put a cross 
in the literacy columns against the illiterate and those illiterate in English. 

3. The statistics may safely be accepted as accurate. The definition was 
simple and everywhere well understood. Human nature _ tends to make a 
person who can merely scrawl a signature, or who can with difficulty spell 
out a clearly written sentence prefer a claim to literacy but the enumerator, 
who does not wish to cheapen his own literate status, just as naturally resists 
it, and the latter has the last word. 

There is, however, one point that may be noted. The smoothing of age- 
groups bringing as it does some of each group into the next lower age-group 
has brought into the groups 5-10, 10-15 a greater proportion of literates 
than is correct, because there are more literates towards the latter years oi the 
groups 7-13 and 14—16 than in the earlier years. This has to be remembere 
when comparing the literacy in these age-groups with the statistics of previous 
censuses. , 

H. — General Literacy. 

4. The number and proportion of literates in British territory at each 
of the last three censuses are given below : — 


Year. 

Actual 
number oi 
literates 
(British 
territory), j 

Number of 
literates 
per millo 
oi total 
population 
(British 
territory). 

1931 

2,259,638 

■ 47 

1921 

1,688,872 

37 w-’ 

1911 

1,618,465 

34 u-' 


* Vide Census Report 191 1, Parti, pages 247 and 250, 
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Tlie increase in the actual numbers in the lasl decade lias thus been 34 
per cent, ns against 4 per cent, between 1911 and 1921. To some extent the 
small increase between 1911 and 1921 was the result of the fact that the 
influenza epidemic. of 191S-19 discriminated markedly against persons between 
20 and 35 years of age, which period may be expected to contain a greater 
proportion of literates than the average at all ages.* The increase in the 
proportional figures was by 27 per cent, between 1921 and 1931 ns against 9 
per cent, in the previous decade, i.e., three times ns great. The progress of 
education since 1921 must be a source of some gratification to the many who 
have devoted their energies to its furtherance. Nevertheless the fact that 
still less than 5 percent, of the total population of the province are literate 
shows that primary education has as yet but touched upon the fringes of the 
population. 

To form an accurate estimate of the progress of education if is, however, 
necessary to study literacy in the younger age-groups, preferably 15-20 years 
of age. for it is evident that illiterate people above this age will not attend 
primary schools nor are they very likely to become literate by any other means. 
This matter will be dealt with later. 

Taking the figures by sex, the actual male literates and proportions are 
shown below : — 


Y.nr. 

Arfunl 

number nf 

roul" 

(iiritirh 

(tcrrit'iy). 

Xunilyr of 
nv>I« 
liumtot 
fxr mi)!? of 
total rr.ilo 
population 
(Itritith 

Isrrilory). 

1531 

2.0-', 3,410 

80 

1521 

1.555,626 

65 

1911 

1,505.945 

61 


The increase In the actual number of literate males since 1921 has 
been 31 per cent, against an increase of 3 per cent, in the previous decade. 
The increase in the proportional figures was 23 per cent, between 1921 and 
1931, as against 7 per cent, in 1911-21, i.c., three times as great. Yet 8 
per cent, of literates among males is extremely low. 

The female figures arc — 


Ynr. 

i 

Actual 
r.'imK'r of 

litorav-c 

{Bniith 

t'rrit'iry). 

Number cf 

lit'TOtf-t 
Jitt Inin* of 
tcVil fr-an!o 
popui-ition 
< British 
territory). 

1531 

216,221 

10 

152! 

132.245 

6 

1SU 

112.520 

5 


Here the increase although absolutely small is proportionally far more- 
considerable than in the case of males, being 04 per cent, between 1921 and 
1931 as against 18 per cent, in 1911-21. The increase in the proportional 
figure was GO per cent in 1921-31, as against 20 per cent, in 1911-21. 
.-Win the proportional increase is remarkable but any increase must he 
proportionally large when still only 1 per cent, of females are literate. This 
proportion i is* double what it was twenty years ago. 


There are no literates under the age of 5 years. The proportion of 
literates per mille of the population aged 5 years and over are persons 55, males 
94, females 11. 

* VH-- C«SH Er.-.teK ;Si:. Hrt r.pir- III. 

•* » 


(ii) Mates. 


(Ill) Fcmafo 
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CHAPTER IX. — LITERACY. 


The states . 


Comparison 
with figures of 
other provinces 
and stales of 
India. 


. State. 

Number por millo of tho population agod 5 years 
and ovor who wore returned as litorato. 

1931. 

1921. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Poisons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Rampur 

20 

34- 

3 

72 

37 

5 

Tohri-Garhwnl 

67 

136 

4 

36 

71 

2 

Bonnies 

66 

126 

5 

32 

59 

4 


In the margin I give for each of the states the proportions of the literati 

per mille -of the population 
aged 5 years and over in 1931 
and 1921. Tehri-Garhwal and 
Benares have -made striking 
progress both in male and 
female literacy in the decade, 
but Rampur shows retrogres- 
sion in the case of each sex. 
In 1911, Mr. Blunt* ascribed 
the low figures of Rampur 
State to inaccuracies in the returns, stating that accuracy had been sacrificed 
to speed. It is true that the State has always prided itself on getting in its 
provincial totals first after the final enumeration, but the actual entries in tlic 
schedules are made at leisure during the preliminary enumeration stage and on 
census night only such entries have to be made as relate to the small proportion 
of the population who are enumerated away from their homes. These can scarce- 
ly affect the figures, so that I think the low proportion of literacy in the 
State cannot be ascribed to inaccuracies born of speed. Moreover this low 
proportion has been maintained at all censuses. On the present occasion 
the Rampur schedules were very carefully prepared and I have no reason to 
doubt their accuracy, yet we find a decline in the proportion of those literate 
aged 5 years and over from 22 per mille in 1921 to 20 in 1931. From para- 
graph 8 of Chapter III it will be seen that there has been considerable emig- 
ration from the State in the past decade and the conclusion is forced upon us 
that a large part of this emigration is of literate persons. 

5. Below I give for both sexes together and for each sex separately, 
for all religions together, the number per mille aged 5 years and over who arc 
literate, in the larger provinces and states of India. In each case the figures 
of the independent states are included. 


Province or state 


Numbor por mille of 
population agod 5 years 
and over who aro 
literate. 



Persons 

Mdlos. 

Females. 

India 

. . 

95 

156 

29 

Burma 


368 

560 

165 

Delhi 


163 

226 

72 

Ajmor-Mcnvara 


125 

203 

35 

Bengal 


110 

180 

32 

Madras 


108 

188 

30 

Mysore 


106 

174 

33 

Bombay 


102 

167 

29 

Assam 


91 

152 

23 

Central Provinces and Berar 

60 

110 

11 

Punjab 


'59 

95 

15 

United Provinces 


55. 

^ 94 • 

<*“ 11 V 

Bihar and Orissa 


52 

95 

8 

Central India Agency 


52 

91 

9 

Hyderabad 


50 

85 

12 

North -West Frontier Province | 

49 

80 

12 

Gwalior 

, # 

47 

78 

11 

Rnjputnna 

« . 

43 

76 

6 

Kashmir 

* * 

40 

70 

!. 6 


It will be seen that this province is only about three-fifths as literate as 
India as a -whole and takes a vciy low position relative to the other large 
provinces. Burma as usual easily holds first place as regards literacy, thanks 
to the traditional free instruction imparted in the monasteries and the absence 
of the par da system which hampers the education of females in other parts of 
India. The increase in the proportion of literates aged 5 years and over in 
the United Provinces in the last decade has been 31 per cent, as against an 
increase of 10 per cent, in India as a whole. This is gratifying especially as 
the increase is greater than in any of the other British provinces in India. 


• Vi.!' OfJ-tf Import 1911. I'n'l I. f ng'. 249. 
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6. The proportions by sex of those aged 5 years and over who are 
literate in each natural division are shown in columns 2-4 of Subsidiary Table 
II. These statistics are illustrated in diagram no. 86. 



As at past censuses Him alaya, West easily leads the way in both male and 
female literacy (170 and 16 per miUe respectively). This is partly due to the 
larger European population and European schools, but part is due to social 
reasons. All the people of the hills except the labouring community are of 
approximately equal and fairly high social status, and the absence of parda 
facilitates female education. 

After Himalaya, West comes Indo-Gangetic Plain, East in point of mala 
literacy (127), closely followed by Central India Plateau (125). East Satpuras 
(116) leads both Indo-Gangetic Plain, West (97) and Central (88). Sub- 
Himalaya, West (71) and East (63) bring up the rear. 

Although Indo-Gangetic Plain, West is only fifth in point of male literacy 
it holds as at previous censuses second place in respect of female literacy (15), 
then come Indo-Gangetic Plain, East (12) and Sub-Himalaya. East (12), fol- 
lowed closely by Central India Plateau (11), Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central (10) 
and East Satpuras (9). Far behind lags Sub-Himalaya; East (4). Female 
literacy is noticeably lower in the east than in the west, the outcome of the 
larger proportion of lower castes and classes in the east of the province. . 


Literacy by- 
locality. . 


Male literacy. 


Female literacy 
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CHAPTER IX. — LITERACY. 


Literacy by 
districts and 
states : 

( i ) Male 
literacy. 


7. The figures for male literacy by districts and states shown in column 
3 of Subsidiary Table II are illustrated in diagram no, 87. 


Diagram 87. 


Qarhwaty 
State 


• Satmranpur 
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Meerut 
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NainITaf ■ 
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State ■ • 

/. • 


Bulandshahr 

ill 


\f,1oradabad 

JV-*. • v ' Ba ™ iiy 


MAP 

SHOWING THE NUMBER PER MULE 
OF MALES AGED 5 YEARS AND 
OVER WHO ARE LITERATE 
BY DISTRICTS AND STATES. 

Under 60 per mille aged 5 years and over - - - I I 
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Benares 


6 

Mirzapur 
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The highest proportions of males aged 5 years and over who are literate 
are to be found in districts Benares (192), Dehra Dun (190), Garhwal (17«)> 
Almora (107) and Nnini Tal (159). After these come Jalaun (145), Agia 
(143), Muttra (140),f Cawnpore (139), Jhansi (137) and Tehri-Garhwal State 
(13fi). Other high figures are Ghazipur (130), Benares State (120), Ballia (1-4) 
and Lucknow (12.3). 
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The high proportion in Dehra Dun is not’ due to the number of Europeans 
living in the district because the figures for Hindus and Muslims are excep- 
tionally high. The explanation lies in the fact that over a quarter of the 
population is urban and the Dun attracts many immigrants who go there for 
economic purposes, most of whom are enterprising and progressive. Outside 
Himalaya, West it is very noticeable that the proportion is higher where there 
is a larger proportion of urban population, and the effect is especially marked 
in the case of districts small in area which possess large towns such as Benares, 
Agra, Muttra, Cawnpore, Jhansi and Lucknow. - Jalaun has a remarkably 
high proportion considering its rural character. 

Rampiu State is more illiterate than any district (34). Of the districts 
the most illiterate are Kheri (49), Budaun (52), Bahraich (53), Pilibhit (54), 
Sitapur (54), Bara Banki (57), and Gonda (59). It is very noticeable how low the 
proportion is in a belt including all the submontane districts across the pro- 
vince (excluding Dehra Dun and Nairn Tal) and the neighbouring districts to 
the south, the belt widening very markedly in the centre to include the whole 
of Oudli except Lucknow where the large city and small district have raised 
the proportion. 

I would warn the reader to be careful in comparing diagram no. 87 with 
that produced on page 117 of the 1921 Report, Part I. Although not made 
clear on the latter diagram it refers to male literates aged 5 years and over, 
but even so contains many inaccuracies. 
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CHATTER IX. — LITERACY. 


(it) Female 
literacy. 


The figures for female literacy from column 4 of Subsidiary Table IT are 
illustrated in diagram no. 88. * ' 


Diagram 88. 
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Female literacy reaches its maximum in Dehra Dun (54 — twice that in any 
other district or state) where the male level of literacy is also very high. Naim 
Tal (26) also returns a relatively high proportion. Apart from these districts 
it is most noticeable how the female literacy figure depends on the presence 
of large towns, for the next districts in order of female literacy are Lucknow 
(27), Agra (26), Benares (26), Allahabad (20), Meerut (19), Muttra (17), Farrukh- 
abad (17), Jhansi (16), and Bijnor (16). At the other end of the list come 
Rampur State (3), Tehri-GarhwaJ State (4), Sultanpur (4), Partabgarli (4), 
Basti (4), Gonda (4), and Bahraich (4). 
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The map shows very clearly the effect of large towns, and the fact that 
female illiteracy is greater towards the east especially in the submontane and 
neighbouring districts and Oudh. 

8. The progress in literacy in the province as a whole since 1911 has 
been referred to in paragraph 4 supra. Below I show for the natural divisions 
the proportions by sex of those aged 5 years and over who were returned as 
literate in 1921 and in 1931, and the variations in those proportions. 


Natural division. 

Number per mille aged 5 years and 
. over returned as literate. 

Increase 1921-31- 

Hales. 

Eemales. 

1931. 

1921. 

1931. 

1921. 

Hales. 

Females. 

United Provinces (British territory) 

94 

74 

11 

7 

20 

4 

Himalaya, West 

170 

143 

16 

14 

27 

2 

Sub-Himalaya .West 

71 

59 

12 

8 

12 

4 

Indo-Gangetio Plain, West 

97 

73 

15 

9 

24 

6 

Indo-Gangetio Plain, Central 

88 

72 

10 

6 

16 

\ 4 

Central India Plnteau 

125 

103 

11 

6 

22 

5 

East Satpuras 

116 

80 

9 

6 

36 

3 

Sub-Himalaya, East . . 

63 

49 

A 

3 

14 

l 

Indo-Gangetio Plain, East 

127 

97 

12 

8 

30 

4 


Progress has occurred in every natural division for both sexes. The greatest 
increase in male literates per mille males aged 5 years and over has occurred in 
East Satpuras (+36), and least in Sub-Himalaya, West (+12) and East (+14). 
The greatest increase in the female proportion has occurred in Indo-Gangetie 
Plain, West (+6) and least in Sub-Himalaya, East (+1). 

The smoothing of ages has somewhat increased the proportions in 1931, 
for it has brought some of those returned at ages 5 and 6 (very few of whom are 
returned as literate) into the age-group 0-5, leaving less persons aged 5 and 
over whilst affecting the number of literates only to a negligible degree. The 
actual effect on the proportions is, however, very small indeed. 

Below I give for 1931 and 1921 the proportion of literate males and females 
separately, aged 5 years and over, and the intercensal variation, by districts 
and states : — 


District and natural division. 

Number per mille of 
and over, who were 

Males. 

jaeh sex aged 5 years 
returned as literate. 

Females. 

Variation 1921-31. 

1931- 

1921. 

1931. 

1921. 

Males. 

Females 

United Provinces (British territory) 


94 

74 

11 

7 

+20 

+4 

Himalaya. West 


170 

143 

16 

14 

+27 

+2 

DehraDun. . 


190 

172 

54 

52 

+ 18 

+2 

NainiTal .. 


159 

126 

26 

21 

+33 

+5 

Almora 


167 

135 

10 

7 

+ 32 

+3 

Garhwal 


173 

148 

5 

4 

+25 

+ 1 

Sub-Himalaya, JTflsf • ■ 

• • 

71 

S9 

12 

8 

• +12 

+4 

Saharanpur. . 


85 

70 

14 

9 

+ 15 

+5 

Bareilly 


75 

62 

15 

11 

+ 13 

+4 

Bijnor 


80 

61 

16 

9 

+ 19 

+7 

PiUbhit 


54 

56 

9 

6 

—2 

+3 

Kheri 


49 

42 

6 

2 

+7 

+4 

Indo-Gangelic Plain, West 


97 

73 

IS 

9 

+24 

+6 

ATuzaffamagar 


79 

61 

15 

7 

+ 18 

+8 

Meerut 


109 

83 

19 

8 

+26 

+ 11 

Bulandshahr 


94 

74 

11 

5 

+20 

+6 

Aligarh 


115 

93 

15 

10 

+22 

+5 

Muttra 


140 

90 

17 

10 

+50 

+7 

Agra 


143 

114 

26 

18 

+29 

+8 

Slainpuri . . 


96 

55 

15 

14 

+41 

+ 1 

Etah 


77 

58 

11 

7 

+ 19 

+4 

Budaun 


52 

42 

10 

6 

+ 10 

+4 

Moradabad. . . . ... 


73 

60 

17 

n 

+ 13 

+6 

Shahjahanpur 


70 

60 

13 

9 

+ 10 

+4 

Farrukhabod 


103 

79 

17 

10 

+24 

+7 

Etawah 


107 

77 

13 

10 

+30 

+3 

Indo-Gangeiic Plain, Central 


88 

72 

10 

6 

+16 

+4 

Cawnpore . . 


139 

103 

21 

14 

+36 

+7 

Fatehpur . . 


118 

89 

9 

5 

+29 

+4 

, Allahabad . . 


118 

81 

20 

14 

+37 

+6 

Lucknow . . 


123 

114 

27 

13 

+9 

+ 14 

TJhao . . . . - . ■ 


85 

71 

8 

5 

+ 14- 

43 

Bae Bareli . . 


70 

83 

5 

3 

—13 

+2 

Situpur 

•• 

54 

53 

7 

5 

+1 

+2 
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Nttmbor per mille of cnch fox aged 5 years 
and ov.-r , who woro rotumed as literate. 


District and natural division. 

Mnlos. 

I'omnks. 





1931. 

1921. 

1931. 

1921. 

Males. 

Romaics, 

Indo-Qangclio Main, Ocntral- 
Hardoi 

-(concluded). 

63 

57 


6 

+6 

+3 

Ryzabad . . 


83 

58 


4 

+25 

+2 

Sultnnpur . . 


67 

47 


2 

+20 

+2 

Partabgnrli. . 


68 

68 


2 

+0 

+2 

Bain Bnnki. . 


r>7 

51 


3 

+6 

+2 

Gcnlrat India Malca a . . 

.. 

ns 

103 

11 

6 

+22 

+5 

Jhnnsi 


137 

155 

16 

9 

—18 

+7 

Jnlaun 


145 

124 

12 

7 

+21 

+5 

Hamirpur . . 


116 

94 

7 

5 

+22 

+2 

Banda 


107 

83 

8 

4 

+24 

+4 

East Salpuras 


no 

SO 

9 

6 

+36 

+3 

Mirzapur . . 


116 

80 

9 

6 

+36 

+3 

Sub-Himalaya, East . . 


63 

49 

4 

3 

+14 

+1 

Gorakhpur . . 


/ 64 

/ 69 t 

50 

5 

3 

+ 14 

+2 

Basti 

.. 

x* 54\/ 


2 lx 

+ 15 i / 

+2t 

Gonda 

.. 

59 

48 

4 

3 

+11 ^ 

+ 1 

Bahraich . . 


53 

42 

4 

3 

+ 11 

+ 1 

Indo-Ganrjclic Plain, East 


J 27 

97 

12 

8 

+30 

+4 

Bonnrcs . . . . 


192 

131 

26 

24 

+41 

+2 

Jaunpur . . . . 


113 

87 

7 

4 

+26 

+3 

Ghazipur . . 


130 

96 

13 

6 

+34 

+7 

Ballia 


124 

100 

11 

6 

+24 

+5 

Azamgarh . . 


96 

69 

8 

3 

+27 

+5 

States. 

Rampur . . 


34 

37 

3 

5 

—3 

—2 

Tehri-Garhwal . . 

,, . . 

136 

71 

4 

2 

+65 

+2 

Benares . . 

.. 

126 

59 

5 

4 

+67 

+ 1 


The variations in districts and states have been more uneven. The changes 
in the male proportion vary between an addition of 67 per mille aged 5 years 
and over to the literate in Benares State and retrogression to the extent of IS 
per mille in Jliansi district. Other districts and states shoving large increases 
are Tehri-Garhwal State (+65), Muttra (+50), Benares (+41), Mainpuri 
(+41), Allahabad (+37), Cawnporo (+36), Mirzapur (+36), and Ghazipur 
(+34). 

Besides Jhansi district retrogression is revealed in the proportion in Rae 
Bareli ( — 13), Rampur State ( — 3), and Pilibhit ( — 2) ; while the figure for 
Partabgarh has remained stationary since 1921. 

One of the most noticeable features is that where the standard of literacy 
was low in 1921 the improvement (if any) is small in 1931. This is very marked 
in the figures for the Oudli districts, which are very low, and which apart from 
Pyzabad (+25) and Sultanpur (+20) show very little improvement. 

The proportions of literates aged 5 years ' and over are not available for 
1911, nor can they be calculated, as literates were then only tabulated by the 
age-group 0-10. If such a comparison is desired it may be effected by assuming 
that all literates fell in the age-group 5-10, and by using the figures of total 
population for this age-group taken from Imperial Table VII of 1911. The 
figures would be accurate to a very close degree of approximation. 

In order to provide some comparison with the figures back to 1881 the 
proportion returned as literate at all ages, by sexes, has been shown in columns 
2—13 of Subsidiary Table VI. In considering these figures it is essential to 
remember the changes in the basis of their collection, referred to in paragraph 
- 2 supra . As explained by Mr. Blunt*, had the age-periods adopted in 1881 and 
1891 been the same as in 1901 and since, it would have been possible to obtain 
useful' figures at the two age-periods 15-20, 20 and over by adding the number 
returned as “ Learning ” to the number returned as “ Literate ” at those two 
enumerations and comparing these figures with those, returned as “ Literate ” 
in 1901 and since ; but unfortunately the' age-periods of 1881, and 1891 were 
15-25, 25 and over, so that not even so much is possible. To do this for the 
total figures would result in nothing of value as though doubtless all those 
returned as “Learning” above the age of 15 were really “ Literate,” so also 
would be some of those returned as under 15. The figures for “ Literate ” in 

* Vid* Census Report 19! 1, Part I, page 257, paragraph 258. 
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Subsiding Table VI for the years 1881 and 1891 merely include those returned 
as “ Literate ” in those years. To this extent those figures are low, hot a greater 
cause of difficulty is the absence of any prescribed standard of literacy prior 
to 1911. For this reason the figures of 1881-1901 all include many who would 
not have been considered as literate under the test that has been applied since 
1911, and the figures of 1901 are certainly too high on this account. It is thus 
evident that comparisons with the figures prior to 1911 are to be attempted with 
the utmost caution. 

More will be said later on the progress of literacy when considering the 
figures by age-periods. 

9. Literacy in cities needs very little comment. The figures for the 23 literacy 

cities of the province taken together are ctties - 
given in the margin and compared with 
those for the province as a whole. The 
male proportion is more than three times 
as high in the cities as in the province as 
a whole, and the female proportion is 
seven and a half times as great. This is 
but natural, for the cities are better pro- 
vided with schools than the rural area, 
and they contain most of the higher educational institutions at which persons 
who have already acquired their primary education come to pursue their studies. 

They contain the principal law courts and Government offices, and are a source 
of attraction to commercial industries and professional men. They are the great 
centres of social and intellectual life. Further several municipalities have now 
introduced compulsory primary education. Lastly in large towns there are 
fewer openings for the remunerative employment of children on wages, and they 
are required less for herding cattle, scaring birds from crops, and other simple 
occupations in which they join at a very early age in the rural areas. 

.Some idea of the difference in level of literacy in the larger cities and their 
surrounding rural areas can be gathered from the following figures : — 


Locality. 

.Number returned as lite- 
rato per millo aged 5 years 
and over. 

Per- 

sons. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

23 cities. . 

204 

296 

82 

United Provinces 

(British tcrritoiy). 

55 

94 

11 


Loculity. 

Number per millo aged 5 
years and over, who nro 
literato. 

Per- 

sons. 

Moles. 

Fe- 

males. 

Lucknow city .. 

193 

280 

68 

Host of Lucknow district . . 

18 

28 

6 

Cawnporo city. . 

184 

258 

72 

Rest of Cawnporo district. . 

62 

105 

9 

Agra city 

167 

247 

62 

Rest of Agra district 

69 

113 

16 

Booarcs city . . 

232 

336 

96 

Rest of Bouares district . . 

81 

149 

10 

AUalialiad city. . 

292 

393 

156 

Rost of Allahabad district 

39 

74 

3 

Bareilly citv . . 

179 

262 

74 

Rest of Bareilly district . . 

27 

45 

6 

Meerut city 

231 

301 

128 

Rest of Meerut district 

53 

89 

9 

Morndabad oily 

174 

239 

91 

Rest of Moradabad district 

35 

56 

10 


In the margin I give the proportions for the cities of this and last census. 

The addition to the proportion of male 
literates per thousand aged 5 rears and 
over is four times that in the province as 
a whole, the percentage increase beimr 
roughly the same. The addition of female 
literates per mfP e aged 5 years and over a? 



Number returned us lite- 
rate per millo aged 5 
years and over. 

Year. 

Per- 

sons. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

23 cities, 1931 

204 

296 

82 

24 cities, 1921 

157 

236 

55 

Jncreaso ' 

47 

. 

60 

27 
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10. For the province as a whole excluding the states I give below the 
number per mille of each sex at certain age-periods who were literate in 1931 and 
1921. Similar statistics for 1931 by districts and states will be found in Subsi- 
diary Table II. 


Number per mille who ore literate aged — 


Year. 

5 and over. 

5-10. _ 

. 

10-15. 

15-20. 

20 and over. 


Stales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

Stales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1931 

94 

11 

37 

7 

71 

13 

120 

18 

103 

11 

1921 .. .. 1 

74 

7 

14 

3 

62 . 

9 

92 

12 

90 

7 

Increase 1921-31 

20 

4 

23 

4 

9 

4 

23 

6 

18 

4 


These figures are illustrated in diagram no. 89. 


HUMBER PER MILLE OF EACH SEX LITERATE 
III CERT AW AGE-PERIODS, 1931 & 1921. 
UNITED PROVINCES (BRITISH TERRITORY). 

1931— SHADED EUiS UNSHADED PORTIONS. 

1921— SHADED PORTIONS. 

MALES. FEMALES. 

125 100 75 50 25 0 25 


' Diagram 89. 
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LITERATE PER MILLE, 


5 AND OYER. 


5-10. 


10-15. 


15-20. 

20 AND OVER. 


The same variations in the proportions of literates in the various age-periods 
that have been noticed at previous censuses are still present. For each sex the 
proportion rises between age-groups 5-10 and 10-15, 10—15 and 15-20, falling 
somewhat at ages 20 and over. These variations arc natural. By 15 school 
children are generally sufficiently advanced to read and write, whilst presumably 
relatively few who have not learned to read and write by 20 will do so later in 
life, and in any ease the age-group 20 and over includes those who were children 
when education was not so widespread and consequently a greater proportion 
of illiterates than are found in the present group 15—20. It will be seen that 
increases have occurred since 1921 in the proportion of literates both male and 
female at all age-groups. The large increase since 1921 in the proportion of 
literatfs aged 5—10 is due chiefly to the smoothing of ages which has moved 
from this age-group into the group 0-5, many of the general population whilst 
not reducing the literates contained in the group 5-10 by any appreciable 
amount as it took only some of the few returned as literate aged 5 and 6 years. 
At the- other end some of the literates aged 15 and 16 (where literates are more 
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numerous) have come into the group. The age-group 15-20 is usually consi- 
dered to be the most representative period from which to judge the extent 
of literacy in the population. Persons in this group were children aged 10-15 
in 1926, and the literates among them are those who have been under instruction 
during the previous five years 1921-26. It is in this group that the greatest 
increase is found in the proportion of literates for both males and females,* the 
rise being from 92 to 120 in the case of males, and from 12 to 18 for females. 
The increases which are not affected to any appreciable extent by the smoothing 
of ages, are material, but even at tliis period of maximum literacy only 12 per 
cent, of males and less than 2 per cent, of females can read and write. Since 
1911 tho proportion of male literates at ages 15-20 has increased' by 50 per cent, 
and the females proportion has doubled (vide columns 14 to 19 of Subsidiaiy 
Table VI). Below I give the variations in the proportions at this age-group 
since 1911 for the natural divisions : — 


Nmnbor per mills ngod 15-20 returned as literate. 


Natural division 

Males. 

Females. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

United Provinces (British territory) .. 

120 

92 

83 

18 

12 

9 

Himalaya, West 

212 

166 

167 

22 

18 

•15 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

85 

68 

61 

20 

12 

9 

Indo-Gangotio Plain, 11*081 

120 

90 

81 

23 

16 

11 

Indo-Gangctio Plain, Central 

116 

88 

79 

16 

11 

8- 

Control India Plateau . . 

155 

137 

109 

16 

12 

9 

East Satpuras 

139 

100 

89 

12 

8 

6 

Sub-Hiraninvn, East 

81 

64 

72 

8 

5 

4 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

171 

106 

100 

19 

5 

9 


Male education lias made the greatest advance in Indo-Gangetic Plain, 

East and East Satpuras and least in Sub-Himalaya, East and West. Eemale 
education seems to have advanced most in Indo-Gangetic Plain, West and East, 
and Sub-Himalaya, West and least in Sub-Himalaya, East and East Satpuras. 

Coming to the districts and states the greatest advanced in male literacy 
in this age-group in the last 20 years has occurred in Ballia (+90), Ghazipur 
(+78), Eatehpur (+73), and Benares (+70). Rae Bareli is the only district 
or state to show retrogression at tliis age ( — 2), but little improvement is shown 
in Pilibliit (+1), Gorakhpur (+4), Gonda (+5) and Bahraich (+5). As regards 
females at these ages the greatest increases are to be found in Dehra Dun (+26), 

Meerut ( +19), Bulandshakr ( + 18), Agra (+18), Cawmpore ( + 18); and the least 
in Rampur State (+2), Banda (+2), Garhwal (+3), Tehri-Garhwal State (+3), 

Pilibliit (+3), Sultanpur (+3), Gorakhpur (+3), Basti (+3) and Bahraich 

(+ 3 ). 

In Subsidiary Table VII are shown for all religions together for British 
territory and the states separately, the proportion of literates at ages 7-13, 

14-16, 17-23, and 24 and over. These statistics are based on the ages actually 
returned (to nearest birthday) and have not been subjected to the smoothing 
process. 

11. The proportions of the literate in British territory at certain ages Literacy by 
are shown for each religion in Subsidiary Table I. Below I reproduce those religion. 
of the main religions for ages 5 years and over together with the corresponding 
figures of 1921 : — 


Number per millo aged 5 years and over who were literate. 


Religion. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1931. 

1921. 

1931. 

1921. 

1931. 

1921. 

AU religions . . 

55 

42 

94 

74 

11 

7 

Hindu Brahmanic 

51 

39 

89 

70 

8 

5 

Arya ... 

200 

229 

293 

337 

84 

93 

Join 

380 

345 

590 

568 

128 

77 

Sikh 

118 

230 

176 

327 

37 

-56 

Muslim . . . • • 

59 

43 

97 

74 

16 

8 

Christian* . • 

289 

269 

327 

318 

241 

209 


* Includes Indian and all other Christians. 
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Next come Bliuinhars with a male percentage of 31 and female nearly 3, 
followed by Brahmans (males 29, females between 2 and 3). 

Mughals come next (males 26, females 5). 

Sonars and Kalwars come next close together, with Shaikhs at an appre- 
ciable interval (males 19, females 3). Rajputs closely follow Shaikhs except' 
in respect of female literacy which is only a little over 1 per cent. 

Pathans have males nearly 15 per cent, and females 2 per cent. 

All the high er Hindu and Muslim castes find a place in the intermediate 
group. It is surprising to find Tatheras, Kotwars, Korwas and Tambolis so 
high up, but they are relatively small castes and a few literates in actual 
numbers become large in proportion. 

Studying the backward group it is very noticeable how close together the 
artisans come. Mochi, Julaha, Bliarbhunja, Darzi, Lohar, Barhai, Teli, are 
all to be found with proportions of male literates in the neighbourhood of 5 
per cent. The majority of cultivating and pastoral castes are lrnver than the 
artisans, e.g., Lodh (a little over 2 per cent, male literates), Ahir (2), Kachhi 
(2), Kisan (a little over 1 per cent.), Murao and Gadariya (each about 1 per 
cent.). At the very end of the list come the aboriginal and gypsy tribes. 

The untouchables and depressed classes are almost without exception 
found at the end of the list. 

Reference may here be made to Provincial Table II of the Tables Volume, 
which has been elaborated since 1921. In it will be found by districts, states, 
and tahsils, statistics of literacy by religion, for all religions together by certain 
age-periods, and for those of all ages literate in English. Brahmanic Hindus 
have been sub-divided into Brahmans, depressed classes, and other Hindus 
and literacy figures for all ages have been shown. Under depressed classes have 
been included all the castes shown as depressed in Appendix No. 2 at the end 
of this Report who returned their religion as Brahmanic Hinduism. The itali- 
cized words are important because they explain the difference between the 
figures of the depressed classes given in Appendix No. 2 (which include certain 
Aryas who returned depressed castes) and those shown in Provincial Table II. 

Taking the depressed classes within the Brahmanic Hindu fold, their low 
level of literacy compared with other Hindus (and of course with those of other 
religions) is patent from the following figures for the province as a whole includ- 
ing the states : — 


Backward. 


Literacy 
among the 
depressed 
classes. 


Community. 

Number per mille of each 
sex of all ages who were 
returned as literate in 
1931. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Depressed classes . . 

3-3 

5-9 

0-6 

Brahmans 

139 

245 

20 

Other Hindus 

47 

82 

8 


The provision of separate schools for the depressed classes has not been 
an unqualified success. In 1931 there were 25,000 scholars attending such 
schools in the province, while 88,000 depressed classes scholars were attending 
the ordinary, .schools*. The recent political movement may improve matters 
though until the demand for education from the masses of the depressed classes 
increases their literacy figures are not likely to show much improvement. 

Some improvement in male literacy has occurred in all the selected castes 
since 1921, but Subsidiary Table V shows that the improvement is much 
smaller in the case of the very backward than in the more literate castes. 

Measurable advance in female literacy has taken place among Kayasthas, 
Saiyids, Bhuinhars, and Vaishyas, but little among most of the other castes. 
The Rajput proportion is stationary, and there has been no perceptible change 
among Lodhs, Mallahs, Luniyas, Koris, Kumhars, Chamars, and Pasis. 

♦Statement by the Director of Public Instruction in the United Provinces Legislative Council on July 


Variations in 
literacy by 
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The proportion of literacy among males of selected castes is illustrated in 
diagram no. 91 : — 
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III. — Literacy in Engltsii. 

13. Out of every 10,000 males aged 5 years and over in the British terri- 
tory of the province 110 (roughly one in a hundred) are literate in English, the 
corresponding figure for females being 13. This is a marked advance since 
1921 when the figures were 75 and 10, respective!} 7 . To obtain comparisons 
with the statistics of earlier censuses (which incidentally except for 1911 are 
open to the same objections as those for general literacy referred to in para- 
graph 2 supra) it is necessary to consider the proportion literate at all ages. 
These statistics back to 1901 have been shown in Subsidiary Table IV. The 
increase in the case of males has been larger in the last decade than in any other, 
while that for females has been steady from decade to decade. 

14. If we exclude European, and allied races and Anglo-Indians from the 
figures the proportions of English literates for the remainder at all ages for 
the last three censuses become — 


Year. 

Xumborper 10,000 of 
total population (excluding 
Europeans, eto.) returned 
as Utorato in English. 

Males. 

Females. 

1931 

88 

9 

1921 

56 

4 

1911 

35 

? 


From these figures it is evident that although the proportion of Indians who 
can read and write English is still veiy small it has risen rapidly amongst both 
males and females in the last twenty years, and especial!} 7 during the last decade. 

15. In order to afford comparisons below I give the proportions literate 
in English returned in the other large provinces and states of India in 1931. 
The figures of each province include those of their independent states : — 


Province or state. 

Number per IO.OCO of 
population aged 5 years 
and over who oro 
literate in English. 

Provinco or state. 

Nuii.ber per 10.COO of 
population aged 5 years 
and over who are 
literate in English. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

India 

123 

212 

23 

Assam 

124 

220 

15 

Delhi 

605 

896 

183j 

Punjab 

112 

188 

19 

Ajmor-Merwnra 

272 

446 

71 

United Provinces 

64 

109 

13 

Bengal 

247 

427 

48 

Kashmir 

63 

113 

6 

Bombay 

177 

284 

56 

Central Provinces and Berar 

62 

111 

13 

Mysore 

164 

271 

50 

Hyderabad 

61 

105 

13 

Madras 

145 

257 

35 

Control India Agency 

53 

92 

10 

Burma 

123 

202 

50 

Bihar and Orissa 

50 

92 

8 

North-West Frontier Prov- 

126 

214 

20 

Gwalior 

39 

68 

5 

ince. 




Rajputana 

31 

56 

4 


Literacy in English in this province is only half that in India as a whole. 
The male proportion is lower, in most cases far lower, than in any of the other 
provinces save Bihar and Orissa. The female proportion is lower than in 
any other province save Centra! Provinces and Berar (where the proportion is 
the same) and' Bihar and Orissa. 

16. The proportions literate in English will be found by natural divisions, 
districts, and states, in Subsidiary Table IV. Below I give them for males and 
females aged 5 years and over by natural divisions for 1931 and 1921 : — 


Natural division. 

Number per 10,000 aged 5 years and’ 
over returned as literate in English. 

Males. 

Females. 

1931. 

1921. 

1931. 

1921. 

United Provinces (British territory) 

110 

75 

13 

10 

Himalaya, West 

187 

150 

36 

49 

buD-tlunalaya, West 

111 

69 

11 

9 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 

124 

79 

15 

9 

indo-Uongetic Plain, Central 

132 

90 

19 

13 

Central India Plateau 

101 

68 

13 

9 

East Satpuras . . 

91 

41 

7 

9 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

40 

29 

3 

2 

Indo-Gnngetic Plain, East 

115 

82 

9 

6 


Literacy in 
English, in the 
British territory 
of the province 
as a tvhole. 


English literacy 
among Indians, 
since 1911 . 


English literacy 
in other 
provinces and 
states, 1931 . 


English literacy 
by natural 
divisions. 


69 
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As these figures include Europeans and allied races and Anglo-Indians as 
well as Indians it is but natural to find the highest proportions where there is a 
higher European or Anglo-Indian population. The proportion is also higher 
where the urban population is greater. It is highest for both sexes in Himalay a 
West, where the proportion of Europeans is greater and there is a larger pro- 
portion of literate immigrant traders and businessmen. Then come Indo- 
Gangetic Plain, Central, West and East. Sub-Himalaya East, a vast rural 
tract, is easily last. The order is the same for females except that Central 
India Plateau changes places with Indo-Gangetic Plain East, owing to the 
relatively larger number of European and Anglo-Indian females in Jliansi City, 
and the small population of that natural division. 

Since 1921 there has been an increase in all divisions in the male 
proportion, the greatest increases having occurred in East Satpuras (+50) and 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, West (+45) and the least in Sub -Himalaya, East (+11). 
Himalaya, West ( — 13), and East Satpuras ( — 2) show apparent retrogression 
in the female proportion but this is' entirely due to the decrease in the number 
of Europeans and Anglo-Indians in these divisions ; among Indians here too the 
proportion has increased. All other divisions show improvement which is 
especially noticeable in Indo-Gangetic Plain, West and Central (+6). 

These figures are illustrated in diagram no. 92 : — 


NUMBER PER 10,000 OF EACH SEX AGED 5 YEARS & OVER Diagram 92, 

LITERATE IN ENGLISH, 1931 & 1921, 

BY NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

1931 — SHOWN BY FIRM LINE. 

1921 -SHOWN BY DOTTED LINE. 

MALES. FEMALES. 

175 150 12 5 100 75 50 25 0 25 50 


UNITED PROVINCE! 
(BRI. TERR.) 

HIMALAYA, 

WEST. 

SUB-HIMALAYA, 

WEST. 

INDO-GANGETIC 
PLAIN, WEST. 

INDO-GANGETIC 
PLAIN, CENTRAL. 

CENTRAL INDIA 
PLATEAU 

EAST 

SATPURAS. 

SUB-HIMALAYA, 

EAST. 

INDO-GANGETIC 
PLAIN, EAST. 


175 ISO 125 100 75 SO 25 0 25 50 

LITERATE IN ENGLISH PER 10.000 AGED 5 YEARS AND OVER. _ 

17. In the districts the highest male proportions arc found in Lucknow 
(524), Dehra Dun (491), Benares (332), Allahabad (290), Agra (257), Cavmporo 
(212), and JThansi (206) ; and lowest in Rarapur State (27), Gorakhpur (*>+» 
tjultanpur (35), Kheri (41), Bara Banki (41), and Bahraich (41). As would 
be expected, districts with big cities, civil lines, and cantonments, or largo 
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European colonies (like Dchva Dun) show large proportions whoroas the puroly 
rural districts rank low in tho list. 

Tho female proportions aro high whore the male proportions aro high, 
and vice vcrs/1 . Tho Europoan colony in Dolira Dun results in tho unusually 
high proportion of ITS among females. 

For tho sako of comparisons with tho figures back to 1901 the proportions 
at all ages aro given in columns 12-19 of Subsidiary Table II. In using 
them tho defects of tho 1901 figures roferrod to in paragraph 2 supra must bo 
allowed for. 

IS. Below I comparo tho proportion litorato in English m tho 23 citios English literacy 
of tho province with that for tho provinco as a wholo : — in cities. 


Locality. 

Xumber per 10,030 aged 

5 yearn and over 
returned ns literate 
in English. 


Por- j 
roxis. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

23 cities . . 

C2S 

| 

959 

186 

United Province) (Bri- 
tish territory). 

65 

110 

13 


Tiio difforonco is far moro marked than in tho ease of gonoral literacy 
(vide paragraph 9 supra) partly because Europeans and Anglo-Indians aro 
largely congregated in tho cities, but also bocauso, for the roasons givon in 
paragraph 9, tho proportion of Indians litorato in English found in tho citios 
is larger than elsewhere. This will bo soon lator when dealing with English 
literacy by roligion. 

19. Tho proportions literate in English by age aro exhibited in columns English literacy 
2-9 of Subsidiary Tablo IV. Below 1 give tho number por 10,000 of each by age: 
sox at cortain ago-poriods who wero returned as litorato in English m 1931 
.and 1921. in tho British territory of the provinco : — 


Xvi'nWprr 10.033 return"'! as literate in F.ngli*h aged — 


Year. 

5 and ovrr. 

5- 

10. 

10-15. 

- 

15-20. 

20 and over. 

Mnl~*. 

IV. 

males. 

Male*. 

Fe- 

males. 

Mains. 

I'V* 

mAlc5. 

Mule*. 

IV. 

males. 

Mules. 

Fe- 

males. 

1931 

110 

m 

28 

S 

67 

13 

176 

19 

129 

14 

1921 

75 

■ 

9 

5 

47 

11 

125 

16 

90 

10 

Inerease 1921 — 31 •• 

35 

3 

19 

3 

20 1 

2 

51 

3' 

39' 

4 


The same variations at tho different ago-groups aro prosont as in tho case 
of gonoral litoracy. For oacli sox tho proportion rises from ages 6-20 and 
declines in tho group 20 and ovor. 

Sinco 1921 increases have occurred for malos and fomalos under oacli 
ago-group, and tho greatost incroasos have occurred at agos 15-20 and 20 and 
ovor. Tnis roflocts tho very largo increase in secondary education that has 
taken place in tho provinco in tho last decade. 
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In the margin I give tho proportion of Brahnmnio Hiudun and Munllmi. 

aged /> yon i’m and over, 
literate in Ktiglmh in (.ho 22 
oBie/i in Mio .BriMnh l.orrl- 
lory of Mio proviuno and In 
Mio root, of Uritfch territory, 
j\u mentioned in paragraph 
18 twpm Mio proporMoji of 
both Hindna and Muallmi* 
Manila in Kngll/ih. In fur 
greater in Mio oiMo/i Main in 
Mio root, of Mio provinon. 
Thin in anpoe.inlly no In Mio 


Religion. 

Locality. 

Number tier IO.OCO !i 

years muf over rclitmed iim 
literate in ICnglinh. 

Persona. 

Mnloii. 

I'Viimlr/t. 

Brahmanio 

22 cities 

610 

966 

120 

Hindu. 

Rest of British terri- 
tory* 

26 

*18 

2 

Muslim 

22 cities 

3*15 

5 94 

29 


Rest of British terri- 
tory. 

*12 

78 

3 


cas6 of Hindus, whore tho city proportion in 20 Minot) that in Mio roul of llio 
province for males and 60 times for females. The Muslim proporMonn am 
noticeably greater than tho Hindu outside tlio ftitirft. 

21. The proportional figuros for those aged 7 years and over and for all 
ages will be found in columns 10, 11, 14 and 15 of (Subsidiary Table V, and Mio 
variations since 1921 in columns 12, 13, 16 and J7 of that table®, Ku/d/eb 
literacy is still practically a monopoly of Kayasthas (J ,9tM per 10,000 males 
aged 7 years and over and 215 females por 1 6,000 females of that ago), Kaiyide 
(males 895, females 36), Mughals (males 5 GO, females 20), Himikhn (males 434, 
females 11), Vaishyas (males 424, females 25), Brahmans (males 244, females 
19), Pathans (males 215, females 9), Biiuinhars (males 167, females 3), and 
Kajputs (males 118, females 4). 

Progress has been almost general, but as in tho case of general literacy 
is only pronounced in those castes who wore more literate in JCnyiinh before. 



now comes to 732. 

22. Below I give the proportion of general male literates, of all ages v/bo 
are literate in English, by natural divisions and for the 23 cities of the province, 
^nrr Brahmanic Hindus and Muslims : — 
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Muslim population. The greater number of cities and large towns in the West 
of the province oxplains the higher Hindu and Muslim proportions found in 
the Western divisions. 


IV.— Education. 

23. The census is diroctly concerned only with literates, i.o., those 
who have received primary education and have not subsequently lapsed bach 
into illiteracy. But indirectly the Consus is concerned with education in that 
it seeks to provido figures by which the Educational Authorities can in some 
measure gauge the extont to which the public are served with schools, and the 
success attained towards reducing illiteracy in tlio provineo. 

In Subsidiary Table VIII of this chapter will be found for the Britkh terri- 
tory of the province the statistics of educational institutions and of scholars 
attending them at each of the last four censuses, kindly supplied by the 
Director of Public Instruction. The figures are complete except,' of course, 
for students studying privately at home. 

Below I summarize certain of those figures : — 


Year. 

Number of 
educational 
institutions. 

Number of 
scholars. 

Number of 
consus 
literates. 

Number of 
porsons of 
school-going 
ago. 
(5-20). 

Number of 
persons aged 
5-20 
per edu- 
cational 
institution. 

1901 

13,920 

433,499 

1,478,865* 

15,562,743 

1,118 

1911 

15.525 

645,787 

1,618,465' 

5.447.359 

995 

1921 

21.268 

1,047,761 

1,688,872 

.15,134,557 

712 

1931 

25,957 

1,512,747 

2,259,638 

15,824,185 

610 


These figures show remarkable improvement especially between 1911 and 
1921, and between 1921 end 1931. In the last 30 years the number of insti- 
tutions has increased by 86 per cent, and scholars have more than trebled. 
Meanwhile the number of census literates has risen by more than 50 per cent., 
while the number of persons aged 5-20 has varied only to a minor extent. 

In the last decade institutions have increased by 22 per cent, while scholars 
ve risen by 44 per cent. Schools have generally grown larger. Census 
srates have increased by one-third. 

24. The census .is directly concerned with those who can read and write 
the primary education figures are of greatest importance. Below I give 
: the last four censuses the main relevant statistics : — 


Year. 

Number of 
primary 
schools. 

Number of 
scholars. 

Number of 
‘ census 
literates 
under 15 
years of age. 

Numbor of 
census 
literates 
under 15 
years of age 
permille of 
scholars in 
primary 
schools. 

1901 

6,982 

276,396 

191,710* 

649 

1911 

10,008 

469,862 

258,264 

550 

192! 

16,368 

848,356 

256,429 

302 

1931 

21,596 

1,204,214 

386,299 

328 


These figures are interesting. The proportion was high in 1901 because 
no standard of literacy was prescribed. From 1911 onwards the test of litera- 
cy has remained the same, viz., the ability to write a letter and read the reply 
to it, in any language or script. The drop not only proportionally but in the 
actual number of literates aged less than 15 in 1921 is remarkable especially 
when the large increase in the enrolment in primary schools is considered. 
My predecessor explained the position thus : — 

“ This great expansion (in the number of pupils enrolled in primary 
schools) would be expected to have produced better results^ 
That it has not done so is due to the fact that the enrolment of 
primary schools is largely fictitious. Every District Officer 

° This figure -was unduly high, vide paragraph 2 of this chapter. 
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mows that boys who will leave these schools before they have 
earnt to read and write form a big proportion of the total 
ittendance. The parents of such a boy never seriousty intend 
ihat lie should be educated. They send him to school and 
cave him there so long as he is in the “ preparatory ” or even 
the “ lower ” classes, because this is a cheap way of keeping him 
occupied and out of mischief : because they are pressed to do 
so by the schoolmaster — or even by his superiors — who want 
to improve the look of their returns : or perhaps in case he 
shows a special aptitude for learning. They take him away 
as soon as the expense increases, and he can make himself useful 
in field or at pasture. This attitude is natural enough. What 
has been emphasized in the last two reports (1911 and 1901) 
is still true of the villager, if not of the townsman. He does 
not desire education for his children for its own sake, but only 
as a means of obtaining employment. There is thus no motive 
for educating the boy who is destined for the plough : and it 
is unlikely that there ever will be till the people are given a 
vernacular literature worth the name. Of this there is as yet 
no sign. Publications continue to be multiplied, but almost 
all, if not religious avowedly or otherwise deal with politics, 
and a large proportion are in verse. Religion and politics alone 
will not make a literature, and verse after all is the refuge of 
persons who cannot write prose. ” 

But the position in 1921 was not so bad as the figures suggest, for it must 
be remembered that the Iargefy increased expenditure on primary education 
foreshadowed by Sir James Meston in 1914 only commenced towards the end 
of the decade 1911-20, and as a result the greatest increase in enrolment 
occurred at the younger ages where literacy could not be expected, and in any 
case there had not been time for the older children who were newly enrolled 
by 1921 to become literate. 

Further, the actual decrease in the number of literates aged less than 15 
years was occasioned by mortality from influenza and other epidemics, for 
whereas in 1911 the census literates aged under 15 years were 22 ’2 per mille 
of persons aged 5-15 years the corresponding figure in 1921 was 22 ‘3. The 
increase in the number of literates aged less than 15 in 1931 is rendered greater 
than it otherwise would have been by the smoothing of ages at this census 
which has brought an undue proportion of the literate from the age-groups 
14-16 into the group 10-15. The proportional increase in literates aged 
less than 16 years per mille of scholars in primary schools has thus been very 
small indeed between 1921 and 1931. Here again the increase has been marked 
to a considerable extent by the fact that the increase in enrolment has occurred 
largely at the younger ages when literacj^ caimot be expected, and the actual 
increase in census literates aged less than 15 years has been no less than 51 per 
cent., the proportion of census literates aged less than 15 years per mille of 
persons aged 5-15 years having risen from 22 '3 in 1921 to 33 ’6 in 1931. 
This denotes a marked advance. 

In the margin I give the age distribution by annual age-periods of the 

scholars at present in the primary schools of the 

Age. Total enrolled. province (British territory only). 

5— 6 .. 61,900 

6— 7 .. 179,288 

7— 8 .. 198,556 

8— 9 .. 195,328 

9— 10 .. 179,012 

10- 11 .. 152,389 

■ 

Total 5-11 966,473 

These figures show that some children begin to leave school from the age 
of 8 years, and more and more leave with each succeeding year of age. The 
attitude towards education, especially in the rural areas, explained in the above 
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abstract from my predecessor’s report, still obtains to a considerable extent, 
but it is satisfactory to note that roughly 77 per cent, of the children who go to 
school at all remain there till the age of 11 years. As about 80 per cent, of the 
children attending school pay fees it shows that among those who send their 
children to school the majority have the desire to keep them there till they 
become literate. On the other hand the fact that only 13 per cent, of children 
aged 5-10 years, and well under 25 per cent, of boys of that age arc attend- 
ing primary schools shows that a very large section of the rural population docs 
not send its children to school at all, either because the}' cannot a if or d to do 
so, because the nearest school is not within walking distance, or because the}' 
have no desire to educate them. We have already seen from the literacy 
figures by caste given in paragraph 12 supra that the only substantial increase 
in literacy in the last decade has occurred among those castes who have 
already sought education in the past, so that it seems the remaining popula- 
tion has as yet been untouched. 

In this connexion it may be mentioned that at the beginning of the last 
decade certain municipalities began to introduce compulsory primary educa- 
tion in selected areas, and district boards started to follow suit in 1926. At 
the present time primary education is compulsory in selected areas of 25 out 
of the 48 districts of the province and in parts of 3*6 out of the 85 municipalities. 
The increased enrolment in primary schools occasioned by this new departure 
amounts to roughly % lakh. Compulsion is still restricted to less than one in 
twenty of the boys enrolled and is still veiy imperfect in its organization 
and application, so that it is too early to expect any results or to venture any 
generalities or opinions as to its ultimate success or otherwise. 

But one point is deserving of notice. The present minimum school- 
leaving age under the compulsory primary education scheme is 11 years. Of 
the 152,389 pupils aged 10-11 years in primary schools at the present time 
only some 10,000 are in class IV (by which time they may be presumed to 
have attained more or less permanent literacy) and a further 6,000 boys 
of this age are studying in higher schools. That is, only one boy out of 
even' ten who attends school till the age of 11 becomes permanently literate. 
This seems a low figure and suggests that expenditure on compulsory primary 
education will be a waste of public money unless something can be done to 
improve the standard of instruction or to raise the minimum school-leaving ago 
above 11 years. 


In the margin I give the average number of scholars on the rolls of 

primary schools at each of the last four censuses. 
The schools are gradually becoming larger. In the 
last 30 years primary schools have more than 
trebled and scholars have more than quadrupled. 


Average 
num t. or o! 


V»or. 

>clmln:s on the 
fttt. ndnnce 
rolh of pri- 
mary Fcliools. 

1901 .. 

40 

191 1 .. 

47 

1921 .. 

52 

1531 .. 

56 

The cost of primar 


Jlijvmliww 


primary 


r*lir-almn in 


Uritifh 


territory. 


La^f.iof rvp>i». 

13CC — Cl 

7 

1510 — 1 1 

IS 

i :t 

51 

f>:o—3i 

52 


margin 


in has risen by leaps and bounds. In tho 
I show the figures for the lost four census 
years. The increase in expenditure seems to have 
been altogether out of proportion to the increase 
in the number of literates, though this is partly 
due of course to the improvement in pay of the 
teachers. The cost of primary education per 
scholar has risen from Us. 2-8-0 in 1901 to 
Rs. 7-10-3 in 1931. 
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In the margin I give figures to show the expenditure on male and female 

primary education in the years 


Sex. 

Expenditure on 
primary education 
in— 

Increase in annual 
expenditure. 

1920-1 

1930-1 

Actual. 

Percent- 

age. 

- 

Rs* 

Ks.* 

Rs* 

Per cent. 

Boys 

47,54 

85,71 

38,17 

80 

Girls 

3,91 

6,12 

2,21 

57 

Total 

51,45 

91,83 

40,38 

78 


1920-1 and 1930-1. 


•000’s omitted. 


Expenditure 
on female 
education. 


In spite of the backward state of female primary education expenditure 
under this head has increased even proportionally less rapidly than that 
on male education though the difference is not so great as the above figures 
suggest. In 1921 there were 32,780 girls attending boys’ schools, and 
this number rose to 50,672 in 1931. The cost of primary education per head 
in 1921 was Rs.6-0-2. In 1931 the corresponding figure was Rs.7-10-3. 
Transferring the amount spent on those girls studying in boys’ schools from 
expenditure on boys to girls the above figures become as under : — 


Sex. 

Expenditure on primary 
education in — 

Incrcaso in annual 
expenditure. 

1920-1. 

1930-1. 

Actual. 

Percentage. 


Rs.* 

Rs.* 

Rs.* 

Per cent. 

Boys • • • • 

45,57 

81,84 

36,27 

80 

Girls 

5,88 

9,99 

4,11 

70 

Total 

51,45 

91,83 

40,38 

78 


* 000’s omitted. 

The increase in expenditure on girls’ primary education has thus been 
70 per cent., as against an increase of SO per cent, in the case of boys. 

25. In the margin I give the figures which show the progress made with 

secondary education since 1901. 
In the last thirty years institu- 
tions have more than doubled and 
scholars have trebled. English 
institutions have not multiplied so 
rapidly as vernacular but the 
number of scholars in the English 
schools has increased more. In the 
last decade vernacular secondary 
institutions and scholars have 
increased more than English, for 
District Boards have been keen 
on the expansion of vernacular secondary education and there has been 
increased pressure on these institutions on account of the greater output of 
students from the primary schools. In both classes together scholars have 
nearly doubled in the last 10 years. 

Tn secondary education the outstanding feature of the past decade has 
been the progress of the Board of High School and Intermediate. This body 
began to function in 1922 and has had a marked effect on secondary education 
in t.hi« province. The vernacular may now be used as a medium of instruction 
in all classes up to the High Standard and in answering examination papers. 
Urdu and Hindi have been introduced as separate subjects in the Intermediate 
Examination*. High schools and Intermediate colleges have multiplied. Th6 

* And also, incidentally, in the B. A. and hi. A. examinations. 

60 



Percentage increase. 


Secondary 

education. 

1921-31. 

1901-31. 

Institu- 

tions. 

Scholars. 

. 

Institu- 

tions. 

Scholars. 

. 

English 

25 

73 

65 

240 

Vernacular 

39 

117 

189 

- . . . 

176 

Total . . 

34 

93 

134 

204 


Secondary 

education. 
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High School Examination list rose to over 10,000 in the year 1931-32. In 
middle vernacular schools agricultural and manual training were introduced in 
1926 and have made rapid progress. English has always been a popular Euhject 
in these schools, and of late years its popularity has much increased. 

Higher 26. The apparent fall in the number of Arts Colleges is not real hut has 

education. been occasioned by a change in classification. Intermediate Colleges are now 
classified as secondary schools. The fall in the number of training schools is 
due to the closing of a number of small district board schools which used to 
train masters for primary schools. Such training schools are gradually 
being replaced by larger ones under Government control. The proportionally 
large increase in the number and enrolment of training schools for mistresses 
reflects the awakening interest in the education of girls that has been notice- 
able in the past decade. The lack of qualified female teachers has in the past 
been one of the most serious obstacles to any progress in this direction. 

At the beginning of the decade there was considerable activity in the 
universities of the province. The Lucknow and Aligarh Universities had just 
come into being and the Allahabad University had been reconstituted. In 
1924 the system of block grants was introduced to regulate the Government 
grants to the Lucknow and . Allahabad Universities. The University of Agra 
was constituted by legislation in 1926. 

Female 27. The education of girls is progressing. There were altogether 95,827 

education. girls studying in 1921 ; by 1931 the figure had reached 153,497. A committee 
has been established to expedite progress in this section and a substantial 
advance is anticipated. 

Miscellaneous. 28. Recruitment ceased in 1924 for the Indian Educational Service which 

has been largely responsible for educational organization and advance. So 
far arrangements have not been completed for the replacement of the Imperial 
Service by a provincial service. 

The decade was marked by a general enhancement of the scales of pay 
for all classes of teachers, in aided schools, board schools and Government 
schools. Practically every aided school has now adopted the provident fund 
scheme for its teachers. 

Another departure of note is the introduction of music in secondary 
schools and the establishment of a music school in Lucknow. 

A Hindustani Academy was created in Lucknow in 1926 to which funds 
have been granted for the development of the Urdu and Hindi languages. 

In 1930 the Literacy Committee presented its report. This body, 
appointed by Government as the outcome of a resolution of the Legislative 
Council, endeavoured to formulate a period within which all the boys and girls 
of the province should be made literate and to state what funds were requisite. 
The financial requirements were needless to say far beyond the resources of the 
province, quite apart from the question whether a demand for literacy on this 
scale has or has not yet arisen. Desirable thou gh the ideal of general .literacy 
undoubtedly is, its attainment will have to be gradual and more so because at 
present the desire for literacy would seem to be by no means universal. 
Compulsory education means tree education the cost of which has to be met 
from the resources of the province, on which there are increasing and equally 
justified demands from all departments. This is but natural in all progressing 
communities. For these reasons progress should be gradual as in every other 
department, effective consolidation taking place as progress is made ; and 
above all education should impart not mere literacy and knowledge, but the 
cult of self-discipline and self-control, so that the spread of education will 
mean the continued growth of a level-headed, reasonable, responsible and 
tolerant body of public opinion within the province. The close of the past 
decade was marred by an outburst of indiscipline in all lands of educational 
institutions from universities downwards. Authority was often flouted, schools 
were invaded and in one case set on fire, and work was interfered with to a 
very serious extent. This was chiefly organized by “ educated ” people from 
outside. Such happenings seem to indicate that progress has been too rapid 
for the position to bo consolidated ; that education has come the way of 
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people who can ill digest it. One is forced to ask oneself whether the continued 
expenditure of increasingly large sums of public money is justified if these are 
to be the results. 

Another problem that will probably have to be faced in the near future 
concerns the spread of secondary and higher education. The governments of 

most civilized countries aim at securing universal 
primary education before they devote their time 
and resources towards the spread of higher edu- 
cation. This does not appear to be the case in 
India. In this province although only 92 out of 
every 1,000 persons aged 5-20 years are attending 
recognized schools in the province, 16 out of 
that 92, i.e., over one-sixth are attending secon- 
dary or higher institutions. It is true that the re- 
lative proportion has decreased since 1901 (though 
it has risen since 1921) as the marginal figures 


Year. 

Number of 
scholars in 
secondary and 
higher educa- 
tional institu- 
tions per millo 
in primary 
schools. 

1931.. 

206 

1921.. 

157 

1911.. 

220 

1901.. 

276 


secondary or higher training has increased from 76,182 in 1901 to 247,484 
in 1931, i.e., has more than trebled. The difficulty that this leads to is the 
finding of suitable employment for these students when their education 
ends. Openings are limited and not increasing at anything approaching 
the same rate as those acquiring higher education, with the result that the 
educated unemployment problem (concerning which an attempt was made to 
collect figures — vide paragraph 39 of Chapter V I IT ) is becoming more and 
more acute, and some remedy will need to be devised. 

Mr. W. H. Thompson, f.r.s.s., i.c.s., in his Census Report for 1921 on 
Bengal* ascribed the reason to the caste system. He wrote— 

“ The reason for the comparatively advanced stage to which secondary 
education has been pushed in this country, while primary 
education has still not touched the great mass effectively, lies 
mainly in the caste system which divides the population 
between a section whose tradition requires in them a knowledge 
of letters, and whose traditional occupations are clerical, and 
the great mass whom caste jealousy in the past has helped 
to keep in utter darkness. The first and smaller section has 
had some education for a very long time and an enthusiasm 
for acquiring more. There is no possibility for an individual 
of it to slip down from his pedestal in time of adversity or- fall 
back for a means of livelihood on one of the occupations 
which engage the great mass. He must follow an occupation 
becoming his social position or starve. He therefore receives 
primary education as early as possible, and to equip himself 
as well as he can for the competition which is daily becoming 
keener to find such employment as his caste traditions permit 
hhn to accept, he continues his education to the secondary 
stage. This is the key to the enthusiasm for secondary 
education while there is comparatively little enthusiasm for 
primary education among the masses. The smaller section is 
the vocal section and its importunities in the past have led the 
Government to devote a disproportionate effort and expenditure 
to forwarding secondary education, disproportionate at least 
by comparison with the efforts of the Governments of other 
countries which have turned their attention first to offer 
primary education to all their subjects, and only afterwards 
to assist private enterprise in fostering secondary education.” 

The position seems very much the same to me in this province, as the 
proportion of those literate in English among the various castes referred to in 
paragraph 21 supra shows. But whatever the cause the problem exists and will 
eventually have to be dealt with. 

An educational policy directed mainly towards the reorganization, 
improvement and expansion of primary education coupled with an advance 
in the education of girls may be expected before next census. 

• Vide Bengal Census Report, 1921, Part I, page 296. 
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Publication of 
rsAcspttprre and 
periodical*. 


29. Below I give statistics of the newspapers and periodicals published 
in this province in the whole year preceding each census year since 1S99 : — 


Detail. 


1930. 

1920. 

1910. 

1900. 

1890. 

Total newspapers and periodicals published 

• • 

676 

427 

278 

142 

ioi 

Frequency of publication . 







Doily 

•• 

36 

It 

4 

6 

2 

Bi-weekly . • 

• • 

9 

12 

4 

3 

1 

Weekly . . 

•• 

202 

88 

63 

59 

59 

Monthly 

•• 

263 

219 

164 

51 

29 

Other periods 

•• 

116 

97 

43 

23 

10 

Language in which printed. 







Hindi 

•• 

253 

175 ' 

86 

34 

24 

Urdu 

•• 

225 

151 

116 

69 

68 

English 

.. 

84 

71 

56 

34 

• • 

Tri-lingunl . . 

• • 

20 


• . 

.. 

• * 

Hindi-Urdu . . . . 

.. 

14 


1 

2 

6 

Hindi -English 

• • 

9 


I 

• * 

1 

Hindi-Gujomti 

• • 

2 


« * 

• • 

• • 

Snn*krit . . . . . . 

• • 

4 


4 

• • 

• • 

Urdu in Romnn ecript . . 

•* 

I 


3 

• « 

• • 

Urdu in Persian and Roman script 

•• 

3 


2 

• • 

• • 

Urdu-Knglish . . . . 

# . 

5 

■ 30 

1 

1 

1 

Urdu in P.ornnn script — English .. 

” 

• • 

1 

• • 

• • 

Unlu-Ambie 


I 


1 

I 

• • 

Gurkhnli (Xogari script) 

• • 

1 


• • 

.. 

1 

Marathi . . . . . . 

• • 

.. 


1 

• • 

• • 

Gujarati .. .. 

• • 

• • 


2 

• « 

» • 

til * • * » • ■ 

• • 

3 


2 

I 

• * 

ISer-gali English 

• • 

•• 

1 

1 

* • 

•• 

T?n:*! 

• • 

I 

J 

• • 

• • 

•• 
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SuBstDiARY Table I . — Literacy by agt, scti, and religion, ( firilhh dhlrfrln.) 





Number iirr.iinllo xvlm nro 
.. - lif/'I'lltO. 

•»;mfflmxmiriym^rflrrTrTT7»i^ 

■■DOKBllffllZl iMHI 

lU'ligWn nrtd dgo'-[ioriod. 


Porflonh. 

Mnlea. 

Konmlw. 

IV/wmi. 

M/I Ion, 

Kumnluri, 

' ■ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

All religions — 

All ages (5 and ovor) 



55 

* 

it 

65 

110 

13 

5-10 .. 

•• 

• » 

23 

37 

7, 

19 

2ft 

11 

10-15 .. 

• t 


«i5 

71 

13 

43 

67 

13 

15-20 .. 

•• 


72 

120 

Ml, 

103 

176 

19 

20 and ovor . > 

• • 


62 

108 

II. 

74 

120 

14 

Brelimanlo Hindu— 

' All ngca (5 and overl 

, , 


Si 

SO 

H 

47 

114 

fl 

5-10 .. 

• • 


22 

35 

6 

12 

20 

3 

10-15 .. 

• • 


43 

69 

10 

31 

52 

6 

15-20 . . 

• • 


67 

114 

13 

If, 

134 

9 

20 and over 

•• 


57 

103 

8 

54 

57 

P 

Arja— 

All ages (5 and over) 

• , 

• » 

200 

203 

m 

.147 

,58,7 

52 

5-10 .. 

• • 

• » 

100 

143 

65 

130 

19ft 

43 

10-15 .. 

.. 

• • 

IS5 

200 

108 

303 

477 

68 

15-23 .. 

• • 


255 

365 

1 18 

601 

1,007 

94 

20 and ever 

• • 


210 


76 

355 

6/2 

43 

Brahiso — 

AS aces (5 and over) 

» # 


578 

731 

m 

4,1V 

-7,777 

4,126 

5-10 

• * 


552 

657 

505 

5,625 

4/566 

5/77/ 

IO-15 .. 

• • 


57? 

S09 

332 

4,757 

7/959 

2,722 

15-23 -- 

» * 



1/501 

166 

-5 ‘O'? -5 

5/7/3 

1/566 

23 and ever 

-• 


£22 

C? 

56? 

4,125 

3,/5? 

5/77/ 

Drr— 

AS acre <5 and ever} 

-- 



"! 

* * 

m 

204 

8 8 

5-12 - 

•• 

•* 

7 

" j " 

A A 

0 0 

0 0 

// 

21-25 

•• 


*• 


" 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

15-23 - 

-- 


i-e 


• " 

" ! 

— 

00 

2Z creT 

-- 


253 

2CT ; 

" 


<67 

00 

AS are? '3 and ever • * 

-- 


err 

1 

r>r 

4Sf 


|1 

<,<3? , 

w: 

5—1 -• 

-- 



532 

z % 77 

3?Z3 | 

£4*5-!' 

tf/fi 


- 


v52 

XI 2 

5r 


-6453 | 

i;r/,- 

\z-s. - 

- 

~ 

-■* 


sc 

4333 

6.5f.' | 

iV%; 

22 *=£?*■« 

-- 

— 


* -2* 


2336 ! 

■64%: I 

456 

AS trsr 3 end wet' 

-- 

-- 

3?r 

.?.vr 

321 

455 


45 

5-:: -- 

- 

— 

- A- 

27: 


fl££ 

355; 

4> 

21-15 

- 

~ 

221 

■f 3T 

TJX 



■66 

Sr 

35-23 -- 

— 

-- 


i 

77C j* 

*^7 
. .•■’ - 

- >->v* 

•fy s 

4, 

y. 

ZC ct'st 

— 

— 

! 

JSp: 

22? 


-■»“ 

; x 

y 


— 

— 

rr? 


« 

5T ; 



<c 


— 

— 


tT~ 

^ / 



r” * 

22—15 

-- 

— 

[ 

«> 

-sjr • 

' 

rf“ 

556 


3-!£ -- 

— 

-} 25s' 

i 



3% 

3^5; 

“SS" 


1 










476 . CHAPTER IX. — LITERACY'. 

Subsidiary Table I . — Literacy by age , sex , and religion. ( British districts.) 

— {conoid.). 






trsrprwd 

HE 

Religion and age-period. 


Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Buddhist— 









All ages (5 and over) 



116 

111 

46 

595 

596 

212 

5-10 .. 

• • 

• • 

60 

44 

77 

119 

• • 

256 

10-15 .. 

• • 

• • 

86 

130 

29 

247 

435 

•- 

15-20 .. 

• • 

• • 

182 

283 

35 

1,169 

1,957 

• • 

20 and over 


• • 

121 

182 

45 

655 

955 

282 

Muslim— 









All ages (5 and over) 


• • 

59 

97 

16 

81 

148 

6 

5-10 .. 


• • 

23 

35 

9 

20 

34 

3 

10-15 .. 



46 

69 

17 

48 

84 

7 

15-20 . . 

• • 

• • 

77 

124 

26 

124 

221 

11 

20 and ovor 

• • 

• • 

68 

115 

16 

97 

. >79 

5 

Christian, all — 









All oges (5 and over) 

• • 

• • 

289 

327 

241 

2,320 

2,688 

1,869 

5-10 .. 


• • 

161 

150 

172 

989 

978 

1,002 

10-15 .. 

• • 

• • 

236 

221 

254 

1,523 

1,474 

1,580 

15-20 .. 

• « 

• • 

353 

415 

271 

2,929 

3,591 

2,063 

20 nnd over 

• • 

.. 

317 

371 

249 

2,681 

3,137 

2.111 

Christian, Indian— 









All ages . . . . 


• • 

152 

156 

148 

1,011 

1,016 

1,006 

0-10* .. 


• • 

52 

45 

59 

249 

225 

2 7 5 

10-15 .. 



180 

155 

210 

971 

839 

1,124 

15-70 .. 


• • 

237 

244 

229 

1,632 

1,635 

1,628 

20 nnd over . . 


• • 

190 

207 

173 

1,367 

1,426 

1,304 

Christian, other— 









AH ages .. 


• .. 

7 01 

756 

557 

6,677 

7,106 

5,611 

0-10* .. 


• • 

295 

317 

268 

2,597 

2,785 

2,368 

10-15 .. 


.. 

782 

844 

705 

6,912 

7,466 

6,219 

15-20 .. 


• • 

776 

815 

627 

7,657 

8,159 

5,780 

20 and over 


-• 

757 

804 

655 

7,256 

7,637 

6,423 

Zercisiriaa— 

All (5 and over) 


, , 

816 

881 

725 

6,990 

8,167 

5,4)3 

5-10 .. 


• a 

542 

673 

366 

3,854 

5,091 

2,195 

10-15 .. 


a a 

663 

736 

577 

5,403 

6.415 

4.222 

15-20 .. 


a a 

802 

875 

729 

6,979 

8,542 

5,417 

70 a:-*l over 


•a 

£89 

942 

813 

7.768 

8,873 

6,183 

Jtv - 

•V.'. b r-s (5 t.-. l ir. <-r' f 


.. 

9/1 


957 

8419 

8,7/0 

8,24/ 

V * J 0 a 0 0 


• m 

£33 


1,000 

6,667 

3,333 

10/00 

r ■ . » # 

* * * J * » * » 


0, 

COO 

667 

500 

6,000 

6/67 

5.000 

* * ■ *- i m0 0 0 


• 0 

1,060 

1,000 

1,000 

7,500 

6,667 

! 0,000 

i/a * vt 


■■ 

1/00 

1,000 

1.000 

9.230 

10/00 

£.23? 
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Sub sidiar y Table XL.-— Literacy by age, sex and locality. 



If umber per mille who are literate. 

District nd natural division. 

All ages (5 and 
over). 

5—10. 

10-15. j 

15—20. 

20 and OTer. 


■ 

lelcs. 

Fj. 

males. 

Males. 

hS 

■ 

Fe- 

males. 

.Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

United Provinces (British territory) . . 

55 

94 

11 

37 

7 

71 

13 

120 

18 

108 

11 

Himalaya, West 

98 

170 

16 

78 

11 

145 

18 

212 

22 

188 

15 

Debra Dun . . 

137 

190 

yl 

77 

34 

132 

57 

238 

71 

208 

55 

Knini Tal 

105 

159 


71 

19 

125 

30 

174 

34 

176 

25 

Almora 

83 

167 


78 

7 

149 

12 

217 

14 

185 

9 

Garhwal 

85 

173 

ipH 

80 

4 

156 

7 

218 

7 

1 37 

5 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

44 

71 

■g 

22 

7 

45 

14 

85 

20 

85 

12 

Saharanpur . . 

54 

85 


25 

8 

53 

14 

105 

20 

104 

15 

Bareilly 

48 

75 

15 

23 

9 

47 

18 

88 

24 

91 

15 

Bijnor 

50 

80 

16 

29 

11 

56 

20 

95 

26 

95 

15 

Piiibhit 

33 

54 

9 

15 

5 

32 

10 

61 

14 

67 

9 

Kberi 

29 

49 

6 

15 

3 

31 

7 

61 

10 

59 

5 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, ll'es/ 

69 

97 

15 

38 

to 

73 

18 

120 

23 

112 

15 

Muzaffamagar 

50 

79 

15 

28 

6 

59 

12 

99 

18 

92 

17 

Meerut 

69 

109 

19 

40 

11 

76 

18 

136 

27 

128 

19 

Bulandskahr . . 

55 

94 

11 

33 

7. 

69 

12 

118 

17 

110 

11 

Ab'garh 

70 

115 

15 

44 

10 

86 

17 

142 

23 

134 

14 

Muttra 

88 

140 

17 

65 

11 

116 

19 

175 

24 

165 

17 

Agra 

91 

143 

26 

54 

19 

108 

31 

192 

38 

162 

25 

Mainpuri 

60 

96 

15 

51 

9 

86 

17 

114 

23 

106 

14 

Etah 

47 

77 

11 

25 

7 

52 

14 

89 

17 

93 

10 

Budaun 

K1 

52 

10 

17 

6 

35 

12 

59 

14 

62 

9 

Moradabad . . 

Bl 

73 

17 

29 

10 

55 

20 

91 

26 

84 

16 

Shahjahanpur 

Ki 

70 

13 

23 

9 

45 

15 

82 

20 

83 

12 

Parrukhabad . . 


103 

17 

45 

13 

86 

22 

131 

26 

115 

16 

Etairab 

66 

107 

13 

50 

13 

94 

21 

136 

26 

118 

9 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 

Si 

88 

10 

32 

7 

65 

12 

116 

16 

101 


Cawnpore 

87 

139 

21 

54 

15 

22 

26 

173 

31 

158 

20 

Fatehpnr 

67 

118 

9 

49 

6 

98 

11 

153 

14 

133 

8 

Allahabad 

71 

U8 

20 

46 

14 

85 

23 

159 

26 

137 

20 

Lucknow 

80 

123 

27 

44 

15 

87 

28 

188 

42 

134 

26 

TJnao 

49 

85 

8 

32 

5 

66 

10 

109 

14 

97 

8 

Bae Bareli . . 

38 

70 

5 

26 

3 

56 

6 

77 

8 

83 

4 

Sitapnr 

32 

54 

7 

16 

4 

33 

8 

70 

11 

65 

6 

Hardoi 

39 

63 

9 

27 

7 

54 

13 

92 

15 

69 

8 

Fyzabad 

45 

83 

6 

27 

4 

53 

7 

108 

10 

101 

6 

Sultanpur 

35 

67 

4 

22 

2 

59 

4 

84 

6 

78 

4 

Partabgarb . . 

35 

68 

4 

25 

2 

52 

4 

99 

7 

78 

4 

BaraBanld .. 

33 

57 

5 

17 

3 

34 

6 

68 

10 

69 

5 

Gentral India Plateau 

7o 

125 

11 

47 

5 

90 

13 

155 

16 

147 


Jbansi 

79 

137 

16 

49 

12 

90 

18 

172 

23 

164 

15 

J alarm » • * • • • 

| 82 

145 

12 

61 

8 

117 

15 

184 

18 

164 

12 

Hamirpur 

63 

116 

7 

39 

5 

79 

9 

139 

11 

138 

7 

Bflnds • • • a a a 

59 

107 

8 

42 

6 

79 

9 

129 

10 

125 

8 

East Satpuras 

63 

116 

■ 

49 

6 

91 


139 

12 

136 

10 

Mirzapur 

63 

116 

m 

49 

6 

91 


139 

12 

13 6 


Sub-Himalaya, East 

35 

63 

■g 

24 

3 

48 

5 

81 

8 

74 

4 

Gorakhpur . . 

35 

64 


26 

3 

50 

5 

85 

8 

74 

5 

Basti 

38 

69 


26 

3 

51 

4i 

91 

7 

82 

4 

Gonda 

32 

59 


19 

3 

42 

5 

69 

7 

71 

4 

Bahraich . . 

30 

53 


20 

3 

38 

6 

67 

7 

62 

4 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

71 

127 

12 

59 

8 

107 

14 

171 

19 

144 

12 

Benares 

113 

192 

26 

88 

19 

1^ 

29 

249 

33 

215 

27 

Jaunpur 

60 

113 

7 

52 

4 

wm 

8 

152 

12 

130 

7 

Ghazipur 

73 

130 

13 

64 

7 

mm 

14 

167 

21 

144 

1? 

BaHia 

70 

124 

11 

56 

7 

106 

13 

■Ed 

19 

140 

10 

Azamgarli 

53 

96 

8 

45 

5 

82 

9 

132 

13 

108 

7 

States. 

49 

90 

4 

36 

3 

66 

5 

104 

6 

106 

4 

Bampur 

20 

34 

3 

6 

1 

14 

3 

34 

4 

45 

3 

Tehri-Garhwal 

67 

136 

4 

52 

3 

91 

5 

146 

5 

152 

4 

Benares 

66 

126 

5 

58 

5 

104 

8 

I59_ 

10 

146 

4 

Total of 23 Cities 

204 

296 

. 82 

123 

59 

221 

92 

361 

108 

330 

80 
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CHAPTER IX.- — LITERACY. 


Subsidiary Table III. — Literacy by religion, sex and locality . 


District and natural division. 

Number 

per millo 5 years old and over who are literate. 

Brahmanio 

Hindus. 

Muslims. 

Aryas. 

Radhaswamis. 

Moles.' 

Females 

Moles. 

Females 

i 

Males. 

Females 



i 


MM 

■1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


United Provinces (British territory} 

, , 

89 


8 

97 

16 

293 

84 

705 

494 

Himalaya, West 

•• 

170 


11 

. 126 

24 

i 

142 

40 

500 

1,000 

Dohra Dun 

, , 

173 


34 

164 

45 

573 

410 


1,000 

Naini Tal 


179 


26 

83 


102 

17 

1,000 

* 

Almora 


164 


7 

432 

72 

92 

9 

* 

* 

Garhwal 


170 


.. 4 

131 

18 

209 

37 

* 

* 

Sub-Himalaya. Tl'csl 

•• 

60 


8 

79 

14 

2S7 

63 

667 

465 

Saharanpur 


74 


9 

85 

14 

262 

42 

545 

500 

Bareilly 


64 


11 

85 

16 

362 

117 

667 

588 

Bijnor 


68 


11 

80 

17 

252 

58 

722 

353 

Pilibhit 


46 


6 

72 

13 

334 

99 

* 

* 

Klieri 

•• 

47 


5 

52 

7 

402 

155 

1,000 

333 - 

Indo-Gangctic Plain, TFert 

•• 

92 


12 

92 

17 

267 

74 

706 

514 

Muzaffamagar^ 

, , 

74 

fl 


61 

12 

154 

55 

200 

. . 

Meerut 

• . 

106 

m 


88 

17 

214 

46 

833 

500 

Bulandshahr 


90 

9 


83 

10 

298 

47 

846 

200 

Aligarh 

. . 

• 110 


13 

121 

20 

321 

77 

92 

30 

Muttra 

• . 

146 


16 

85 

11 

445 

98 

. . 

1,000 

Agra • • • • 

• . 

131, 


17 

149 

32 

410 

139 

783 

592 

Mainpuri . • - • 

. . 

89 


12 

129 

30 

270 

82 

* 

* 

Etah 

• , 

71 


9 

86 

13 

383 

88 

500 

* 

Budaun 

. . 

43 


7 

76 

13 

384 

127 

* 

* 

Moradabad 

a . 

67 


13 

74’ 

17 

346 

131 

1.000 

* 

Shahjahanpur . . 


62 

m 


98 

19 

672 

280 

800 

545 

Farrukhabad - . 


98 



119 

20 

374 

. H7 

1,000 

• • 

Etawah . . . . 


101 

1 


140 

30 

372 

HO 

176 

•* 

Indo-Gangetie Plain, Central 


80 


§9 

117 

19 

499 

162 

778 

603 

Cawnpore 


128 



184 

34 

571 

235 

1,000 

• . 

Fatehpur 


111 

■ 

In 

150 

23 

326 

61 

818 

700 

Allahabad . . • • 


101 


14 

187 

29 

780 

501 

792 

735 

Lucknow 


112 


14 

100 

35 

628 

282 

750 

300 

Unao 

, . 

81 

#3 


115 

17 

834 

560 

• 


Rae Bareli 


67 

m 


100 

11 

726 

308 

* 


Sitapur ' . . . . 


51 

■ 


65 

11 

602 

258 

250 


Hnrdoi 

. . 

59 



88 

17 

555 

198 

* 


Fyzabad . . 


74 

1 


135 

18 

678 

211 

1,000 

♦ 

Sultanpur 

• . 

65 

■ 


81 

7 

754 

162 

* 


Partabgarh 


63 



101 

8 

593 

240 

* 


Bara Banki 

* ’ 

51 

■ 


83 

14 

586 

120 

* 


Central India Plateau 

• • 

116 


8 

181 

26 

722 

926 

S16 

469 

Jhansi . . 

u , 

III 


9 

264 

42 

752 

291 

167 

333 

Jalaun 

. . 

146 


11 

114 

22 

722 

378 

667 

1,000 

Hnmirpur 

. . 

111 


5 

171 

20 

701 

262 

500 

• • 

Banda . . . . 

•- 

103 


6 

148 

21 

693 

294 

1,000 

714 

East Salpuras 

•• 

112 


8 

147 

18 

638 

27S 

* 

* 

Mirzapur . . . . 


112 


8 

147. 

18 

638 

275 

* 

* 

Stib-Himalaya, East 

•• 

64 


m 

S3 

6 

S81 

266 

600 

400 

Gorakhpur 


66 



39 

9 

581 

229 

600 

400 

Bnsti 


71 \ 



56. 

/ 5 

696 

303 

* 


Gonda 


57 



63 

4 

684- 

313 



Bahraich 


52 



57 

6 

455 

• 314 

^ * 


Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

•• 

121 


10 

177 

28 

537 

141 

735 

222 

Benares 


193 


25 

177 

25 

635 

260 

750 

200 

Jaunpur 

. , 

108 


5 

. 155 

22 

597 

188 



Ghozipur 

. . 

120 


9 

223 

38 

617 

243 

694 

264 

Bollia . • . . 

. . 

■ 116 


8 

240 

43 

498 

150 

625 

67 

Azamgarh 

•• 

87 


5 

153 

25 

500 

95 

929 

235 

States 


100 


4 

55 

5 

82 

17 

600 

455 

Uampur 

.. 

23 


2 

47 

3 

66 

11 

* 

* 

Tehn-Garhvnl 

. . 

130 


4 

148 

1 

1,000 

* 

♦ 


Benares 


123 


5 

106' 

9 

667 

286 

600 

455 

To! at of 23 Cities. 

•• 

321 

- 

81 

; 221 

49 

S30 

296 

594 

460 


• No population. 




















SUBSIDIARY TABLES, 


m 


Subsidiary Table IV . — English literacy by age, sex and locality . 


Literate in English per 10,000. 


District and natural division 

1931. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. . 

5- 

10 

10-15 

15-20 

20 and 
over. 

All ages 
(5 and 
over). 

All ages 

All ages. 

All ages 

All ages. 

Males. ■ 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

m 

© 

1 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

1 

ft 

m 

o 

C5 

Females. 

Moles. 

Females. 

BO 

o 

2 

to 

Cl 

r® 

PR 

I 

i 

1 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

B 

E 

E 

E 

D 

12 

13 

B 

m 

m 

n 

18 

19 

United Provinces (British territory) 





13 

176 


129 

14 

110 

13 

94 

11 

66 

9 

49 

7 

36 

5 

Himalaya, TFest 

•• 


55 

19 

127 

31 

292 

39 

208 

39 

1S7 

36 

162 

30 

134 

43 

117 

32 

64 

21 

Dehra Dnn . . 



166 

86 

326 

137 

709 

175 

527 

208 

491 

178 

443 

151 

385 

245 

309 

159 

162 

99 ' 

Nairn Tal 

• • 


64 

14 

34 

17 

229 

26 

220 

44 

196 

35 

174 

29 

154 

60 

107 

42 

68 

26 

Almora 

• i 


29 

9 

74 

17 

184 

24 

113 

17 

103 

16 

87 

14 

63 

9 

101 

12 

50 

9 

Garhvral 

•• 


36 

8 

97 

15 

196 

12 


6 

105 

8 

89 

7 

61 

5 

46 

4 

27 

3 

Sub-Himalaya, West 


• « 

29 

6 

61 


157 

17 

134 

12 

111 

11 

95 

9 

62 

S 

49 

5 

40 

' 3 

Saharanpur . . 



32 

10 

75 

15 |197 

23 

168 

18 

u 

17 

119 

14 

82 

13 

71 

12 

39 

10 

Bareilly 

. . 


39 

7 

95 

15 

248 

27 

208 

20 

EJ 

18 

149 

15 

98 

16 

84 

8 

87 

5 

Bijnor 

• • 


43 

5 

59 

8 

136 

16 

106 

8 

EJ 

9 

80 

7 

46 

4 


2 

18 

• • 

Pilibhit 

. . 

• • 

15 

3 

33 

3 

80 

4 

104 

3 

78 

3 

67 

3 

38 

1 

t£j 

1 

13 


Khori .. 

•• 

• • 

10 

1 

24 

3 

56 

6 

49 

3 

41 

3 

35 

3 

23 

I 

H 

1 

11 

1 

Indo-Oangetic Plain, West 

• • 

33 

8 

84 

14 

205 

21 

139 

16 

124 

15 

106 

13 

70 

S 

50 

6 

37 

4 

Mozaffamagar 


• • 

29 

3 

82 

4 

166 

6 

93 

7 

91 

6 

77 

5 

36 

3 

26 

1 

18 


Meerut 


• • 

40 

11 

103 

18 

323 

35 

221 

31 

190 

27 

163 

22 

124 

15 

82 

12 

69 

9 

Bulandsliahr .. 


• • 

34 

I 

100 

2 

204 

5 

113 

4 

109 

3 

93 

3 

56 

2 

33 

3 

20 

1 

Aligarh 


* * 

44 

5 

109 

12 

270 

15 

158 

10 

147 

10 

125 

8 

86 

8 

54 

5 

47 

if 

Muttra 


• • 

34 

7 

79 

11 

203 

27 

161 

13 

136 

14 

m 

11 

47 

12 

72 

6 

45 

n 

Agra 


• • 

69 

42 

168 

63 

414 

76 

292 

59 

257 

59 

221 

49 

196 

39 

152 

23 

81 

BOfl 

Moinpuri 


• * 

20 

3 

46 

4 

99 

7 

76 

5 

66 

5 

57 

4 

22 

1 

25 

14 

9 

i 

Etah 


• * 

11 

1 

36 

2 

88 

5 

80 

3 

65 

3 

55 

2 

32 

2 

17 

i 

13 

i 

Budaun 


• • 

14 

2 

32 

6 

74 

11 

67 

5 

56 

6 

48 

5 

31 

2 

19 

i 

15. 

.. 

Moradabad . . 


• • 

34 

7 

88 

19 

203 

27 

138 

15 

123 

16 

104 

13 

70 

5 

42 

7 

45 

4 

Shahjahonpur 


* • 

25 

7 

55 

14 

121 

19 

90 

8 

80 

10 

68 

8 

45 

4 

2S 

3, 

23 

3 

Fomiklinbad . . 


• • 

33 

6 

77 

13 

162 

14 

ma 

8 

101 

9 

86 

8 

60 

5 

43 

3 

41 

3 

Etowah . 


• • 

28 

5 

69 

4 

188 

4 

114 

35 

104 

23 

90 

19 

46 

2 

36 


IS 

i 

Indo-Ganaetic Plain. Central 

• • 

31 

12 

71 

20 

211 

30 

156 

19 

132 

19 

114 

16 

SO 

11 

• • 

63 


45 

i 
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CHAPTER IX. — LITERACY, 


Subsidiary Table Y. — Literacy by caste , 1931 and 1921. 


Increase Increase 

(+>or (+)or 

decrease ( — ) * decrease ( — ) 

since I92i.f since 1921. 


Xnmber 
literate in 
English per 
10,000 aged 


Increase 

(+)or 


decrease (_) 
7 yMrsond gincc 192I> + 


Nombcr 
literate in 
English per 
10,000 of 
all ages in 
1931. 


Increase 
(+)or dc- 
crease ( — ) 

sinco 1921. 



Kr.yartha 

Intermediate, 

Vti'lip;.. 
Sr.ij-id . . 
Ithninh.tr 
Brahman 
Fmar .. 
Knlrrar 
ffhtifch.. 
Ita-pat 
Ttga .. 


Eatlcwarfl, 

Jr*. .. 

N'M-lfwliia 

JnV.ha 

Kcrol 

1/hv .. 

Berhti 

7'U . . 

Habetrst 

f!s;«r .. 

I>*.*:-,:ra 

f'.l'V'.r 

r»n. 

VtT.vh 

I/:".!,'* 

Al.r .. 
KwM.i 
K-. .. 


+70 + 65 1,964 215 1+703 


318 45 

310 70 


—2 +10 424 

+ 100 +32 £95 

+92 +13 167 

+54 +8 244 

+55 +5 S9 

+43 +4 79 

? £ 434 

+39 —I 118 
+22 +3 82 


25 +80 
36 +640 
3 +92 
19 +107 
6 +37 


1,658 174 1+536 +124 


352 20 1 +38 +2 

732 29 *+505 +16 

139 2 +72 +2 

204 16 +82 +8 

74 5 +23 +3 

65 3 -19 +1 

346 9 £ » 

99 3 + 42 -2 

68 1 +30 +1 
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. StofesfbiAEY irABLES. 

Subsidiary Table VI. — Progress of literacy since 1881. 


Number literate per mille. 


Alleges. 


District and 
natural 
division. 


Males. 


Females. 



1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1 

2 

3 

n 

5 

6 

fl 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

United Provinces (British 

80 

65 

61 

58 

52 

45 

10 

6 

5 

2 

2 

1 

territory) 














Himalaya , West . . 1 

147 

127 

124 

105 

70 

61 

13 

12 

9 

5 

3 

2 

Dobra Dun 

• « as 

172 

160 

142 

107 

100 

76 

46 

46 

31 

20 

15 

10 

NainiTal 

• • • • 

142 

116 

90 

71 

32 

22 

22 

19 

11 

15 

0-1 

0-3 

Almora 

a a a a 

141 

117 

125 

109 

59 

66 

8 

6 

6 

3 

2 

2 

Garhwal 

a. 

145 

124 

143 

128 

95 

72 


4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

61 

52 

47 

41 

39 

37 

1 1 

7 

5 

3 

2 

1 

Saharanpur 

a • at 

73 

62 

55 

44 

50 

47 

12 

8 

6 

2 

2 

1 

Bareilly 

a a at 

64 

55 

49 

47 

39 

35 

13 

10 

5 

5 

2 

1 

Bijnor 


68 

54 

47 

39 

38 

36 

13 

8 

6 

1 

1 

1 

Pilibhit 


46 

50 

46 

41 

35 

31 

7 

5 

5 

2 

1 

0-4 

Kheri 


42 

39 

35 

33 

32 

31 

5 

2 

3 

1 

1 

0*4 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West . . 

83 

65 

58 

45 

49 

44 

13 

8 

6 

3 

2 

1 

Muzaffamagar 

a a a a 

67 

53 

52 

47 

54 

52 

13 

6 

4 

1 

1 

0-5 

Meerut 

a a a • 

94 

73 

63 

56 

61 

55 

16 

6 

6 

2 

2 

2 

Bulondshahr 

a a a • 

79 

65 

52 

45 

51 

41 

9 

4 

4 

2 

1 

0-5 

Abgarb 

a a a a 

98 

83 

75 

52 

41 

47 

12 

9 

7 

2 

1 

1 

Muttra 

a a • • 

125 

80 

92 

78 

76 

63 

14 

8 

8 

3 

2 

1 

Agra 

a a a a 

122 

102 

94 

70 

68 

60 

22 

14 

11 

5 

4 

3 

Mainpuri 

a a • a 

82 

49 

53 

42 

38 

37 

12 

12 

6 

2 

I 

1 

Etah 


66 

52 

43 

39 

44 

38 

9 

6 

4 

2 

1 

1 

Budaun 

a a a • 

44 

37 

33 

28 

29 

26 

8 

5 

4 

2 

1 

0*5 

Moradabad 

a a at 

61 

53 

44 

37 

36 

33 

14 

9 

6 

3 

2 

1 

Shahjahanpur 

a a a • 

60 

54 

47 

44 

40 

37 

11 

8 

5 

3 

1 

1 

Farrukbabad 

a a a • 

88 

70 

55 

54 

54 

41 

14 

8 


3 

2 

1 

Etawah 


92 

69 

63 

53 

49 

40 

11 

9 

m 

3 

1 

I 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 

76 

64 

59 

60 

55 

49 

9 

6 

n 

2 

2 

1 

Cawnpore 


121 

93 

84 

72 

71 

61 

18 

12 

8 

4 

2 

1 

Eatebpur 


102 

79 

55 

72 

59 

56 

8 

4 

3 

1 

1 

0*5 

Allahabad 


102 

72 

Ha 

80 

61 

54 

17 

12 

7 

6 

4 

3 

Lucknow 


108 

■ml 

95 

82 

79 

72 

23 

11 

15 

8 

6 

4 

Unao 


73 

64 

60 

58 

59 

54 

7 

4 

3 

1 

1 

0-4 

Bae Bareli 


61 

74 

64 

62 

63 

54 

4 

3 

3 


2 

1 

Sitapur 


46 

47 

44 

46 

46 

40 

6 

4 

3 

in 

1 

1 

Hardoi 


54 

51 

46 

33 

36 

35 

8 

5 

4 

Bi 

1 

0-5 

Eyzabad 


72 

51 

53 

63 

49 

39 

6 

3 

3 


I 

1 

Sultanpur 


58 

41 


41 

46 

37 

3 

2 

2 

m 

0-5 

1 

Partabgarh 


57 

60 

46 

61 

46 

34 

3 

2 

2 

i 

1 

0-5 

BaraBazdd 


49 

45 

43 

48 

49 

43 

5 

3 

3 

i 

1 

1 

Central India Plateau 

108 

91 

74 

71 

64 

S3 

9 

6 

4 


1 

O'S 

Jhansi 

a • a a 

118 

101 

84 

76 

72 

54 

13 

7 

7 


2 

1 

Jalaun 

* • a a 

124 

109 

85 

84 

70 

64 

10 

7 

4 

i 

1 

0’4 

Hamiiptn* 

a a a a 

100 

33 

71 

65 

55 

50 

6 

5 

3 

i 

0*5 

0-3 

Banda 

a a a a 

91 

74 

61 

61 

58 

48 

7 

4 

3 

i 

1 

0*4 

East Satpuras 

a a 

98 

69 

60 

70 

58 

54 

8 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Hiraapur 

• « a a 

98 

69 

60 

70 

58 

54 

8 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2 . 

Sub-Himalaya, East . . 

54 

44 

54 

56 

44 

37 


2 

2 


1 

2 

Gorakhpur 

• • a * 

55 

44 

56 

55 

44 

36 

IB 

3 

3 


1 

1 

Basti 

• • a « 

59 

47 

52 

54 

40 

37 

Bl 

2 

2 

1 

1 

I 

Gonda 

• • a • 

49 

42 

53 

60 

48 

39 

Kl 

4 

2 

1 

1 

0*5 

Bahraiob 

• • a a 

46 

37 

51 

59 

47 

36 

ml 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0-3 

Indo-Oangetic Plain, East .. 

108 

85 

69 

71 

58 

47 

1 

7 

5 

2 

2 

1 

Benares 

• a a a 

164 

133 

120 

112 

100 

83 

22 

21 

16 

8 

5 

4 

Jaunpur 

a a a • 

96 

76 

64 

54 

48 

41 

6 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Ghazipur 

• a a a 

109 

84 

Kq 

62 

56 

48 

10 

5 

3 

2 

2 

1 

Baiba 

• • a • 

106 

88 

KJ 

66 

65 

41 

9 

5 

2 

1 

2 

I 

Azaxngarh 

a a a a 

81 

60 

ml 

68 

42 

34 

6 

3 

3 

2 

1 

0*4 

States. 














Bampur 

• • a a 

29 

33 

21 

25 

24 

20 

3 

4 

2 

I 

1 

3 

Tehn-Garkwal .. 


63 

74 

44 

45 

53 

4 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

Benares 

• • a a 

lad 

51 

• * 

* • 

* * 


5 

4 


• a 

a * 



.■it" 







































482 CHAPTER iiC. — LITERACY. 

Subsidiary Table VI . — Progress of literacy since 1881. — ( concluded ). 


Number litorato permillo. 





15- 

■20. 



20 nnd over. 

District and 













natural 


Males, 


Foranlcfle 


Moles. 


Females. 

division. 














1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

Unliod Provlnocs (British 

120 

92 

83 

18 

12 

9 

108 

90 

82 

11 


9 

territory.) 













Himalaya, TPcet 

212 

166 

167 

22 

18 

IS 

188 

166 

163 

IS 


10 

Dohra Dun . . . . 

238 

188 

175 

71 

70 

45 

208 

191 

176 

55 


32 

Naim Tal . . . . 

174 

140 

116 

34 

32 

25 

176' 

142 

1 13 

25 


12 

Almora 

217 

175 

177 

14 

10 

10 

185 

158 

164 

9 


6 

Garhwal • . 

218 

162 

192 

7 

5 

4 

187 

171 

197 

.5 


3 

Sub-Himalaya, TFest 

8S 

68 

61 

20 

12 

9 

85 

74 

65 

12 

8 

6 

Sakaranpur 

105 

74 

66 

20 

10 

5 

104 

92 

79 

15 

10 

8 

Bareilly. • . 

88 

76 

67 

24 

18 

11 

91 

76 

69 

15 

10 

7 

Bijnor . . • • 

95 

75 

64 

26 

16 

10 

95 

77 

63 

15 

9 

6 

Pilibkit . . . . 

61 

67 

60 

14 

10 

11 

67 

73 

62 

9 

6 

6 

Kliori 

61 

45 

45 

10 

4 

5 

59 

53 

49 

.,5 

2 

: 3 

Indo-Oangctic Plain, TFcsf . . 

120 

90 

81 

23 

16 

11 

112 

88 

79 

IS 

9 

7 

MuzaSarnagar 

99 

65 

64 

18 

11 

12 

92 

76 

74 

17 

7 

5 

Meerut 

136 

99 

73 

27 

11 

8 

128 

102 

89 

19 

8 

: 6 

Bulnndshahr 

118 

86 

79 

17 

8 

9 

110 

92 

70 

11 

5 

3 

Aligarh 

142 

111 

108 

23 

15 

11 

134 

113 

95 

•14 

10' 

7 

Muttra 

175 

111 

no 

24 

24 

12 

165 

104 

121 

17 

7 

9 


192 

146 

125 

38 

27 

20 

162 

134 

118 

25 

17 

12 

Mainpuri 

114 

69 

76 

23 

24 

11 

106 

64 

68 

14 

-13 

6 


89 

81 

62 

17 

11 

7 

93 

70 

59 

10 

6 

4 

Budaun 

59 

48 

50 

14 

11 

6 

62 

52 

43 

9 

6 

4 

Moradabad 

91 

77 

65 

26 

18 

12 

84 

73 

60 

16 

11 

. 6 

Shahjahanpur 

82 

73 

64 

20, 

14 

10 

83 

72 

61 

12 

8 

6 

Forrukhabad 

131 

102 

84 

26 

21 

14 

115 

93 

70 

16 

8 

7 

Etowah . . 

136 

104 

91 

26 

18 

11 

118 

87 

79 

9 

9 

7 

Indo-Oangetic Plain, Central 

116. 

88 

79 

16 

11 

8 

101 

87 

79 

10 

6 

5 

Cawnpore . . . . 

173 

123 

117j 

31 

23 

13 

158 

118 

108 

.?o 

14 

8 

Fatehpur • 

153 

■ 115 

80 

14 

8 

7 

133 

105 

68 

8 

5 

i « 

Allahabad ■ 

159 


■ 98 

26 

21 

15 

137 

98 

94 

'2o 

14 

8 

Iiucknow 

188 

, 144 

130 

: 42 

25 

29 

134 

135 

124 

26 

13 

17 

Unao . . 

109' 

• 89 

81 

14 

9 

5 

97 

86 

80 

' 8 

4 

3 

Rae Bareli 

77- 

106 

79 

8 

6 

4 

83 

99 

87 

\\4 

3 

3 

Sitapur 

70 

64 

59 

11 

9 

5 

65 

64 

61 

'6 

4 

:• 3. 

Hardoi 

92 

77 

68 

15 


7 

69 

67 

61 

"8 

5: 

3 

Fyzabad 

108 

69 

69 

10 

8 

4 

10! 

72" 

74 

6 

4- 

i 3 

Sultanpur 

84 

51 

55 

6 

4 

3 

78 

60 

72 

“4 

2 

, 2 

Eartabgarh 

99 

77- 

61 

7 

5 

3 

78 

■ 89 

68, 

4 

2 

2 

Bara Backi 

68 

60 

57 

; 10' 

I 6 

4 

. 69' 

; 61 

54 

;:s 

3 

3 

Central India Plateau . 

155 r 

137 

109 

16, 

12 

9 

147 

124 

95. 

, 10. 

6', 

4 

Jhansi • • • 

172 

. 146 

■ 111 

' 23 

■ 15 

12, 

164 

143" 

' 109 

■ 15 

9 

8 

Jalaun 

184: 

' 165 

• 131- 

18 

. 14: 

7 

. 164 

144' 

106 

! 2 

7 

4 

Hamirpur , ..' 

139.- 


' 105- 

11 

10 

7 

' 138' 

106' 

90 

7 

4 

• 3 

Banda . • - • . . . . 

129 

106' 

96 


7 

8 

125, 

106 

78 

;s 

4 

3 

East Satpuras 

139 


89 

12 

8 

6 

136 

101 

85 

10 

8.’ 

5 

Mirzapur 

139 

100. 

89 

12- 

8 

6 

136 

101 

85 


8 

3 

SubrHimalaya, East 

81 

64 

72 

8 

5 

4 

74 

62 

76 

. 4 

.. ■ 3 

3 

Gorakhpur 

85 

' -71 

81 

8 

6 

5 

' 74- 

' 63 

79 

" 5' 

- 4- 

2 

Basti 

91 

/74 

72 

7 

4 

4 

82 

66 

72 

•‘4 

• 2 

i 3 

Gonda 

69' 

53 

64 

7 

5 

3 

71 

61 

77 

'4 

3 

2 

Bohraich 

67 

46 

62 

7 

5 

4 

62 

53 


;4 

2. 

2 

Indo-Qangetic Plain, East 

171 

106 

100 

19 

IS 

9 

144 

53 

93 

12 

2. 


Benares 

, 249, 


179 

33 

34 

28 

215 

175 

■ 157 

■■ 27 

25 

19 

Jannpnr 

■ 152: 

• 114. 

88 

12 

9 

5 

130 

104' 

85 

7 

4. 

4 

Ghazipur 

167 1 

131 

89 

21 

11 

5 

144 

116 

78 

12 

6. 

1 3 

Ballia 

170 

■ 126 

80 

19 

11 

5 

140 

117 

' 81 


5 

3 

Azamgarh 

132. 

93 

81 

13 

7 

5 


84 

. ?3 

_7 

4 

, 3 

States. 













Ram pur 

34 

36. 

. ?4. 

,' 4 

7, 

, 2 

45, 

47 

32 

3 

5, 

. 2 

Tohn-Garhwnl .. 

146. 

73 

95 

• 5 

3 

2 

• 152 

: 93' 

' 104 

"4. 

. 2\ 

1 

Benares - ' 

159- 

83' 


10' 

6 


; 146 

' 

• 68' 

• " 

"4' 

5, 

, ” ' 


































SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 

Subsidiary Table VII. —Proportion of literacy at certain U(fM. 


Total population. 


Total lit«mlo. 


Total Ift'imto In ICnf'IInli, 


Age groups. 



Vimmhii. I I'diwiiw. I MnUm, I IfimuilMi, 




VA.m I 
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dftAtTtiR ix. — LITERACY 


Subsidiary ^able Vil'i . — Number of institutions and pupils according to the 
returns of the Education Department. ( British territory only.) 


.Class of institution. 

1 

1 

1921. 

| . ">»• 

1901. 

Institu- 

tions. 

Scholars. 

Institu* 

tlons. 

Scholars. 

Institu- 

tions. 

Scholars. 

Institu- 

tions. 

Scholars. 

1 

2 

* 

3 

n 

5 

6 ' 

7 

8 

9 

United Provinces (British Territory) . . 

. 25,957 

1,512,747 

21,268 

1,047,661 

15,525 

645,787 

13,920 


A, — Recognised Institutions 

23,661 

1,451, 60S 

18,158 

981,644 

10,884 

573,407 

7,620 


Univorsitios . . 

4(a) 

4,173(6) 










y 20 

5,467 

35 

4,231 

28 

1,697 

Artscollogos ., 

11(c) 

1,851 

J 






Professional oollogos 

9 

3,517 

16 

1,644 

? 

1,136 


728 

Technical and industrial education . . 

762 

24,508 

802 

15,591 

220 

5,593 

54 

3,481 

(i) Training sohools for masters .. 

89 

1,621 

509 

4,195 

114 

1,085 

4 

•445 

(ii) Training school for mistresses . . 

45 

393 

27 

175 

17 

313 

2 

103 

(iii) Other special schools 

628 

22,494 

266 

1 1,221 

89 

4,195 

48 

2,939 

Secondary education . . . . 

1,279 

213,435 

952 

110,686 

612 

92,585 

546 

70,270 

(i) English . . . . 

400 

104,663 

320 

60,619 

232 

47,324 

242 

30,820 

(ii) Vernacular . . . . 

879 

108,772 

632 

50,067 

380 

45,261 

304 

39,450 

Primary schools . . . • 

21,596 

1,204,214 

16,368 

848,356 

10,008 

469,862 

6,982 

276,396 

B. — Unrecognized Institutions (d) 

2,296 

61,049 

3,110 

66,017 

4,641 

72,380 

6,300 

80fi21 


(o) In addition there is the affiliated University of Agfa, which was constituted in 1926. 

(6) These include arts and soienoe students only. Members of the universities studying vocational subjects (i.c., law, commene, 
engineering and medicine) have been included with the students under professional colleges. 

(o) These inolude 10 degree colleges and the Benares Sanskrit College. 

(<J) No further details are available. 






















Chapter X. — LANGUAGE. 

1. The statistics relating to language are set out in Imperial Table XV, Statistics of 

which consists of two parts : — language, where 

Part I — Mother-tongue. n ^' 

Part II. — Bi-lingualism. 

At the end of this chapter are two subsidiary tables showing 

Subsidiary Table I.— The distribution of the total population of the 
province by mother-tongue arranged according to the classifi- 
cation adopted by Sir George Grierson in the Linguistio Survey. 

(Actual figures). 

Subsidiary Table II.— Tho distribution (proportional) by mother- 
tongue, of the total population of each natural division and 
district. 

2. Two oolumns were provided for language in the general schedule. How the figures 
In the first was to be entered the person’s mother-tongue and in the second were obtained ; 
any subsidiary language or languages commonly used. The actual instruc- and their 
tions issued were, for the first column accuracy. 

“ Enter each person’s mother-tongue. In the case of infants and 
deaf-mutes the language of the mother should be entered”; 

and for the second : — 

** Enter any language or languages habitually spoken by each person 
in daily or domestic life in addition to his or her mother-tongue.” 

To this was added tho general instruction 

“ Enter tho ordinary language of the province as Hindustani. Do not 
write ' Urdu ’ or * Hindi .’ * Pahari boli ’ should be entered as 
Hindustani.” 

The second column was an innovation at this census, and the results, as we 
shall see later, show that its repetition at another census is not desirable for 
this province. The space it occupies on the schedule could probably be used 
to better advantage for collecting other more useful information. The instruc- 
tions concerning the first column varied slightly from those of 1921 which were 
to the effect that for people using the ordinary speech of the province “ Hindu- 
stani ” was to be entered : for others was to be entered the name of the language 
spoken as given by the speaker. For any who used more than one language, 
that language which he used in his own homo was to be put down. Under 
these instructions a person who at the time of enumeration did not regularly 
use his mother-tongue either outside or inside his home would not have Iris 
mother-tongue recorded at all. Such caseB, however, must be very rare and 
would affect the figures of the province only to a negligible extent, so that 
the figures of mother-tongue at this census and for language at last census may 
be taken as exactly comparable. 

The instructions were well carried out at this census sui statistics 
may be taken as presenting an accurate account of the Inupnnr distribution 
of the province, provided it is admitted that such variiricin? a? exist- in the 
vernacular of the province, are, with the exception czs riwgyrsy languasss. 
trarelv dialectic. 
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CHAPTER X. — LANGUAGE. 

^According to the Lmguisttc Survey the province has four vemaoulars- 
VTeauem Hindi, Eastern Hindi, Bihan and Central Pahari-. distributed apnrosi- 
mately as shown in diagram no. 93. »pproxi- 


Diagram 93. 
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This classification is wholly unfamiliar to (hr general public, nnd the 
variations in eroding from one side of (hr province (o the other, not, to sav in 
erov-iug any conventional boundary line. nr»- so gradual nntl imperceptible 
ns to make it an impossibility for any save a scientific expert to adjudge, which 
particular vernacular «>f the four anyone speaks. It i>? for this reason that, no 
attempt has ever been made in tin- province to differentiate between these four 
vernaculars in filling up the schedule,**. Tins classification can therefore be 

used only by the indirect- 
method of assigning to each . 
vernacular the population 
of the tract in which it is 
spoken. less those returning n 
foreign language. The figures 
thus obtained are compared 
in the margin with those 
of Mil. The conventional 
boundaries 1 have adopted 
coincide everywhere with 
t ho*.e adopted by Mr. Blunt 
so the figures are exactly 
comparable. 
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.As will he imagined from the not hod in which the-.-*- figures have been 
calculated, tlu-y r*»rr« s po»d v* ry <■!<>■ <<)y with tin- a< tu.il incrc-is*-.- in total 
population in each «•{ the .m.i*. »'<••}>•> rued, and tin* total in«-re.v-e in all four 
vernacular.** tog* tier i<- very eh*.-** to tin- iu'-r*-.*"'- in to*.-d population between 
Mil ond Mill 1*0 r a full account of thi*- e!;r '.jficat ion of the 

provincial vernaeulars tin* rf-a»b-ri- r«-f»*rr«-d t<» Mr. Blunt’s Report, Bill, Bart I, 
page 271k «■? fj, and to th>* l.ineui'-’.ic Survey. There » *. nothing fresh to he 
add' d. ■ ave that tin* ab-*-nc<* of natural ole-t.-iob-*-, stteh a*- mountain ranges, 
throughout the hulk *4 tin- province, coupled with rapidly improving means 
of communication and tin* '-plead of education, imid gradually he removing 
even the former small distinction** hetw«**n these four vernaculars. 


•t. According to popular id-- n- tin* provine** has two vernaculars. Urdu Ilindurian 
nnd Hindi. This ms.tt- r ah o w fullv d**:dt with by Mr. Blunt, to whose 1 Vrd-i and 
report*' I would refer tin* reader. A •tilt more tietailed aeronut is to he found //wifi, 
in Sir Georg'* flri'-rronV l.ingni-tie Survey (page 1(»2 <t .<"/). From this hook 
1 would quote the following pa*.- -.go whb*h puts the matter ill a nutshell. 

“ llindu'-tam i>* primarily the language of the Northern Doah, 
nnd i-- :d-o (fie Umjuit frar.ni of India, capable of being written 
both in the Berdan and the Xagari characters nnd, without 
purism, avoiding alike the rxees-ive use of either Betsian oi 
Sanskrit worth* when employed fur literature. 

The name ‘ Urdu * can tlu-n hi* confuted to that special variety of 
Hindustani *n which Ben-inn words ttre of frequent, occurrence, 
nnd which therefore cun only he written with ease in the 
Bersian character ; and similarly * Hindi * can he eontiued to 
the form of Hindustani in which Sanskrit words abound, nnd 
which therefore is legible only when written in the Kagari 
character. These an* tin di link ions which were proposed by 
the, late Mr. Growstt. nnd they have the advantage of being 
intelligible, while at the same time they do not overlap ”.f 
At this census with the approval of Government, as in 1021, no attempt 
was made, in tilling up tin* schedules, to distinguish between Urdu and Hindi, 
firstly because the information so collected would ho of no material use, nnd 
secondly in order to avoid a revival of thu former hitter controversy referred 
to by Mr. Blunt in the Mil Report. Of the population enumerated in tho 


• CVii‘,111 Hfjmrt 191 1, l’nrt T, jmirc 2S0 ttt q. 
t IJnguiitic Survry, j>ni-r> 107. 
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CHAPTER X. — LANGUAGE, 


province including the states, no less than 997 per mille returned Hindustani, 
accepted in the above sense embracing both Urdu and Hindi, as thoirmother- 
tongue. 

Other 5. The only other mother -tongues which find a home in the province are 

vernac lars of certain gypsy dialects. At this census only four were returned, the actual 

the province. figures of which are given in the margin. They are 

negligible. These pypiy languages were dealt 
with by Mr. Blunt in 1911*, and a fuller account 
will be found in the Linguistic Survey, Volume I, 
Part I, Chapter XVI. The only point of note is 
that these dialects are rapidly dying out in this 
province. These wandering tribes are taking to a 
more settled manner of living, cultivation and the 
like, and with this change come3 the need to use 
the language of their neighbours. As a result the 
ma jority of the present members of these tribes have 
never learnt these dialects, but speak from their 
youth some form or other of Hindustani. This 
may be seen from the following figures. In 1911 no less than 8,804 persons re- 
turned their language as one of the gypsy dialects, which then included Banjari, 
Haburi, Kanjari, Kanphati, Kunchbandhi, Natki, Pachwi, and SanBia. In 1921, 
Banjari was returned by 109 persons and Kanjari by 28, but the figures appear 

to be incomplete. In order to illustrate 
how far these mother-tongues are dying 
out I give, in the margin, the number 
enumerated in 1931 of those tribes who 
returned gypsy dialects in 1911, to- 
gether with the number who returned a 
gypsy language as mother-tongue at 
this census. Banjaras, Kanphatas, 
Kunchbandhias and Pankhias have not 
been separately tabulated by caste at 
this census so their figures are omitted. 
The figures suffice to show how comple- 
tely Hindustani is overlaying and replac- 
ing these gypsy tongues. Prom para- 
graph 7 infra it will be seen that even 
those who returned a gypsy language as 
mother-tongue in every case returned 

Hindustani as subsidiary language. 

Mother -tong ues 6. As regards the other mother-tongues returned they give little more 

foreign to this real information than the number and nationality of immigrants and .visitors 
province. to the province who have not yet become merged in the resident population. 

Any changes that have taken place since 1921 are changes not of language hut 
of population, and these have been dealt with in Chapters I and III. No further 
discussion is necessary here. One point may be mentioned in connexion with the 
unusually large number of persons who returned their mother-tongue as Scotch 
(Gaelic). There has been no revival in this language, nor is it likely seriously 
to overlay or replace Hindustani. The figures are due to the fact that the bulk 
of the Seaforths, who were stationed at Jhansi, returned Gaelic as their mother- 
tongue. The correctness of the enumeration was subsequently verified from 
the Officer Commanding himself. 

Bi-lingualism. 7. An attempt was made to ascertain how far the languages of this prov- 

ince and of neighbouring territory are overlaying each other. The results are 
shown talisilwise, where any figures were returned at all, in Part II -of Imperial 
Table XV. It should be noted that returns of English as either mother-tongue 
or subsidiary tongue have been excluded from this part of the tabie being irre- 
levant to the enquiry in hand. It may also be mentioned that no one in the 
province returned more than one subsidiary language excluding English. 

* Con ms Kepsrt, 191 1, Port I, page 289. 





l(M.JN*f!UAT.T-M. ‘tKl» 

The tmvit striking ft'.iinro of the-e figure-; i« tlii'. utter insignificance of the 
number of tlm.-e who use legulnrly in their daily Itf<* a language other than their 
mother-tongue {excluding, of course, KugliVh). 'Jin's will he fountl in striking 
contrast- with some other parts of India. 

Bhotia is spoken ns a i-uluidiary tongue by n few people in tahsil Muhnraj- 
ganj of district- Gorakhpur. in Pitlmraguth ialu.il of Al.m.ra, ami Clminoli lahfiil 
«>f tfarhwal, preuimably as n result of eoutaet with Itimtia settlers and itinerant 
traders; Haja-dhani is m*'d by a few in svuti«-red areas, ns a result- of business 
eojitaeth : Punjabi is spoken hy s one in M«:>-rul- and Hijnor districts as a result 
of enntaet with immigrants from the Punjab ; and Nepali :s used nsn subsidiary 
language by n fee. in lvuiare*', Pithoragurh tnhsil of Almora and Gondii tahsil 
of Gnmln, again as a result of cunt act with immigrants. 

Altogether of thoi-e who returned Hindustani as their mothei -tongue 
only l’O per lU.Oon returned a subsidiary lang.tmgo (males PU per 10,0u0 ; 
female-. 0 *H p< r l»»,t *!».»), 

Among t h«*» ■* who return'd Bhotia n- their mother-tongue in the province 
bill p» r unlb* <mu!e ; . t»|-t per mill«\ f«-mal.*s r>71t p-r tnille) also speak Hindustani. 
’Hie bull; of t!:r«e are found in Pit horn garb tahsil « f distttet Almora. TllO 
h gher proportion among it male-, j., due to then* inter-marriage with males 
who.-e mother-t-.-ngm* b Hindustani. 


Kveiy one of tit** 3K* pc:. -»« who t« tinned a gypsy diah.vt as mothei- 
tungue n turned Hindu.- *.am a; ntbshhaiy language. 

As imniiom-d in jor.iesaph g .*;:;ru th<* o figure-, are ton insignificant to 
Warrant ti»»- labour mid expi n,---* « >1 t«dhst;.»n m luturc. 


(f) Stds’d'a 
lany ayrs to 
Hindustani. 


(ii) Hindufta 
as a .Is Id. ary 
la;,y aye to 
rdAtry. 

(«) To Blot: 


(?>) To /Ac yy 
hr.yuayes. 




Subsidiary Tables. 4i)l 

Subsidiary Table I. — Distribution of total population by mother-tongue — (concld.) 


/ 1 

I Population. 

Family anil sub- • Branch nnd sub- Group and nub* Lnngungo. 

family. branch. group. 


Pomona. 

Maloa. 

5 

6 


Into-Europ-.an 

family. 

Aryan =uMamily- 
l&mclul'H). 


Indo-Aiynn 

branch. 

Inner branch- 
(emcfti-W). 


UncLa-wiio.} Inn- 


Ir.ii-E urr-p'ijn 
ta-.Cy. 

Arran «ab-Fasii!v Irvia-Aryan 
bran-h. 

Outer «ab-b much 
Tjnsr. :us bnr.-ii. . 


ts-.Cy. 

Tas OlS!!** fab- Chste^brmrh - . 
la-nily. 

C.fBiV ** . 

( r • ... m ...» • * •• 


A. — Vernaculars oi India — {emelu tol). 

Central group — Rajasthani 

(eonclurlz'i). (others). 

Gujarati 

Panjabi 

Pnlmri croup — En'tem Pahari, 

ltd). Kha'kura or 

Nepali. 

Gypsy language.; . . Hnburi 

Knnjari 

Khanphori 

Nnti 

B. — Vernaculars cl other Asiatic 
countries and Africa. 


AffrtnN.M •' mfr . . 


.Va'jy.vP.i^-a'^fS* ; 


Ir.U-Z Wfrws-. , 


S'.utr.'-m group 
Ferrinn group 
Armenian group 

Csiawtsxc 


rml-Athar: 

1 


. Pen-fan 
Armenian 

Ca-w 

AraVis 


C— I 


. . . irijnrs; 
p er- T--- reaper 


Fa n araan 


jgar i r uu: - 


'■jrmiiir S gtr.u L' „ 


ii:irrr~ruro-7mir nrtinr rumen: 



6,475 

3,930 

2,545 

4,114 

2/141 

1,673 

27,105 

18,355 

8,250 

31,067 

24,322 

6,745 

102 

57 

45 
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CHAPTER X. — LANGUAGE, 


Subsidiary Table II . — Distribution by mother-tongue of the population 

of each district and state. 


Number per 10,000 with mother-tongue — 


District and natural 
division. 
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Chapter XL — RELIGION. 


1. We are concerned in this chapter "with the numbers of those who have 
been returned as professing certain religions, rather than with their tenets 
except in so far as these influence the figures. Imperial Table XVI gives 
the actual figures by sex of all the religions returned for each district and state. 
Imperial Table V gives the distribution by religion and sex in municipalities 
and other towns, and Provincial Table II gives the distribution by tahsils. 
Figures for age and civil condition, literacy, and race, tribe or caste are shown 
by religion in Imperial Tables VII, XIII and XVII respectively. Imperial 
Table VIII shows civil condition by age for Anglo-Indian and Indian Christ* 
ians, and Table XI shows the occupation of Cliristians. 

An analysis of the figures for religion is provided in the four subsidiary 
tables at the end of this chapter which show : — 

Subsidiary Table I — The general distribution of the population by 
religion at the last six censuses. 

Subsidiary Table II — The distribution of the population at the last 
six censuses of each district and state according to the main 
religions — Bralimanic or orthodox Hinduism, Islam, Arya 
Samajism and Christianity. 

Subsidiary Table III — The number of Cliristians at each of the last six 
censuses and the variations therein during the last 50 years. 

Subsidiary Table IV — The distribution by religion at this census of 
the urban and rural population. 

2. The instructions for filling in the entry of each person’s religion 
were as follows : — 

“ Column 4 {Religion) — Enter here the religion which each person returns, 
as Hindu, Muslim, Sikh, Jain, Arya, Brahmo, Dev, Buddhist, Christian, Parsi. 
In the case of aboriginal tribes who are not of the above religions, the name 
of the tribe should be entered in this column. In the case of Christians, the 
sect also should be entered below the religion. No sect should be written 
for any other religion.” 

This was amplified as follows : — 

“ (I) You must be careful to see that Jains, Brahmos, Axyas, Devs 
and Sikhs are not entered as Hindus, even if they say they are 
Hindus ; otherwise whatever religion the man himself mentions 
must be entered. Jains are sometimes called Saraogis. 

(2) It has been arranged that every illiterate Christian will have a small 
slip of paper with the name of Ins sect entered on it, in Urdu and 
Nagari. Enumerators should ask for this slip and copy the 
sect from it. Supervisors will ask to see the slips when testing 
such entries.” 

It will be seen that sect was recorded only for Christians, but eventually 
as a measure of economy the tabulation of even the Christian sects was very 
much curtailed. 

Before proceeding to an analysis of the figures a word is necessary as to 
the difference in meaning of the word religion used in connexion with this 
Report and that usually accepted in Western countries. In the West religion 
connotes a man’s ideas as to God, the life hereafter and so on, in fact his creed 
as to the superhuman. In this country (and in this Report) the word religion 
covers the whole field of social conduct and takes no account of small differences 
in personal belief which are too numerous in this country to be considered, 
for outside Islam and Christianity few of the religions met with have any dis- 
tinguishing central concept or doctrinal basis. Even in the case of Islam and 
Christianity there are on the fringes small groups who combine the forms and 
exercises of more than one community and are consequently difficult to place. 

The distinction of religion in this country is thus more social than 
religious in the Western sense of the word. This may be summed up in the 
words of the India Census Report, 1921* 

“ The census is not concerned with personal religion but is an attempt 
to record religion in its communal aspect, merely distinguishing 

* Vidi India Census Report 1921, page 108. 
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(* i) by districts 
and stales. 
Hindus. 


Ary a*. 


Jain*. 


SitU 


Uuddni*!i. 
.?/•.' dir". «. 


Brahmanic Hindus vastly outnumber those of all other religions taken 
together in every district and state. Only in the Rampur State are they 
challenged numerically by Muslims who there number 217,297 against 
243,838 Hindus. Muslims also form a powerful minority in the neigh- 
bouring districts of Moradabad (478,847 Muslims to 745,669 Hindus) and 
Bijnor (314,056 Muslims to 486,883 Hindus). In all other districts and states 
Brahmanic Hindus outnumber all religions put together by multiples varying 
between 3 and 10, while in districts Almora and Garhwal and Tehri- 
Garliwal State they claim 99 per cent, of the total population. 

Aryas are found chiefly in the three western revenue divisions of Meerut, 
Agra and Rohilkhand, more especially in the districts of Meerut, Muzaffamagar, 
Bijnor, and Bulandshahr, which each return over 20,000. 

Jains are found mainly in the western revenue divisions of Meerut, Agra, 
and Jhansi, especially in the districts of Meerut, Jhansi, Agra and Muzaffar- 
nagar, which each return over 8,000. 

Nearly one-half of the Sikhs are returned from Moradabad district 
where, as already mentioned, a very large number of Jats returned their 
religion for the first time as Sikhism (see also paragraph 13 infra). Of the 
remainder one-half were returned from the Meerut revenue division where they 
have overflowed their natural boundary from the Punjab. The rest of the 
distribution of Sikhs is due largely to the accidents of military postings. 

Buddhism is found chiefly in Kumaun, and its existence there is due to 
its proximity to Buddhist Tibet. 

The local distribution of Muslims is due partly to historical and partly 
to economic causes. Muslims are found chiefly where Muslims held sway in 
the past ; in the Meerut and Rohilkhand revenue divisions and Aligarh 




VARIATIONS IN THE FIGURES FOR DIFFERENT RELIGIONS. 



(tlie heart of the Mughal Empire) in Agra, Farrukhabad, Jaunpur and Oudh, 
all centres of Muslim states or provinces. The Muslims’ preference for 
urban life explains their presence in large numbers in Cawnpore, Allahabad 
and Benares. 

Christians, like Ary as and Jains, are found chiefly in the three western 
revenue divisions of Rohilkliand, Meerut and Agra, more especially in the dis- 
tricts of Moradabad, Aligarh, Meerut, Budaun, Bareilly, Bulandshahr, and 
Muzaffarnagar. In some of these districts and in Lucknow, Allahabad, Cawn- 
pore, etc., the larger numbers are due in part to the accidents of trade, and the 
postings of troops and Government servants. 

Radhaswamis are concentrated chiefly in Agra district where" their head- 
quarters are situated at Dayalbagh. 

The other religions call for no special comment. 

Proportional statistics of the religion of urban and rural populations are 
exhibited in Subsidiary Table IV of this chapter. 

The subject has been dealt with in paragraph 13 of Chapter II to which 
the reader is referred. 

7. The variations in each religion separately are exhibited in Subsidiary 
Table I to this chapter in two ways. Columns 4-9 show for each religion its 
proportion per 10,000 of population at each of the last six censuses and so 
reveals how each religion stood with respect to the others at each census. 
Columns 10-15 show the intercensal percentage variations in the actual 
numbers of the followers of each religion. 


The percentage increases in each of the main religions in the last 50 years 

nnrl in Inafc fipr»ndp> fstirram fr»r 

Religion. 

Percentage variation. 

British territory for the sake of conve- 
nience in the margin. Sikhs show the 
greatest proportional increases both in 
the last decade and the last half century. 
The reason for the recent increase has 
already been mentioned. 

1921-31. 

1831-1931. 

All religions 

Brahmanic Hindu . . 
Muslim . . 

Arya 

Christian. . 

Jain 

Sikh 

+6-7 
+5-7 
+ 10-8 
+54-7 
+2M 
+o-i 

+226-7 

+ 10-6 
+6-7 

+21-3 

• 

+330-1 
—15-0 
+ 1,176-1 

* They were not separately tabulated in 1831. 



Aryas show a large increase in the past decade owing to conversions. 

The increase in Christians (chiefly Indian), 
so rapid between 1891 and 1911, slowed 
down considerably between 1911 and 
1921, and in the past decade has not kept 
pace with the increase in the general 
population. Jains have remained sta- 
tionary since 1921 and show a material 
decb'ne since 1881. Muslims have in the 
last 10 years increased nearly twice as 
rapidly as Brahmanic Hindus, and over 
the last 50 years their rate of increase has 
been three times as great. The marginal 
table shows the actual gains and losses of 
the various religions in the last decade. 


Religion. 

Gain. 

Loss. 

All religions .. 


3,032,576 


Brahmanic Hindu 


2,179,714 


Muslim 


700,895 


Arya 


112,024 


Christian 


4,300 


Radhaswnmi* 


3,382 


Jain 


67 


Sikh 


32,266 


Zoroastrian . . 


66 


Buddhist 


242 


Brahmo 


. . 

40 

Jew 


25 


Dev 


44 


Indefinite beliefs 


* * 

9 


* These vre ro not separately tabulated at last 
census. 


The figures for each religion will be taken 
paragraphs. 


up in turn in the following 


8. The old problem “ What is a Hindu ? ” has been discussed, at length 
in past census reports and it is not considered desirable to continue this dis- 
cussion at length here. The instruction given to enumerators was to record 
the religion named by the person enumerated. In this respect previous custom 


Christians.' 


Madhaswamis. 


( Hi ) between 
urban and rur. 
areas. 

Causes of the 
variations in 
the different ’ 
religions. 


Brahmanic 

Hindus. 
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has been followed. Very few difficulties were met with in practice. Some of 
the depressed castes returned themselves as other than Brahmanic Hindus, 
usually as Aryas, but the bulk of them made no claim to belong to any other 
faith. There was no desire evinced to return themselves as Adi-Hindus (lit, 
the original inhabitants of Hindustan) though I understand that in the Punjab 
the depressed classes are organizing themselves through sabhas and adopting 
this appellation in order to dissociate themselves politically from Brahmanic 
Hindus. My Brahmanic Hindus, therefore, include the bulk of the depressed 
classes. It is possible that a few Aryas, acting under the misapprehension that 
if they returned themselves as Arya they would be completely separated from 
Hindus in the census tables returned themselves as Hindus pure and simple, 
but in view of the fact that they were allowed to return themselves as Hindu- 
Arya the number is considered to be quite insignificant. Some Aryas wished to 
return their religion as Vedic, but Brahmanic Hinduism is also Vedic ; the 
chances of confusion were pointed out to them and the difficulty was over- 
come by tKeir being recorded as Vedic /Ary a. 

The Hindu Brahmanic figures may, therefore, be taken as quite accurate. 
They have increased by 6*7 per cent, in the last 50 years, i.c. about two -thirds 
of the increase found in all religions. In the' last decade they increased by 
5*7 per cent, which is about five-sixths of the increase in all religions, and liavo 
lost to Aryas, Sikhs and to a slight extent to Muslims. 

One interesting community, which as in previous censuses has been 
included under Brahmanic Hindu, may here be referred to, namely the Sadhs 
of Farrukhabad. Appendix D to tins chapter gives a brief account of them, 
from which it will be seen that their tenets difEer very materially from those of 
orthodox Hinduism. 

Another interesting community may here be mentioned — the Mallcanas 
referred to on page 118 of the India Report for 1911. They consist of people of 
Rajput, Jat and Vaishya descent and observe certain Hindu and Muslim 
ceremonies. In 1911 Mr. Blunt wrote that some of them had recently definitely 
abj vured Islam. Inquiries in 1931 elicited the following information. 

A few such families, the descendents of Rajputs converted to Islam, live in 
villages Baghpur (tahsil Bhongaon) and Naunar (tahsil Mainpuri) in Mainpuri 
district, but a few years back as a result of the shuddhi movement were re-con- 
verted entirely to Hin duism and returned themselves as Hindus at this census. 

From Etah district it is learned that there are some 3,178 Malkana Rajputs 
living in Tabsils Aliganj (2,000), Etah (734) and Jalesar (444). The shuddhi 
movement resulted in the conversion back to Hinduism of somo 60 in the last 
few years, but the remainder are still strongly inclined towards Islam, rotumed 
this as their religion at the recent census and their caste as Nau -Muslim. 

From Agra district it is learnt that 2,579 remain (tahsils Kiraoli 1,157, 
Fntclmbad 1,000, Khairagarh 417, and Agra 5) and still profess Islam, and re- 
turned themselves as Muslims at this census with caste Malkana. The shuddhi 
movement has resulted in some decrease in their numbers in the last few years. 

In Muttra district there are some 7,800 Malkanas but they have been much 
a fleeted by the shuddhi movement and in some villages all have been rc-convcrt- 
ed to Hinduism.. Even the remainder practise many Hindu rites and arc now 
definitely more inclined towards Hinduism than towards Islam. At this census 
they returned themselves in various ways. Those who had been re-converted 
to Hinduism described themselves as Rajputs or Jats by caste and Brahmanic 
Hindus by religion. Others who still hesitate between Islam and Hinduism 
or who still profess Islam described themselves os Muslims with caste Rajput, 
Malkana Jlajput or Nau-Muslim. The following figures for Muttra District 
show the extent to which re-conversion has taken place. _ 
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M 

It seems that the majority of the Malkanas arc* still somewhat uncertain as 
to what they are by religion. In 1926 when the shuddhi and Idbligh movements 
were at their height it was common for these Malkanas to bo converted and re- 
converted to Hinduism, Islam and Christianity in rapid succession as tho various 
bands of preachers visited their villages on behalf of the different movements. 

They began to stand out for receiving money for conversion, which the zealots 
of the conflicting religions were then generally willing to give. It is said that 
many of these Malkanas made quite a lot of money out of their conversion and 
re-conversion. 

Another sect may be mentioned here known as the Sakhi Samaj. It is [jakhiBama- 
reported that members of this sect are now found in district Ballia, the mrmj 
having been founded there by a Kayasth ascetic Kamaji Baba of Chapra (Bihar 
and Orissa) some 15 or 20 years back. They follow a form of bhakli cult pre- 
ferring bhaJ:li (devotion) to gyan (knowledge) as the method of attaining uni- 
fication with the Supreme Being, or salvation. This is on the lines followed 
and advocated by Swami Cliayatanya of Bengal. The followers dance with 
veils on their faces in the tradition of gopis, the devotees of Lord Sri Krishna. 

Accurate statistics of this sect in Ballia were not obtainable. 


In Appendix E will be found a few notes on the changes in the religious 
beliefs of the lower Hindu classes. 


9. Though there is some diversity throughout the province in the MvaUim. 
religious and social practices of Muslims, there is usually not much doubt 
as to who is a Mush'm and who is not. 

Subsidiary Table I shows that Muslims have increased in the decade 
(in British territory) by 10 *S per cent, and in the last fifty yearn by 21*8 per 
cent. The former figure is nearly twice the corresponding Brahmanie Hindu 
figure and the latter is three times as great. 

Mr. Blunt in 1911 dealt very fully with the reasons for Muslims 
multiplving more rapidly than Hindus*'. There is no need for me to go over the 


survival rate of Muslims are higher than of Hindus, largely as a result of 
their social customs in relation to marriage. I refer to the later age of 
marriage in the ease of Muslims and the fact that Muslim widows are 
allowed to marry again. Conversions have not affected the Muslim figures. 

The tcbZigh_ movement on the part of Muslims was countered by the eKv/Mki 
and sar.gdr.crj movements on the part of Hindus and the exchanges have 

19. Subsidiary Table I shows that Ary as have increased In the last Aryan. 
decade by 54 *7 per cent, and as already mentioned the true figure may be 
shghtlv higher. ~JJiis is a striking testimony to their proselytizing efforts. 
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permanent nature of conversions to Axyaism. is no more certain than to 
Christianity or any other religion. Evidence of the incomplete nature of 
these conversions to Aryaisni is also indirectly furnished by. the largo pro- 
portion of Aryas who returned their caste in spite of the avowed doctrine of 
“ no caste.” It is true that the inclination of enumerators to record the 
known caste of a person is great, but they were expressly told not to press 
Aryas to state their former caste, yet no less than 94 per cent, of Aryas in this 
province returned their caste. Ingrained as the idea of caste is this is quite 
understandable, but it does show that the converts have not grasped one of 
the fundamental differences between the orthodox and reformed view-points, 
and this makes one wonder if they have appreciated the other tenets of their 
newly professed faith. 

It is of interest to see from which castes Aryas have drawn their con- 
verts. Below are given figures which show the caste constitution at each of 
the last three censuses as far as figures are available, and the percentage varia- 
tions since 1911 in the actual numbers of Aryas who returned each caste. 



In 1931 half the Aiya community had been recruited from the upper 

Hindu classes, one-quarter from ordinary 
Hindu castes, one-seventh from depressed 
castes and the remainder returned no 
caste. Substantial increases have occur- 
red under all the higher castes except 
Kayasthas, who have declined as tno 
actuals in the margin show. This may 
be the outcome of the more advanced 
literacy of Kayasthas who may conse- 
quently have a greater share than the 
other castes among the 20,248 Aryas 
who returned no caste at this census. 

Jats are being converted in strikingly 
Figures not available. large numbers> and in the last decade 

many Silpkars and Chnmars have adopted Aryaism. The increased propor- 
tions of Aryas who returned ordinary or depressed castes show that 
conversions are taking place more freely among these classes than in the past. 
We have already seen the effect of this on the literacy figures for Aryas {vide 
paragraph 11 of chapter IX). 

11. There are now 207,890 Christians in the province as a wholo includ- 
ing the states, or 4 per mille of the total population. Of these 173,077 are 
Indian Christians, in other words thero are 4 Indian Christians to eveiy other 
f 'Kristian. Anglo-Indian Christians number 11,272, and Christians of 
European or allied race total 23,500. The accuracy of these figures will be 
r» f< rrr-d to latc-r in this paragraph. 

Statistics uf nil Christians together for each census since 1881 will he 
found in Subsidiary Table III to this chapter. In the British territory of the 


t 

Carte. 

Xutnbcr of Aryas who returned 
this caste. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

Brahman 

29.81 1 

25,668 

17,970 

Itnjput . . 

50.859 

39,927 

32,659 

Vaiihvn . . 

30.203 

22,223 

21,804 

Jftt • • 

47,027 

29,378 

9,765 

Knvnsths 

11,204 

• 

II.S92 

Sitplcar 

19,299 

* 

• 

Clitonnr 

16.929 

6,398 

1,551 
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province the increase in Christians has been only 2 per cent, in the last ten 
years, though they have more than quadrupled in the last half-century. 

I give below the figures of Christians of Europeans and allied races 
and Anglo-Indians in the whole province since 1911. 


Year. 

Christians. 

Europeans and allied 
races. 

Anglo-Indians, 

Persons. 

Males. 

Femalos. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1931 .. 

23.500 

17,558 ! 

5,942 

11,272 

5,868 

5,404 

1921 .. 

25,145 

18,160 

6,986 

9.267 

4,603 

4,664 

1911 .. 

1 

33,411 

1 

24,747 

i 

8,664 

8,094 

1 ' 

4,044 

4.050 


The decrease in Europeans is due partly to Indianization of the services 
and partly to movements of the British garrison. It has been far less in the 
last than in the previous decade. 

Anglo-Indians have increased. Their figures probably include a few, but 
not many, Indian Christians who do occasionally return themselves as Anglo- 
Indians.' In the same way Europeans include a few Anglo-Indians, but the 
errors in this respect are not likely to be serious. 

Those of European and allied races were all save 1.440 British subjects. 

Both Europeans and Anglo-Indians are naturally found chiefly in cities 
and the larger towns. The cities returned 18,227 (i.e. 78 per cent.) and 8,701 
(i.e. 77 per cent.) of them respectively. 

The district and statewise distribution by age of European and Anglo- 
Indian Christians can be seen from Imperial Table XIX , for only one European 
and no Anglo-Indian returned a religion other than Christianity. Etawah had 
a larsrer mimber of Europeans than usual owing to the fact that British troops 
at the time of the final enumeration were performing a flag-march through the 


(ii) European 
and Anglo- 
Indian. 


district. 

Anglo-Indians are most numerous in the cities of Allahabad (2,091), 
Lucknow (1,525), Agra (1,274) and Jhansi (927). 

In the margin I give for the whole province the number of Indian 

Christians at each census since 1911. 
The rate of increase in Indian Christians 
between 1901 and 1911 was very great, 
but slackened materially between 1911 
and 1921. This was ascribed by my 
predecessor* to under-enumeration as 
the result of a deliberate and successful 
attempt made by Aryas to induce 
Christian converts from Hinduism to 
return their former religion. It was 
then estimated that a closer approxima- 
tion to the facts would have been 216,000 
Indian Christians. At the present census every endeavour was made to secure 
a full enumeration of this community. The missions were asked and undertook 
to give their converts slips and at the same time to take an unofficial census of 
them and let me hare their results for comparison. Unfortunately they did 
not fulfil their undertaking. Yery few converts received slips and no figures 
of their converts were sent to me. Similar influences to those of 1921 were 
probably at work, but so far as I am aware there is no reason to suppose that 
Indian "Christians have been appreciably under-enumerated at this census 
though they show an increase of only 2*6 per cent, as against an increase of 
22*1 per cent, between 1911 and 1921, and if the estimated figure of 1921 be 
accepted there has been a decrease of roughly 20 per cent. There are, how- 
ever, reasons for this apparent retrogression. In the past many returned as 
Indian Christians were imperfectly converted. They were mainlv found in 


Year. 

Indian Christians. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1931 

173,077 

89.705 

83,371 

1921 

163.763 

87,610 

81,153 

1911 

133,169 

72,951 

65.253 


(tit) Indian 
Christiana. 


* Yii i Census Reporc 192! Part T, page 55 et et^. 
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small groups in towns and the larger villages, and the permanence of their 
conversion was not assured. During the last decade Christian missionary 
effort has for economic and other reasons noticeably relaxed, with the inevitable 
result that many of these border-line converts have gone back to Hinduism 
orthodox or reformed. Another contributory cause is mentioned in the note 
on the progress of Christian missions to be found in Appendix C of the present 
chapter, viz., the raising of standards for admission to the Christian body. 
Again, the Hindu sJmddhi movement, directed to reclaiming those who had 
been converted to other religions and also to converting followers of other 
religions to Hinduism, must have taken back considerable numbers of the 
waverers. In Meerut district for example Indian Christians declined from 
27,481 in 1921 to 13,611 in 1931. This was the result of sweepers and Chamars 
who had returned themselves as Christians in 1921 returning themselves as 
Aryas in 1931. In Etah district Christians declined by 2,674 as a result of 
certain sweepers who were recorded as Christians in 1921 returning them- 
selves as Hindus in 1931. This also accounts for the reduction in the PilibHit 
figures. Decreases appear in Cawnpore, Fatehpur, Jalaun, Hamirpur, Hardoi 
and Sultanpur districts as the result of the closing down of missions and of 
schools attached to missions. 

On the other hand Indian Christians increased in district Moradabad 
from 16,366 to 22,289 as the result of many sweepers returning themselves as 
Christians for the first time. In Muzaffamagar it was Chamars who were 
responsible for the increase from 6,400 to 10,034. 

Christian sects were enumerated as usual at this census, but on account 
of retrenchment Christians have not been tabulated in full by sect and race. 
Separate figures for the province as a whole, including the states, were compiled 
for (1) Roman Catholics, (2) Romo-Syrians, (3) Other Syrians, and (4) Others, 
and these will be found in note 3 to Imperial Table XVI. From these figures it 
appears that Roman Catholics have decreased by 654 or 5 "3 per cent., males 
having increased by 343 or 5 '2 per cent, and females having decreased by 997 
or 17*4 per cent. In the previous decade the variations were persons +15*7 
per cent., males — 4*9 per cent, and females +54 '6 per cent. Half the very 
large increase in females at last census has disappeared at this, and the decrease 
in males has been made good. The increase in other denominations since 
last census amounts to' 5,362 or 2 '8 per cent. A movement is at present on 
foot to unite the various Christian sects into one fold to be named the United 
Church of Northern India. 

12. Jains are found chiefly in the Meerut and Agra revenue divisions 
and Jhansi district, and are mostly wealthy money-lenders and traders. Their 
figures have remained almost stationary in the last decade, having risen from 
67,887 to 67,954. They have been reduced by 15 per cent, in the last half- 
century, losses being most marked between 1901 and 1921. Mr. Blunt* 
explained the losses between 1901 and 1911 as due to a growing laxity in reli- 
gious matters among Jains leading to more of them being enumerated as 
Hindus, to inter-marriages of Jains with Hindus, conversions to Arvaism and 
migration of Jains out of the province for trade reasons. Mr. Edyef con- 
sidered the decrease between 1911 and 1921 to be due to the infrequency 
and short duration of marriage among this community. The rapid decrease 
has at this census been arrested. In paragraph 12 of Chapter VI it has been 
observed that the proportion of Jain widowers and more so of widows has 

materially decreased, so the duration ot 
their marriages has increased. On the 
other hand the proportion of Jains who 
go through life unmarried still shows a 
tendency to rise. The marginal figures 
show that the Jain community is more 
progressively constituted in 1931 than it 
was in 1921 and the sex-ratio has slight ly 
risen, so that other things remaining 
equal the community should increase 

* Vide Census Report 1911, Part I, pages 111-112. 

. t Vide Census Report 1921, Part I, pngo 58- 
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more rapidly in the next decade. Another point suggested by the figures in 
the third column is that the population is more acccssive now than in 1921, in 
other words there are more .Tain immigrants in 1931 than in 1921 and these 
new immigrants have probably been responsible at least in part for arresting 
the decrease in the communhy. The relative development of trade in this and 
other provinces is thus also a factor that will influence the trend of the Jain 
figures in the next decade. 

13. The striking increase in Sikhs from 14,234 to 46,500 since 1921 is 
due to the fact that a very intensive campaign was carried out among the Jats 
in the west of the province to induce them to return themselves as Sikhs. 
This was most successful in Moradabad Districts where Sikhs increased from 
135 in 1921 to 21,916 in 1931. The campaign was conducted by the local 
Sikh gurm and printed handbills were broadcasted appealing to the Jats to 
return themselves as Sikh by religion. The movement originated from Delhi 
where a committee was formed specially to organize this census propaganda in 
Delhi, the Punjab and the United Provinces. The Pachlada Jats are really 
Sikhs and engage the sendees of Sikh gurus. They are scattered about in 
small numbers over a large area and by contact have become largely Hinduized 
and normally say they are Hindus. When more closely questioned they will 
say they are Sikhs. Those now included as Sikhs for the first time are probably 
all Pachlada Jats and their return of Sikhism is quite likely correct. The Sikhs 
found at previous censuses include mainly those in the extreme west where 
they have overflowed their natural boundary into this province and some 
scattered landlords who settled or were given grants of land in this province 
after the disappearance of the Sikli power. The rest enumerated here are 
semi-permanent, immigrants, mostly employed in military or police service 
with a smaller number in public service of other kinds, or in private service. 
The latter include the servants of Punjab landowners who have estates in this 
province, as in Bahraich district. In Lucknow City the increase in Sikhs is 
due to high wages attracting labour. Many carpenters, masons and black- 
smiths from the Punjab have settled there and found employment in the 
railway workshops, and other concerns. 

14. Radhaswamis have been separately tabulated as a matter of interest 
for the first, time at this census. Their numbers are still very small. Appendix 
B contains a note on this faith and the activities of its followers. 

15. There arc now 731 Buddhists in the whole province as against 448 
in 1921. They are found in considerable numbers only in Naini Tal and Aim ora 
districts, the greater part of the increase having occurred in the former. They 
are mostly traders and graziers from Thibet. 

16. The Zoroastrians (or Parsis) have increased from 925 to 991 in the 
past decade. They are mostly merchants attracted by business prospects 
from the west of India to the larger cities and cantonments of this province, and 
are a very progressive community. 

Jews have increased from 41- to 66, and are here on business, mostly in 
the cities and large towns. 

Brahmos have declined from 183 to 144, the chief decrease being among 
males. They and their faith are completely alien to this province, and fewer 
seem to be immigrating here now. 

Devs number only 44. There were none in 1921. 

17. Only three persons (all males) returned indefinite beliefs. Two were 
Agnostics and one a Deist — one European and two Indians. 

18. No tribal religions were returned at this census and it is a fact that 
the members of the few primitive tribes and wandering tribes of this province 
have embraced Islam or merged into Hinduism. The extent to which their 
conformity with Muslim or Hindu religious and social practices is complete 
varies considerably, as is the .case with many of the older castes, but it is in all 
cases sufficiently advanced to justify their classification as Muslims, or Hindus 
in view of the meaning attached to the word religion in this Teport. 

The extent to which these primitive and wandering tribes have merged 
into the other religions of the province will be seen from Imperial Table XVUE — 
Variation of Population of Selected Tribes. 

64 
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19. To sum up, the variations in the rate of increase or decrease as 
between religions are largely regulated by conversion (or subsequent lapsing) 
in the case of Indian Christians and Aryas, and by the corresponding losses 
or gains in tho case of Brahmanic or orthodox Hinduism, though of course the 
proportional effect on the latter religion is extremely small. In the case of 
Islam the same influences are at work, but in addition their natural increase 
appears to be greater than that of Hindus. My predecessor ^disagreed with this 
point of view, but the statistics exhibited in paragraph 21 of chapter IV do show 
that the survival rate of Muslims was somewhat higher in the last decade 
than that of Hindus as a whole. 

20. Religion has hitherto been used as a basiB of classification of most 
of the statistics presented in the Imperial Tables, but some would now allege 
that whatever homogeneity of race, tradition and custom may have been 
connoted in tho past by tho terms Hindu, Muslim, Christian, etc., this 
has now ceased to exist to a sufficient degree to influence the statistics. It is 
argued that “ so far ns customs of demological importance are concerned, e.g., 
early marriage, seclusion of women, treatment of children, etc., the divisions 
of real significance are now not vertical sections of society by difference of 
religion, but horizontal divisions into strata differentiated from one another by 
social and economic conditions.” 

As regards this province I would in the first instance not altogether accept 
the statement that the differences between the vertical sections of religion have 
been so reduced as to make them loss important than the differences likely 
to be met with in a lateral classification by social strata. Tor the bulk of the 
followers of the main religions of Hinduism and Islam the vertical distinctions 
by religion are still very pronounced as we have seen in the chapters on the dis- 
tribution of the population between towns and villages, age, sex, civil condition, 
and literacy. Again would Aryas and other reformed Hindus agree to this 
contention ? 

Another initial difficulty is the selection of a satisfactory horizontal classi- 
fication by Bocial position to replace the religious differentiation. How can we 
decide the equivalent social strata in each religious community 1 Differences 
of race as we have already seen are so indistinct in this province that they 
would afford no basis for classification. Caste is so complex, local and con- 
troversial that it could scarcely be used as a basis for the social and economic 
division even of Hindu society. The occupational statistics are so difficult 
to collect and compile and the classification iB so intricate that they cannot 
at. any rate at present, form a satisfactory basis for determining social or 
economic levels. On the other hand when it is realized that the word religion 
as used in this report refers to communities, and that the public mind in this 
province is still, to say the least, deeply tinged with communalism, it will be seen 
that, in order to facilitate administration, religion in the sense of community 
will still have to be used as the basis, however unsatisfactory, of statistical 
classification. In my opinion the time has not yet come in this province for a 
change to be made. It cannot come till communalism is dead and the various 
communities have merged into a fuller homogeneity. Then the religious classi- 
fication may be dropped, and probably no vertical or horizontal classification 
would be needed. But this is idealizing. By then we shall have reached 
Utopia and the census itself will be unnecessary. 


* Vide Consua Roport 1921. Port T. pag® 59. 
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APPENDIX A. 

A note on tlie progress and activities of the Arya Samaj during the past decade. 

{Prepared from material supplied chiefly by Pandit Ratcas Behari Tewari Sahib, Secretary 
of the Arya Pritinidhi Sabha, United Provinces, Lucknow.) 

1. The Arya religion, or Arya Samajism, is the result of one of the most important Introductory. 
religious and social movements in India of the nineteenth century, and its influence has con- 
tinued to grow very rapidly in the past decade. A full description of its tenets and rites 

is given on pages 82-92 of the Census Report, Volume I of 1901, and this was added to on pages 
132 — 140 of the Census Report, Volume I of 1911. I shall, therefore, content myself with a 
brief recapitulation only of so much as is essential to an understanding of the activities of 
the Samaj in the past decade and the influence that the Samaj doctrine has had on 
orthodox Hinduism. 

2. When, in 1865, Swami Dayanand Saraswati, the founder of the Arya Samaj, com- Brief acv - • 
menced preaching this new doctrine he admitted that he was not founding a new religion the doctrine 
and that his sole aim was to purge the prevailing Hinduism of the evils that had crept into literature of 
the pure form of Vedicism, and to rehabilitate the Vedic theology. He maintained that he Arya Samaj 
wanted the Aryas (the name he gave to the Hindu community in general) to follow the correct 
interpretations of the Vedas, and the philosophy professed by Gautam, Kapil, Vyas 

Harish Chandra and Krishna. To him the true religion was the * Vedas/ and he believed 
that the Vedas are the revelation of God which He sends at the time of every cosmos, 
through the four Rishis, Agni, Vayu, Aditya and Angirah. The Arya Samaj follows this 
doctrine and, in fact, it forms the sheet-anchor of the Samaj. Anything and everything 
pertaining to religion is to be tested on this touchstone of the Vedas, the interpretation of 
the Vedic hymns as accepted by the Samaj being different from that accepted by several 
western and eastern scholars. Other parts of the literature of the Arya Samaj are the 
Shastras, the Upanishads, the Brahman Granthas, the Vedangas, and the Smritis, the 
last of these being acceptable only in so far as they are in consonance with the Vedas. 

In short, the Aryas reject everything that is not in conformity with the Vedas. 

While founding the first Arya Samaj at Bombay in 1875, Swami Dayanand laid down 
the following ten principles, which all the members of the Samaj are required to subscribe 
to and act upon : — 

(1) God is the primary cause of all true knowledge, and of everything known by its 

means. 

(2) God is all truth, all knowledge, allbeatitude, incorporeal, almighty, just, merciful, 

unbegotten, infinite, unchangeable, without a beginning, incomparable, the 
Support and the Lord of all, all-pervading, omniscient, imperishable, immortal, 
exempt from fear, eternal, holy and the cause of the universe. To Him alone 
worship is due. 

l3) The Vedas are the books of true knowledge, and it is the paramount duty of every 
Arya to read and hear them, to teach and preach them to others. 

(4) One should always be ready to accept truth and renounce untruth. 

(5) All actions should be done conformably to virtue, i.e. after a thorough considera- 

tion of right and wrong. 

(6) The primary object of the Samaj is to do good to the world by improving the 

physical, spiritual and social condition of mankind. 

(7) All should be treated with love, justice and due regard to their merits. 

(8) Ignorance should be dispelled and knowledge diffused. 

(9) None should be content with his own good alone ; but every one should regard his 

prosperity as included in that of others. 

(10) In matters which affect the general social well-being of the Samaj one should 
discard all differences and not allow his individuality to interfere ; but in strictly 
personal matters every one may act with freedom. 

The Arya Samaj is essentially a body of peaceful citizens who do not believe in spread- 
ing religion by force. This is very well illustrated by the Shanti Path with which they 
finish all their ceremonials andrituals : “May there be peace in the sky, peace in mid- air , 
peace on the earth, peace in waters, peace in medicines, and peace in vegetables. May all 
the powers of nature bring us peace. May God vouchsafe us peace. May peace and peace 
alone reign everywhere. May that peace come unto me.” Yajurveda, XXX V3 — 17. 

3. In theory these principles do not differ very materially from orthodox Hinduism. Differences 
In practice, however, there is a great difference ; but during the last decade the great awaken- between the 
ing movement among the Hindus, resulting in the establishment of the Hindu Mahasabha, Samaj and 
has gone a long way towards removing the differences. At first the Hindus opposed prose- orthodox 
lytism, widow remarriage, and removal of untouchability. But now these are accepted by Hinduism. 
many Hindus as not being opposed to their doctrines. There are, however, two great 
differences between the doctrines of the Arya Samaj and orthodox Hinduism. Eirstly, the 

Aryas do not believe in the incarnation of God, while orthodox Hindus do. And for this 
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reason, there have arisen great differences among these" two sections of the vast Hindu com- 
munity, particularly regarding the Tirthas (holy places), which orthodox Hindus consider 
as being the specially favoured spots of God on the earth, whereas the Aryas oppose this 
view. Secondly, the interpretation of the Vedic Hymns as accepted by the Axya Samaj 
is in many respects different from that of orthodox Hindus. Unlike the latter Aryas oppose 
child-marriage and the prevalent form of the caste-system as not being in consonance with 
the ancient Vamas of the Vedic Age. The Arya Samaj lent its powerful support to the 
passing of the Child Marriage Restraint Act (commonly called the Sarda Act) in the teeth 
of bitter opposition from an influential section of orthodox Hindus. Aryas oppose marriages 
at unequal ages as being contrary to the Shastras, while among Hindus of the orthodox 
school such marriages are still going on. Aryas do not believe, while orthodox Hindus do, 
in idol-worship and for this reason the Arya Samaj is against priesthood. Orthodox Hindus 
are against interdining, sea-voyages and intermarriages, but Aryas consider these as essen- 
tial to the fulfilment of their avowed aim of bringing about love and peace between man and 
man. Aryas do not believe in astrology, whereas orthodox Hindus do. 

4. The organization of the Arya Samaj is democratic in all its essentials. Every 
adult member of the Samaj, without distinction of caste or sex, has equal rights of voting, 
etc. The local Samajes in the province elect their representatives to the provincial Priti- 
nidhi (representative) Sabha, and the provincial Pfitinidhi Sabhas elect the Sarvdesliik 
Sabha, the Central Organization of the Eaith. The Paropkarini (lit. doing good to others) 
Sabha is in charge of Swami Dayanand’s Trust and through the Vcdio Press at Ajmer 
publishes the Swami’s works. Aryas gather regular^ in their annual meetings to 
transact their provincial business. In 1925 they celebrated the Dayanand Centenary at 
Muttra where they gathered from all over the world. 

At this census the number of Aryas in the United Provinces (including the Slates) 
increased from 205,570 to 317,738, i.e. by 54'6 per cent., though there are reasons for 
supposing the true figure to be somewhat higher. Under the United Provinces Arya 
Pritinidhi Sabha, there were 12 branch Pritinidki Sabhas, and 497 local Samajes on 
December 31, 1930, as against 5 and 311 respectively on December 31, 1920, and 1 and 260 
respectively in 1910. There were 126 preachers of whom 28 were paid and 98 unpaid. The 
Pritinidhi Sabha has its own press, the Arya Bhaslcer Press at Agra, and maintains its 
weekly organ the ‘ Arya Mitra.’ There are also five more newspapers, maintained by 
local Samajes or individuals, making a total of six in all. The Pritinidhi Sabha has a 
tract department which publishes tracts dealing with religious and gwasi-religious subjects. 
The Allahabad Arya Samaj too has a tract department and lias made several publications. 
The local Samajes hold weekly meetings, generally on Sundays in which they offer 
congregational prayers, perform liavan, recite portions of their scriptures and debate on 
religious matters. They also celebrate anniversaries and preach at all important fairs and 
other similar gatherings. Youths, prior to becoming members of the Samaj, usually 
receive training in special associations, called the Arya Kumar Sabhas, which number at 
present 33 in, this province with a provincial organization, the Arya Kumar Prachar. Tho 
very marked progress of the Samaj during the past decade is patent from these figures. 

5. The eighth principle .of the Arya Samaj enjoins its followers to dispel ignorance and 
spread knowledge. In pursuance of this principle the Samaj has embarked upon wide 
educational activities. Swami Dayanand’s aim was to impart education on ancient Vedic 
lines. Por tho achievement of this aim the Samaj has established no less than nine gumhuls 
for boj T s in tho United Provinces alone (there were 5 in 1911), the more important of them 
being that at Brindaban, district Muttra, which is maintained by the United Provinces 
Pritinidhi Sabha, and that at Kangri, district Saharanpur, which is maintained by tho 
Punjab Sabha. Two gunikuls have been opened for girls, where education is given on 
ancient lines, Sanskrit being tho chief language taught. There are also nine Sanskrit path- 
shalns controlled by the Samaj. In addition to this kind of education tho Arva Samaj 
has done a great deal, undoubtedly out of all proportion to its numerical strength and means, 
to impart education on modern lines. They have in the United Provinces 2 colleges, 
10 high schools, and 33 vernacular and middle schools for boys. They also maintain 
04 girls’ schools, and have rendered excellent service to tho Hindu community in general 
in their efforts to sweep away the old prejudice against female education. Lastly, there are 
497 libraries in the various Samajes. 

These educational activities of the Arya Samaj have materially assisted in the diffusion 
of education throughout the province, and the resull is that while the Aryas arc imparting 
education to boys of all castes and creeds by freely opening the doors of their educational 
in-titutions, literacy among the Aryas themselves has increased considerably. 

0. But the most important work of tho Arya Samaj has undoubtedly been done in the 

ftl field. Swami Dayanand fought hard ag.-.inst the barriers set up by the caste system 
and uatouchability among the Hindus. Orthodox Hindus never took into their fold any- 
one who had once embraced Christianity or Islam. This was a source of great weakness 
in the community. But the proselytizing work begun by the Arya - Samaj, though dneo 
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bitterly opposed by orthodox Hindus, mot with such success that it lias captured tho imagi- 
nation of even the Hindu Mnhnsabha and now all Hindus freely talco into their fold not 
only those who themselves had embraced another religion but also those whose fathers and 
grand-fathers were non-Hindus. This is reported unfortunately to have created antago- 
nism in some places amongst Muslims against tho Arya tSainaj. 

Aryas were tho first among Hindus to take up the work of removal of untouchability 
and this from social as opposed to political motives. The movement has since been taken 
up by some orthodox Hindus, who arc now beginning to open the doors of their temples of 
worship to them, though in their ease it has to be admitted that the change in attitude is 
prompted chiefly by the political aspect'. The Samaj has opened 43 schools in this prov- 
ince for the education of the children of untouchables wherein 1,200 boys and 147 girls 
arc receiving education. 

In tho Kuninun division the condition of the girls of the Naik community was deplor- 
able. They were compelled to adopt, the profession of prostitution and tho evil of girl- 
trading was prevalent among that community. The Arya iSamnj first drew the attention 
of the people to this evil. It succeeded in getting an Act* passed by the United Provinces 
Legislative Council (the Naik (Jirls* Protection Act, Act No. If of 1 0211). According to the 
provisions of this Act girls of the Xnik community under 18 years of age cannot engage 
themselves in prostitution. The ground had already been prepared for a favourable recep- 
tion of the Act among the Xaiks by the Samaj, which had been carrying on its propaganda 
in those districts and had established schools for their (ducal ion. Two Naik boys Jiuvo 
graduated from gurukul* and 23 are receiving education in various Samajic institutions. 
It has also succeeded in bringing about the marriage of 23 Naik girls according to Hindu 
rites. Hut tho most important part of the work is the e-tobii-liment of a rescue home for 
the Naik girls. The Samaj h is now acquired 42 acres of land at Takula in Nairn' Tal district 
and hop"s with the help of fJnvemmcnt and the public to ro.-eue many tin fortunate girls 
from the evils of prostitution. 

Anr.hcr very imp irtant work which lias recently been taken up by the Samaj is the re- 
clamation of criminal tribes. Ifith'-rto this w«»rk lias been carried on almost, entirely by the 
Salvation Army which had c-tabli-hed several Criminal Settlements. In November, 
the United Province- Arya Pritinidhi S.ibhrv started a settlement, known a a the Aryanagar 
Settlement, in Lucknow di-trie?, for the redamation of the K a rivals (a ri ofT-fthoot of the 
B vheHa tribe) of that di-trict. Cov.-rmnent gave the S'abiia about 232 aero's of /arid free of 
n?nt and other encumbrances, and a large sum of money for the construction of the new -ary 
building*; The Settlement is now working well and 23b Karwals. are there employed at 
arrsvalfurc. wearing and other u=efuf arts. 

Swr.mi Diyamr.d r.!*o began the work of bringing up Hindu orphans. At present 
th‘-re are K> orphanages maintained by the Samaje- in thi* province where hundred*! of Ifindn 
orphan* are being cart- i for. 

The podrnn of Hindu widow.- i* well known. The Samaj started the remarriage of 
young widow# and this movement hr.* row r.o *o:neex:enf been adopted by orthodox Ifindn* 
as wili. The Samaj a: prc-er.i maintain.* seven homes for 'widows where they receive 
cdu.v. *.:?r. r.r.d lean the useful art*. 

Tr.c Sarr.aje-s have started twelve hospitals in the province on Aynrvedio I me*. 

For the development of physique, so very rightly required in their sixth prmtfpJe, 
Sarna ; '--=. have .--:arted s-:-verri gymmadum* for the public, in addition to th-v?«c m rheir 

€v ^ »»«* * * - - *■* - *»■ - 

Th v h t v-:- a ’ so a a Arya Co-operative Bank with it* head office at Lucknow and a i: reach 
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districts that the younger followers of the Samaj were among the most ardent supporters 
of the Congress movement. But such are not politically minded because they are Aryas, 
rather the reverse in nearer the truth, they have become Aryas either in the hope of being 
able to misuse the Samaj’s organization for the furtherance of their political aims (which 
the Samaj, through its religious leaders has frequently and emphatically condemned) or 
because being natura'ly of a progressive turn of mind the advanced doctrines of the Samaj 
appeal to them no less than the advanced political views of Congress. 
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APPENDIX B. 

A note on the Radhaswami Faith.. 

{Based on a note by Nihal Chand, Esq., b.a., li,.b., Secretary of the Radhaswami 

Satsang Sabha.) 

1 . The tenets of the Radhaswami Faith are based on a living belief in (a) the existence Tenets. 
of God, (6) continuity of life after death, and (c) oneness of the essence of God and the 
spirit-entity in man. It is held that there is one God, the true Supreme Being Who is the 
Fountain-head of all spirituality and the Creator of the whole universe. In the beginning 

of creation, tho manifestation of spiritual energy took place in the form of a spiritual current, 
preoeded by an upheaval in the Supreme Reservoir of spiritual energy. The spiritual 
current and the upheaval were accompanied by spiritual sounds which, when reduced to 
articulate speech, constitute the words * Radha * and ' Swami * respectively, and thus 
the name * Radhaswami ’ is believed to be the Prime Word or true name of the Supreme 
Being. 

It is further believed that man having been endowed by Providence with a body which 
is in itself a most wonderful piece of meohanism, given suitable facilities and the necessary 
training, can, in the course of time, develop within himself mental and spiritual faculties 
of the highest order. There are three modes of spiritual practices prescribed in the Faith, 
which are believed to be highly efficacious in rousing the latent spiritual faculties of man, 
thus enabling him to ascend to the highest rung of the ladder of evolution. Of these three 
practices, the first two, known as the preliminary practices, help the devotee in obtaining 
self-control and. concentration of mind, while the third brings him in touch with the 
spiritual sound which results in the awakening of latent spiritual faculties. 

The effect of temporal conditions on man being considerable, it is desirable that one 
should regulate and control one’s habits, one’s behaviour in private and public life and one’s 
desires for worldly objects, in such a way that one’s spiritual energy may, on no account, be 
dissipated needlessly, nor the equilibrium of one’s mind disturbed. The followers are, there- 
fore, forbidden from engaging in useless pursuits, such as attending fairs and gatherings, 
and participating in political agitation. They aTe, moreover, forbidden from using intoxi- 
cants and the flesh of animals. Every follower is enjoined to live on the income earned 
by the sweat of his brow and strictly to observe the rules of common morality. He has to 
devote some time to the performance of spiritual practices every day and, whenever con- 
venient, to attend congregational meetings at headquarters to receive instruction and guid- 
ance. No outward rites and ceremonies are prescribed in the Faith, but a devotee is required 
to cultivate affection and love for the Spiritual Head. He is to regard Him as his elder 
brother to begin with, and, as he advances spiritually, his devotion should increase, till one 
day he realizes that his own self, the self of the Spiritual Preceptor, and the Lord God are of 
one essence. This realization constitutes the highest degree of evolution or emancipation. 

It may be observed that the realization referred to above is not the knowledge of dis- 
oursive reasoning. It is the knowledge of immediate Intuition. It is a distinctive type of 
consciousness and is the consciousness of the ultimate Reality. The reasonings and con- 
clusions of philosophy may be coherent and consistent, but they cannot be confused with 
the ‘ Religious Experience ’ acquired through Intuition. The goal of the Radhaswami 
religion is thus distinguished from the goal of philosophy. 

2. According to the Radhaswami Faith, the Creation consists of three grand divisions. Radhaswami 
The highest of these divisions, known as Dayal Desh, is purely spiritual and constitutes the Faith 

goal of the Radhaswami Faith. The next lower division is spiritual-material and is known distinguished 
as Brahmand. The lowest one is material-spiritual and is known as Pind. Each of these from HinduL 
grand divisions is further sub-divided into six sub-divisions. Now the goal of Hinduism 
as revealed in the Vedas, the Holy Scriptures of the Hindus, is the Ompad or the region of 
Brahm which forms the fifth sphere of Brahmand — the second grand division of the Radha- 
swami Faith. Besides this difference in the goal, there are other vital differences in the two 
Faiths. Radhaswamis do not believe in the Vamashram or the caste system of Hin duism, 
nor do they believe in idol-worship. Their doors are open to the whole of mankind, irres- 
pective of differences of caste, creed and oolour. They have practically nothing in common 
with Hinduism, except that the majority of their members have come from Hind u families, 
and have a great regard for Hindu civilization. 

3. Swamiji Maharaj, the august founder of the Radhaswami Faith, was bom at Agra Early history 
in August, 1818. H9 was graciously pleased to deliver his message publicly and to found and progress. 
the Radhas vamp Satsang in 1861, the forty-third year of his life. After his departure in 

June, 1878, the work was continued by Huzur Maharaj, and, after him, by Maharaj Sahib 
who succeeded the former in December, 1898. Daring the time of Maharaj Sahib, the Sat- 
saug headquarters were shifted from Agra to Allahabad and, later on, to Benares. As by 
this time the number of followers had increased considerably, steps were taken to organize 
the community, and an Administrative Council and a Trust were brought into ■ : ce 
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for tho management of tho branch Satsangs and tho properties dedicated by the followers. 
After tho departure of Maharaj Sahib in 1007, tho headquarters wore removed to Murar in 
Bihar Province, tho native placo of Sarknr Sahib, tho fourth lcador. Need having arisen to 
take further stops to consolidate tho community and safeguard its intorosts against all 
possible contingencies, a now body, known as tho Radhaswami Satsang Sablia, was formed in 
March, 1910, and detailed rules and regulations for tho conduct of Satsang business were 
framed. After tho departure of Sarkar Sahib in Dccombor, 1913, tho headquarters were 
temporarily shifted to Ambala and lator woro finally established in Dayalbagh, Agra. 

Tho community has now a membership of over 100,000 bouIs spread all over India, 
and there aro 240 registered branch Satsangs affiliated to tho Sablia. 

Tho Radhaswami Satsang Sablia is a representative body, consisting of 45 members 
from tho difforont provinces of India. It has an Executive Committee, consisting of 1 1 mem- 
bers, for carrying on its ordinary work nhld cxorcisilrfg general control over its iifstitutions. 
All mattors aro decided by the Sablia and tho Committee by a majority of votes. 

4. Dayalbagh, tho present headquarters of tho Radhaswami Satsang Sabha and the 
Radhaswanii Faith, is a colony covering an area of over 2,300 acres and having a population 
of nearly 2,400 souls. Besides being tlio ccntro of spiritual activities, it forms the nucleus 
of the social and educational activities which aro being carried on by the Sablia. Here are 
to bo found an arts and a technical college, a high school for girls, a hospital, an agricul- 
tural farm, a dairy and several industrial factories, an orphanage, electric supply and 
water-works, and a bank. His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey, who was pleased to pay 
Dayalbagh a visit in July, 1920, expressed liimsolfns follows after visiting the institu- 
tions : — 

“ Your Educational Institute, your industrial workshops, tho dairy and agricultural 
farms, the ashram for women and children, tho woman’s school which you. hope to make a 
college, the league of service, all these aro the fruit and tho visible proof of the fine spirit 
of devotional sorvico taught you by your revered leaders and which is of the essence of your 
faith. What is more, your effort is not only devotional ; for all who know Dayalbagh, 
testify with great unanimity to tho thoroughness and tho broadminded efficiency which 
mark the work of your brotherhood of Satsangces.” 

For further information on tho activities of this ' community the reader is referred 
to an excellent little illustrated production published by the Honorary Secretary entitled 
" Dayalbagh.” 
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APPENDIX C. 

MISSIONS. 

I.— A nolo on tho progress of Protestant Christian Missions in the 
United Provinces, 1921-1931. 

(Eg xiin Rev. Canos B. II. P. Frsitnn, Chairman of the Council of Christian Missions , 

United Provinces.) 

1. Though some now Missions have started work, and ono or two of tho old ones 
have increased the number of their workers, tho majority of Missions have, during tho past 
ten years, reduced their foreign staff in tho United Provinces, though there has not boon 
a corresponding reduction in t ho Indian Staff. Owing partly to this fact, and tho disorgan- 
ization of administration from the reduction of grants and local economic difficulties, there 
has been a reduction in the percentage of incrcaso of tlio total Christian community : another 
factor making for a temporary reduction in the rate of growth is the raising of standards 
for admission to the Christian body. Within the Christian community this has notably 
been a time of advance in Self-Government and self-support, and in many Mission organ- 
izations there is now a much larger Indian element in tho administration. It has been 
noted in Census Reports in the past that Christian missions have mndo much more pro- 
gress in the west than in the cast of the United Provinces. It is, therefore, worth}' of note 
that during the last- decade they have made considerable ndvances in the eastern parts. 

2. It has been one of the functions of Christian Missions in India to lead the way 
both to Government and private effort ; and India has always followed tho lead. Hence 
t he early predominance of Mission net ivit ios in any particular department of education tends 
to disappear, l'or financial reasons one or two boys* high schools have been closed or 
alienated during this period ; hut the colleges have held their own amid increased 
competition, though the provisions of the Lucknow and Allahabad University Acts liavo 
cati<ed a Christian College in each of those cities to give up degree work. In girls’ schools 
the missions still arc giving the lead in a number of cities ; hut in some places have lost tho 
leading position just because the example having been effectively given local bodies with 
more influence and resources have gone ahead. 

3. But during this deend" Christian Missions have struck out along new lines and 
have set new examples; notably in the development of tho Wesloyan ilission’s Industrial 
School at Brnnrea. tho Methodist Episcopal now Training and Industrial School at Ghazi- 
ftbad, a smaller similar institution bv t Ho Church Missionary Society at Khatauli in 
Muzaffamagar dist rict , and the Farm School of the Society for tho Propagation of tho Gospel 
in Moradabad district. The Agricultural Institute of the American Presbyterian Mission 
at Allahabad has also developed considerably and is a uniquo and valuablo part of tho 
equipment, of these provinces for tho advance of agriculture. Tho saino ^fission has 
now a poultry farm at Etah, which is the leading establishment of its kind. 

4. There has been a particularly notable development of medical work by Christian 
Mission agency in the last ten years. Of the present ten hospitals and 14 dispensaries run 
by missions, four of tho former and about half tho latter have been started during this 
period. Tito staff of some of t hose hospitals do regular touring work in villages, and another 
•work undertaken by these Mission hospitals, which is of particular value to the community 
at large, is tho training of nurses. The Leper Asylum at Xaini, Allahabad, has been 
considerably improved and brought up to date, and a new asylum has been founded by 
tho Assemblies of God Mission at Uska Bazar iu Basti district. 

Tho care of small children has been undertaken in at least three now “Babyfolds 

5. Both foreign missionaries and Indian Christians have done a good deal of usefui 
publio work in connexion with local solf-Go vornnient, exciso advisory committees, 
maternity and child-welfare, co-oporativo work, and special Government committees. 
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IJL— Roman Catholic Missions. 

Roman Catholic Missions havo taken considerable interest on the social side also. 
The “ Christian Brothers, ” an educationist body, has moro than doubled its personnel. 
Sistors, "who dovoto part of their timo to female education, are also moro numerous by . 
nearly half. JFroo disponsarios havo trebled; the annual number of patients treated 
havo multiplied ton times. The local Government assists with medical supplies. Some 
now orphanages have been opened. Thd Partabgarli Indian orphanage liaB a weaving 
sobool and a candlo factory attached whore training is given. This has recently been 
enlarged with Government aid and has greatly improved its efficiency under a weaving 
master provided by Government. 
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The Sadhs of Farrukhabad. 

The following nofcis, based on matter supplied by S. Nisar Haidar Zoidi, District Census Officer of Farm 
nbad, are intended to supplement vrhat is written about the Sadhs on pages 245 — 252 of Crooko’s 11 Tribes i 
Castes of the North-Western Provinces and Ondh." 

1. Sadhs of the past made no effort to keep historical records, and the present-day 
Sadhs know very little of their own history and manifest but little interest therein. The 
result is that nothing very definite is known about the founder or date of origin of this sect. 
Tradition has it that Bigesar, a village near Narnaul (Punjab) was the scene of Sadh 
awakenings, though some people incline to the view that Gurgaon saw the first Sadhs. 
As both places are near to Narnaul, it may be taken as fairly certain that the Sadhs 
originated in or very near Narnaul. 

The founder of the sect is said to have been one Birbhan of Narnaul, but nothing is 
known historically about his life. Tradition says that he commanded an army of the Baja 
of Dholpur and after being left for dead on the battlefield was restored to life by a saint 
named TJdho Das, who removed him to the mountains, taught him the principles of the 
new faith, bestowed upon him certain miraculous powers and sent him to preach his 
doctrines. 

2. The Sadhs seem to have come into prominence during the reign of Aurahgzeb. 
They revolted against his authority, but were defeated. Khafi Khan, a historian of the 
reign of Aurangzeb, wrote about them in these words : — 

*' People say that a sword is ineffective in trying to injure these Sadhs ; arrows 
and bullets do not hurt them but a single one of their arrows can kill 
three men. They are regarded as great magicians. ” 

This account given by Khafi Khan indicates that the Sadhs were possessed of a 
martial spirit and were well versed in the art of warfare. 

Aurangzeb died in 1707. His great-grandson Farrukhsiyar who ascended the throne 
in 1713 founded the City of Farrukhabad in 1714. He sent out his minister Mohammad 
Khan to lay out the city which is called after his name. We read in local histories that 
on December 27, 1714, Farrukhabad City was founded. In the same year Mohammad Khan 
obtained a grant and established his rule in Farrukhabad. At the time of the foundation 
of the city one of the muhallas or quarters was named ‘ Sadhwara. ’ This muhalla 
is inhabited to this day by the Sadh community. The questions here arise — Where did 
the Sadhs come from and why did they come? The Punjab District Gazetteer says, 
'* There are Satnami Sadhs found in village Ghiri Ghilore Kalan and other villages. They 
are a sect of free-thinking Jats whose founder was one Udho Das of Farrukhabad. " It 
seems doubtful if TJdho Das ever lived in Farrukhabad, It may be that on account of 
persecution by the Delhi rulers a group of the Sadhs had come to Farrukhabad and settled 
there. It is said that a Sadh was manager of a mint at Farrukhabad in the time of Farrukh- 
siyar. This Sadh was probably the leader of a large group who, at that time, had settled 
there. . 

The Farrukhabad Sadhs were known to Swami Dayanand Saraswat-i, founder of the 
Arya Samaj, Whilst criticizing with great severity many other religions he expressed 
full approbation of the creed of the Sadhs. His very friendly intercourse with the members 
of the Sadh community displeased some Aryas and led him into difficulties. 

' 3. The tenets of this sect are mentioned on page 246 of Crooke’s “ Tribes and Castes 
of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, ” and here I mention only such of them as are 
necessary to show how they differ from those of orthodox Hinduism. 

The Sadhs abhor all forms of idolatry and do not regard the Ganges as saoretL 

They ate monotheists and their form of worship is simple. T he ir name for God is 
Saihara. Ornaments and bright apparel are strictly prohibited. Their dress is always 
white. They make no obeisance nor salutation to" anyone. They abstain rigorously from 
luxuries including tobacco, opium and wine. They never attend naulches (dancing). 
Violence to men or beasts is strictly forbidden. Industry is strongly enjoined. The Sadhs" 
take great care" of their poor and infirm people. To receive assistance from outside’ the 
sect is considered a disgrace and renders the offender liable to be exco mmunica ted, 
All parade of . worship is forbidden. Private prayer is commended. Alms should be 
unostentatious and distributed secretly With no semblance of outward show. Discipline 
of the tongue is considered a primary, duty. 

4. The sacred book of the Sadhs is called Polhi, which some' Sadhs" claim" to' be older" 
than the Vedas. Great reticence is observed on the subject oi this book which is shown to 
none outside the Sadh community. It is written in Bhasha or ordinary Hindi and is 
generally supposed to contain miscellaneous writings of several authors including Nanak 
and Kabir. It seems to be divided into two parts, the first is called the Adi Updesh, i.e. 
the first principles; which include the twelve laws that form the basis of the Sadh dogma* 


Origin. 


Early history. 


Tenets. 


Holy boohs. 
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the second part is the Bani (Sanskrit Bani or Foni meaning voice) •which consists of tlio 
songs used at marriages, funorals and other ceremonies. Sadks will gladly show to 
outsiders all their books with the exception of the Pothi, hut controversy on religions 
subjects with strangers is reprobated. b 

5. The community has a place of worship in Farrukhabad which is known as ' Chauki\ 
The building was erected in 18C0, the date being shown on the building itself. The entire 
plot of ground covers about an acre, situated in the heart of the city, with two entrances 
each approachable only on foot along a narrow alley. Insido the enclosure on three sides 
are open rooms similar in style to the oriontal hotel ( sarai ). The land enclosed is roughly 
divided into two sections, part consists of a large open courtyard whero a ehamiana (largo 
open tent) is erected during the annual festival, the rest includes a placo fully equipped 
for preparing food in large quantities. Hero and there are many scats and resting places 
for the comfort of all who frequent the placo. 

The Chaulii proper is a largish building approximately fifty feet each way and some 
forty feet high. It has one entrance. Over the entrance gate simply printed on a board 
are three numbered sentences. These aro supposed to bo read and romombored by all 
who enter. Upon investigation it was found that only a fow of the Beet could toll off-hand 
what was written thereon though somo .mon know the sentences by heart. 

The inscriptions read : — 

(1) Sumran karna — Remember; that is, remember God. 

(2) Bum tome se dur rahna — asbtain from doing evil. 

(3) Achchc Sadhon hi rit par cJialna — live according to tlio observances of good 

Sadks. 


1 . 


Inside are three rooms separated by arches. Abovo is a second Bloroy and a roof 
garden. On the second floor in the wall is a small door about one foot square, padlocked. 
Insido this enclosure is kept a copy (or copies) of the Pothi. In this mannor it is protected 
from the public gaze. 

The house itself is open to all members and to visitors. Every day men may bo seen 
sitting alono or in groups, reading or meditating. By invitation a visitor may enter, pro- 
vided first ho removes his shoes. The building is made of brick, and is quite dovoid of 
architectural beauty or style. There is not the slightest attompl at decoration on the walls, 
no furniture, no images, idols nor pictures, nothing to make any appeal to sentiment. 

6. Tho ono big annual festival of the Sadhs is the Bliandara. The word comes from 
the Sanskrit and means stock, store-house or full store-houro. Tho Sadhs then meet 
for several days, enjoy social fellowship and feasting. 

In tho Farrukhabad Gazetteer (page 75) we read, " Connexion with other colonics 
of Sadhs is maintained by annual gatherings of tho sect, held in turn at its various centres.” 
Theoretically this is true, but tho gathering usually takcB placo in Farrukhabad. Tho last 
deviation from this rulo was in 1921, when the Bliandara was hold in Shahjalmnpur. Tho 
festival always coincides with tho Holi and usually falls early in March. At this timo 
men of tho sect from all parts of India meet and discuss religious and other topics. Tho 
rule is that it shall not terminate in less than four days, and in practice it is often protracted 
to the eighth or ninth day. This depends upon tho Bpirit of tho assembly and tho 
liberality of tho donors. If anyone wishes to bear tho expense of another day’s feast, ho 
announces tho happy nows and tho celebration continues. 

7. Tho Farrukhabad Sadhs aro famous as calico printers, an industry which they 
started in 1875, and which is confined to Farrukhabad. A fow Sadhs aro petty landlords 
in Kanauj, Kaimganj and Chhibramau tahsils of Farrukhabad district. Others aro tenants. 
In tho city some arc bankers and merchants and about a dozen aro managers of shops, 
trading in cloth and other commodities. 

8. The community was not separately enumerated at thifi census, hut there in 
nothing to indicate that their numbers have increased very appreciably lunco they vero 
enumerated at 2,041 in 1001. They bavc always been included in tabulation under 
Bmhmanie Hindus although as pointed out above their tenets aro widely divergent from 
those of orthodox Hinduism. 

Tho community 1ms no special schools secular or religious and ehildron go to tho 

Lit. commun y nan no I . . literacy' is fairly satisfactory among 

ordinary- schools for their edu i • C{ j uri tion Those residing in tlic rural ar can aro 
Sadhs though they are lacking m higher education. o 

a*, backward m those of most other communities. 
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increase in tie number of claims of tie lower castes to be some kind of Brahman, Bajput 
or Taisiya (ride paiagrapi 3 of Chapter XU). Tien a caste makes such a claim one 
would expect tie members to modify their religious beliefs to bring them more into 
conformity with those of the caste to which they claim to belong. Strangely enoneh this 
is not often- the ease. ~ ~ 

The west of this province (especially of course the urban areas) has always been more 
receptive of new ideas and more progressive than the east, so that it is not'surprisins to 
find that there the nplift- movement has had some effect in this way. 

S. Some of the older objects of worship of the lower castes in Budann district are 
disappearing. The worship of bhuts, prcts, church, ziarats and Muslim torsos has consider- 
ably diminished and more attention is being paid to the greater gods of the Hindu pan- 
theon. For the rest, the other deities, gods and godlings — Surya (the sun), Chandrama 
(the moon), Dharti Ilata (mother earth), Sitala Uata (small-pox), the rivers Ganges and 
Jumna. Xoj (the snake), Ranuman, Gaican derate (the village god), the pipaj tree, Khtraja- 
khizr. Sheikh Saddhu, Gudaria Pir. Ilian of Amroha, andLai Guru continue to be worshipped 
as of old. Of these the Gaican derate or village god still reigns supreme, in many villages 
even Muslims worship him. If you ask a villager why he worships all these gods and 
godlings he will answer “ Because my ancestors did so,” but- while he continues the ceremo- 
nial worship performed by Ms ancestors, he lacks their zeal and reverence and his faith 
in their divinity is not equally strong. Modem progress is reacting on Ms animistic beliefs 
in the same way that in Western countries religion is receding farther and farther into 
the background as the result of the materialism of this age. 

9. Similar tendencies are noticeable here, but apart- Horn the claims made by many 
of the ordinary castes to be Brahmans, Bajputs or Taishyas there seems little tendency 
to change their beliefs. 

10. Chamars in Hamixpur district are refusing to eat- with Muslims. They have 
taken to cremating their dead. They are in some places permitted to enter Hindu temples 
for puja provided they stand there in wet clothes. Brahmans read I:athas to them in the 
temple, and three instances are reported from Bath of good class Brahmans reading kathas 
and performing haican in Chamars 1 houses. In other parts of the district- Chamars are 
excluded from Thakurdicaras and offerings are only accepted from them from outsidethe 
building. The actual beliefs of the Chamars are however very little affected. 

11. " The Servants of the People Society ” founded by the late Lala Lajpat Kai at 
Lahore has opened a boarding house at Meerut for Ghamar boys under the name of Kumar 
Ashram. Here the boys live like sons of high caste folk. They are taught- habits of clean- 
liness, instructed in Hinduism and perform sandhya and haican morning and evening. 

Many conferences have been held throughout the district- with a view to improving the 
position of Chamars and bringing them closer into the fold of Hinduism. Inter^dining is 
encouraged with other castes. At. the Arya Samaj gurukuls the children of the depressed 
classes live in every respect as equals of the children of the Mgher castes. They dine and 
perform all religious observances together, and inter-marriage with other castes is being 
encouraged. 

12. Speaking generally there has been little change in the religious belief of the lower 
castes since the descriptions referred to in paragraph 1 supra were written. In the rural 
areas as a whole especially in the east of the province there has been none worth mentioning 
except slightly in the direction of a decrease in zeal and in faith in some of the old supersti- 
tions. In towns there has been more change especially in western districts, the chief 
trend being towards a claim for Mgh caste origin wMch should (but- so' far has not to any 
great extent) result in the abandonment of many former animistic beliefs. Such changes 
as have occurred axe more apparent among men then among women the latter being' even 
more conservative in matters of religion. One inevitable consequence of the Arya and 
Congress campaigns against caste and the uplift- movement among the lower castes is the 
incipient decline in Brahman supremacy. 

13. In paragraph loo of the 1911 Beport- Mr. Blunt enunciated certain' tests of 
Hinduism, and in the next paragraph applied those tests to certain castes to show how few 
in numbers are those who, whilst returning themselves as Hindus' by religion', do' not fulfil 
any of the prescribed tests. 

Without entering into the validity or otherwise of those' tests' I apply them below to 
three castes — -Bhangis, Chamars and Bats in Budaun district- as matters stand at the pre- 
sent time. Budaun may be taken as a typical western district where there has been more 
advance than in the east . A comparison with Mr. Blunt’s remarks will show that whilst 
each caste conforms to some of the tests there has been very little movement in' the last 
twenty years towards fuller Hinduization. . 

Test (1)— - -Admission of Brahman supremacy — All the three castes acknowledge 
the supremacy of the Brahman, though their reverence' for him' is 
declining. _ ...... 

Test (2)— Being served by good Brahmans as family priests — Superior Brahmans 
do not serve any of these castes as family priests. 
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Test (3) — Being served by inferior Brahmans as family priests — Even inferior 
Brahmans do not bccomo family priests of Bhangis. 

Inferior Brahmans officiate as priests or recipients of gifts at marriage, 
birth, death and adoption ceremonies and Sal Narain Katha of Chamars 
and Nats. Such gifts generally consist of dry food {e.g. grain, gH, etc.) 
and cash. 

Test [A)— Utilizing the services of Brahmans in any of their traditional capacities — 
In addition to the ceremonies mentioned in connexion •with test (3), Chamars 
and Nats consult Brahmans as astrologers and when naming a new-born 
child. Bhangis frequently do tlio same. Members of all the three castes 
usually go to the Brahman’s houso to consult him. Bor the rest, Brahmans 
do not officiate ns priests in their ordinary worship. 

Test (5) — Bcceipl of the 1 mantra ’ from a Brahman or other recognized Hindu 
* guru ’ — None of these castes receives the mantras. 

Test. (G) — Worship of the great Hindu gods — All tho three castes recognize the great 
Hindu gods as divine and refer to them in reverential terms ; but in point 
of aotual worship they gonorally content thoinsclvcs with worshipping the 
inferior gods and godlings and tho various malignant spirits of popular 
animism. 

Test (7) Permission to enter Hindu temples — Bhangis aro not allowed access to 
Hindu temples. Chamars can now enter certain specified temples ; but even 
there they aro limited to darshan (obeisance) and cannot make offerings 
of money* or flowers. They have to wear wot clothes. Varying degrees 
of access are allowed them to other temples'. In some they remain outside 
tho temple compound and bow from thcro to the idol far inside, while in 
others they can mount tho temple platform and see tho shrino from out- 
side. 

Brijbasi Gual Nats can enter nindu temples and offer oblations of water to the 
god Shiva. Kalabaz Nats also can do this in some of tho temples of Shiva, 
but not in all. Khalldior Nats and Jogila Nats can perform darshan 
only from outside tho temple. 

Tost (S )— Death ceremonies, iclicthcr burial or cremation — Bhangis, Chamars, Brij- 
basi Gual Nats, Kalabaz Nats and Jogila Nats cremate their dead; but 
when a person dies of cholera or snake-bite his corpse is floated down a 
stream. Bagula Nats now bury their dead; formerly they used to cre- 
mate them. The case of Khalkhor Nats is peculiar. If tho relations of 
a Khalkhor Nat. who dies, aro rich enough to afford the expenses of Hindu 
funeral rites, they ercmalo him : but, if poor, t hey bury him like Muslims 
and themselves perform his burial rites including tija, without tho aid of 
a Mullah or Muslim priest . Yet Khalldior Nats claim to bo Hindus and 
wear the chutia (tuft of hair at the ccntro of tho head). 

Tost (9) — Customs in the matter of eating beef and veneration of the cow — Bhangis 
and Nats venerate tho cow* and do not cat beef, and consider it pious 
to perform darshan to her in the morning. Tho sanio may bo said of 
Chamars, for now only a section among them eat beef, and this section 
is diriding off into a soparato sub-casto known as Pharaiyas. Even the 
latter venerate the cow. 



Subsidiary Table I . — General distribution of the population by religion. ( British Territory only.) 
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• In thoTO o isos, tlio inoronao is from nothin;; to something, so tho porccntngo inotonso is infinity, 
f Tho proportion por 10,003 of population is less thnn 0*1. 
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t Anns were included under D rail manic Hindu in 1881 ; thcro were very few in the province at that time. 
* The figures of these years aro included in those of Mirznpur district. 
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Subsidiary Table III. — Christians ; number and variations. 


u 

Js 




Actual number of Christians — 


§ 

*3 

■c 

© 

CO 

District and natural division. 

1931. 

1921, 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

D 

2 


' 3 

n 

5 

6 

fl 

8 


United Provinces (British terri- 
tory). 

205,006 

200,706 

177,949 

102,469 

58,44! 

47,664 


Himalaya, Went . . 

•• 

9,455 

10,570 

11,213 

6,642 

4,940 

4,671 

i 

Dchra Dun , . 


4,820 

5,606 

5,036 

3,134 

2,743 

2,025 

2 

Nnini Tal 

# , 

1,630 

2,443 

2,413 

1,417 

23 

II 

3 

Aliuom 


1,916 

1,547 

2,919 

1,427 

1,601 

2,393 

4 

Garhwnl . . 

•• 

1,089 

974 

845 

664 

573 

242 


Stib-Himalaya, 17csl 

• • 

22,699 

24,132 

24250 

13,822 

9,023 

4,900 

5 

Snlmmnpur 


3,656 

5,479 

5,548 

2,972 

1,974 

1,793 

6 

Bareilly 


13,804 

13,703 

12,591 

7,148 

5,271 

2.393 

7 

Bijnor . . 


2,559 

1,652 

3,315 

1,933 

908 

299 

8 

Pilibliit 


1,807 

2.697 

2,085 

1,296 

365 

18 

9 

Khcri .. 

•• 

873 

596 

1,011 

473 

505 

397 


Indo-Gangetie Plain, ir«l 

« • 

132296 

130,500 

104,992 

51,145 

20,671 

14,697 

■n 

Muzaffnmagar 

• • 

10.155 

6,415 

2.583 

1,402 

127 

54 

u 

Meerut. . 

• • 

16,909 

31,119 

18.142 

12,203 

5,435 

4,063 

12 

Bulnndshnhr 

• ■ 

13.500 

12,411 

10,111 

4,522 

210 

115 

13 

Aligarh 


18.250 

15,120 

11,947 

5,055 

465 

289 

14 

Muttra. . 

a • 

5.675 

6,037 

5,992 

2.262 

846 

338 

15 

Agra • . . . 

• • 

8.905 

6,818 

7,229 

5.522 

4.758 

4.997 

16 

Mninpuri . . 

m , 

3.915 

2.935 

2.395 

353 

132 

146 

17 

Etnh . . 

. , 

9,356 

12,030 

11.077 

4,365 

520 

117 

18 

Budaun . . 


15,461 

13.136 

11,293 

6,116 

2.581 

309 

19 

Moradnbnd . . 

, m 

22.836 

16,716 

17,023 

6,103 

3,307 

1.877 

20 

Shnhjahanpur 

. m 

1.845 

3.455 

3,954 

1,863 

1,323 

1,403 

21 

Fnmikhabnd 

. . 

4,246 

3,016 

2,548 

1,123 

828 

826 

22 

Etawnh . . 

•• 

1,239 

1.242 

693 

245 

134 

158 


Indo-Gangetie Plain, Central 

• ■ 

26,642 

24255 

25,411 


17,475 

17212 

23 

Catvnpore 

• • 

5,355 

5,929 

5,224 

4,414 

3,036 


24 

Fntohpur 

• • 

260 

399 

142 

145 

71 

83 

25 

Allahabad 

• • 

7,451 

6,873 

7,055 

6,814 

5,933 

m-wil 

25 

Lucknow . . 

• . 

9,722 

7,530 

8,650 

7,247 

5,769 

6,280 

27 

Unno . . . . 

• . 

195 

175 

123 

135 

105 

49 

23 

Bae Bareli 

. . 

195 

170 

219 

117 

145 

123 

29 

Sitapur 

• • 

575 

537 

569 

751 

717 

443 

30 

Hardoi. . 

a a 

652 

953 

MU 

513 

167 

75 

31 

Fvzabad 

a • 

1,754 

1,426 

1,911 

1,502 

1,254 

1,294 

32 

Saltnnpur 

• a 

97 

130 

134 

103 

53 

55 

33 

Parinb-orh 

• • 

173 

19 

72 

102 

77 

43 

34 

Bara Ilanki 

• • 

171 

129 

221 

188 

147 

78 


Central India Plateau 

• • 

5269 

5234 

4,726 

3fil6 

2,131 

l/m 

35 

Jhanri 

• • 

4,523 

4,152 

3,970 

3/354 

1.940 

709 

35 

Jalaun 


114 

251 

195 

94 

67 

14 

37 

Harmrpur 


423 

654 

353 

272 

50 

17 

33 

Banda 

«• 

155 

167 

193 

IE'S 

74 

278 


Eari Satpuras 

• • 

70S 

755 

735 

712 

465 

701 

39 

Mirzspnr .. 

• • 

705 

755 

735 

712 

455 

761 


Sub-H imalaya, East 

• • 

3219 

1,703 

2226 

2/J78 

1214 

1227 

40 

Gorakhpur 

• « 

2.355 

£53 

1,603 

1,443 

1,175 

533 

41 

Bartr .. 

• • 

1S3 

114 

69 

53 

55 

78 

42 

Gouda 

• a 

<r5 

455 

553 

32! 

248 

155 

43 

Bahmrch 

-* 

332 

so 

343 

221 

124 

55 


Ir.ia-Gan.gtHe Plain, Eaii 

-* 

425 S 

3216 

2,766 

2222 

2,122 

2245 


Variation por eont. 


1921 

1911- 

1901- 

1891- 

1881- 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

+2 

+ 13 

4-74 

4-75 

4-23 

—7/ 

—6 

4-69 

4-22 

+6 

—14 

4-1! 

+61 

+ 14 

4-35 

—33 

+ 1 

■BQ] 

4-6,061 

+ 109 

+24 

—47 

JffaEl 

—1! 

— 33 

4-12 

+ 15 

4-27 

+ 16 

+ 137 

—6 

—2 

+ 7« 

4-5.7 

-) -84 

—33 

—1 

4-87 

+51 


4-1 

+9 

4-76 

4-36 

+ 120 

4-55 

—50 

+71 

+ 113 

SEBMI 

—33 

+29 

4-61 

4-255 

4-1.928 

+46 

- 41 

+ 1 14 


4-27 

4-7 

4-2-7 

+ 705 

+ 747 

4-47 

4-58 

+ 148 

4-84 

4-1,004 

+ 135 

■ — 46 

+ 72 

M l 9M 

+ 125 

+34 

+9 

4-23 

K9 ' [1 

4-205 

4-82 

4-21 

4-27 

e /fl 

4-987 

4-61 

—7 

+2 

■1 

+ 167 

4-150 

4-31 

—6 

+31 

+ 16 

—5 

+34 

+23 

+578 

+ 167 

—10 

—22 

4-9 

4-154 

4-739 

4-344 

+ 18 

+ 16 

+85 

4-137 

4-735 

+37 

—2 

+ 179 

+85 

+76 

—47 

—13 

+ 112 

+40 


+41 

+ 18 

+ 126 

+36 

4-0 

—0 

+79 

+ 183 

4-83 

—15 

+ 9 

—7 

+75 

+ 26 


—9 

+ 13 

+ 13 

+45 


—35 

+ 18! 

—2 

+ 104 

—19 

+8 

—3 

+4 

+ 15 

—2 

+29 

—13 

+ 19 

+70 

—8 

+ 12 

+42 

—10 

4-28 

4-1/6 

+ 15 

—22 

+87 

-19 

4- 18 

—2 

+3 

—24 

+5 

4*62 

—34 

—11 

+ 117 


4-123 

+23 

—25 

+27 

+20 

— 3 

—25 

— 3 

4-39 

+94 

* — 4 

+811 

—74 

—29 

4-32 

+60 

+33 

—42 

+ 18 

+28 

4-88 

+0 

+77 

-f *31 

+70 

+777 

+9 

•7-5 

+30 

4-53 

+ 177 

—55 

+29 

+107 

+49 

4-579 

— 55 

+83 

+33 

+444 

4-194 

+ 17 

—16 

+6 

+151 

—73 

—77 

+13 

4-3 

+53 


—11 

+13 

*9 

*7 /> 


+776 

—22 

+22 

+27 

+21 

+ 177 

—47 

+11 

1 

"2.6 

+55 

+65 

-24 

- i 


-64 


-54, 

"25 : 

- 56 

. yy 

— 28 

"5c 

A 7% , 

(•«■/ 

' ri / 

+2' 

— : 2 ' 


"TV ! 
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Subsidiary Table IV . — Religions of Urban and Rural population. 



Numbor por 10,000 of urban population 
who are— 

Number por 10,000 of rural population 
who era — 

Natural division. 

Hindu 

Bmli- 

manic. 

Muslim. 

II 



Others. 

Hindu 
Brah- 
man ic. 

Muslim. 

Hindu 

Aryn. 

Chris- 

tian. 

Othors. 

1 

2 

3 

a 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

United Provinces (British 
Territory). 

5,837 

3,823 

115 

147- 

78 

8,706 

1,188 

59 

29 

18 

Himalaya, West 

6,787 

2,471 

223 

404 

115 

9,416 

407 

139 

27 

11 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

4,244 

5,365 

176 

123 

92 

7,567 

2,241 

139 

38 

15 

Indo-Gan^itib Plain, West . . 

5,558 

4,021 

147 

154 

120 

8,375 

1,327 

150 

92 

56 

Indo-Gnhgotio Plain, Control 

6,022 

*3,695 

59 

192 

32 

8,969 

1,016 

12 

2 

1 

Central India Plateau 

7.465 

2,188 

50 

159 

138 

9,562 

389 

4 

4 

41 

East Satpuras . . 

7,949 

1,903 

81 

58 

9 

9,553 

436 

8 

3 

•• 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

6.583 

3,293 

65 

49 

10 

8,552 

1,441 

3 

3 

1 

Indo-Gangotio Plain, East . . 

6,741 

3,114 

86 

46 

13 

9,228 

761 

6 

4 

1 

States 

3,534 

6,430 

10 

11 

15 

8,381 

1,584 

9 

] 

25 

1 

Rampur (Sub-Himalaya, West) 

2,121 

7,842 

13 

10 

14 

6,003 

3,897 

24 

73 

-3 

Benares (East Satpuras) 

7,232 

2,738 

1 

11 

18 

9,346 

653 

1 

« • 

* • 

Tohri-Garhwol (Himalaya, 
'■ West). 

•• 

• * 


•• 

•• 

9,941 

57 

• ■ 

I ! 

1 
























Chapter XII.— RACE, TRIBE OR CASTE. 


1. The general return of race, tribe, or caste is shown in Imperial Table The figures 
XVII, which is divided into four parts, viz. : — inhere found. 

A. — Brahmanic . Hindus. 

B. — Muslims. 

C. — Arya Samajists. 

D. — Other Hindus and those returning religions not included in A, B, 

or C. 

The variations in the population of certain selected tribes since 1881 are 
exhibited (in so far as the statistics are available) by religion in Imperial 
Table XV III : The distribution of Europeans (and allied races) and Anglo- 
Indians by race is given in Imperial Table XIX. 

At the end of this chapter will be found a subsidiary table which shows the 
actual and proportional variations in the strength of certain castes, tribes, and 
races since 1901. 

This chapter is concerned principally with the statistics contained in the 
above tables. The corresponding chapters of the Census Reports of 1901 and 
1911 on this province contain much valuable and interesting ethnographical 
material. It is unnecessary to cover the same ground again, but, as far as the 
difficult circumstances obtaining at the time of the present census would per- 
mit, further enquiries were carried out with a view to obtaining new material 
or to ascertaining the changes that have occurred in the last 20 years. The 
results have been produced in the form of appendices to this chapter, and the 
chapter itself is confined almost exclusive^ to the actual statistics. 

It may here be mentioned that statistics for certain selected castes (of all 
religions together) have been given in Imperial Tables VTII, XI, and XIV for 
civil condition by age, occupation, and literacy respectively. These figures 
have been discussed already in the chapters concerned, and are not referred to 
again here. 

2. The instructions for filling in the column for race, tribe or caste were The figures' 
as follows: — 7/oh? obtain 

“ Column 8 (caste). — Enter the caste or tribe of Hindus, Muslims, Jains, 

Sikhs, Aryas, and Bralunos and the race of Christians, Jews, Buddhists, and 
Parsis. 

If Aryas, Sikhs, or Jains are un vailing to give their castes write here Arya, 

Sikh, or Jain, as the case may be. 

The sub-caste will be written below the caste in the case of Brahmans, 

Chhattris (Thakurs or Rajputs), Vaisliyas, and Silpkars, but for no other castes: 
e.g., Brahman/Sanadh, Chhattri /Chauhan , Thakur/Bundela, Vaishya/Agarwal, 
Sflpkar/Lohar, etc. 

Do not enter the former caste of converted Christians, but enter “ Indian”, 
unless the person belongs to a definite tribe or race, in which case write the 
name of that tribe or race. Do not use such titles as Babu or Lola or Chaudhri 
for Chhattri or Ivayastha or Jat. In the case of Banias, Baqqals, or Vaishyas, 
the word Vaishya should be used and the real caste such as Agarwal, Parwal, 
etc., should be written below. Por all other subjects of the Empire and for 
foreigners enter race, e.g., Anglo-Indian, Canadian, Goanese, Turkish, etc. ” 

These instructions were amplified in considerable detail which need 
not be reproduced in full here. The English-knowing superior officials in 
charge of enumeration were given copies of a Caste Index on the lines of those 
used in 1911 and 1921. This inter alia included — 

(i) A fairly exhaustive list of castes with the localities where chiefly found, 

a very brief account of their chief occupations, the religions to 
which they usually belong, and notes on possible sources of error. 

(ii) A list of indefinite terms or variant names for castes, sub-castes, etc., 

which should not be used for fear of confusion or ambiguity. 

(iii) A list of the sub-castes of Brahmans, Rajputs, and Vaishyas. 

(iv) A note on how to deal with difficulties arising in the course of 

enumeration of caste, especially those from people returning new 
names for old castes. 

A special note was issued on the recording of caste in the bills . 
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52S CHATTER XII. — RACE, TRIBE OR, CASTE. 

It was my original intention to tabulate separately the sub-castes of 
Brahmans, Rajputs, Vaisbyas, and Silpkars- (in previous census reports shown 
as Hill Dorns or Hill Depressed Classes). Retrenchment intervened and this 
had to be abandoned, and the tabulation of caste itself was to some extent 
curtailed. If a person of any religion expressly stated that lie or she was of ho 
caste, the entry of “ no caste ” was to bo made. If the person merely refused 
to give his or her caste, whilst not claiming to be of “ no caste ” the column was 
left blank and the return lias been tabulated as “ caste unspecified 

The principle adopted in the caso of persons returning a now name for an 
old caste was that it might be recorded provided there was no possibility of 
confusion with any other existing caste or sub-caste. In the case, of ordinary 
castes who claimed now to bo Brahmans, Rajpuis or Vaishyas the . difficulty 
was usually surmounted by putting the old caste name as a denominator. 
(This, of course, resulted in some extra sorting before tabulation.) 

Caste, claims. 3. As regards the definition of “ caste ” I cannot do better than refer to 

that given on page 3G7 of the India Report for 1911, which is quoted in exten- 
so at the beginning of Appendix A to the present chapter. Taking this as our 
definition it is clear that the mere fact that a caste claims Brahman, Rajput, 
or Vaishya origin and assumes a new name to befit the claim does not involve 
any fissure as within that caste, which still remains what we have defined as a 
caste. Until and unless a definite break occurs within that caste or community 
and the new sections become • endogamous and observe all the other caste res- 
trictions as against each other the members of that community whether they 
return different caste names or not are still members of the same caste. Later 
on in this paragraph we shall see that members of the same caste make differ- 
ent claims as to their origin in different parts of the province, yet the different 
sections certainly do not yet as a rule consider themselves to be of different 
castes or sub-castes nor do they apply caste or sub-caste restrictions against 
each other. Tor tins reason no matter what variant caste names such commu- 
nities have returned they have been tabulated under one head. The original 
idea was to show each of the new caste names claimed at the head of each column, 
but they were so numerous that in the interests of economy this idea 
had to be abandoned and each such community has therefore been shown in 
the Imperial Tables under its old and better-known caste appellation. This 
I would emphasize strongty, has been done solely on the grounds of economy 
and has no reference whatever to the merits or otherwise of the claims of 
origin that have been advanced. Of course where a complete fissure has 
occurred and part of an old caste has separated completely and hardened into 
a new caste it has been treated as a new entity. But such cases are rare. 

By tradition the census has come to be regarded as a great opportunity for 
persons low in the caste scale to press their claims to higher social status. In 
1901 and 1911 the claims came mainly from individuals but in 1921 caste sablias 
had begun to spring up who pressed such claims with great persistence. Since 
1921 the sabha movement has developed to such an extent that all save the 
most backward castes and tribes now have more or less well-organized socie- 
ties, who bombarded me until long after the tables were printed with requests 
for new caste names. The greatest difficulty, however, lay not in dealing with 
these representations but in keeping the enumeration record accurate and 
free from confusion. 

The position in 1921 will be seen from the following remarks of the then 
Census Commissioner* — 

“To a Hindu his caste is the determining factor in Ins life and beside it 
his age, civil condition, birth-place and even his occupation are 
matters of comparative indifference. It was therefore difficult 
for the individual to appreciate that the object of the enquiry was 
merely to ascertain the numbers of each caste; and the ancient 
tradition that the King or the Government was the ultimate 
authority in ■ determining questions of caste probably helped the 
popular feeling that the effect of the census record, so far as the 
individual was concerned, would be to fix his particular position 
in the social scale. The opportunity of the census was therefore 

* Vide India Report, 1921, page 223. 
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seized by all but the highest castes to press for recognition of social 
olaims and to secure, if possible, a step upwards in the social ladder. 
This attitude has been strengthened by the recent development 
of the caste sabhas, or societies, whoso purpose is to advance the 
position and welfare of the caste. With a more efficient organiz- 
ation the communal feeling of individual castes has become more 
articulate and the number of petitions received by the Provincial 
Superintendents, the Local Governments, and myself from castes 
regarding their record in the census, and the strength with which 
they have been pressed, is a feature of the recent census.” 

The development of sabhas and mahasabhas has proceeded apace since 
1921 and how great is the present movement for social uplift may be gleaned 
from the following table of the chief caste claims made in this province at the 
census of 1931 : — 

Caste claims. 


l'ormer caste name. 


1. Alinr 

2. Alierin 

3. Aliir 

•1. Ilnnjnrn 


5. Barlioi 


6. Bnwnrin 

7. Boldnr 

8. Blinr 


9. Bhnl or Brnlim- 
bluitt. 


10. Uholia 

1 1. Bhuinlinr 

12. Bolim 


Xcw nnmc claimed. 

Yudina . . 


YndnvnKshnttriyn .. 


Unra Bajput . . 


Yndava . . . . 


Jnditvnnahi Ksbnt t riyn 


N'nndvnnRbiKfbnttriya 


Thakur . . 


Clmubnn Bajput, BntborKnjput 

Dbimnn Bmlimnn . . 

•• 

Mnitbil Brahman 

•• 

Ojha Bmlimnn 


Panebnl Bmlimnn 


Visbwaknnnn Bmlimnn 


Bmlimnn 


Mat burin Bnrlini 


Bmlimnn 


Kslinttriyn 


Bind wnr Vaisliyn 


Jnduvanslii Ksbnttriya 


Bmbmbbntt Bmlimnn 


BarwnrBralimnn 


Bajput . . 

•• 

Snrwnri Bmlimnn . . 

•• 

Brahman 

• • 

Ksbnttriya 

• • 

Brnbmnn 

* * 


Source of elnim.* 


All-Indin Ymlftvn Mntinmblin, Pntnn. 

Bareilly 

Meerut. 

f AU-Imlin Vmlnvn Mnlinsnblm. Pntnn 
1 Jnlnun. 

Jnunpnr. 

Etob. 

ITnmirpur and Hnrcloi. 

Muznffamngnr. 

( Dbimnn Bmlirann Snbhn, Muznffnmngnr. 

I Dolim Dun, Mimnllarnngnr, .Thnnsi nml Pnrtnbgnrli. 

f Bulandshnlyr, Alignili, Bnreilly, Budnun, Unno nnd 
\ Ilardoi. 

Fnirokhnbnd nnd Etnwnli. 

f Panclml Bmlimnn Mnbnsabbn, Snhnmnpur. 

1 Muzaffamngnr nnd Jlinnsi. 

Vishvmknrmn Bmlimnn Mahnsnlilin, AUnlinbnd. 

Aznmgnrh. 

Mainpuri. 

Muznflnmngnr. 

Partobgnrb, 

Gomldipur. 

Jnunpnr. 

AU-India Brnbmblmtt Brahman Sabbn, Allahabad. 
Dobra Dun, Bulnndshahr, Aligarh, Mainpuri, 
Budaun, Shabjnbanpur, Jliansi, Jnlnun, Hnmiipur, 
Jaunpur, BnUia, Gorakhpur, tFnao,Bnrdoi, Partab- 
!_ garh nml Barn Bnnki. 

Bijnor. 

Abnora. 

Gomldipur. 

Benares, Jaunpur and Ballia. 

Jaunpur (vory few) and Gorakhpur. 

Muwiffnmagnr. 


* Whoro only the namo of a dtetriot appoars in this column tbo olaim camo from the community itself in (bat 
didtriot nnd not from a sabho or rt}af>asabha, ' ' J 
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Formor caste name. 

Now name olnimod. 

13. 

Chnmnr .. j 

Jntnv Rnjput 

Jntnv 

# • 

14. 

Cliliipi . . 

Rolicln Tank KHhnUriyn, Tank 
Kslmttriyn. 

15. 

Churilinr . . 

Sisgnr . . 


16. 

Dnfnti .. ^ 

Phndnii . . 

Nnqqnrchi 


17. 

Dakot . . | 

JosliiBrahmnn .< 

Brahman . . 


18. 

Darzi . . | 

Roholn Tank Kshattriya 

Tnnk Kshnttriyn .. 


19. 

Dliangi 

Tlinkur . . 


20. 

Dhobi 

Chliattri . . 


21. 

Gadaria 

Pali Rajput 


22. 

Gara 

Rajput . . 


23. 

Ghnruk . . 

Gharukn Kshattriya 


24. 

Golapurab . . 

Golapurab Brahman 


25. 

Gujar 

Kshattriya 


26. 

Hhlwai .. | 

Yogsoni Vaisliya 

Vaishya . , 


27. 

Jangra . . 

Brahman 


28. 

J Clt • • | 

Jaduvanshi Tlinkur . . 

Kshattriya 


29. 

Joshi . . 

Brahman 



( 

Shaikh Momin or Momin 


30. 

Julalia . . < 

Shaikh Ansari 



f 

Nurbaf . . 


31. 

Kahar 

Kashyap Rajput 



' 

Slioundik Kshattriya 




Baihaiya do. 


32. 

Kalwar . . ■ 

Batham Vaishya 

Khoridoha Vaishya .. 



i 

Vaishya .. 


33. 

Kanjar 

Kanjarntana 


34. 

Kasora 

Vaishya .. 


35. 

Kayastha . . 4 

Chitraguptavanshi Kayastha 

Kshattriya, 


( 

Kshattriya 

• * 

36. 

Khagi 

KhagwanshiThakur. . 

• • 

37. 

Khongnr 

Khangar Kshattriya 


38. 

Khattri 

Vaishya . . 



Source of claim.* 


Moo rut, Bulandslmlir nnd Aligarh. 

{ All-India Shrnddhnnnnd Dnlitudhnr Bnbha, Delhi. 
Bulamlslinhr, Mainpuri, Bareilly nnd Etawoh. 

Tnnlt Kslmttriya Mahasablia, Dolhi. 

.Tnlnun. 

| .Tnlaun. 


| MuznlTnmognr. 

| Tnnk Kshattriya Mahasablia, Delhi. 

Jnlnun. 

Bonttres. 

All-Indin Pnli Rnjput (Dhangar-Niklior) Mnlmsnbhn, 
Allnlinbnd. 

MuznfTomngnr. 

Barn Bnnki nnd Gondn. 

Agra. 

JalnunA 

Etowah. 

Bonnres nnd Hnrdoi. 

Dobtn Dun. 

Bijnor. 

Hamirpur nnd Jounpur (ono faraQy only). 

Bijnor. 

S JnmiatulMomonin, Calcutta. 

Budnun. 

Moradnbad. 

Budnun. 

All-India Kasliynp Rnjput Mnhasablin, Lahore. 

All-India Kshattriya Slioundik (or Sunri Hebron) 
Mnhasabbn, distriot Malda, Bengal. 

All-India Hnihaiyn Kshnttriyn Mnhnsnbbn, district 
Bhagalpur, Bihar nnd Orissn. 

Shabjahanpur, Undo, Hnrdoi and Kheri. / 

Jounpur. 

Unao, Hnrdoi and Bora Banki. 

Bareilly. 

Gorakhpur. 

Kayastha Sabha, Meerut; 

Jaunpur (only very few). 

Bareilly. 

f Khangar Kshnttriyn Sabha. 

(, Jhonsi and Jnlaun. 

Benares and Bora Banki. 


• Where only the name of a district appears in this column tho claim came from the community itsolf in that 
district andnot from a sabha or mahasabha, 
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Former caste name. 

*» 

New name claimed. 

1 

Source of claim:* 

39. Kirar 

Thakur . . 

Mainpuri. 

40. Kisan 

Rajput . . . . 

Jalaun (none have ever been returned in this district). 

41. Koeri 

Kuswaha Kshattriya 

Jaunpur. 

* 

Kush Kuleen Rajput 

Kush Kuleen Rajput Sabha, Saharanpur. 

42. Kori • . . ■ 

TantuvuiVaishyo . . ' . . 

Bulandshahr. ; 

„ 

Jaiswar . . ‘ 

Bareilly. 

43. Kumhar .. • 

Balkhariya Thakur .. 

Rajput . . 

Vaishya . . 

Bara Banki. 

Dehra Dim (Mehra sub-caste only). 

Hardoi. 

„ 

Jaiswar . . . . 

Bareilly. 

44. Kurmi . . * 

Kurmi-Kshattriya . . 

C All-India Kurmi-Kshattriya Association, Dewas State, 

< Central India. 

L Bareilly, Budaun, Jalaun, Benares, and Hardoi. 


Kairati . . 

Kheri. 

45. Lodh 

LodhiRajput 

r All-India Lodhi Rajput Conference, Fatebgarh. 

J Bulandshahr, Mainpuri, Jhansi, Jalaun, Hamirpur and 
t Unao. 


Dhiman Brahman . . 

Maitbil Brahman 

r Dhiman Brahman Sabha, Muzaffamagar. 
t Muzaffamagar and Jhansi. 

Bulandshahr. 

46. Lobar • . • 

Ojha Brahman 

Panckal Brahman . . 

Farrukhabad and Etawab. 

f Panchal Brahman Mahasabha, Saharanpur. 

( Budaun, Jhansi, tTnao, Hardoi and Partabgarb. 

47. Luniya . . | 

r 

Visliwakarma Brahman 

Chauhan Rajput 

Vishwakaxma Brahman Mahasabha, Allahabad. 

Benares and Jaunpur. 

Thakur 

Jfahapatra Brahman 

Partabgarb. 

f 

48. Mahabrahman. . -7 

Acharj Brahman . . 

Gorakhpur, Azamgarh and Bara Banki. 

49. Mirasi 

Quraish .. 

Jamiatul Quraish, Meerut. 


Kuleen Brahman 

NaiPande Brahman. . 

Kuleen Brahman Mahasabha Bharat, Jullundur City, 
Punjab. 

Mainpuri. 

50/ Nai 

Nai Brahman 

Pande Brahman 

Brahman 

Bulandshahr. 

Etawah. 

Dehra Dun, Muzaffamagar and TJnao. 

51. Naik .. -j 

Rajput 

Brahman 

Rajput 

Naini Tal, Almora and Hardoi. 

Azamgarh and Fyzabad. 

Almora. 

52. Orb 

Orh Ksbattriya Rajput 

f All-India Orh Kshattriya Rajput MSsssbSa, -APrer*., 

C Bulandshahr and Aligarh, 

53. Patwa 

Brahman 

Hamirpur. 

54. Qassab 

55. Basra 

56. Rawani 

57. Bora 

Shaikh Quraishi 

Raya Rajput 

Chandravanshiya Kshattriya 

Chattri . . 

Moradabad. 

Rava Rajprt 9*-rtr_ 

M=ss.-=> 


. »%« 

♦Where only the name of a district appears milzs gssrsag ■’ rzs 

district and pot from a ra&Aa or mcfiaffa5fcx. 
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Former caste name. 


New name claimed. 


Somc.o of claim.* 


58. Saini 

59. Sainthwar 

60. Sonar 

61. Taga 

62. Teli 

63. Thathera 


Saini Kshattriya . . 

— — i_ 

All-India Saini Kshattriya Mnlinsnbhn, Jodhpur. 

Chhattri 

Gorakhpur. 

Mend or Mair Rajput • .. 

( All-India Mair Kshattriya Sabha, Baffin. 

Matari Chhattri 

j Muzafiaraagar, Meerut, Bulnndehahr, Bijnor and 
(. Nairn Tab 

Bara Bantu. 

Vaishya 

Azamgarli. 

Yadubanshi . . 

Fa-rrukhabad. 

Tyagi Brahman 

Brahman . . 

| Muzaffarnagar and Bijnor. 

Vaishya 

Azamgarh. 

Tamera 

Jalaun. 


The 

accuracy of the 
statistics. 


■ 4. The difficulty as already mentioned, was generally overcome by put- 
ting the old and better known caste name under the new title, but this meant 
additional work in sorting and much careful supervision. The great number 
of new names must have militated against the accuracy of the statistics but 
I do not think the effect is very considerable, certainly it is not what might 
have been expected. Had the errors been large. Brahmans and Rajputs would 
have gained materially at the expense of the other castes and Saiyids and 
Shaikhs at the expense of the lower Muslim castes. But this is not the case. 
From Subsidiary Table I at the end of this chapter it will be seen that in the 
last decade Brahmans have increased by only 0*9 per cent, whereas the total 
Brahmanic Hindu population has increased by 5- 7 per cent. Rajputs show 
an increase of 8*3 per cent. This is above the average but so was their decline 
between 1911 and 1921. Rajputs are still 4*9 per cent, below their 1901 
figure while Brahmans number 4*8 per cent, less than they did in that year. 
Saiyids in the last ten years show an increase of 11*7 per cent, against an 
increase of 10*5 per cent, among all Muslims. Shaikhs have increased by 10*7 
per cent., Julahas by 14*0 per cent., and Nau-Muslims by 53*4 per cent. 

I think these figures show that the difficulties from this cause have been 
successfully surmounted. Apart from these possible errors there are of course 
errors caused by people returning an old caste name to which they had no right 
and which could not be detected by enumerators. These will be comparatively 
very few, so also I think will be the errors which have crept in during abstrac- 
tion and compilation. On the whole, therefore, I think the statistics may be 
accepted as portraying with reasonable accuracy the distribution of the popu- 
lation by caste. The figures for race are probablv more accurate, though a 
few Indian Christians may be included among the Anglo-Indians and a few of 
the latter among the Europeans. 

One other point may be mentioned in this connexion.- A movement was 
originated and organized by the All-India Jat-pat Torak Census Commit- 
tee at Lahore with the idea of inducing people to Teturn themselves as of no 
caste. The movement met with little response in this province as can he seen 
from the fact that no less than 99 * 8 per cent, of the Brahmanic Hindu popula- 
lation returned some caste or other, and no less than 93*6 per cent, of Aryas 
although the latter were not pressed to do so. 

The distribution of the figures of those who returned themselves as of 
“ no caste ”, and those whose caste was “ unspecified ” suggests that the in- 
structions on this point referred to in paragraph 2 supra were misunderstood 
in some districts or else these two returns were confused in abstraction. _ They 
cannot be accepted as accurate as between the two heads, _ especially in the 
case of Aryas ; but they are relatively so few that this is immaterial. 


* Where only tbormme of a dutrict appears in this column the claim came ficm the ccmmtr.if}' tUett to 
that dirtrirt and not from a eulha or mahan&ha. 
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5. The Census Commissioner in 1901 suggested that the return of caste, 
Jribe and race should be omitted from the census schedules on the ground that 
the numbers of each caste could not be obtained with meticulous accuracy 
and as the proportion of the population belonging to each caste did not change 
rapidly it- was waste of time, effort and money to repeat the return at each 
census. Since then the caste return has been impugned by some who contend 
that it is likely to perpetuate by official action wlmt they consider to be un- 
desirable, viz. caste differentiation, and by others who think the returns are 
vitiated for demographic purposes by the attempts of the lower castes to 
return themselves as belonging to groups of higher status. 

As regards the attack's on the accuracy of the return we have already seen 
in the preceding paragraph how they were dealt with and the extent to which 
success has been achieved. Regarding the allegation that the return of caste 
is likely to perpetuate the caste system, in the first place it- seems curious to 
imagine that the mere record of caste can affect that institution one way or 
the other. Censuses started in 1SG9, i.c. about GO years ago. The caste system 
evolved some 3,000 years ago. During the centuries the caste system must 
have found many opponents as well as defenders, yet. it has lived through the 
ages, and. its survival or disappearance obviously depends on far more power- 
ful factors than the mere presentation of statistics showing the relative strengths 
of the different castes at any given time. Those factors arc not likely to be 
nullified in the course of a few years. Further, has the caste system streng- 
thened in the last GO years since the introduction of census? 

On the other band I venture to suggest that the Census Reports in deal- 
ing with caste have done a positive good by bringing to the light of da}- some 
undoubted evils of the caste system. Would untouchnbility and child-mar- 
riage have received the attention they have but for the publicity they initially 
gamed through the Census returns? Again, lake the increasing number of 
caste claims. Each of those represents an effort on the part of some members 
of the caste or community concerned towards social uplift, stimulated by the 
census return. The census deals with facts, and those who would say there 
is no such thing as caste or who imagine that the census return of easlc is likely 
in any way to perpetuate the caste system arc blinding themselves to facts like 
the pursued ostrich that buries its head in the sand. Moreover their allegations 
are self-contradictory. If the caste system is dead how can the retention of 
the caste return perpetuate the system? As regards this province the truth is 
that although a progressive few have broken through caste restrictions, caste 
is still “ the foundation of the Indian social fabric Every Hindu is bom into 
a caste and his caste determines his religious, social, economic and domestic 
life from the cradle to the grave. Whatever view may he taken of caste as 
a national and social institution it is useless to ignore it so long ns caste actu- 
ally docs play such a vital part in the life of each individual. When it becomes 
a fact tlmt caste restrictions have disappeared or even have to a large extent 
disappeared, the need for the retention of the caste return will have gone 
and those responsible for tailing the census will not be among the least appre- 
ciative, even if only for (lie omission of a column the filling up of which involves 
peculiar difficulties, and the tabulation of entries from which is attended with 
many complications. 

So long ns the Caste System is such an important factor classification by 
castc can scarcely he abandoned, for n classification based on religion or oceii- 
pation would be too broad and featureless to be of any value for economic or 
sociological analysis. 

G. Although it was necessary to ask and record the caste or race of every 
person in the schedule, for reasons of economy all the castes returned have not 
been tabulated. The selection of those tabulated includes the more numer- 
ous castes of 1921, certain small tribes or castes of ethnographical importance, 
and any depressed castes not already included in cither of the foregoing cate- 
gories. In some instances different castes have been clubbed together ns an 
economy. The details of these will be found on the fly-leaf to Imperial Table 
XVII. They were members of depressed castes of whom total figures were 
required though the figures for the individual castes wero not of importance. 
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The tabutefa 011 is, however, fairly exhaustive, for 98-4 oer cent, of Brail- 
manicHmdus, 90-6 per cent, of Aryas and 93 -8 per cent, of Muslims have been 
tabulated under the various castes (including the few small groups already*" 
referred to)* 

No sub-castes were tabulated, in order to reduce expenditure. 


The castes have been tabulated by religion and it may be noted that if a 
caste appears under one religion, but not xmder another it 'means that none of 
that caste returned the latter religion, so that by adding together the figures 
for a caste shown under one religion to those of that caste shown under any of 
the other religions the total of that caste for all religions can be obtained. 

The castes have been put in alphabetical order under each religion. In 
the case of the castes shown in the list of claims in paragraph 3 supra persons 
returning any of the caste names shown in the second column were tabulated 
under the corresponding old caste name appearing in the first column. 

7 The Brahmanic Hindu community may be divided into three main 

divisions, viz. Brahmans, tlic Depressed 
Classes, and others. The figures for 
these main divisions will be found by 
talisils in Provincial Table IP. In the 
margin I give the figures for the province 
as a w'hole, including the states. Brah- 
mans form one-ninth, the depressed 
classes somewhat less than one-third, and 
other castes about five-ninths. 


Community. 

Actual 

number. 

Number per 
millo nf total 
Brahmanic 
Hindu 
community. 

Brahmans 

4,525,893 

109 

IJ- pressed classes 

12,819,949 

3C9 

Others 

24,189,139 

582 

Total Brahmanic 
Hindus. 

41.534,981 

1,000 


8. But we have seen that many of those professing the reformed Hindu 
faiths have returned their castes. These are often imperfectly converted and 
liable to lapse, and moreover those who before their conversion belonged to the 
depressed classes are still so regarded by orthodox Hindus. To obtain a com- 
plete return of the depressed classes it is thus necessary to add such of the 
reformed Hindus who returned a depressed caste to those of that caste who 
returned their religion as Brahmanic Hinduism. This has been done in the 
figures for depressed Hindus in columns 4 and 5 of the table in Appendix 1 at 
the end of this volume, and this explains the apparent slight discrepancies in 
the figures. The statistics in Appendix 1 have been illustrated in the Social 
Map which forms the Frontispiece to this Report. Similar figures are given- 
by natural divisions in the same appendix. 

The whole subject of the depressed and backward classes, w'hich has 
received so much publicity of late, has been dealt with in Appendix 2, and the 
wastes regarded as depressed have there been listed. 

9. The caste returns of Aryas have already been alluded to in paragraph 
10 of Chapter XI — Religion. 


Out of 3,403 Radhnswamis 2,554 (roughly three-quarters) returned no 
•a«te. Three hundred and twenty-seven returned themselves ns Chanmrs and 
155 as Kaynsthas. The rest were distributed in small numbers throughout 
lumcrous castes. 


Of the 144 Brahmos 70 returned no caste and 44 were Vnishyns. 


None of the 44 Devs returned a caste. . 


In. Out of OS.IO.S .Jains only 3,009 (5 per cent.) returned no caste while 
2,133 (91 js-r cent.) returned themselves as Vnishyns. The rest were scattered 
m-tne.' various castes and included 551 Rajputs. 


1 1 . Out of 40,010 Sikhs 7,000 (15 per cent.) returned no ea*-te, while 30,59a 
on j--r o.-nt.) returned themselves as .Jats. This hnsjdready been explained in 
['••.rwr-.p?! 13 of Risupter XI. The others are of various castes including a fair 
i . * i : : ; t -»• r of K batik- and Rajputs, 
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12. Islam recognizes no caste 


Caste. 

Actual 

number. 

Number per 
mille of total 
Muslim . 
community. 

Saiyid 


312,174 

42 

Mughal 


59,381 

8 

Patlian 


1,094,386 

147 

Shaikh 


1,592,063 

214 

Julaha 


959,681 

129 

Faqir 


400,694 

54 

Dliunia 


387,565 

52 

Teli 


252,636 

34 

Nai (Hajjam) 


243,836 

33 

Darzi 


168,906 

23 

Rajput 


166,658 

22 

Qassab 


166,185 

22 

Dhobi 


109,248 

15 

Manihar 


105,817 

14 


distinctions, but in this province where the 
influence of Hinduism has powerfully 
affected Muslim customs, tradition and 
sentiment, and where a very large section 
of Muslims are the descendants of con- 
verted Hindus who have retained in large 
measure their Hindu customs the case 
is otherwise. Besides the four original 
foreign tribes of Saiyids, Mughals, Pathans 
and Shaikhs there are numerous endoga- 
mous occupational castes. In the margin 
I give the figures for the four original 
families and for the larger occupational 
castes. These 14 castes account for 81 
per cent, of all Muslims. 


13. In the margin I give statistics for all religions together of those castes 

who included over one 
million members in 1931. 
Between them these 14 
castes claim 62 per cent, 
of the total population. 
Similar figures for other 
important castes will be 
found in Subsidiary 
Table I of this chapter. 


Caste. 

Persons 
in 1931.§ 

Number 
per mille 
of total 
population 
1931. 

Percentage variation in popula- 
tion. 

1921-31. 

1911-21. 

1901-31- 

Chamar 


6,312 

127 

+8-0 

—4-0 

+6-4 

Brahman 


4,556 

92 

+0-9 

—3-5 

— 4'S 

Ahir 


3,897 

78 

+5-6 

—5-4 

+1-3 

Rajput 


3,757 

76 

+8-3 

—5-2 

—4-9 

Nurmi 


1,756 

35 

+0-5 

—7-5 

—11-8 

Shaikh 


1,592 

32 

+10-7 

+9-4 

+ 16-6 

Pasi 


1,461 

29 

+9-2 

+2-1 

+17-8 

Vaishya 


1,262 

25 

• 

• 

# 

Kahar 


1,155 

23 

+6-6 

—2-6 

—8-5 

Lodh 


1,099 

22 

+5-3 

—6-3 

+0-1 

Pathan 


1,094 

22 

+20*2 

—5-2 

+34-1 

Gndariya 


1,020 

20 

+8-6 

—4-5 

+7-4 

Teh 


1,006 

20 

+7-2 

—3-1 

+5-8 

Julaha 

/ 


1,005 

20 

+’14-0 

— 11*0 

+8-9 


* Figures not available. § 000’s omitted. 

14. There is nothing of any importance to note in this connexion, 
is no marked change from the normal. 


There 


15. The increase in total population between 1921 and 1931 having been 
between 6 and 7 per cent., any wide variations from this for the different 
castes shown in Subsidiary Table I need a word of explanation. 

The increase among Ahars has been small since 1921 (1*7 per pent.), but in 
that year there was a very large increase which occurred in district Aligarh, 
Rarnpur State and the Pyzabad revenue division. The names of these castes are 
in some localities pronounced similarly and are difficult to distinguish when writ- 
ten. Thus errors are probable in both enumeration and compilation and that 
they have occurred both now and in the past can be seen from the fact tha t 
when one of the castes loses in a district the other usually shows a correspond- 
ing gain. The present distribution on the whole resembles that of I Ell. 
Ahirs show an increase of 5*6 ner cent, since 1921. 


The caste 
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Shnt. 


Misti. 


Bhuinhar. 


Dhunin. 
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The majority of Bhats or Brahmbliatts hare long claimed to "be Brahmans 
but there are some who profess Islam and others who are Aryas. In IQ21 
only those who returned themselves as Bralimanic Hindus were separately 
tabulated and this accounts for the large apparent decrease in their numbers 
in 1921 and subsequent increase of 46 ‘S per cent, in 1931. Bralimanic Hindu 
Bhats have actually increased by 15*4 per cent, in the last decade. Even this 
is above normal and is due to the fact that some of those who formerly returned 
themselves as Brahmans have been restored to their proper community. The 
figures of 1901 and 1911 suggest, however, that , many are still recorded as 
Brahmans. 

Between 1911 and 1921 there was a decrease of 20 • S per cent, in this caste 
for no apparent reason. The figures are more normal now and tliis has resulted 
in an apparent gain of 24 *3 per cent., giving an increase of 14 per cent, since 
1901. 

Between 1901 and 1911 there was a decrease of 35 ’6 per cent, in Bhuin- 
hars, which Mr. Blunt* ascribed mostly to plague. But 1921 saw an astounding 
recovery, the increase being no less than 39 ’6 per cent, in spite of the influenza 
epidemic. Tliis large increase was ascribed by Mr. Edye f to the inclusion of 
Bhuinliars among Brahmans in 1911. The increase in the last decade has been 
only 1*5 per cent. The fluctuations in the past were undoubted^ due to the 
confusion of Bhuinhars with Brahmans. The present small increase of 1*5 
per cent, among Bhuinliars appears to be correct for Brahmans have increased 
by only 0'9 per cent., and where Bhuinhars have remained stationery or 
decreased Brahmans have usually done the same, e.g., in Azamgarh Bhuinhars 
declined by 3,313 and Brahmans declined by 5,004. 

There was an unaccountable decline of 12 • 7 per cent, in the numbers of this 
caste in 1921. The 1931 figures have returned to normal and this accounts for 
an apparent increase of 17 *3 per cent., giving an increase of 8*4 per cent, in tho 
last 30 years. 

The very small increase of 0*1 per cent, in this caste is due to tho fact 
that in 1921 certain Dusars in district Eatelipur were wrongly includedj. They 
have now been excluded. 

Faqirs show a decline of 3*0 per cent., while Gosliains show an increase of 
31*0 per cent. Faqir and Goshnin are generic terms including religious mendi- 
cants and ascetics. The former return themselves by numerous other names 
and arc as a result likely to bo tabulated under “ other castes ” . In Garlnval 
at this census maiy were returned as Rajputs. The names arc often inter- 
changed, c.g., in Alinora the Faqirs of 1921 returned themselves almost without 
exception as Goshnins in 1931. Hence the curious fluctuations. Faqirs and 
Gosliains together show an increase of 4*4 per cent, in the last decade. 

Gaddis show a remarkable increase of 37*4 per cent, since 1921, especially 
marked in the Meerut division and in Gorakhpur, Basti and Hardoi districts 
and Rampur State. They have often been regarded as a sub-casto of Gliosis, 
hut they have now definitely separated and this probably accounts for the largo 
increase. As Ghosis have not been tabulated separately at tho present census 
it is not possible to verify whether this is the correct explanation or not. 
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The decrease of 11*0 in Julahns between 1911 and 1921 was abnormal and 
probably the result of the inclusion of some of them among Shaikhs. The 
position has been partly remedied, which has resulted in an increase of 14 per 
cent, sinco 1921. 

Kalwars have shown a very steady decline since 1901. Since 1921 it is 
noticeable in almost every district and state. They have succeeded in getting 
themselves returned to an increasing extent as Vaishyas. 

The increase of 11 *5 per cent, in the number of Kols is almost entirely due 
to immigration from Rewa State into Mirzapur and Banda districts and Benares 
State. The Kols who appeared in considerable numbers in the Meerut division 
for the first time at last census have almost all gone again. 

In 1911 Mr. Blunt ascribed the decrease in Koris to the inclusion of some of 
them among Hindu Julalias*. The decrease of 1921 was explained by Mr. Edyef 
ns due to confusion with Koris, and he attributed the 1911 decrease to the same 
cause. The present large increase of 15*6 per cent, suggests that the Koris 
have now been separated from the Kocris, and this explains the correspondingly 
small increase of 2'2 per cent, in the latter caste. 

The small increase of 0*5 per cent, in Kurmis cannot be ascribed to the 
increase in Sainthwars, for an addition of 7,000 (the increase in Sainthwars) 
would still leave the increase at only 1 per cent. I think it is probable that 
some of them have gone under Rajputs, cither having been returned as such 
without the name Kurmi added, or else having been overlooked in the process 
of abstraction. 

The apparent decrease in Malis is due to some, who in 1921 were returned 
ns of this caste, now having returned themselves ns Baglibnn or Saini. 

Mnllahs show an abnormal increase of 3S*9 per cent. ; very little of which 
is due to the omission of Muslims and Aryas from the 1921 figures. They have 
in the past been confused with Knlinrs and Kewats, but this docs not appear 
to be the ease at this census for Knlinrs have increased by 6-6 per cent, (normal) 
and Kewats by 13-9 per cent. The greatest increases have occurred in the 
Benares and Gorakhpur divisions and in Unao district. Part of this increase is 
due to the transfer of those who were wrongly returned under Knhars in 1921, 
and the remainder appears to be a natural increase. 

Manihars show an increase of 22 ‘S jier cent, which suggests that, as at last 
census also, the return includes some Churihars, Laldicras and Kacheras. These 
occupational castes all overlap. As these latter castes have not been separately 
tabulated it is not possible to check this. 

Mcos who recorded ^ large decrease in 1921 show a further decline of 3S’S 
per cent., especially noticeable in the three western divisions. They are a com- 
paratively small community and are probabty now calling themselves Shaikhs or 
Pathans. 

Mughals record a very small increase of roughly 1 per cent., for no apparent 
reason. 

The Nats (both Hindus and Muslims) are a wandering tribe whose figures 
consequently vary both as between districts and in the Province as a whole. 
They show a decline of 19 per cent, sinco 1921. The biggest variations have 
occurred in Bahrnich district where 1,502 were returned" in 1911, no less than 
11,414 in 1921 and 1,485 in 1931. This large decrease sinco 1921 accounts for 
most of the provincial decrease in the last decade. 

The figures of Nau-Muslims depend very largely on conversions. Between 
1911 and 1921 they rose by 57-9 per cent, and tho last decade has witnessed a 
further large advance of 53 *4 per cent. They show very large additions in Basti 
and Gonda districts and a considerable though much smaller decline in Banda 
district. 

Pathans show n large increase of 20 '2 per cent. The rise is general but is 
much emphasized in the Benares and Fyzabad divisions. Part of this is due to 
the fact that some of the occupational castes have returned themselves as 
Pathans. There was a large increase in this community of 17*S per cent, between 
1901 and 1911 which Mr. Blunt thought was due to Muslim Rajputs calling 
themselves Pathans. It is possible that more have done so at this census, but 
Muslim Rajputs show an increase of S*3 per cent., about midway between the 

* Fids Census Roport 1911. Part I, pago 359. 

| Vide Census Roport 1921, Port I, pngo 153, 
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Hindu and Muslim normal increase. Further, there never have been more than 
a handful of Muslim Rajputs in the Benares division and the figures of this com- 
munity in the Fyzabad division show a very marked increase since 1921. The 
present increase is due more to the members of the occupational M uslim castes 
now claiming to be Pathans. 

Sainis show an apparent increase of 54-8 per cent, but this is by no means 
all real, for in 1921 only those who returned themselves as Brahmanic Hindus 
were tabulated. Since 1901 this caste shows an increase of 28‘8 per cent. It is 
probable that some formerly returned as Malis have now come under this head. 

The Silpkars have formerly been tabulated under the name of Hill Dorns 
or Hill Depressed Classes. The members of this community have no connexion 
whatever with the Dorns of the plains and hence have adopted, this new name, 
wishing to dissociate themselves entirely from them. Their increase of 16*5 
per cent, since 1921 is not all real, for the 1921 return excluded those . who 
returned themselves as Aryas and caste Silpkar. The increase in those who 
returned Brahmanic Hinduism is only 9*7 per cent, which is all natural. 

The apparent violent fluctuations in the Taga community between 1911 
and 1921 and between 1921 and 1931 are again due to the fact that only Brah- 
manic Hin du Tagas were tabulated in 1921. The 1931 figure is only about 3 
per cent, below the 1911 return, and between 1921 and 1931 Tagas who 
returned their religion as Brahmanic Hinduism increased by only 1 per cent. 
It is possible that some returned themselves as Brahmans pure and simple at 
the recent census, or have been erroneously included as such in the process 
of tabulation. 

Tambolis have shown a continuous decrease since 1901. The decrease of 
17‘2 per cent, between 1901 and 1911 was attributed by Mr. Blunt to relatively 
severe losses from plague, but the continued decrease suggests some other reason. 
They are probably returning themselves under another name or names. Some 
may have returned themselves as Barais, for the only difference between these 
castes is that Barais grow the pan-vine and Tambolis sell the leaves. If Barais 
and Tambolis are added together they show an increase of 3*9 per cent, since 
1921 and a decrease of 4*5 per cent, in the last 30 years. Other more successful 
Tambolis may have returned themselves as Yaishyas. 

It is not possible to make comparisons with past figures because only certain 
sub-castes of Vaishyas have hitherto been tabulated and owing to retrenchment 
Yaishyas have not been tabulated by sub-castes at the present census. 

The figures of selected tribes for the last 50 years exhibited in Imperial 
Table XVIII need no comment. They are self-explanatory. Many of those 
included are wandering tribes whose numbers consequently have in the past 
varied considerably from district to district and in the province as a whole. 

16. Fissions are now not very frequent. Such as there are appear to be 
the outcome of occupation and occupational changes. If a section of any caste 
embraces a new occupation which it considers carries with it a superior status 
they show a tendency to separate into a new sub-caste and to adopt a new name 
which is considered more suitable to their new social position, e.g., in some parts 
those Chamars who have given up their former occupation of sidnning dead ani- 
mals now call themselves Jatavs or even Jatav Rajputs. In other places they 
still call themselves Chamars but call those who still follow the traditional occu- 
pation Pharraiya Chamars. Again, Koris who have given up weaving will style 
themselves Kush Kuleen Rajputs or Tantuvai Vaishyas. But such fissions are 
at present by no means complete and the members of both sections still inter- 
dine and inter-marry in most places. Whether or not they will harden into 
separate sub -castes or castes depends, I suppose, to some extent on the future 
attitude towards untouchables and the depressed classes. 

Another question that at one time looked as though it might lead to fissures 
in certain castes was the problem of widow re-marriage. In certain castes two 
divisions arose the one permitting and the other forbidding the practice. 
They began to assume different names ; but here again the fissure was almost 
nominal and its further development will depend largely on the final views 
adopted by orthodox Brahmans on the subject. 

Fusions arc if anything rarer than fissions. At first sight some of the 
entries in the table of Caste Claims given in paragraph 3 supra might lead one 
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to think that fusion was taking place between certain castes. For instance 
Akars and Ahirs have a common sabha and in some parts both call themselves 
Yadavas ; again Barhais and Lohars have many common sabhas. But in 
actual practice they have not combined as a caste. They may sometimes 
inter-dine but never inter-marry and' although those who are members of the 
sabhas (these form, as I have already pointed out, only a minute fraction of the 
castes concerned) are fraternizing in an endeavour to improve their social status, 
the castes from which they, are drawn are still as distinct as ever. 

17. Something has been said about the number and distribution of Euro- 
peans and Anglo-Indians in paragraph 11 of Chapter XI and in paragraph 9 of 
Chapter III, and little need be added here. The actual figures are exhibited in 
Imperial Table XIX. 

I give below the districts and states grouped according to the number of 
(i) Europeans and allied races, (ii) Anglo-Indians, each contains — 


Districts and states which contain Europeans and allied rabfes numbering — 


Less than 20. 

20-50. 

50-100. 

'{00-300. 

300 and over. 

1. Mainpuri. 

1. Bulandshahr. 

1. Muzafiamngar. 

1. Moradabad. 

1. DehraDun. 

2. Etah. 

2. Budaun. 

2. Aligarh. 

2. Shahjahanpur. 

2. Saharanpur. 

3. Bijnor. 

3. Banda. 

3. Famihhabad. 

3. Benares. 

3. Meerut. 

4. Pilibhit. 

4. Kheri. 

4. Mirzapur. 

4. Gorakhpur. 

4. Muttra. 

5. Fatehpur. 

5- Partabgnrh. 

5. Gnrkwal. 

5. Ahnorn. 

5. Agra. 

6. Jalaun. 

7. Harairpur. 

8. Jaunpur. 

9. Ghazipur. 

10. Ballia. 

11. Basti. 

12. Azamgarh. 

13. Unao. 

14. Rao Bareli. 

15. Hardoi. 

1 6. Ratr.pur State. 

17. Tehri-Garhwal 

State. 

18. Benares State. 

6. BaraBanki. 

6. Sitapur. 

7. Bahraioh, 

8. Snltonpnr. 

6. Gonda. 

6. Bareilly. 

7. Etowah. 11 

8. Cawnpore. 

9. Allahabad. 

10. Jhansi. 

11. NainiTal. 

12. Lucknow. 

13. Fyzabad. 


* Duo to the accidental presence of troops on the inarch. 


Districts and states which contain Anglo-Indians numbering — 


Iiessthan20. 

i 

20-50. 

50-100. 

100-300. | 

l 


1. Bulandshahr. 

2. Mainpuri. 

3. Bijnor. 

4. Budaun. 

5. Pilibhit. 

6. Etawah. 

7. Fatehpur. 

8- Jalaun. 

9. Hamirpur. 

10. Banda. 

11. Jaunpur. 

12. Ballia. 

13. Garhwal. 

14- Unao. 

15. Bae Bareli. 

16. Sitapur. 

17. Kheri. 

18. Bahrnich. 

19. Sultanpur. 

20. Rampur State. 

21. Tehri-Garhwal 

State. 

22. Benares State. 

1. Mnzaffarnagar. 

2. Aligarh. 

3. Muttra. 

4- Shahjahanpur. 

. 5. Azamgarh. 

6. Almora. 

7. Hardoi. 

8. Fyzabad. 

9. Partabgarh. 

1. Farrukhabad. 

2. Ghazipur. 

3. Basti. 

4. NainiTal. 

5. Bara Banki . 

i 

1 

1. Saharanr— ; ;• i. 

2. Etah. : r 

3. BareKy. , \ v 

5. GcsrdJ- . . 

5. Rams. 


The 

distributio. 
of Euro. . • 
and AngL 
Indians. 
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JUhnopxtphi- 
tal matter. 


Below I give the numbers of districts and states falling into each group at 
the last three censuses : — * 


Ktnabcr of districts and states which returned— 


Census. 

Less than 
20. 

20-50. 

50-100. 

100-300. 

i 

300 and 
over. 



European* and allied net*. 


1931 ' .. ; 

18 

6 

8 

6 

*13 

1921 

17 

11 

5 

5 

13 

1911 

7 

13 

II 

6 

14 



Anglo-Indian*. 


1931 

22 

9 

5 

5 

10 

1921 

24 

8 

6 

I 5 

8 

1911 

22 

9 

. 4 

10 

6 


•Includes Etmrnh where troops on tho march happened to bo enumerated. 

The figures show clearly tho withdrawal of Europeans fron 1 U19VUUW* 
between 1911 and 1921 duo to tho War, and tho process has continued 
between 1921 and 1931 duo to the Indinnization of the Services and the 
withdrawal of certain missions. 

Anglo-Indians are concentrating in the larger towns. Incidentally it nmy 
bo mentioned that in 1931 whereas 34,773 persons claimed to be European or 
Anglo-Indian, 35,401 persons returned their mother-tonguo ns some European 
language. The agreement is as close ns could be expected and suggests that 
the actual returns aro not very far from tho truth. 

18. The following appendices on ethnographical matters follow this 
chapter : — 

Appendix A . — Some thoughts on the caste systom. 

Appendix B . — Caste panchayals and sabhas. 

Appendix C. — Caste in the Ktimaun Division and Tchri-Gnrhwnl State. 

Appendix D . — -Monographs on certain castes and tribe" 

(1) Bhoksas. 

(2) Churers of Tchri-Garhwal State. 

(3) .Tads of Tchri-Gurhwal Stato. 

(4) Kamlapuri Vnishyas. 

(5) Jvorwas. 

(G) Saharias (or Saheriyas). 

(7) Timms. 

Appendix K. — A note on Criminal Tribes Settlements. 

Appendix F. — Ethnographical notes on miscellaneous castes. 

A f**w notes on migration in district Garhwal and between Gorakhpur 
district and Nepal will be found in Appendix 3 at the end of this volume. 
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SOME thoughts on the caste system. 

APPENDIX A. 

Some thoughts on the Caste System. 

By an old friend of India who prefers to remain anonymous. ■. 

For tho sako of clarity let our definition of a caste be that given on page 367 of the 
India Consus Report, 1911, viz. ** an ondogaiuous group or collection of such groups hearing 
a common name and having tho same traditional occupation, who are so linked together 
by theso and othor ties, such as tho tradition of a common origin and the possession of the 
samo tutolary deity, and tho samo social status, corcmonial observances and family priests, 
that they regard themselves and aro regarded by others, as forming a.single homogeneous 
community.” To this must bo added the following features : — (1) that each such group 
or collection of groups falls with others into a class with certain characteristics ; (2) that 
each caste forms part of, is an element in, a system which is associated with certain ideas 
and boliofs ; and (3) that within this system there aro levels or classes which again are asso- 
ciated with certain ideas and beliefs. 

Modern scienco assorts that it is impossible to understand or appreciate any element 
in a structure unless its function as part of tho whole bo taken into account. The anatomist 
describes tlio bony system, tho nervous system, tho respiratory system, the alimentary sys- 
tem, the reproductive system, the rnusculai system, and so forth but knows that he must 
integrate them, lie must study them in thoir relations ono to another and to the whole of 
which they form olemonts, and ho must pay special attention to the devices by which in the 
human body integration and co-ordination aro effected. Tho student of the body politic 
has no less a difficult task and bore too ho will fail if he simplifies or attempts to simplify 
his task by concentrating his attention on ono aspect of the range of problems and neglecting 
their relation to the problem as a whole. Anthropological science — so a recent report 
of a Royal Commission declares — has shown that “ Religion, law, tribal authority, tiibal 
customs and tho economic life arc inseparably bound up together.” Our first duty, therefore, 
is to survoy tho system ns a whole and when we have some vision of its nature, when we 
know something of tho model on which it is founded, when we realize somewhat of the main 
idoas which underlie its activities, we may usefully turn our thoughts to tho features of 
its dotails. 

Tho casto system rests like all sensible political systems on recognition of the essential 
facts that it takes some of all to mako a state and that men aro born unequal. It provides 
for all and it explains inequalities by the doctrine of Karma — a man determines his own 
placo in society. It rests on ideas as to the nature of man, the nature of the physical world 
in which and by which man lives, and modern thought declares with no uncertain voice 
that ideas of this kind become ns it were part of tho human mind so that men do not see 
them but sco other things through them. (T. E. Hulmo, Speculates, page 50.) An 
essential clement in this schcmo of ideas is that man himself is part- of the world of nature 
and influenced by and capable of influencing the forces which are manifest therein. Thus 
and in this mannor morality is linked with scienco, for a broach of the natural order entails 
penalties which may bo both physical and spiritual. Every human society must make 
provision for regulating tho normal relations botwcon members of the society, for their pro- 
tection and for thoir continuance and safety. If the instinct of self-preservation be basal, 
tho instinct of self-continuance through propagation is nearly ns deep and tho instinct of 
self-development through social life comes closo at hand. Then there is the need for train- 
ing each generation in tho institutions of tho society so that continuity may be assured. 
Thus wc got a system which has an economic aspect, which has a biologic foundation, which 
provides security, which assures continuity in tho social order, which keeps due order in the 
relations of individuals each to other within tho socioty and is in constant contact with 
thoso external elements and forces to which tho town “ religious ” may be applied. 

If wo look at tho casto system as a whole, wo see a polity, wo observe the stress laid 
on economic function, wo noto regulation of tho biologic factors, wo discover organization — 
specialization for dofcnco against external and internal disorder — wo can find, if we are 
not obsessed by tho viow that education must bo based on books, a system of education to 
enable each individual to do his dutj r in that stato of lifo to which he has been bom as a 
result of his own past, and wo camiot avoid knowledge of tho elaborate arrangements for 
maintaining equilibrium in tho relations of man and the spiritual world. 

Archaeological discovories havo revealed tho existence in tho Punjab and the confines 
of Sind of a highly developed urban civilization which extended eastwards towards, perhaps 
into the territory of the United Provinces. Every urban community depends on extensive 
agriculture and on trade. Indus civilization with its magnificient development of arts 
and crafts, with relations on tho ono side with its enterprising neighbours in Sumeria and on 
tho othor with tho territories to tho oast, must have exerted profound influence on the poli- 
tical, social and economic organization of the whole of Northern India. If this view be 
accepted or allowed even in part, it will be clear that the historical continuity of culture in 
Northern India must bo reckoned with, and that tho United Provinces in particular must 
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be closely studied as an area in which there maybe expected to survive features in the social, 
political and economic order which date back to the order associated with the Temple Stat" 
Here, too, if anywhere in India, will there be evidence of contact with other cultures, for t 
the eastern borders — modem borders set by edict and regardless of nature and the historic 
distributions — are folk allied in speech with the Austric family whose traces are found in tl 
Himalayas as far west as sacred Simla itself, and the mingling of stocks from Mongoloid are: 
filtering in through difficult passes in small numbers with stocks from the south, and tl 
passage of enterprise from the west along the river routes mark the United Provinces as a 
area of development by constant contact. Here we have developed urban communitii 
on sites which must have been used for many long centuries because distinguished by natur 
advantage ; we have village communities self-sufficient and self-maintaining ; wo have trib 
communities with their settled order and distinctive institutions. We can distinguish cash 
which are marked by hypergamy by an internal differentiation and special grading ; wo ca 
distinguish castes which follow ancient rules, we know that there are castes which follow tl.. 
forgot rule or in practice disallow marriage with a stock with which there has been a marriage 
in the memory of living man, and there are still groups which prescribe the family from which 
a wife should be taken. The caste system as a whole has been able to deal with all these 
elements not by imposing the dead hand of an impossible uniformity upon them but by 
allowing them to grow into an associated diversity. Its elasticity, its liberality of naturali- 
zation, its political value, have been obscured by the appearance of rigidity by the absolu- 
tism of the rule that settles a man’s place and function in society by what is called the acci- 
dent of birth. We may pause to ask whether after all birth is an accident — is it not rather 
an incident, a link in a long chain of events and as much part of the cosmic order as any 
other daily happening, so that if the cosmic order is a moral order, all its phenomena — • 
the incidents of human life not less than others — will assume a moral aspect. 

The caste system or polity rests upon and is linked with a Weltanschauung or systematic 
philosophy which regards the world as a system of forces whoso interplay is conditioned by 
human activity — even dependent in some measure upon the due and proper performance of 
certain human activities. It is a synthesized univorsc, not an anthropocentric universo 
by any means but a thcoccntric order, yet humanity is an essential clement. Tho rigidity of 
the system of sacrifices and mantras, which ever and anon provokes tho angor of tho spiritual 
reformer in his quest for freedom, is part of tho general architecture of this romarkablo appli- 
cation of logical thought to the facts of life. It will be remembered that vidya — knowledge, 
scienco — is a specific condition of spiritual life, but it must be knowledge of tho innor spiritual 
nature of tho world order of those forces which being unseen are unnoticed and are so cons- 
tant in their operation that their importance is overlooked. We aro all apt to overestimate 
the effect of catastrophics and startling events, yet- if wo road in the book of naturo wo shall 
see that the slow, sure, steady forces which are always moulding our world axo in reality 
thoso to which t he great cst weight must bo assigned. . 

In humble as in highly developed societies there arc to be found pcoplo who aro 
regarded as endowed with supernatural powers or who aro able to control, oitlior for 
social purposes or for their own ends, tho spiritual forces upon which the social wolfaro 
d'.'iK.-ntls — and, just as in humbler societies there springs up a sense — a feeling of con- 
tinuity, and with it grows a recognition of heredity, of inherited and transmitted 
authority, so in the organized and advanced societies of India, horedity and the 
transmission of the power and authority that come from vidya and tho right to tho 
acquisition of vidya have played a part. The thumomi of tho Naga Hills— tho man who 
knows — the man who is set- round with tabus — the man distinct from his follows and 
yet tv'cosnry to the life of his society — has his counterpart in tho higher groups in India. 
Indeed if we look at the life of tho lower culture ns portrayed by modorn and com- 

p'tent writers, we find due and constant recognition of many of tho elements which wo 

find in the higher societies. This is in large part due to the fact that both have to deal 
with the same range and the same kind of problems. There has been diffusion, passage 
of id ns and practices from one to another, the higher has given to and has taken from 
the I ever, for the exchange has not been one-sided by any means. Some of tho lower 
ro-i’tii-*. Invi- fallen from a higher estate and were onco, as Indian history shows on} 
f‘»> fr -r.tiy, parts of highly organized cultures, and despite their fall haa'o rctainw 
f-M’.ur*— of tit-dr glorious past. Hindu polity demands achar — service — so too docs to 
ritual of tii** trtb?. There must be regard for the j'tti and for the hula dhnrinn, and is no 
that T.vjfht by and iri the tribal life wherein each individual in many instances is known « 
f* - a tr.V r*-turn-d to lift*. The tabus which each is taught to observo lest by their 
bo,..*, L~ F,r:fig dire in?.- fortune on his whole ardoty — thereby strengthening t 10 


V.r„‘ 

l 

if*. 
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man from the fetters of desire, aids him to intellectual clarity, and helps liim to achieve 
individuality through social esteem. But when we touch on the precept taught by 
Hinduism that piety demands pilgrimages, wo come to a factor of great importance. 
Tribalism is localism. The institutions of the tribe alone are worshipful. Tribal religion 
strengthens the tribal institutions. Local legends aid the tribal belief. The tribe comprises 
the living and the dead. It is hard to deny polytheistic pantheism to the tribal scheme 
in which re-incarnation beliefs are as fundamental as elsewhere. But pilgrimages break 
up localism. The sanctity of the shrines beyond the border compotes with that of those 
of the home, and men who visit the places beyond return with tales of strange happenings, 
for the threshold of suggestibility is raised by anticipation and the miracles happen 
because they are expected to happen. Wisely was the duty of pilgrimages set in a high 
place in the religious scheme, and the United Provinces are rich in holy places so that, wo 
may well believe that its polity has been influenced by this fact. Through it flows Mother 
Ganges, holiest of Indian rivers. It is Aryavarta, and within it was fashioned that 
scheme of thought which for long dominated India. It is now as alwaj r s an area where 
men have congregated and in their tightly packed communities mind has flashed on 
mind, ideas have sharpened ideas and memories have stirred by contrast. Its holy places 
draw great throngs of men and women who return to their villages with their faith 
strengthened, their fervour augmented and their hearts beatified by their experiences of the 
happenings at the holy places. Great indeed is the power of the mind over the body and 
the age of miracles is not past. Gold science may explain away or disdainfully refuse to 
consider seriously the phenomena of mental control over physical states, but the peasant 
goes in hope, gets help, comes back with the certitude of the mercy of the deity. The 
duty of pilgrimages is no mean element in the destruction of localism ; it contributes 
largely to the formation of mental attitudes which constitute so great a difficulty to thoso 
who would use reason to combat attitudes which are emotional, beyond reason, affected 
by ideas which lie so far back that they are never tested, and based on assumptions 
which have never been subjected to critical examination. The caste order is bound up 
with these basal ideas, it gives validity to and it receives strength from the assumptions 
which colour every thought and dominate every act of Indian life. It makes for a unity 
amid a welter of diversity, it provides the sanction of religion for the inequalities as 
they appear of life, it links the economic with the biologic life, it joins the facts of 
nature to the facts of history, it makes use of models borrowed from the order of the 
city state as of those furnished by the simple order of the village and tribe. It has 
faults and blemishes. What social order has not ? It has the supreme merit of being 
wrought on Indian soil by Indians for Indians, of the materials supplied in the long ages 
1 by Indian history and Indian geography. 
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CASTE PAN CIT A Y ATS AND SABIIAS. 

(5) The panchayat has always been tho repository of caste immutability and this 
has been one of its greatest sources of strength and authority in the past. 
Orthodox Hinduism was formerly not a proselytizing religion and once a 
Hindu embraced another religion he was not taken back into the fold. The 
last decade has seen a great change in this respect. The slmddlii movement 
among orthodox Hindus has been directed at reclaiming out-castes and those 
who had been converted to other faiths, and even to conversions of non- 
Hindus. Again, the Arya Samaj has spread the doctrine of “ no caste ”, which 
has latterly been adopted by Congress and the Jat-pat Torak Mandal. Chris- 
tianity also provides a refuge for the out-caste. Thus the effects of being 
out-casted are less terrifying than in the past and this fact has weakened the 
panchayat's authority and at the same time made them adopt a less severe 
attitude towards offences against caste restrictions. This, of course, is more 
noticeable in towns and the west of the province where the new influences 
are more pronounced. 

(G) Caste quarrels and feuds, which were carried on largely through the pancliayats 
are a less common feature of village life in these days due to the fact that 
action is taken under tho preventive sections to Btop such activities. When 
the panchayat is a militant body it naturally flourishes and the chandhri is 
a person of some importance. 

(7) Owing to improved communications offenders can nowadays more easily escape 

the punishments inflicted by panchayat-s, with consequent loss of authority 
and prestige to tho latter. In one district four cases were brought to my notice 
of men who had beon out-casted and had therefore transferred their residence 
elsewhere, and wore living in caste at their now abodes, their home pancliayats 
taking no further action. Two were excommunicated for keeping women of 
another caste, one for eating with members of another caste and one for refus- 
ing to give his daughter in marriage after betrothal. In the same district 
numerous coses were related of women eloping with men of other castes with 
no consequent punishment as they had left the panchayat's jurisdiction and 
tho latter felt, they could do nothing. Other cases came to my notice of 
broken marriage promises, enticement and desertion going unpunished because 
ono of the parties lived a long way off. 

(8) Permanent pancliayats have always been a feature of the lower castes and in 

those areas where the social uplift movement is strong and the lower castes 
are claiming higher status, there is a tendency for them to abandon this system 
of caste government. 

(9) The pancliayats of the functional castas used to take some interest in professional 

matters as between their own casto and others, and also as between members 
of their own caste in respect of offences of individual members against the prac- 
tice of jajmani* or by reason of their leaving the traditional occupation. The 
changes in this respect noted on by Mr. Blunt in 191 It have continued. The 
last twenty years have seen a still greater departure from traditional occupa- 
tions (wo even see Brahman wine-merchants, tailors, boot-sellers, etc.). Eco- 
nomic conditions must inevitably out across caste conventions to an increasing 
extent, and with this development tho authority of the panchayat as between 
its own members and in its action on behalf of the decreasing number of its 
members who still follow tho traditional occupation must decline. Generally 
Bpcaking, a panchayat does not resent tho adoption of an occupation higher or 
more respectable than tho traditional one. A low caste man who receives 
education usually gives up his traditional occupation and takes to clerical 
work or government service if ho can get it. His caste-fellows, however, do not 
deprecate tho change but rather appreciate his enterprise and respect him. 
For example, in many places Gndariyas havo given up sheep-rearing and have 
taken to agriculture, Nais have become shopkeepers, Chnmars have given up 
flaying dead animals and tanning the skins, Dhobis refuse to wash the clothes 
of Chamars and Bhangis and Nais to shave them. On the other hand, if a 
man adopts a lower occupation than the traditional his caste-fellows despise 
him and ho would find it difficult to marry his children into respectable families, 
and if the now occupation were considered very degrading he might even be 
out-casted. The Nai panchayat in Budaun recently out-casted a Nai girl for 
taking up midwifery. 

To this extent then the panchayats of functional castes have lost some of their 
authority in respect of their traditional occupations though they still exercise 
some influence in the selection of the new occupation (less in towns of course) 


* _ Vide Census Report 1911, Part 1, pago 332. 
t Vide Census Report 1911, Pert I, page 343. 
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and also in respect of infringements of jajmani rights as between their own 
members. As instances of the latter it may be noted that one Bhangi would 
not clean a house allotted to another, if he did the panchayat would punish 
him and make him pay compensation to the other. Similarly, a Joshi will not 
accept alms from a village which lies in the “ beat ” of another Joshi, nor a 
Mahabrahman the funeral gifts in respect of the deceased from another’s area. 
In case of dispute the panchayat still sits in judgment. 

(10) City and town life and the stress of modem conditions naturally make for a 

weakening of the panchayat' 8 authority and this spreads to the rural areas by 
reason of contact. An illustration may be quoted. A Singharia of Moradabad 
City married his son and daughter in an outside village and refused to give 
a marriage feast on the ground that the custom is out of date. The chaudhri 
of the panchayat could do nothing. 

Widows re-marry in towns without the panchayat’ s permission and observe none 
of the customs formerly connected with such re-marriages. This too spreads 
by contact. 

One of the duties of the ordinary castes has been respect of Brahmans, and acts of 
disrespect have always been punished by the panchayat. For various reasons 
(not the least of which has been the attitude of Arya Samajists) there has been 
a marked decline in towns in the reverence shown to Brahmans and this attitude 
has to some extent spread to the villages, undermining in a degree the authority 
of the panchayats who endeavour to uphold the respect of Brahmans. 

(11) The new tenancy law introduced in 1926 which gives security of tenure to 

tenants for their lifetime and to their heirs for a further five years, has 
indirectly taken away a function of panchayats. Before the introduction of 
this legislation tenants used to co-operate to resist ejectment. The 
panchayats of the cultivating castes would organize this resistance by 
forbidding any one to take up holdings from which their members had been 
arbitrarily ejected. Now ejectments are few and far between and mass 
action is unnecessary. 

(12) Caste panchayats have suffered much in the face of opposition from new local 

rural organizations, such as the new Government panchayats which consist 
of members of various castes backed by the authority of Government, Co- 
operative Bank, Welfare and Uplift and Aman Sabha panchayats, all -of 
which detract more or less from the allegiance of the villager to the caste 
panchayat and from the respect and prestige of the chaudhri. 

(13) The chaudhri is ceasing to be recognized as an institution by Government 

officials. In former days when the tahsildar could order the chaudhri to 
produce begar (free labour of short duration) for specific Government needs 
and help in other ways, the chaudhri could look for support from the revenue 
authorities when in difficulties of any kind. He was a man of considerable 
influence as a result of this backing from Government, and now with its 
gradual withdrawal he is losing some of his authority. Even for paid labour 
tahsildars do not now call on the chaudhri but usually deal directly with the 
labour concerned. 

These then are the reasons that have and are lea ding to the decline in authority of 
permanent panchayats, though as before mentioned, they operate to a greater extent in 
cities and towns than in rural areas, and in the west than in. the east of the province, and 
it may be added, to a less extent among the lower castes than those higher in the social 
scale. 

On the other hand, some panchayats are reported to have been strengthened by 
reason of improved communications in the past 20 years. For instance, in Moradadad 
district the Turai Kahars have formed a district panchayat with its own chaudhri who is 
called to preside at important meetings of the ordinary Turai Kahar panchayats in the dis- 
trict and who also acts as an appellate court from the decisions of the local village pancha- 
yats. This recognition and backing of the local chaudhri by the headquarters panchayat 
gives the caste a greater sense of solidarity and strength and the local chaudhri greater 
influence. 

Again, the districts of Sub-Himalaya East, where the panchayat system remains 
unchanged, report that as a result of improved communications important social decisions 
of panchayats are quickly made known over larger areas, with the result that the various 
panchayats are kept more up-to-date and uniform in their objects and methods. 

Budaun district reports that the panchayats of Bhangis, Ghamars, Dhobis, Gadariyas, 
Joshis, Khatiks, Koris, Kumhars, Mahabrahmans, and Muraos have been least affected 
by modem tendencies. 

Among some of the changes in matters connected with permanent panchayats the 
following are noteworthy : — 

(l) In Fyzabad district (and probably elsewhere) som'e panchayats now take direct 
evidence like an ordinary court. 
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If a mombor is likoly to be sentenced in a criminal case brought against him 
by another member tho panchayat usually forces a compromise. 

If a member pleads inability to givo a marriago feast, tho pancliayal considers 
his caso and may oxcuso him. Recently a member was mndo to giro a 
feast to tho pancliayal for killing a dog, and anothor who killed a cow was 
mndo to bog in soven cities. 

In tho onso of acute disputes in which tho chaudhri is a partisan, tho most 
influential zajnindar of tho muhalla is called in to preside. 

4. Christian. — Recent convoiis to Christianity (known as luichcha) remain in 
their ensto and intcr-dino and intcr-mnrry freely With non-Christian 
mombers. Somo oases wero met with where this arrangement had 
survived 30 years after conversion. This is natural bccauso many 
of tho converts have supporters among those not converted by reason 
of marriago connexions, and thoy do not wish to break away from 
their community. Besides attending their caste pancliayal thoy have 
a kind of pancliayal of their own presided over by a local missionary, 
but it has littlo influence bccauso tho conversion is only partial and any 
attempt at imposing a punishmont means a lapso to Hinduism. 

C. Kahar. — Tho chaudhri of the Turai ICahars in Moradabad City, who is heredi- 
tary, has considerable authority not only over the caste in Moradabad but 
throughout tho wholo district ns mentioned already. He is called, into 
rural areas to dccido important disputes and his travelling allowance is paid 
by tho party who summons him. He also constitutes an appellate court 
from tlio villngo imnchayats. Tho pancliayal usually meets in a temple and 
frequontty numbers 1,000. In 1030 when certain Knhnrs came from the 
Knsliynp Rajput Sablia, Lahore, to induce them to return themselves as 
Knsliyap Rajputs tho gathering numbered 5,000. 

The ordinary procedure is for tho complninnnt to apply to tho chaudhri who may, 
if he thinks tho complaint frivolous, rofuso to call a meeting. If he decides 
to convene tho pancliayal ho sends out tho two chah ayals to call together the 
members. 

For misconduct the panchayat has a fixed scale of fines. For adultery with a 
Brahman, Rajput or Vaishya tho fine is Rs. 20, paid by the woman with 
• tho assistance of the man. For adultery within tho caste tho fine is 
only Rs.2-8-0 which tho man pays. If the husband connives ho has to pay 
Rs.2-8-0 as well. For adultery with a Muslim or any Hindu caste other 
than the aforementioned three tho penalty is permanent out-casting which 
is only in rare oases condoned oh payment of a largo fine, amount unfixed. 

The procedure in such cases seems rather sevore. Information is laid before 
the chaudhri and if ho thinks it sounds reasonable ho thereupon declares 
the woman to bo an out-caste and it is then for tho woman to summon a 
panchayat to try to prove her innocence or admit her guilt and pay the fine. 
The woman is expeoted to bathe in the Ganges after paying the fine. 

A man who keeps a woman of another caste is ro-admitted to caste on payment 
of a fine and the woman can remain os his wife if he pays the panchayat 
well enough. The children of suoli a union are liable to no special 
disability. Adultery by a member of the caste with a married woman of 
the caste is punishable with fine and out-casting, but in actual practice 
such cases are often compounded. 

If a man fails to maintain Uis wife he is usually upbraided at first and if he 
still persists may be outcasted. In some cases the woman is liberated from 
wedlock. 

Disputes regarding fishing rights are settled by the panchayat and its orders 
are enforced on pain of ex-communication. 

The family of a man convicted in court of a serious offence is regarded with 
disfavour and if the offence is very serious they may even be out-casted. 

6. Kayastha-Darzi. — A curious thing has happened in the panchayat of this caste 
in Moradabad City. The present chaudhri was only 19 years old 
when his father died and on account of his immature age three other 
cliaudhris have set themselves up and each has taken over roughly one- 
quarter of the community. The four pancliayals so formed are independent 
but they so far recognize the authority of the hereditary chaudhri that 
anyone who wishes can prefer his oase in the original chaudhri’ s panchayat. 
He also hears some appeals from the other pancliayals and decides casos 
between members of different pancliayals. The hereditary chaudhri alleges 
that the arrangement has been made solely for convenience and economy, 
because the expense of the marriage feast which formerly had to be provided 
for all members of the community in the City who liked to attend, was 
beyond the means of most people. Now the feast is limited to the members 
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of the panchayai to which the donor Wjjg. » Expected to. 

There iTdoXisoV between tho°fom panchayll* and outcasting from one 
Lana outcasting from all. Occasionally they have a joint meeting tinder 

lOiyasthns who hwomo tailors by profession arc not admitted to 
The nanchamt protects the jajmani (clientele) of its member s. If an> member 

pa»nB of another ho is Host teamed and on n 

renetition of tho offence is outcasted. . . . 

Marriages are often arranged by tho panchayai and a curious feature is tli t 
they are all celebrated by tho panchayai, for which P u rP0“ e . the J ^ cc r t l ® 
utensils and other necessaries for coolring food, otc. They hate a scale 

of charges graded according to the means of the parties. 

in order for a wife's maintenance is disregarded not only is tho man outcasted 
but the panchayai itself collects evidence and prosecutes him m the regular 
courts. Recently tho punishment meted out to a member of the caste 
who kopt a woman not of the caste was to go and bathe in tho GangcB 
and then feed 25 Brahmans. After this tho woman was recognized as 
his wife and they wore both admitted to the caste. 

The panchayai deals with cases of criminal assault. If a member wishes to 
purchase a sowing machine on credit lie can apply to tho panchayai who 
will depute certain membors to stand surety. 

Kula Mali. — Tho hereditary chakrayals of this panchayai* who in 1011 
numbered 22. are gradually becoming obsoloto. The panchayai has now 
resolved to hand over to their charge for disposal all cases concerning 
widows. Mr. Blunt noted that they have two sardars. This is still tho 
case and is ascribed to tho union in tlic past between two sections of tho 
cast-o. Ono of tho sardars always tnko precedence and he always belongs 
to tho same lino. 

Tlio panchayai moots at least once every fortnight and at the Ganges mcla at 
Tigri there is a monster panchayai where they meet from all around the 
country-side. 

The panchayai sottled seven eases of dobt in 1931 ono of which concerned 

Ra.200. 

If a man takes a woman from anothor casto to wife she is admitted to tho 
caste if a feast is given to tho community. 

Nanbai. — In 1911t it was stated that this is not. a casto but a trade. If ever 
they formed a casto thoy are rapidly losing their separate entity. Their 
panchayai is praotically dead and such disputes as arise are sent to tho 
courts. Offoncos against commensal and marriage restrictions are over- 
looked. Some of this caste sit with the panchayai of the Bakr Qassabs 
with whom thoy freely intor-marry. Complete fusion is quite likely. 
The only man who scorns to ho opposing it is the sarpanch or chavdhri, 
but this difficulty will ho ovorcomo either by making him a joint 
chavdhri in the now union, or when he dies. 

Phansiya. — In 1911 Mr. Blunt} wToto that thoy wore rcnlly Pasis, but now they 
certainly have no connexion with Pasis or Ahorias. 

InMoradabad thoir panchayai is almost dead, its only meeting being at tho Jloli. 
In 1911 tho punishment for out-bidding anotlior of t he same casto for the fruits 
of an orchard was a fine. Tlio last man who offended thus was actually 
outcasted, which has completely discouraged tho prnctico. It is not clear 
why the panchayat has declined. I cannot accopt tho explanation 
suggested by the ethnographical officer that it is “ because they are 
hardworking men with no timo for vico or crimo." 

inoWIn"re! cr . imin H Mb Z \ n thc Fazal P ur Settlement, district Mcradabad.— These 
DomS ’ Habur t a3 ' and Sansias and tho Settlement is in cliargo of 
• f Ration Army, so some of thorn wore returned as Indian Christians and their 
ongmal caste omitted. Before Bhantus and Haburas wore brouStTnto 
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* Vide Consus Report 1911, Part I, page, 370 . 
t Vide Census Report 1911, Part I, page 370. 
t Vide Census Report 1911, Part I, pogo 371 . 
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i among these crimin.il trills arc increasingly vital institutions. 

■*r‘. o f rainy castes. they arc growing in strength anti importance. Tills 

• « probably dr.c to the fact that these predatory tribes circumscribed as they arc in 

? find an outlet for their naturally aggressive instincts in these mock battles. 
Th" Manipur of the Moradalnd Settlement had in IPSO no less than 45 panchapiit 
under his supervision, and the amount of litigation, criminal and civil, is very con* 
?'d‘ r:V)!c. Tii 1 ' Manager has tried to systematize it and applicants now drop their plaints 
and replies thereto into a petition box which the Manager opens once a week and a 
is fixed for the pnnchniint. Each party nominates two panc7ie$, who may he 
$«v{T‘.'.*i« but not blood relations. Tlie Manager nominates the fifth. Each jmr.ch is paid 
<1 rupv* for his services of which 4 annas goes to the Manager for miscellaneous 
exp If a party is dissatisfied with the jianchmjat's decision he can summon another, 

t hi* t ime he ha* to pay the whole Rs.5 himself instead of sharing the expense with the 
o'h-r party. A third pnntknyal can be summoned on similar terms, but after that the 
Mr?-.’ >r if nece-5\ry intervenes and gives a final decision. The orders of the panchvjal 
n\Ht b« olveyed on pain of outcasting. 

Tim p-iirlnyif* still often resort to primitive methods of establishing guilt, for 
«’X vnpV- the trial hv holding red hot iron is sometimes resorted to. Of two persons the 
one who cm hold the hot iron without certain effects following is regarded ns innocent. 
Another method is the water test. In this the suspected persons go under water 
together and the first to come to the surface is regarded as the guilty one. Corporal 
jninMiments still occur occasionally. In a case that came recently to the notice of tho 
M mig.-r .i man wan sentenced to have his ear cut off. Although the ear was not actually 

* •*« 'T"'I tlm man was mutilated with results that may affect him for life. A common 
hem of pimidmmnt for adultery is to shave ono pide of the man’s face and head, and 
to bury the woman up to her thighs in the ground. 

I'uvA are pro- eriliod for a*arious offences and as llhantus andllahurns have alow 
for mon ft y. dimtothe easy manner in which they came by it in the past, the amount 
nfth-ir tin'-i »?•*'• tn< extra vacant, especially now that they have lost their freedom and no 
the opportunities for rapidly acquiring money. For the same reason they litigate among 
th“rn«'!vv» before th»* jmirhwjtxti for debts which seem beyond all hope of payment, 
y»e judgment i« given for such amounts, and exceedingly heavy rates of interest are 
» -.uction.-d. 

As re.-\rds th'* nature of punishments imposed, the following scale of fine!', etc., 
v. !i ; -h p commonly «‘n forc'd by the po vxTiaijut* at the present time, is of interest : — 
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Rs.200 would bo fixed. Dorns pay K*.10, SanA.lfe.IW. Tho custom do» not prevail 
among Haburas. \ mnnlu iniured in a fight will chim Us.lOO t<» H».S30. 

*fo«t of the mnehm/ato of 193ft inflicted fines or decreed damage? or debt winch m 
.single eases exceeded Rs.lO0. Among them were m»» 1« for bride -pnee in potnv ex 

oxcwd.ng Rs.200. < f infnnnBtUm to the police or other mithoriliw h wpnrdwl «« •*» <*rime 

and cases of fine? as high ns lta.500 in individual owe? have come in light. 

Vwi-O noted on Ilnhnnw in 1»L- “ Tribe? nml Ca-Rs of the North-Westeni Province. 



trying to escape from the police. Tim rest of the gang were captured and i mitMWod. He 
widow of the man who was drowned and her relatives proceeded to claim damages from tlm 
rest of the gang for the death of her husband and the claim i? likely b> succeed. 

The system of imposing impovihly large line? and doremiuj heavy damages ha« 
resulted iti crushing debt? being handed down from father to r<m. A youth may 1*** 
called upon to mukoregnUr payment? for something that concern**! h«« forefathers of which 
he knows nothing, and the amount, of the actual debt that Iw i" cUjijk* •*-! t<» Ibpudnting 
is itself often unknown. 

The fix dowries and order the payment of imp * ibly largo sum-. 

The pjncJiC-t are usually the older members of the t ril— * , and thus the l-.v-t r»'.*|«»si- 
fiivo to reformative influence*. Tin' p.t’iid.ayiM frequently work without the knowledge 
of the managers of the settlement?, and the younger folk, tinny of whom are nnxinw* 
to break away from the past, an-* held in the grip of their elder.- by means of th*<i* 
pander pi!*. 

3. To what was written by Mr. IMunt in paragraph 332 of the ItiJl Report, I have 
little to add, for the modern tendeucis already indicated in the c.vc of p-rmnnent pan > 
cJoyatj have had similar reaction? <m impermanent council*. The meeting, of the latter 
Fccm to be fewer than ever and out -ca-uing it done motv by public opinion. The higher 
castes lmvo turned their attention more to /aWer*. 

4. Caste tnhhn* and tmhifnhhni which were lieginning to inen wa in jx>pularitv in 
1011* have increased enormously in number? in the last few war*. They nr*.* c. s-*nthllv 
different from pan'/iuyiM. Whereas tho latter am nneient anil indigenous institution? of 
Hindu society dealing each with only one caste or even sub-caste, with a very limited 
jurisdiction, usually tho village, and concerning itself with i.pccific brvaehc? of <•.’»■■ U> rule* 
and conventions on which it adjudicate? mid impow.. punishment/. when guilt h e dab- 
fished, a sahhn or vuibictihhn U essentially a modem product, the remit of MV item con- 
cept? of associations, societies and “ corporation * nggregat “ “ 



.. , , . . act ions . re jH*nm:»«ive rather than coercive. Jm « 

sometimes leads to curious remits for the resolutions or a *:>IM can he dkre- .rded «• 1, 
impunity and arc never followed universally. Orthodox members „f IV P nv 

bo present when resolutions are parsed which oflond against the *,1*1 order or thing? but 
will rerrmn from putt.ng »«eh resolutions into actual practice. Resolutions i„ S J Z 

intelli- 
•'urther 

within the area of jurisdiction «« nutomaticaiiy mensem ami tV 1 * ?** 

a sabhn by reason of tho gutter area it covers cannot hududo ov^!^ .' Motions, 
but consists only of tlioso who lmvo definitely embraced it! im*mbemh!n 7 fi * * 
a small subscription. The represen tativo assembly or work ini* e S 1 ‘- i luivp 1 >!U(1 
from even the members of tho sal, ha and still more so from f ", r romovod 

members and probably know nothing of its existence >?»i° f , clwtC! ’ wll ° i,ro not 

present representative and their SS* iSS^S^ thp «“«- »» not at 

ttore “ TO “S” 8 "f- giving taulonq. otalii" lo “ZSZ ralc nt ' 

* Yule Comm U.-purt 1911, l‘,,rt 1 , , M1R „ 33 s. 
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The objects to which, the various sabhas have so far chiefly directed their attentions 
are the uplift of the particular community concerned in the social scale (in the case of tlio 
lower castes this usually involves a claim to Brahman, Rajput or Vaishya descent and 
consequently a new caste-name to fit the claim), proselytizing and re-conversion, the 
spread of education, abolition of parda, encouragement of widow re-marriage, reduction 
of expenditure on social and religious ceremonies and at festivals, reduction of dowries, 
and the abolition of navtches (dancing). 

The higher castes (and sub-castes) all have sabhas or mahasabhas though they have 
no permanent and sometimes no semi-permanent panchayats, and scorn the same as an 
attribute of the lower castes. The high caste point of view is admirably summed up by a 
speaker ip the All-India Gaur Brahman Mahasabha at Bareilly in December, 1930, who 
at < ne stage of the proceedings indignantly exclaimed. “ Is this mahasabha to degenerate 
into a panchayat V’ 

In the table in paragraph 3 of this chapter the names of 22 sabhas and viahasabhas 
arc mentioned but there are many more than this, and the widespread popularity of sabhas 
is evidenced by the fact that they exist for castes as far apart in the social scale as Brahmans 
and Chamars, and embrace Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs. 

As illustrating the essentials of a sabha or mahasabha the All-India Gaur Brahman 
Mahasablia may be cited. 

Legally it is a body corporate. 

Any adult Gaur Brahman can become a member on payment of an entrance fee of 
annas 4 and an annual subscription of the same amount. The mahasahba 1ms n 
Representative Committeo which consists of at least 100 members elected annually, there 
lrning no maximum number of members. Every member of the Committee must bo a 
member of the mahasabha and pay an annual subscription of nt least Rs.G. This Repre- 
sentative Committee is the supremo governing body of the mahasabha, controls its finances, 
makes by-laws, appoints sub-committccs and elects the office-bearers nnd Mnnaging 
Committee. 

The latter consists of 15 members including the office-bearers of tho Representative 
Committee, and i3 responsible for the management and control of nil property and funds 
of the mahasabha. 

Article G of the constitution lays down the following objects of the mahasabha : 

{a) To promote the physical, intellectual, moral, social and material welfare of 
the Gaur Brahman community. 

(b) To bring about unity nnd organization amongst Gaur Brahmans and thereby 

endeavour to lead them to act up to their duty. 

(c) To encourage good practices by removing evil customs and to spread education, 

especially the knowlcdgo of Hindi and Snnskrit amongst Gaur Brahmans. 

The AU-Ttulia Shrnddhanand Dalitudhar Sabha of Delhi embraces all tho depressed 
el awes and has for its avowed objects — 

(1) To introduce a higher standard of morality among the Depressed Classes. 

(2) To shield thorn from other hostile religions which are trying to convert them, 

and to make them steadfast in their own religion (i.c., Bmhimmic 
Hinduism). 

(3) To eradicate ea«te hatred and fal-o notions of superiority on tho part of high 

caste people, and to restore the rights of the Depressed Classes. 

(4) To ojK'ii school- wherein tiic mernlicrs of the Depressed Classes may receive 

education in the company of high caste people and thereby become refined 
and mannerly. 

JscedJe-i to say many of the-** sabhas and mahasabhas interest them-elves in politics. 
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APPENDIX C. 


Caste in the Kumaun division and Tehri-Garhwal State’ 1 '. 

1. The population of Kumaun and Tehri-Garhwnl State (Himalaya-West) may he 

roughly abided as tho Hill Boms or HiU Depressed classes) who 

(1) ,Z to be the toeendants of the aborigines of the counfay. 

(2) The Khasiyas (or Khasas), the descendants of an Aryan 0T S ^^ m mvas 0 

prior to the advance of the Vedio Aryans into the north of todia. ; 

•(3) Aryans of pure descent who have subsequently from time to timo immigrate 

W to this country from the plains of India since the occupation of Northern 
India by the Vcdic Aryans was completed. 

I. — The Silplxirs. 

2. It seems to be generally agreed that the Silpkars are tho remnants of an abori- 

ginal race who inhabited the Himalayas before the advent of the later conquerors and immi- 
grants. It has been remarked by several writers that they are of darker colour than might 
be expected of a hill tribe, in this respect resembling the corresponding classes in Kashmir, 
Jammu, Naga and Chilas (Atkinson, Gazetteer of the Himalayan Districts, Volume- 11 page 
370). They probably represent the Dasyus of Ycdic times — the peoplo whom tho 
invaders found in occupation of Northern India and either drove out or subdued, llio 
Vedio scriptures speak of two varieties of Dasyus , the fairer red-haired people of wliat 
is now the Punjab, and the darker aborigines who probably owed their origin to a more 
southern (Dravidian) source. The Silpkar it may be supposed belongs to the latter variety. 
Some writers have mentioned negroid characteristics of tho Silpkars, but more careful 
observation does not support this view. They are certainly smaller and darker than the 
Khasiyas and other inhabitants of the hills, but cannot bo said to have woolly hair or other 
features which have been rather fancifulty attributed to them. Their own traditions 
seem to support the theory that they were tho aborigines of the hill country. They are 
found all along the Himalayas from Nepal to tho Punjab and beyond, wherever tho Khasi- 
yas and their related races are found, living with thorn even now in a state not far removed 
from serfdom. Crooke saysf, “ In tho Himalayan districts of these provinces tho Dom 
has long been recognized as a descendant of tho Dasyus of tho Veda, who aro supposed to 
have held upper India before the advent of tho Naga or Ithasiya race ”. In earlier times 
they were kept in strict subjection. They were in fact the slaves of the Khasiyas and Brah- 
mans, and were passed from hand to hand like chattels, or were attached to the soil like 
the herbs or adscripti glebae of feudal Europe. In prehistoric times tho forest-clad moun- 
tains of Kumaun and Garhwal were doubtless occupied by these tribes of a low type of 
culture like the Kols and Gonds of Central India, who lived by tho chase, or on the edible 
roots, herbs and fruits that are so abundant and which still form no small part of tho food 
of the people. They may possibly have practised a rudimentary agriculture, consisting 
in binning down a patch of forest and sowing a few grains of millet, then passing on to 
fresh ground leaving the former to lie fallow for six or ton years as' is still done in the 
tarai and other places by wandering tribes. Tho Silpkars are tho descendants of this race 
which have left no memorial of their early occupation of the land, unless some curious 
cupshaped markings on the rocks at Debidhuru and elsewhere in the provinco may be 
attributed to them. J 

How the name Dom became associated with this race is unknown. In hilly Himalaya 
West where the bulk of the population depends on agriculture for its subsistence and 
villages are far apart and connected by narrow hilly paths, each village community has to be 
self-contained as regards at least its primary requirements. On the Dorns fell most of the 

e If ry had its own artizans and others who performed their own 

allotted work for the village community. In this way the Dorns became split up into 
numerous occupational groups, which by contact with the Hindu caste system have come 
to be regarded as sub-castes of them tribe. Those of each sub-caste in a village were vir- 

jaLSqSTJ tke of that ^age community, and even to this dlytoTehri- 
Garhwal State if an Auji (drummer, who also supplies music at marriage parties and on 
tivals) or a Dahya (one whose function is to prevent damage to crops by hail and other 

sss: 

m another village the matter becomes a village struggle a^d ea^hnS^ c ° un J er P ar ] 
by to ytoge headman (prftal,) and wh 

Pandit Tara 
Doputy Collootor, 

pages 331-2. 
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Organization 

arA 

occupation. 


villages. If a Dom is fined the people of his village often collect the sum among themselves 
and pay up on his behalf. 

3. The Silpkars in 1931 numbered 333,036 (males 172, 20S ; females 160, S2S) and 
besides these some returned themselves as Christians, Brahmanic Hindus or Arvas and gave 
no caste. They have increased by 30 per cent, in the last 30 years. 


Below I give their distribution at the present census : — 


District or Stato, and religion. 

| Population o£ Silpkars, 1931. 

Porsons. 

JInles. 

Females. 

Dchra Dun — Hindu * 

Pilibhit „ . . 

Etowah „ • . * . • • 

Cawnporo „ . . 

Mirzapur • 

Ghazipur „ . . 

Gorakhpur „ - . 

XainiTal_{^“ " 

Aknora -{gjj 1 . ” " 

Garhwal ” 

Rao Bareli — Hindu.. 

Khcri „ . . 

Fyznbad . • 

Tehri-Garhwal Stato — Hindu . . 

Benares Stato — Hindu . . 

23,288 

57 

24 

1 

6 

48 

120 

21,011 

15,722 

118,710 

3,160 

88,319 

417 

239 

568 

12 

61,292 

42 

12,922 

45 

15 

1 

3 

26 

62 

12,404 

8,545 

60,447 

1,588 

43,964 

200 

132 

426 

9 

31,402 

17 

10,366 . 
12 

9 

• • 

3 

22 

58 

8,607 

7,177 

58,263 

1,572 

44,355 

217 

107 

142 

3 

29,890 

25 

/ Hindu . . . . 

Provincial total — < Arya • . . • 

(.All religions 

313,737 

19,299 

333,035 

161,875 

10,333 

172.20S 

151,862 

82)66 

160.828 


4 As Avill be seen from tho brief account given abovo the present sub-castes among 
Silnkars are purely tho result of the fact that thoy were kept by their conquerors tho 
Khnsivas in a complete state of subjection and each man was allotted his work and kept 
to that profession, tho sub-divisions hardening by reason of contact with Hinduism 
into occupational sub-castes. Below I give a list of tho sub-castes found at the present 


m lari or Agari . — Ironsmiths and cultivators. (Probably connected with ag, firo, 
cf a guar i kindier of firo at time of devotion.) These wero formorly attached 
to the mines as serfs by tho Rajas, but have exchanged that ill-paid and 
dangerous avocation for road-making and other more profitable work. 
Nowadays they do not extract iron from mines in Kunrnun — tliero wore 
home at Ramgarh and Sanudiyar and other places— but they use imported 
iron brought from Bombay. 

12] Auji, Auzi, or liajgi. — Drummers, found everywhere. Teliri-Garhwal State 
returned approximately 11,000 (malo3 0,900i females 5,700). InAImora some 
are tailors. Tho Au.i is one of the most indispensable members of the village 
community. At all functions, religious or social, he plays tho leading part with 
his di.nl (drum). On the first day of evory Hindu month and on all festival 
daw lie must beat his drum and damaun (a smaller hemi-spherical drum) 
before every door in tho village. Every morning he has to perform what is 
loeallv called i aubal. At evory religious service, whether it bo a pandavas 
dw ■' or worship of tho village god, tho Bajgi’s dhol and damaun plays the 
pr •dominant part. Marriage parties and even parties on local pilgrimages, 
s-.rv hd by the Bajgi. 
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/inmacrp tn nrons if blood comes out of a cow’s udder in place of milik, if 
SnSre of fplou-h strikes against a snake or if an unusual number of 
snakes appear in the fields, suck calamities are taken to be the manifestation 
of Mahadev's displeasure. If babla, a kind of local grass, ^w-s withm the 
temple of Mahadcv it is regarded as a sure sign of his wrath and the nj 
remedy ta for someone to perform bcdicart. The Beda whose hair is consecrated 
to Mahadcv is the chief functionary in the ceremony. The s J*® 1 ®. f , 
errand in preparation and thrilling in performance. Months before the actual 
ceremony takes place the whole village in which bcdu'art is to takcplacobcgms 
to collect food, provisions and money contributions to meet various expenses, 
such as food for the invited guests and ornaments, clothes, etc., for the Ucda 
who is to do bcdicart. Besides those who aro invited, a largo number of 
spectators also come from far and near and mako an imposing gathering. A 
small fiasar is established, charkis are erected and all the paraphernalia of a 

regular mda. .... . , . , i 

The main part of the ceremony is that a huge rope of babla grass is stretched across 
a valley or along tho slope of a hill by fastening ono end of the rope on a strong 
tree or rock on the top of the hill and the other end on the ot her side or at the 
bottom of the hill as the case may bo. A wooden saddle is mounted on the 
rope at the upper end and tho Beda is made to sit on it with his legs hanging 
down in the air. The Beda is balanced on the saddle by banging a weight to 
his le^s. A fall would mean instantaneous death. Thus balanced, tlic Beda 
is leftto slide down the rope to the other end. As soon as the Beda reaches 
the end of his journey, the villagers and spectators who arc gathered in readi- 
ness at the lower end of the rope, fall upon him and snatch away the linirs of 
his head. TTis hairs are considered to.be thoso of Mahadcv in whose name 
they were preserved for so long, and no evil or trouble is said to visit a house 
which possesses these hairs. The rope on which a Beda is to slide is generally 
made or twisted by the members of his own family for two reasons. They 
make sure that the ropo is strong enough and they take great care to watch it 
day and night, for it is believed the moment a rope (or bar l as it is called) is 
left unwatched, it turns into a huge snake and creeps off into the interior of 
the earth. Before a Beda is rnado to slide he is worshipped as Mahadcv, is 
bathed in milk, dressed in new garments and ornaments, and is taken on the 
shoulders of the padhan all round the village and the fields. He is also given 
some cash money as fee after the ceremony is finished. In one or two 
instances accidents have happened and the Beda has fallen to his death. 
Latterly the State has prohibited any bcdicart to be held without explicit 
permission. Such permission is given very sparingly. This practice used 
to he common in Kumaun hut has long since been abandoned. 

(5) Bairi . — Basket -makers. These live at Dkamas milage near AJrnora and in Danpur. 

The Danpur Bairis make chitai or bamboo matting which they bring for sale 
to the Bageshwar fair. The name is derived from Hindi beri, the basket used 
when irrigating fields. 

(6) Bakhriya , — Found everywhere, now ploughmen and menial servants. They were 

probably the grooms of olden times and they have been so named from Hindi 
bakhar, a house, as they were men who worked in and about the house. 

(7) Barai Barhi or Barhai .—Found everywhere. They aro masons and carpenters. 

Orbs are all masons but sometimes in Tehri-Garhwal State Barkais who work 
as masons are also loosely spoken of as Orbs. 

(8) Baura or Bora,— Sack-makers from Almora. They cultivate hemp and make 
, Q , R ™ ars ® do ? and r °P B from the fibre. The name is derived from bora, a sack. 

(9) Bhal.— Found. everywhere. Bards and genealogists as in the plains. They aro 

(m their ™ men do not dEmco 08 the Hurkiya women do. 

(10) Bind Teh or .Banc.— They wero formerly oil-pressers and used to press oil-seeds 

for the village. Imported oil is now so cheap that it does not pay tho Bhuls 
t° P^ss it, so they have taken to field work. 1 * 

hides" ®' oimd everywhere.' They skin dead animals and cure and tan the 

(I2) "SSSrr&j; gs* Tho namo possiWy Mmo tom °' mnt * 

( 14) hill word for a hailstorm or violent rainstorm. Daliyns pro- 

uhfi uTSSSS 'Sn b S,T ns , of J hioh th ° y Can divort ° r st ^> » 

appears the Daliya soes to tho InJfnt standin S crops. When a hailstorm 

*- 
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By the time he finishes his magic which he can no doubt prolong or shorten 
according to the duration of the storm, the storm must end and so he never fails 
to demonstrate successfully the efficacy of the magic which naturally pro- 
serves his job. As his service is not for one individual only but for the benefit 
of the whole village, the whole village contributes to pay him dadivar. In 
Tehri-Garhwal State Daliyas are chiefly found in the Karendranagar and 
Kir t inagar sub-divisions, where hailstorms occur more froquontly than 
anywhere else in the State. They are also found in Garhwal district. 

(15) Darji or Darzi . — Found everywhere. Tailors, from Persian darz, sowing, a 
seam. In Tehri-Garhwal State they are counted higher than the Bajgi as they 
do not eat buffalo flesh whereas a Bajgi does. 

(10) Dhaloli . — Smelters of bronze in Tehri-Garhwal State. The name is said to come 
from dhalua, to caste. They make hukka-s by casting molten bronze in Imkka 
moulds. Their chief goddess is Bhagwati Jwaladebi, the goddess of fire incar- 
nate, the same as for Lohars, Tamtas and Agris, but they are reckoned as 
lower than Lohars. 

(17) Dhanik . — Cultivators and basket-makers in Almora. Tho name possibly 

originated from dhanuk, a bow. They may have made bows at somo early 
period. 

(18) Dhobi . — Originally washermen. In Almora most of the present-day Dhobis 

have come from the plains and the original sub-caste of tho Doms arc nearly 
all cultivators. 

(19) Dholi . — Drummers in Almora (from dhojak, a small drum). Somo arc tailors 

now. 

(20) Dhoni . — Sandwashcrs in Tohri-Garhwal Stale, whoso chief occupation is 

washing for gold. They are very few in numbor nowadays. 

(21) Dhitnia . — The word generally signifies a carder or cleaner of cotton, tho mono- 

tonous noise of which operation is familiar in an Indian bazar. Some in Almora 
are now weavers and othors have taken to cultivation. 


(22) Dhuniyal . — Fishermen and forry-mon. In Almora sometimes oallod Dhcwar, 

Dhimar or Jali (from jal, a not). 

(23) Dom . — In Tehri-Garhwal State there aro still somo Doms who have, unlilco tlioir 

other professional brethren, not yet taken toanyspocial occupation and aro 
content with tho title of their old parental stock. A Dom is liko a sorf, either 
traditionally attachod to somo old thokdari family from gonoration to genera- 
tion or bound to serve a monoy-londor in lieu of interest on the money which 
has been borrowed from tho money-lender to got a wifo. Generally tho pay 
fixed is so low that it baroly covers tho interest and so tho Dom becomes a life- 
long slave to the money-lender unless some other monoy-lender comes and 
makes a bargain -with tho former one, in ■which case tho Dom only changes 
masters. Generally tho wife and ohildron of the Dom also work along with him 
for his master. Thoyall got cookod food from their master's housoand also 
clothing once or twice a year. JIalo Doms of ton work ns haliyaa (ploughmon) 
and the women and children do such work as weeding, carrying manure to 
the fields, and bringing grass, fuol, etc., to tho master’s liouso. Tho greatest 
number of these Doms is found in tho Jaunpur sub-division and tho noxt 
greatest numbor in Kirtinagar sub-division. In tho Jaunpur sub-division 
there are 149 males and 119 females and in Kirtinagar sub-division 80 males 
and 70 femalos. 


(21) Div.di . — Similar to Hurkiyas in Tehri-Garhwal Stato. Thoir namo iB dorived 
from tho small drum ( dondi ) thoy play. Very few in numbor. 

(2*>) Du'Abji. — Formerly this sub-caste, found in tho Tohri-Garhwal Stato, wore all 
i >'*ggar.«. They worship Narainyh and are so mot imos called Dondiya-Narsingh. 
It is said that Dondiya was a great devotee of tho god Narainyh of 
Syria -u, a village in Blst p'ltli. His descendants call thomsolvcs Dondiyas 
ari l are rd.-o Ireguars in the name of Narainyh’. Many of them have now given 
up lagging and have taken to cultivation. 

(2>J) — There is a temple of the goddess Jihnyimli named Dewalgarh inpargnna 

f>- wdu’irh of IVhrl-Uarhval Stato, which derives its name from the temple 
<>{ ih~ ;■ ini'- itaav* in British Garhwal. The musician or tho drummer belong* 
i : . _* temp!- v.mi called Gadoi and so all his descendants aro called Gtidois 

th ..ugh are no longer connected with the temple. This has become a 
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devotees, Tin 

l:!,Hr.jvnr-I:hnr. an enchanter, i-ort-emr 

(Ih?) Jam'irin.™ (-altivatora, found in Ahnora. 
tavn’ndcr. 

(.11) Kali . — I'Vnmd everywhere. Originally tl. 
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Tim name may 1* r. corruption f<f 
I'l.til rd-ont -to 


ofi.— I'Vnmd everywhere. Originally t?.«y v,r*r<* wav*- m. i nv.i m^i! J" 
y,.aw tigt» o dwarf variety of cotton (ahv.it o im-he* 1 ill* v *.>■'. gr»»n n it! tie id!!-, 
from which a poor hind «f doth was woven bv the Kelt* for lor.il u-e, *) 1 i i - 
industry has romph-t*>ly died tint ,-nid tb»* l.NVr ?ii<e ! ly ,'iv< :s up Wrr.viuj; 

altogether and have t*»rn*-d to <*«lt jvatjon, trad". <>V\ 

In Tohri-fJarhwal St \t>* many Koliudesph ■* tl.ejr traditional calling stud eoiMudi-r 

it h'*n**a'.h their dignity to admit that tk*dr fort-father-. to re tnn\<r>. ,*«• t< 
rule the K'di i;t far more well, to-do than other Dam** w}.** at'* *■*.!!! rnretly 
without land*' and are p inly dependent on hi-geing *<riki<h.'»i'. 

A /special note on the Kolj.; in Tchri-<*arhw;d State a pj*.. in paragraph .** i-.ftn, 

{*'.) Ktmlfir. — Pott- r<<. I n Tehri-Oa-rhwvil St at •• there are Kumhan- r.h .» v,d o are lot 
Damn {known as Hith-Kutuhar-d. In Almoru tbh* ^uh-ca-tc j-. known tv>- /f on tan 
from h’tmli, nn earthen j**d. The I Tank tv; work chiefly in tin I’atiy.i valley 
near Almoru, and in Kali Ktimnmi. 

(U3) Isthar. — Irnmunit iig . hfark/.mith*' : found everywhere. In 'JV1 ri*(*arhw.at State 
they pr.ut ic.-illy confine th- ir w.irh to agricultural iruph-nn jit/, l^d.am r.n* 
higher than Taint a h lMt.al<i{‘n- and Agri». though they all w.-rh.ijt 

JtcahiVhi, the goddva of f-re incamats*. 

(•11 ) — f'arjmnteri:. 

{X’O Jf/Wjf or llatt . — Pound everynTefe, In some part* of t'ttar Kft'-hi flvliri* 
Oarlnv.d State) h*; i-i called Mislp, ti>. lie is a <Ndd.h r nnd ithoentafcer. In 
Altnora lie deal*? in hide-, hut Hev< r tan'* them. II.* doe*; not inter-dim- with 
Oliamar.-?, A Uadi will fioine.tiint-*! take iv finamar hride hut will not give hi*, 
daughter to a Ch.omar, When n (Tamar girl i ? mnrrii d to a Uadi r*hc i*- no* 
nllowed to dine with her Ohamnr relatives. If any Uadi inter-dim *. with n 
Cimtuar lie is out-c.v-lr.-l hy the Uadi juir.r/,nt/n(, and ean ho Te-adinittrd otdv if 
I»o gives a feast and a goat to tho panrAnvut. (Some Lohars whm«* c-v^te in 
considered to ha higher than that of tho Uadis have begun to marrv dmightem 
of Uadis, hut they al«o do not allow them to dine with their Uadi relative.-* ) 
I hmr chief <letty or go:ld**«s in Jwthvhhi, whom tliey generally projdtiate every 
tliird year hesides » m many other occasions, hy offering a naerilice nih il 
utilraMfi, which includes one Jm-hiiffalo and one Hhe-lmffalo. <m«* goat one nic 

RomI°" ’i° U t > h l n, J' :h kl,vl of white pumpkin), one (inuhira (n kind of tulUrV 
Romo cooked nco and curry. On mich occasions a Urahmnn in omnlowd t.i 
Cu\\ V W0H ] U P deity and to perform tho ceremony. 

(• ) i tfjtm . Drmmnor.s who heat Urn tiagnrn, a ono-iiided drum. They aw. 
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(39) Orh. — -Found everywhere. They aro masons but tlio namo seoms to bo intcr- 
j I changeable with Barliai and is often applied to carpenters as well. 

(40) Palm. — Found ovorywhoro. In Tohri-Garhwal State ho iH a village orderly 

and assistant to the padhan (headman). If tho villago panchayal is to meet it 
is the business of tho Pahri to call tho villagers together. If an official comes 
to a villago it is the Pahri’s duty to look after his needs and to carry out his 
orders. 

In Almora they aro tho servants of oultivatorB and malguzars, and are said originally 
to have boon watchmen. Thoy aro villago messengers, otc., corresponding to 
tho Chamar villago watchmen in the plains. (From pahri or pahara, watch- 
man, Sanscrit praharin.) Mr. Stowcll wrote ( Land Tenures of Kumaun, page 
136) “ The pasban or pahri aro generally village servants, watchers, messen- 
gers and assistants to tho padlian, thoy carry Government orders or the 
patwari's mossages from ono villago to anothor, do a little chauhidari, 
convoy tho padlian's orders for coolies, otc. Ihoy aro usually Dorns and are 
remunerated by a payment of ono nali of grain from each family in the 
village at each harvost.” 

(41 ) Patar. — Found in Almora. Ihoy supply leaves for use as plates at feasts on the 

occasions of marriages, births, otc. Tho namo is derived from patta, a loaf. 

(42) Pauri. — Found in Almora. Thoy formorly sorved in temples of tho lower order 

as pujaris (ministrants) and musicians. Thoy then became potters and are 
now nearly all cultivators. Their namo may have come from their first 
occupation as door-koepors of tho temples from paur, a door. 

(43) Pummi. — Cotton carders, a fow were found in Tohri-Garhwal State. 

(44) Raj.<— Masons, found in Almora. The name is probably derived from raj-mistri, 

a master-builder. 

(45) Raunsah — Cultivators, found in Almora. 

(46) Ruriya or Ringaliya. — Found everywhere. Makers of baskets, mats, boxes, 

sieves and other artioles from reeds and bamboos. The correct name is 
probably Baruriya possibly from baru, high jungle grass or reed. 

(47) Sirdalia.— Masons and Cultivators found in Almora. 

(48) Sonar.- — Goldsmiths. In Tohri-Garhwal State there are also Bith-Sonars who 

claim to be Rajputs. 

(49) Tamta.— Found everywhere. Makers of brass and copper vessels (from tamba, 

copper). They form a large and on the whole flourishing community. Some 
have taken to agriculture though few possess land. Some are also becoming 
educated. [See also nos.'(l), (16) and (33) supra.'] 

(50) Tirwa. — Sword and knife-sharpeners (from tir arrow). They are found in 

Almora and were probably arrowsmiths in olden times. 

(51) Turi. — Originally trumpeters in Almora (from Tun, a trumpet or clarion 

consisting of three pieces fixed into one another). They are now mostly 
cultivators. 

Besides the above sub-oastes there are others not based on occupation but called after 
the names of persons or places. This is not unoommon also in the case of Khas-Brahmans 
and Khas-Rajputs. Suoh names arise when migration occurs or when the members of the 
community have no fixed occupation. For instance, in Asthal Dhaneri patti (Tehri- 
Garhwal State) there were found two males and six females who said their caste was 
Maiiyata. Asked what the oaste name represented they explained that one Madiya came 
from some other village and settled in Asthali and his descendants were called Madiyatas 
irrespective of their real origin. In the course of time this nick-name became their caste 
name. Similar instances are the Ghiwans, said to be oalled after one Channu, and Kuliyatas 
after one Kutta, and Bhairoyatas after one Bhairu. 

Tho chief point about these sub-castes is their essentially functional origin, totally 
unconnected with race. They are almost without exception based on hereditary occu- 
pations, amd in the past the divisions have been very clearly defined. Until quite recently 
eaoh sub-caste inter-dined and inter-married only among its own members and would not 
take food or water that had been touched by anyone belonging to a sub-caste lower in the 
social scale than their own. Roughly the order of social precedence of the larger sub- 
castes is Koli, Orh, Lohar, Tamta, Pahri, Ruriya, Athpaharia, Chunera, Auji, Badi, 
Hurkiya, Dhaki, Badi, Dhunar and Chamar. The Koli is considered the highest class 
among Silpkars and in Garhwaland Tehri-Garhwal State at any rate, food cooked by them 
can be eaten by any of the other sub-castes. These sub-caste restrictions are disappearing 
in Kumaun, though it is a fact that the lower sub-castes, viz. Naths, Badis, Hurkiyas, etc., 
are still looked down on by the other sub-castes, and form a separate community the 
members of which inter-dine and inter-marry among themselves. In Tehri-Garhwal State 
on the other hand the sub-castes are becoming more strictly endogamous and exclusive 
in the matter of hukka-pani, and in some parts Lohars will now not take food and water 
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from Kolis Hvpergamv is found in some cases among tli3 Kolis, Orlis and Lohars in Tehri- 
gSSl skS^dsmetimes between Lohars and Badis, but in all such cases the girl 

after marriage is not allowed to mis with her relatives again. m , 

In most parts Orhs, Lohars and Tamtas inter-dine and mter-marry, so generally do 
Badis, Hurkiyas and Dkakis. Aujis do not favour inter-mamage ^ th _ Bad yj nd p f, ^ 
Auji marries a Bad! girl he is called a Hadi and is regarded as socially degraded Patos 
and Rurivas inter-dine and inter-marry, so do Nats and Bhats. In Tehn-Garhwal State 
Aujis, Dariis and some Bedas can inter-marry. The general rule there now a days is that 
if one sub-caste can smoke the hukka of another sub-caste or can drink water touched by 
that sub-caste they can inter-dine and inter-marry, but restrictions on niter-dining are 


increasing and so perforce on mter-marriage. . . 

In Kuniaun there is now a days a general tendency towards the amalgamation ol the 

In Alinora with the exception 


sub-castes and a growing inter-mixture of occupations, 
of the Hurkiyas and Badis who are classed apart, the other sub-castes are rapidly leaving 
their traditional occupations. Lohars or Tarntas may become masons or carpenters 
though they are still called Lohars or Tamtas. Some occupations denoted by the names 
are now obsolete in the hills, e.g. Kolis no longer follow the weaving trade, but do' field 
work as sirtans or hired ploughmen. Many Telis have turned to basket-making. Lohars 
and Tamtas often practise agriculture. The discontinuance of mining in the district of 
Garhwal is attributed partly to the Min es Act and partly to the cheapness of imported 
metals, on which the Agaris and Tamtas now depend. 

Tailoring, once confined to Darzis and Dholis, is now practised by some of nearly 
every sub-caste (and even by Rajputs and Brahmans) as a lucrative profession. The most 
common occupation taken up by a Dom leaving his traditional sub-caste occupation is 
agriculture. Tnose who have kept to their hereditary calling in the villages still subsist 
on the consideration they get Jor their services to the village community in the shape of 
dadioar. This is a fixed proportion of grain that every family has to give at every harvest. 

The wages earned by Dorns have been vastly raised in recent years. Less than 40 
years ago the daily wage of a mason in the town of Almora was four annas.a day. A car- 
panter used to get eight annas, but now gets a rupee a day or even more. Their dwellings 
and surroundings in town and village have been improved and made more sanitary. 

The great curse of the Dorns at the present time is said to be debt, and on this account 
so many of them remain mere haliyas or dependents of the agricultural class, kept in much 
the same servile condition as of old. The Co-operative Banks, of which four have been 
started among the Tamtas, are said to be doing considerable service in freeing the people 
from their indebtedness. 


5. InTehri-Garhwal State it is said that although the Dom is regarded as of low caste 
he is not untouchable to the same extent as the untouchable of the plains. He sits with 
Kuas-Rajputs, smokes from the same chilam (earthen pipe) and can touch without polluting 
ghi, sugar, grain, fruit, oil, and such other foods as are not mixed with water. The only 
ban on him is that he may not touch the hukka (mouth-piece of pipe) and water or any 
cooked food of tue Khasiyas or high caste Hindus nor enter their houses. In Garhwal the 
Bitas (higher classes including Khasiyas) will not take water touched by Dorns much less 
inter-dine or int-er-marry with them. Their touch.is still considered to pollute. In the 
past a Dam was not allowed to touch the dwelling house of a Bith, even his shadow 
conveyedpollution, which was removed only by sprinkling water over the person. Dorns 
were not allowed to wear shoes nor use an umbrella in the presence of a Bith, nor wear 
ornaments of gold or silver. Tney were not allowed to use the same springs, nor were they 
allowed to ride a pony or to carry a bride or bridegroom in a doli or dandy at their wed- 
dmgs. Doans were bought and sold. But now the position of the Doms has greatly 
improved. Tney are gradually adopting the social customs of the higher castes and have 
began to rise m t-ne social scale Some have been converted to Christianity and TsUir, 

c ¥ If sooial e T^Ht y with the Biths. They resent being 
called Dom. Bairshsws. Tdh-'io.ti floir n-r \ j i 



honsp= n r ^ ' TT s . t l U3 J^ P arts She villages, quite apart trom tin 
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Marriage, birth 
and death 
ceremonies. 


admonition to lazy people. The Dorns eat the morsels and leavings of food given to them 
by people of higher caste. This is referred to in the proverb, “ The Dorn’s vessel says, 
When shall I go to the dwelling of Biths ?” This is applied to the desire of low class people 
to be connected with the higher castes. “ The singing of a Dom with a goitre on his neck 
is no singing at all,” is an allusion to a common complaint in some parts of the province, 
and is a saying used by one who finds that his work is not appreciated by his superior. “ No 
one t hinks of a Bith being poor, or notices the death of a Dom”. Scorn could not go further 
than the following, “ The bear was killed and the Dorn’s house was burnt down, both good 
things,” originating from a story of a bear who once entered the house of a Dom after 
honey in a hive (a hole in the wall), and set fire to the place by stirring up the embers. 
So in the judgment of the Biths, two birds were killed with one stone. Baida bhyol -paro 
bhali bliai : Dum kuri ag lago bhali bhai. (See Proverbs and Folklore of Kumaun and 
Garhwal by the late Pandit Ganga Datt Uprety, R.B.) 

But a rapid improvement can be seen in the lot of the Dorns, whose condition in the 
villages was squalid in the extreme. They were, and no doubt still are, deeply attached 
to their homes, poor as they are, wretched hovels on the outskirts of inhabited areas. 
Ignorance and the force of old custom stood in the way of their seeking better conditions, 
and they were content to live from hand to mouth. But now there is a new spirit among 
them. Great numbers of them may be described as travelled men, since they wont to the 
Great War in Coolie Corps, etc., and saw service in distant lands. Many of this class arc 
exerting themselves to improve their lot. As a rule they are illiterate, only a small 
proportion being able to read or write*. Hardly any possess land of their own, though 
they are sometimes given a little land to cultivate free of rent or at a nominal rent, in 
return for their services. 

An extension of industrial training is often advocated for these classes. Thore iB 
a carpentry school at Almora, which is attended by Borne of the Dorns, and a weaving 
school also, but all the scholarships there appear to be held by Brahmans. Some people 
deprecate the giving of higher education .to these classes on tho ground that they would 
only be spoiled as artizans and have to enter into undesirable competition with the higher 
castes, who already find it hard enough to earn a living ; but obviously thore is need of 
competent leaders among these depressed classes, and they can only arise through improved 
educational facilities. It is not likely that there will be any soriouB competition in tho 
hills with the members of higher castes for a long time. 

G. Marriage customs are very lax and no actual ceremony takes place. Bride- 
price is invariably paid to the parents or guardian of the bride and is usually between 
Its. 100 and Rs. 300. The prohibited degrees of marriage are normally seven from tho 
common ancestor. 

Divorce, locally known as chhut, takes place by mutual consent of tho husband and 
wife. 

No birth ceremonies are performed but for eleven days after a birth all the mombors 
of tho family are considered impure. On the eleventh day tho child and its mother are 
bathed, and molassos or other sweots ore distributed among the biradari. 

Tho dead are usually burnt on hill-tops, though now some well-to-do Silplcars 
lako their dead to tho Ganges for cremation. Formerly a gourd ( iumri ) filled with water 
was hung on a treo near the place whore the dead body was burnt, to quench tho thirst 
of the departed spirit, but the practice is now obsolete. Tho relatives of tho dead shave 
their head and are considered impure up to tho eleventh day. After a month tho pilrora 
ceremony takes placo, in which a small stone representing the spirit of' tho deceased is 
placod among tho other stones which represent the spirits of the other departed relatives 
of the deceased. (This custom has by contact been adopted by the Biths or uppor 
castes in Garhwal.) On this occasion the biradari is feasted, and a goat or pig is killed. 

7. Tho religion of tho Doms is largely animistio and demonistic. Crooko wrotef 
“It is the Doms who preserve to tho present day tho pure domonism of tho aborigines, 
while the Khasiyas temper it with the worship of the village deities, tho named and localized 
divine entities, and furnish from their ranks the priests. ” The Doms have always believed 
in tho power for evil of tho ghosts of injured poisons and in karma (re-incarnation), and as 
Mr. Burn (now Sir Richard Burn) pointed out} those two beliefs, which are shored by many 
Khvdyas, were not without considerable effects on practical morality, one result of which 
t ' s.-'-n in tho fact that hardly any police are required in tho hills. ” Tho fact seems to 
ho that tho lower elements of Kumaun Hinduism as a whole, as wo might expect, ore due to 
th- li nos, who appear always to have specialized in impersonation of deities (good and 
hvl), fortune-telling, devil-dancing, divination, and tho like, and, as not infrequently is 
h'-md to be- the car.-, the religion of tho lower subject race has had considerable influcnco 
or; th\t of the da.- - rs above them in tho social scale. 
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The majority of the Dorns of the present day in Garhwal worship domons of various 
sorts, chief among them being Masan Shut, Kkabish , Kalinka, Aclihcrics, Gorel. But their 
principal deity is Nirankar. The worship of this god is performed with great solemnity 
and the whole family fast and keep vigil at night singing songs in honour of the 
deity. The ceremony lasts for three days, and ends with a feast to the biradari 
and killing of goats and swine. The priest who officiates at the ceremony is a Dom. 
Tile worship of this god is also prevalent among some Biths of southern Garhwal. 
Nest to Nirankar is Kali or Kalinka. The worship of this goddess is also performed 
with much ceremony. Male buffaloes, swine and goats are freely sacrificed in honour of 
this goddess. The Doms ascribe any kind of ailment or calamity to the wrath of one or 
other of their godlings. Such is their faith in these godlinge that Doms will spend large 
sums, even selling or hypothecating their property and incurring heavy debts m order 
to propitiate them. 

Some observers in Almoia remark that the Doms seem to look on the whole subject 
of religion from a secular aspect. With the exception of the after-deatli ceremonies 
and the sraddha, which they do perform and regard as incumbent on them, their other 
so-called religious customs have a decided tinge of seeularity, though the Doms appear to 
retain a kind of ancestor-worship. Many or most of the locai gods and godlings described 
by Mr. Atkinson with such wealth of detail in his Himalayan Gazetteer must originally 
have been worshipped by the Doms more especially. The Doms still have their own gods 
and temples and their gods in Almora are Bholanath, Ganganalh, Ilnru, Khaim, Gicaln, 
A irankar, etc. Some of them (as described in the Himalayan Gazetteer) were persons who 
committed flagrant crimes and whose ghosts have to he propitiated, or who suffered some 
great injury or were murdered, and whose spirits often possess and torment people. The 
sorcerers of the Doms {Jag arias) declare which god bus possessed or fa ffl: ct- ng their clients ; 
singing and dancing is performed and offerings presented ; the spirit of the god or gods 
comes into the sorcerer and he informs the sufferer what offence he has committed and how 
he is to propitiate the offended spirit. Even the higher castes sometimes participate in 
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The majority of Khasiyas are Khas-Rajputs and these include the original Khasiyas 
and also the descendants of any subsequent Rajput immigrants who inter-married with 
the Khasiyas. 

The origin of the Khas-Brahmans is not so clear. Some think they are the descendants 
of mixed marriages between subsequent pure Brahman immigrants and the Khasas, but as 
they form nearly 90 per cent, of the total Brahmans in Kumaun this does not seem to be 
the only explanation, especially as Khas-RajputB form practically the same percentage 
of all Rajputs in Kumaun and Garhwal. It is possible that they originated in much the 
same way among the Khasas as did the Brahmans among the Vedic Aryans who invaded 
Northern India, by becoming specialists in religious matters and learning in general and 
so gradually forming their separate community, which was no doubt subsequently added 
to by mixed marriages. 

10. The early Khasiya tribes lived in different villages or paitis (glens) or garhis 
(forts). The Dorns were their slaves and did all menial work. Groups of villages were 
banded together under a tribal chief who led them in war against the neighbouring tribes. 
Each yillage community was regulated by its own village panchayat presided over by the 
thokdar or padhan* (in Jaunsar-Bawar of Dehra Dun district he iB known as the siana). 
Some account of these panchayats and their methods will be found in paragraph 334, page 
345 of the 1911 Report. Formerly each village reserved a large stone slab on which the 
thokdar used to sit in the panchayat. This custom has disappeared now, but the panchayats 
are still very powerful though owing to improved communications and the spread of learning 
their judicial authority and in fact their authority in general is decidedly on the wane. 

In Tehri-Garhwal the State has taken over some of the former functions oi panchayats. 
For instance if a Bith (including Brahmans and Rajputs of pure descent and also Khas- 
Brahmans and Khas-Rajputs) smokes from a hukka which has been touched by a low caste 
man or takes food touched by such or has sexual intercourse with a low caste woman, he is 
out-casted and in such cases the State carries out the normal functions of the panchayat. 
Such a Bith can be re-admitted to his caste only by undergoing a penance called chandrayan 
which is prescribed and conducted by the dharmadhikaris, who are appointed by the State. 
The usual procedure in such cases and in all other cases in which the Shastras enjoin puri- 
fication, is that either the man himself reports his offence to the State and applies for puri- 
fication or, if he omits to do so, the padhan of the village in which the offender lives informs 
the State about the offence. It is not only a social obligation upon the padhan or villagers 
but a legal obligation on them to give such information to the State. 

Such applications or reports are then sent to the local Sub-Divisional Officer for 
inquiry. If the breach or offence is proved the whole file is sent to the dharmadhikaris 
for their opinion, which is generally based on Tagnyanbalk-Smriti and the Manusmriti. 
When the chandrayan ceremony has been performed according to the prescription of the 
dharmadhikari the State gives a purification certificate ( sudhi patra) which serves as a 
passport for the man’s re-admission to his community. He does not have to give a feast to 
his biradari nor pay any fine but has to defray the costs of the purification ceremonies. 
Until he performs the purification ceremonies the offender remains an out-caste by order 
of the State. 

11. By contaot with the Doms the religion of the Khasiyas became almost purely 
animistic, which was not surprising in view of the inaccessible nature of the country they 
came to occupy. Dr. Joshi writest — 

“ Fear caused by solitude in the midst of huge forests, high mountains and roaring 
rivers is likely to induce nature worship and belief in supernatural powers, and the 
conquered Doms also seem to have contributed to the religious outlook of the Khasas. ” 
He goes on to show that as a result of abandoning their orthodox religious beliefs and 
practices they came to be regarded as degenerate from the Brahman point of view. 

Mr. AtkinsonJ gave a description of the various gods, goddesses, ghosts and spirits 
which they recognized and worshipped (or i propitiated). 

“ Mountaineer ”5 gives a faithful picture of the present-day religious beliefs of the 
majority of the Khasiyas. Writing of the pahari in Garhwal and Tehri-Garhwal State 
(the remarks apply equally to Almora and parts of Naini Tal) he says their religion is a 
simple form of Hinduism. They speak of divinity not as such and such a god, but as the 
god of such and such a place. 

“ Almost every remarkable hill has also an individual protector, and the small lakes 
and ponds are considered as particularly favourite places of the deity’s abode. The principal 
sylvan deity is the Nag Raja, a god supposed to clothe himself in the form of a serpent. 
The spirits of the departed are believed to re-visit the scenes of their mortal career and to 
possess tho power of afflicting individuals of the family of which they were once members. 
The great characteristic of pahari worship is the number of sacrifices made and the manner 

* The thoLdar appears also at ono time to have been a farmer of rovenuo (for the upkeep of the army). 

t Dr. L. D. Joshi Khata Family Lair, Introduction, page 24. 

1 Atkinson XI, Chapter IX. 

s “Mountaineer", A Summtr JiamhU in the Himalayas, pages 187-9. 
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of miking thorn ; sacrifice indeed is tho universal and almost solo method of manifesting 
thanks for benefits received, or midcing supplication to avert calamity, To nee a pnlrn'i 
family sacrificing in t ho forest, tho sheep or goat for a victim, Mm pastoral appearance of 
thepsoplo, the fire, and the rndo altar of rough stones, carry one bach at once to early ages 
of the world. Sacrifices nro made to the depta (god) of the village, to the divinities of 
particular places, to the fairies, demons and spirits of the departed, " 

In case of illness a goat or sheep is Jed round the sufferer and hilled at the spot, 
Omclcsare consulted by inquiry of tho deptn and the divinity hi conjured iiji for the purpose, 
In Ivumatm snake worship is not common now, but I here are temples and places to show 
that it must have been prnc: iscd extensively at one time. 

A common form of sacrifice, the at ft tear ceremony to propitiate some (Icily or ward 
off the displeasure of some evil spirit, was as follows. Huge crowds gathered (including 
Piths) and many goats were sacrificed, but the important part was the sacrifice of a 
he-lmffnlo. The first blow was dealt by t lie headman of the village and » he animal was; f Jam 
initio to run tho gauntlet of the crowd who were armed v/Uh latfii* or sharp weapons, 
accompanied by tho heat of drums, until it was beaten to death. The carcase was then 
taken off by tlu* Dorn* to feast upon. Prer-enl-dav legislation has almost extinguished this 
form of sacrifice. 
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12. Tho sub-divisions of both Klias-Brahmans and Khas-Rajputs aro legion;, usually 
■ boing named after some place of former residence, or some ancestor. The only rule seems 
to bo that no man may marry in his own gotra. The present day sub-castes aro neither 
ondogamous nor cxogamous. Mr. Atkinson* gives a list of 250 septs of Klms-Brahmans. 
A list of no loss than 1,025 sub-castes of Rajputs (mostly Khas) was sent me from Tehri- 
Garhwal State. - ) - 

Among the Khasiyas marriage has no religious significance. It is merely an ins- 
titution to regulate sexual relationship and an ariangement for bringing up children. 
Marriage among theKhasiyas is a simple affair — a mere question of purchase and Bale of the 
girl. Bride-price is invariably taken and no religious ceremonies are essential. Some- 
times Qanesh puja is performed when the bride is taken to the house of the bridegroom. 

Among the Pabelas there is a oustom of making some payment known as mamadam 
to the maternal uncle of the bride. The presence of the bridegroom is not essential. When 
the husband is unvoidably absent the bride iB formally married to a pitcher of water as 
representing him. This is called kumbh biyah. An image of a god may be substituted 
for the pitcher of water and then the name is pralinia biyali, or she may be married to an 
ak tree in aralc biyah. 

It is reported from Garhwal that there are two practices of this nature. In the first 
the widow (even if not childless) continues to live in her deceased husband’s house and her 
brother-in-law goes and visits her there with her consent and that of the other reversioner. 
The second form is the common practice of taking to wife the widow of a deceased 'brother. 
The widow in this case leaves her own house and comes to the house of the brother-in-law 
as his permanent wife. The children of such a union are considered legitimate. This 
oustom is confined to the inferior sub-castes of Brahmans, Rajputs and Khasiyas. 

The practice of a man going to live with a widow whom he marries is also found 
among the Khasiyas. The man is known as a Jcafhda or takwa. 

Succession among the Khasas is strictly agnatic. Mr. Pauw notes “ It is the custom 
for a man who has no son to marry his daughter to a son-in-law who agrees to live in his 
house and who is known thereafter as the gharjawain. In such a case the daughter takes 
her father’s inheritance but should she^go into her husband’s house the inheritance usually 
descends to the nearest male heirs of the deceased. Even in the case of a gharjawain the 
relatives frequently make a strong fight for the property, especially if the marriage has been 
arranged by the widow after the death of her husband. In Buch cases it is not uncommon 
for the widow to go through the form of selling the land to the gharjawain on the pretence 
that the sale-proceeds are required to repay him the coBt incurred in settling her husband’s 
debts.” Sometimes no marriage ceremony is performed, but the essential condition is that 
the son-in-law must live in the house of his father-in-law. The gharjawain institution is 
analogous to that of an “ appointed daughter ” in early Hindu law. Sometimes a deed 
of gift is executed in favour of the daughter and gharjawain, but it is hot an essential con- 
dition. ■ A’ gharjawain does not lose rights in his paternal estate. If a son be subsequently 
born to the father-in-law, the son and the gharjawain share the property equally. 

Adoption is against the Khasiya instinct and is not very frequent, though it is now 
obtaining a footing. An adoption among the Khasiyas has more a secular purpose than a 
religious significance, no religious ceremonies of adoption are observed. The boy is simply 
brought to live -with the adoptive father. He may be married or unmarried. 

A Bonless male owner can appoint an heir to his estate. A widow can appoint an heir 
with the consent of the reversioners. The large majority of successions among the Khasiyas 
are of non-agnates. Adoption among the Khasiyas is really a simple appointment of an 
heir, who will help a man in his old age, look to his cultivation and after the appointer’s 
death perform his funeral ceremonies and pay up his debts, if any. As a return for services 
rendered, the adopted son gets the inheritance. 

If a man marries a divorced woman or a widow and she brings with her a son by her 
former husband, such a son is called jhatela. Mr. Atkinson notes that the “ children by a 
first marriage who follow the mother to her second husband’s house lose their paternal 
inheritance but are entitled to succeed to their step-father’s property equally with their 
stepbrothers, his' children of the second marriage.” Backward Khasiyas would regard a 
jhatela succession as a matter of course, while more advanced Khasiyas wish to be rid of 
antiquated practices and explain equal inheritance as a concession rather than a right. 

The custom of sauliya bant, i.e. division per stirpes, was originally connected with the 
Khasiya law of inheritance, but is now disregarded by courts. All sons get an equal share. 

The custom of giving a bigger portion to the eldest son when the family property is 
divided was fairly widespread among the Khasiyas, but is becoming obsolete now. The 
customary right of jetlion is not enforceable in law. 

A daughter is not considered as an heir to her father. Formerly the courts recognized 
the right of a daughter to succeed her father when such a custom was alleged, but. now 


* Gazetteer, Volume XII, pages 421-428. 
t Tho list h givon at the oad of this appendix. 
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daughters nro excluded from inheritance and so are their descendants. A daughter takes 
the estate only when her husband is accepted as a gharjawain or when a special deed of gift 

is executed by the last male owner. . , _» . „ 

13. The Br ahmans and Rajputs brought to Khas-des by the Katyun and Chand Rajas 
had considerable influence on the religious and social outlook of the Khasiyas, but more 
modem contacts have had far greater effects. During the early part of the nineteenth 
century after the British occupation of the hill districts, a large number of tea estates and 
colonies were formed by the East India Company and other Europeans in Kumaun for work- 
in<r which Dorns and Khasiyas were recruited on a large scale. Some mines were also worked, 
e.g. the Dhanpur gold mine, for whioh also a large number of labourers were recruited. 
The labourers had to live away from their homes and being cut off from their tribal associa- 
tions for a considerable time imbibed new ideas. Since the British occupation communica- 
tions have considerably improved. The great improvement of the pilgrim routes to the 
sacred shrines of Kedamath, Badrinatli, Gangotri, and Jamnotri now* attract great numbers 
of pilgrims from the plains, social contact with whom has affected the older social organiza- 
tions. Within the district itself the peoples of the different and formerly inaccessible parts 

have been brought closer together owing to improved communications, with the result that 

the old tribal, social and linguistic differences arc disappearing. It is also true that owing to 
the improvements in communications narcotics such ns charas are imported on a large scale ; 
while cholera and other epidemics and crime are also increasing. Formerly higher education 
in the bills was confined to Brahmans. Hence primitive tribes Avere not much influenced by 
Brahmanical civilization and adhered to their own tribal customs. But modern universal 
education is levelling down societj', ivith the result that the people are giving up their family 
or tribal vocations and entering service. This often makes them unfit for and discontented 
with their social enArironments. The people are also borrowing foreign customs in the matter 

P 1 ■ 1 1 .. . . 1 1 *. V il 11 J.1 aC limnn hop rtr\r\ rl rtfn hi rr 


among the uarliwali soldiers wlio Avent ro Europe 
on life has changed and they find themselves out of their clement in then' old homes and 
villages. They look down upon their neighbours and have no definite purposo in life. 

An'increaso in the taking of intoxicants is thought by some to have contributed to an 
increase in disease, especially consumption. This disease is said to have been rare in ancient 
times. My informant remembers hairing heard from old people in his childhood that in 
olden days if a person suffered from consumption ho avus takon to a forest and made to Avalk 
OA'er a pit covered Avith slender branches and leaA-cs. The patient fell into the pit and was 
burned there. This shows how dreaded that disease Aras then. 

Legislative and administrative measures have also greatly interfered Avith and modified 
primitive social customs, such as the sale of Dorns as slaves, the custom of offering 
human sacrifices to deities, the custom of beda (or bed wart) or rope-riding, etc. 

Christian and Arya Samaj proselytizing has also had its effects, for those who have 
come under such influences leave their folklore, music, games and festivals and often 
leave their former professions. 

The modom uplift movement has resulted in more and more Khasiyas donning the 
sacred thread and styling themselves Bhandari, Negi, Bist, Rautela, etc. Under the old 
Hindu Rajas there was little possibility of a Khasiya rising to be a Brahman or Rajput. 
The new immigrants from the plains saw to that. But in modom times it is by no means 
uncommon to find that by acquiring education and more especially wealth a man manages 
to pass from Khas-Brahman to Brahman or from Klias-Rajput to Rajput. Some of the 
more orthodox resent such transformations but they are occurring Aiutli increasing frequency 
nevertheless. It seems to bo a fact that Avkon the later more cultured and orthodox Brah- 
mans came to Kumaun in the time of the Chand Rajas they proceeded to proselytize the 
population of Khasiyas to a considerable extent, and gave some the sacred thread. The 
idea was to bring all such men Ai-ithin the pale of the caste system and Hindu religion as far 
as possible. _ Some of the later immigrants were so strict that they would not allow fuel 
to be taken into their kitchens by the low castes Avithout its having been washed, and they 
would never take water from the hands of those who did not wear the sacred thread. 
Whether the putting on of the sacred thread can make a person a “tAvice-born” is a question 
that Avill be answered differently according to the outlook of the person questioned. But 
it is certain that the sanshar purification does not end there, it carries Avith it certain duties 
and obligations. The whole course of conduct and life of a “ tivico-bom ” is supposed to be 
strict ami orthodox in every Avay. Study of the Vedas, the performance of yagnas or sacri- 
hces and ntuab, the imparting of instruction to others, piety and the acceptance of no 
.gratifications Avere imperative. An interesting catalogue of the qualifications of the Brah- 
mans Avho Avere to be invited to the yagna performed by Raja Dasrath Avith a view to securing 

Sm fepni f g t j gl T en R ? mm J an of Vaknilri. It may, however, be argued that many 
Brahmans of today have fallen from such an ideal and yet are still regarded as “ tAvice-born ” 

Rua pom * ° f taken ^ however, certain that this movement to adopt 

the sacred thread is a healthy sign of a desire for sooial uplift which is all to the good. P 
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III. — The Brahmans and Rajputs. 

Origin. 14. The third class consists of the descendants of the later Brahman and Rajput 

immigrants from the plains after the Aryan invasion of Northern India. Their ances- 
tors were -mostly brought to this part of the land by the Rajas of the Katyuri and Chand 
dynasties, by whom they were employed as preceptors or soldiers. They were given 
villages for their services. The descendants of many of these old families in Almora still 
have in their possession copper plates on which the fact of the original grant was engraved. 
Such grants were confirmed by the Nepalese Government in the time of the Gurkha domi- 
nation of Kumaun and again by the British Government since. Some of these families 
know whence their ancestors originally migrated. The leading families of Joshis in Almora 
say they came from Jhusi (Allahabad district). Pants say they came from Maharashtra, 
Pahdes of the Gautam gotra from Kot Kangra in the Punjab and Pandes of the Bharadwaj 
gotra from Kanauj (Farrukhabad district), and Tewaris from Gujarat. Tlie<.Rautclas- 
claim to be descendants of the Chandrabansi Rajas of Kumaun. Padjmrs claim solar 
descent.- Gusain (which means master) represents a descendant of some family of feudal 
overlords. Negis were military officials ; the word also signifies a leader. Rawat in common 
parlance means a big man. The Rawats were also military officials. One account- says- 
their ancestor. Rawat was a former king of Donakote in Kah Kumaun. 

Sub-castes 15- The sub-divisions of both Brahmans and Rajputs in Kumaun are innumerable. 

oj Brahmans Of the Rajput clans the more important, who are incidentally now classed as sayanas, 
and Rajputs. are the Bangaris, Bists, Dangwals, Kathyats, Manrals, Padyars, Rajbars, Rautclas and 
Rawats. These have all been very powerful families in the past and even . at present 
many of them enjoy a privileged position in society. 

Pandit Ganga Datt .Upreti accepted 26 sub-castes as near and real kinsmen of 
Kshattriya or reigning Rajas and hence called Janlcari or real Rajputs. 

Brahmans in 16. I quote below from a note by Pandit Uma Datt Dangwal, b.a., ll.b., Sub-. 

the Tchri- Divisional Officer in the Tehri-Garhwal State. 

Garhical *• There are about 380 sub-castes* of Brahmans in the Tehri-Garhwal State, most of 

State. whom derive their names from the villages in Garhwal in which their progenitors 

originally settled. Somo are named after their forefathers. ' 

Broadly, the Brahmans of Tehri-Garhwal are divided into two classes, viz. — 

(1) Brahmans of pure descent, who have pure Aryan blood in them and 

(2) Brahmans who are descendants of mixed marriages between Brahmans and 

Khasiyas and are sometimes called Khas-Brahmans. 

The first group is again divided into two sub-sections, viz. — 

(а) Sarolas and 

(б) Non -Sarolas. 

I have purposety avoided using the most common epithets of Gangari and Nanagoiri 
in the above-mentioned classification for, besides their having moro than ono implication 
in different ways, they have become so much the subject of bitter controversy that it is 
hotter to avoid them when the purpose of ethnology can as well bo served without their 
use. As a matter of fact, I received reports from soveral persons complaining against 
their being entered as Gangaris or Nanagolris in the census records. 

The various meanings that aro attached to these disputed words will bo given lator. 

So rota. Sara is a Hindi word which moans the top or peak of a hill. Sara ha Sarola , gad ha 

Gangari is a very common saying in Garhwal, which is advanced whenover the origins of 
the words Sarola and Gangari aro considered. The saying means that thoso who lived at 
t he top were called Sarolas and thoso who lived at tho gad, i.c., near tho rivor, wore called 
Gangaris. So far as the origin of the Sarola community is concerned part of tho saying 
seems to bo based on tho fact that the primary twelve clans of Sarolas derive their names 
from tho twclvo villages all of which aro found in Chandpur, tho historical residenco of 
Raja Kanakpahf the founder of the dynasty of the rulers of Tohri Raj. Like many other 
social customs or distinctions that traco their origin from the advent of Raja Kanakpal 
the Sarola community also dates its origin from that timo. It is said that tho clan of 
Nautiyals was ono of thoso which camo to Garhwal with tho Raja. Tho first twolvo sub- 
castes of Sarolas abovo referred to are — 

(1) Nautival, (5) Maithani, (0) Gairola, 

(-) Dimri, (G) Raturi, (10) Cbamoli, 

(3) Khanduri, (7) Thapliyal, (11) Hatwal, and 

(4) Semalti, (S) Somwal, (12) Lakhera; 

which derive their names from the villages of Xauti, Dimmar, Khandura, Somalta, Mai* 
tharia, Ilatura, Thapali, Soma, Gairola, Cliamola, Hatwalgaon and Lakhorigaon respec- 
tively. 

Tim Brahmans of the-*? village-, owing to their being close to the capital, somehow or 
o'-h* r< ! x> rtod more influence both in the court and in the palace than any other commu- 
f:t‘.y, ! ,-o by virtue of their continued enjoyment of certain privileges came to ho 

* A In-. -„f lb-*: <-£2 Ifl {tm.vJ el the earl (.{ this Appendix. 

’ A*r* - t-r ti t.e esctrc.-I.--il ti.tr ll.TOT.ts 5 JJflwuJU, k'orr.l a! 7*5, is. April, AD. £&?. 
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regarded as a distinct community in course of time. Since tho time of Raja Kanakpal, 
the Nautiyals andlvhanduris of village Ratuti in. British Garhval have always been the 
Raj gurus (religious preceptors) of the rulers of Garhwal and, until the expulsion of the 
Gurlchas in lSloi the Khanduris were also the hereditary Ixinungos of Garhwal (since 
then the office has undergone several changes). ‘ But final shape and consolidation was 
given to this -community by Raja Ajaipal, who, in order to remove -the commensal 
difficulties of his standing army, which included numerous sub-castes, ordered the- army 
to take foodfrom a common mess if it was cooked by a Brahman of the community to 
which the Raja’s cooks belonged. 

This ordinance gave the final shape to the Sarcla community as wo find it -today, and 
this is the only difference between the Sarola. and non-Sarola Brahman. As A group the 
Sarola community is an endogamous group and its sub-clans are exogamous. -But the whole 
group is so small and offors so many difficulties over maiTiage that some of the exoga- 
mous groups have split up int o still smaller groups in order to give them a wider choice 
of brides and bride-grooms. For instance the Nautiyal sub-caste is again divided into six 
other sub-castes, viz., Dhangau, Palyal, Manjkhola, Gajaldi, Chandpuri, and Bousoli all of 
which call themselves Rautiyal, but intcr-marry among themselves. The origin of these 
smaller sub-castes seems to bo that their progenitors all belonged to the same parental 
stock of-Nautyals but settled in different villages after which they became called. As has 
been said above thore were only twelve original sub-castes of Sarolas but mow there exists 
a far greater number, for instance, Bijalwans, Dyundis, Kotiyals, Dobbals and so on. How 
and when these later clans were added to the primary stock is not definitely known except 
In the case of Dobbals, but it is most piobable that tko reason which led to the splitting 
of Rautiyals also led to the formation of theso later sub-divisions. 

There is only one family of Dobhal Sarolas in the whole of Garhwal- and that family is 
in the State. This is the latest addition to the Sarola group which took-place as follows. 
There was a Dobhal Brahman, who as such belonged to the Chauthoki class of the non- 
Sarola group. He had no issue and so adopted a Sarola boy who belonged to the Chamoli 
sub-caste, because there is nothing to prevent- a non-Sarola from adopting a Sarola boy. 
The hoy adopted the sub-caslo of his adoptive father but retained his Sarola status. 

The status of a Sarola is not affected by his marriage even to a Khas-Brahman girl, 
nor by being adopted by a person of any other Brahman caste, so long as he observes the 
caste rules of food. 

The Sarolas havo always found it difficult- to procure wives among themselves and this 
has lead to a very common custom among them of inter-marrying with non -Sarolas,- and in 
some cases they also keep Khasiya women as concubines. The husbands, as already 
observed can preserve their Sarola distinction, hut the offspring bom of such mixed 
marriages are not entitled to tho designation of their fathers, and arc called Gangaris. 

The inevitable result of this custom is that- tho number of Sarolas is continually 
decreasing. In the family of Lakheras there are only two Sarolas in the whole State. 
There are, as will be seen from the list of Sarolas in tho State given below, only II Hatwal 
Sarolas, 12 Raturi Sarolas, 2 Thapliyal Sarolas and so on in tho State. The total number 
of Sarolas at- present- is 735 (401 males and 334 females). 


Clan. 

$arola populc 
Garhwal S 

-Woles. 

itionof Tcliri- 
tote, 1931. 

Females. 

( 1 ) Nautiyal 

53 

53 

( 2 ) Maithani ,-. 

60 

47 

(3) Dimri . . 

J 

11 

- (4) Hatwal 

4 

7 

(5) Bijalmm 

105 

82 

( 6 ) Khanduri 

7 

13 

(7) Dyundi 

10 

11 

( 8 ) Lnkhera 

2 

1 

(9) Semwol 

25 

20 

( 10 ) Pujori .. 

23 

8 

(11) Gairdla 

71 

37 

(12) Raturi . . 

2 

10 

(13) Semalti 

14 

11 

(14) Chamoli 

13 

14 

(15) MajWnoltt 

5 

6 

(16) Dobhal 

4 

1 

(17) Thapliyal 

2 


( 18 ) Kothiyol 

•* 

3 

Total 

401 

335 
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18, The religion of the higher Brahmans and Rajputs of the hills has, to some extent, 
been affected by contact with the animistic beliefs of the Khasiyas and Dorns. But modem 
tendencies are rapidly purifying it of these accretions, though the attitude of the high castes 
towards Khasiyas and Doms is slowly relaxing. 

I F . — Miscellaneous 

19. Besides the above three major communities there are miscellaneous Immigrants 
of other castes and races from the plains and elsewhere. 

Of these mention may bo made of the Vaishyas. Many of these are the descendants 
of families who were attracted to Ehas-des when the Katyuri and Chand dynasties were 
in power. They are much sub-divided as would be expected from the nature of their arrival . 
Tho names of their sub-divisions aro often derived from the places in which they first settled, 
e.g. the Gangolas of Gangoli, Kumayans of Kali Kumaun. The most important of their 
sub-castes are Gangola, Jagati, Kawa, Kholbhitiya, Kumayan, Oklialiya, Salamgahiya, 
Syal and Tautri. 

Then there are the descendants of immigrants from Thibet known as Bhotiyas who 
are now olaiming to be Rajputs. 
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■ ^CHAPTER XU. — RACE, - TRIBE 'OR "CASTE. 

List of mb -castes of ■Brtihmans found in Tehrl-Garhwal Stale* 


Serial 

nam* 

bcr. 

Sub-costo. 

Date of 
immigration to 
Tohii-Garhwal. 

Place of '• 
emigration. , 

Corresponding 
- plains costo. 

Remarks. 

1 

Abola .. 

■ 1 

8 1 

t , 

a a 

.1 

*r 

a a 


"2 

Aoharya 

• * 

* ‘ t 

a • 

8 • 

• • 

3 

Alakhni 


• < 

* * 

a a 

A/ - aubioasto among • Dcopmyngi 
■ Pandas. 

4 

Amoli 

• • 


.. i‘ 

• a 


5 

Anthwal 

•• 

1612 Sambat" 

Tho Punjab .. 

Snmswati 

Their first ancestor Ramdova sbttl- 
od in Anotli village from which tho 
namo of tho costo is dorivod. 

6 

Arjuniya 

• * 

•• 

•• 

.. 

A sab-costo among Dooprayngi 
Pandas. 

7 

Athwal 

• a 


• • 

.. 

•• 

8 

Auslmdhi 

• • 

a a 

• . 

. . 

• • 

9 

Baslyal 

• • 

• a 

• • 

. • 

•• 

10 

Bftliugunn 

" * 

980 Sambat or 

780 Sambat. 

Gaur, Bongal, . 

Adya Gaur . 

Thoir ancestor Krislinanand nottlcd 
originally in village Bugliani. 
This sub-caste is ono of tho 
Chautlioki group. 

M 

Baruriyn 

• a 

• • 

.. 

8. 

a a 

12 

Bangarwnl 

a a 

•• 

a a 

•• 

a a 

13 

Badani 

a a 


Konauj 

Kanyakubja .. 

Nnmod after Badlinn pnrgnnn. 

14 

Badoni 

a a 


Bengal 

Gaur 

Tho sub-caste is named after village 
Badongaon. 

15 

Balcri . . 

a a 

** 

a a 

•• 

a a • 

16 

Bngora 

a a 

• * 

t a a 

a a 

a a 

17 

Bisynl 

a a 


a a 

-• 

a a 

18 

Bnlynl 

a t 



a a 

>• 

19 

Bonkoti 

a • 


a a 

a a 

a a 

20 

Bamola 

a a 


a a 

• • 

a a 

21 

Bftrnl .. 

• a 


• a 

a . 

a a 

22 

Biwhlynl 

a a 


a a 

• • 

a a 

23 

Baniynl 

a a 


a a 

• • 

a a 

24 

Baloni 

a a 

1776 Sambat 

Jalandhar 

Samswati 

Their nncostor was Jiurnm who settl- 
ed in Balongaon. 

25 

Bochliori 

a a 

.. 

a a 

• a 

a a 

26 

Bail will 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

Some of tho Bailwals now call 
themselves Dangwnls. Tlioyhavo 
split up into two parties at this 
census. Ono party is not in favour 
of changing thoir costo of Bnilwnl 
and tho othor party call thoro- 
solvos Dangwals. 

27 

Ilvlonit 

• • 

a a 

• a 

a a 

• • 

21 

Uvragi 

•• 

• • 

a • 

a a 

Tlioy aro not Fakir Boiragis, 

Ti 

Ui:'.h*al 

• a 

a a 

a s 

• a 

• • 

Vj 

Ihliij'.m 

•• 

* * 

a a 

•• 

•• 


* ei iKnitn infjrraAitin r^^trlins the date of Jfnhnrnjn. Kannkpal's coronation in tlio state orclnvow. Ifo 
lh>> t l.t'Tj* on flaitakh 5. Kamhal 745 (April, 633 A- r>.). Tho source of information ns to tho origin and tn 
iiv.v-i tL? 'o'nin? Vi G uhwil of some of tfci above creifru u bawl on Bharat Ootra Prafjar Dipika by I'ontJit Pinafcnr 
t*u-t )lt.ibir.i fcr.l G-srhvnl It&zt by Pan-lii Hsrikriihan Itntori. 

T Th'.t i i r.--*. tfcrt i»m> Biiisin-atiisM airiirnt no. H. In this nw> tho “d ” is soft and “ n " is fianf. *hil" 
ft ih« oiic tf r-~. H it a tve trrrf. 
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List of &ub -castes of Brahmans found, in Tchri-Oarhwal Slate — (continued). , 


Serial 

lum- 

ber. 

Sub-caste. 

Dato of 
immigration to 
Tobri-Garhwnl. 

Place of 
emigration. .. 

Corresponding 
plains ensto. 

Remarks. 

31 

Bijlwan 

•• 


•• 

Gaur 

Thoir ancestor was Bijju. • It is a 
Sarola sub-casto, and how it was 
includod in its group is not known. 

32 

Binduli 




• • 

•• 

33 

Bindwnl 




•• 

•• 

34 

Bityura 




•• 

• * 

• 35 

Beduri 




• • 

• * 

36 

Bowani 




• • 

•• 

37 

Bach wan 




-• 

•• 

38 

Bandwal 




.. 

• • 

39 

Baram 




- - 

• • 

40 

Bartliwul 


1500 Snmbat 

Gujarat 

Gaur 

Surya Ivnmnl Jiurari was tlioir 
anccstorwlio sottlcdinBaroth. 

41 

Naniyal 



• • 

• .. 

•• 

42 

Batnsiya 

• ■ 


.. 


• • 

43 

Brahmacliari 




.. 

• • 

44 

Barsum 



a a 

• • 

• • 

45 

Bachwnnn 

• • 


• • 

. . 

• • 

46 

Bndomi 

■ * 

* ' 


» • 

• • 

47 

Baslyal 

• a 


• • 

• • 

• • 

48 

Basolya 

• • 


a • 

.. 

• • 

49 

Bangwnl 

a a 

1725Sambat 

Madva Desh .. 

Gaur 

Nainod after Bang Gaon. 

50 

Bacluvana 



• • 


« • 

51 

Bngiyal 



• . 

.. 

• • 

52 

Baniyal 



a. 

* • 

• • 

53 

Bamniyal 



a a 

• • 

• « 

54 

Barkoti 




, 

« • 

55 

Butlcani 



. , 


• a 

56 

Budwal 




.. 


57 

Babuliya 



•• 

•« 

A sub-casto among Deoprayngi 
Pandas. 

58 

Busnuii 



• • 

• . 

It is ono of tho Sarola sub-castcs. 

59 

Byasuri 


1600 Snmbat 

Buklum 

Bliut 

After tho nnmo of tho ancestor 
Byes. 

60 

61 

Bhat . . 

Bhntkandi 



Daldmn 

Bhat 

Bhats are of many kinds: Blints of 
Kotoswnr. Bliats of Lubliynli, 
Bhats of Dakhnn or south India, 
Bhats Pujyar who nro Sarolas. 

, Theso nro all ddtoront sub-castcs. 

62 

Bbndri 

* • 





63 

Bhatwal 

• • 





64 

Bhadyuria 






65 

Bhat ura 




- 


66 

Blindnnvnl 

• • 




• 

67 

Blianala 

• • 





68 

Bhatwan 

• • 



•• 

• 
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List of sub-castes of Brahmans found in Tehri-Garhwal State — (continued). 


Serial 

num- 

ber. 

Sub-cnsto. 

Date of immi- 
gration to 
Tehri-Garhwal. 

Place of emi- 
gration. 

Corresponding 
plains caste. 

Remarks. 

104 

Dhaundiyal 

1713 Sambat 

Rajputana ' . . 

Gaur 

Named after the village Bhaund- 
gaon. 

** 

105 

Dimri . . 

700 Sambat 

Santoli 

Kamatak Drabir 

Is one of the Sarola sub-castes. 
Named after Dimmer, a village 
in Chandpur. 

106 

Dhumral 


• • 

•• 

■■ 

107 

Dhaniyanna 



•• 

■■ 

108 

Dhanuwan . . 



•• 


109 

Dhamuwan 



•• 

Is one of the Sarola sub-castes. 

110 

Dharkoti 



•• 

•• 

111 

Dyani . . ■ 



•• 

A Deoprayagi sub-caste. 

112 

Dhugiyal 



-• 

•• 

113 

Dharsali 



•• 


-114 

Dhansyal 





115 

Dharsali 



•• 


116 

Drabir 



•• 

A Deoprayagi sub-caste. 

117 

Gairwal 



•• 

* • 

118 

Gairola 

972 Sambat or 
782 Sambat. 


AdyaGaur .. 

Named after village Gairoli in 
Chandpur. Is one of the Sarola 
sub-castes. 

119 

Goiswal 

• • 




120 

Gorsari . , 

•• 


• • 

• • 

121 

Gorqri 

•• 


• • 

• • 

122 

Godera 

1718 Sambat 

Dakban 

Bhat 

After the name of their ancestor 
Godu who settled in Garhwal. 

123 

Godiyal 



• • 

... 

124 

Gopalta 


•• 

• • 


125 

Gabdura 


•- 

• • 


126 

Gafral . . 


• . 

. . 


127 

Gachkwan 


.. 

. . 


128 

Ganjwun 


* • 

. • 


129 

Gapbarwal 


• • 

• . 


130 

Gangari • 




It is not a true sub-caste; some 
Brahmans emigrated from Ganger 
or lower valleys and settled in Ra- 
wain or Jaunpur are nick-named 
Gangaris and called by that title. 

131 

Gaguri 


• * 


. . 

132 

Gonal 

* • 

•• 

•• 

Gonals are changing their sub-caste 
name and call themselves Joshis. 

133 

Gaur 

•• 

. • 



134 

Gudora 

•• 

• . 



135 

Gujrati 

•• 

•• 

• • 

A Deoprayagi sub-caste. 

136 

Gwari . . 

■■ 

.. 

, , * - 

. 

137 

Ghildiyal 

1 100 Sambat 

GoruDesh .. 

Adya Gaur . . 

Named after the village, Ghildi in 
which their ancestor settled. 

13S 

Ghurara 


•• 

*• 



73 
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List of sub -castes of Brahmans found in Tehri-Garhwal Stale — (continued). 


Serial 

num- 

ber. 

Sub-oasto, 

Date of 
mmigration to 
Tehri-Garhwal. 

Place of 
emigration. 

Corresponding 
plains caste. 

Remarks. 

139 

Ghurkyatas 

•• 

•• 


•• 

Ghurkyatas have begun to call 
themselves Raturi Brahmans. 

140 

Ghandiyal 



• • 

■ 

a • 

141 

Ghansyali 


1600 Sambat 

Gujarat 

Gaur 

After the name Ghansali. 

142 

Ghenduri 



• • 

•• 

•• 

143 

Hadiyani 


a a 

•• 

•• 

a a 

144 

Haswan 


a a 

• • 


a a 

145 

Handoli 



•• 

•• 

•• 

146 

Hatwal 


1059 Sambat 

Birbhum 

Gaur 

Named after village Batgaon. Is 
one of the Sarola sub-castes. 

147 

Jakhani 


. . 

« « 

• . 

• • 

148 

Joshi . . 

• • 

1700 Sambat 
or 1812 Sam- 
bat. 

Kumaun • • 

Dravid 

A title, but generally recognized as 
a sub-caste. 

149 

Jogri . ; 

• • 

• • 

•• 

a a 

a • 

150 

Jugeli . . 

• a 

•• 

.. 

a a 

• a 

151 

Joldi . . 



. • • 

■ a 

a a 

152 

Juyal . . 

4 


1700 Sambat 

Dakhan 

Maharashtra . . 

Their ancestor Bijayanand settled in 
Juyi village from which the sub- 
caste derives its name. 

153 

Jugranna 

• • 

1700 Sambat 

Kumaun 

Pande 

Derives its name from Uugri village. 

154 

Judari 



a a 

• • 


155 

Jardhari 



a a 

a a 

a • 

156 

Jamliyal 




a a 

a a 

157 

Jamriyal 

• • 



a a 


158 

Jagori . . 

• a 



•• 

a a 

159 

Jalwal . 




•• 

a a 

160 

Jamiola 



.. 

* * 


161 

Jagdiyal 




•• 

a a 

162 

Jakhera 




•• 

a a 

163 

Jagdyara 



•• 

•• 

a a 

164 

Jafranna 




•• 

•• 

165 

Jakhmoli 




•• 

* * 

166 

Jagryanna 




•• 


167 

Jelamwal 






168 

Jetha .. 



•• 

•• 


169 

J OTUli • • 




- 

.. 

170 

Jijiyal 



•• 

-• 

* ' 

171 

Jhaldiynl 





•• 

172 

Kuriyal 


1600 Sambat 

Bengal 

Gaur 

Derives its name from Knri village. 

173 

Kurali 



•• 



174 

Kunota 



a a 

• * 

•• 

175 

Knranna 

" 


•• 

•• 
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List of sub-castes of Brahmans found in Tehri-Garlmal State— (continued). 


Serial 

num- 

ber. 

Sub-caste. 


Date of 

immigratiouto 

Tehri-Garhwal. 

Place of 
emigration. 

Corresponding 

plains 

caste. 

Remarks. 

176 

Koltwari. 

.. 

•• 

• * 

•• 

• * 

177 

Kulti .. 

• ' 


• • 

•• 

• • 

178 

Kulariya 

• • 

• • 

• • 

•• 


179 

Kothari 

•• 

179) Samba t 

Bengal 

Shukla 

Derives its name from Kotha village. 
The first man to settle in this 
village -was Knmardev. 

180 

Rundeta 





•• 

181 

Kujwanna 

•• 


* * 



182 

Kuwal 

•• 





183 

Knneri 

•• 




• * 

184 

Kundet 

* * 

• * 



Kundet Brahmans of Chamol- 
gaon Nanli are changing their sub- 
caste name and are calling them- 
selves Joshis. 

185 

Kukariyanna 

•• 

•• 



•• 

186 

Ruliyal 





• • 

187 

Kubra 


■ a 



• • 

183 

Kalanna 


• a 



• • 

189 

Rundtral 


■ • 



• • 

190 

Kurra .. 

•• 


.. 


Are Bhaldos. 

191 

Kathans 


• • 



• • 

192 

Kanswal 

•• 

• • 



• • 

193 

Kakrera 


• • 

. .. 


ASarola sub-caste. 

194 

Kandwal 

•• 

•• 



-- 

195 

Kabi . . 

•• 

1736 Sambat 

Kanauj 

IOtnyakubja .. 

Named after their occupation of com- 
posing kabila or poetry. 

196 

Kanswan 


•• 



• • 

197 

Kanoti 


• • 



• . 

193 

i 

I 

•• 

•• 



• a 

199 

Kandwal 


•• 


.. • 

• a 

200 

Kaluna 

•• 




• . 

201 

Kapranna 





a . 

202 

Kapcbanna 





a . 

203 

Kamatak 

* * 




A Dooprayagi sub-caste. 

204 

Katyan 






205 

Kaphani 

•• 

-♦ 




206 

Kat-ola,. 






207 

Kanthwanna 


• * 




203 

Kotiyal 

•• 

• • 



A Deoprayagi sub-caste. 

209 

Koniyal 

•• 

•• 




210 

Kokliynl 

•• 

• • 




211 

Kotnnla 


1725 Sambat 

Bengal 

Qaur 

Derives its name from I'ot'gnon. 

212 

Koltari 

• • 





213 

214 

Kota . . 

Koliyal 


•• 



• a 

• a 
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Li ?! of tub -castes of Brahmans found in Tchri-Gurhival Slate — (continued). 


S.Tint 

n’^ra- 

h^r. 

Sub-caslo. 

Batoof 

imraigrfltionto 

Tehri-Gorliwal. 

Place of 
emigration. 

Corresponding 
plains caste. 

Remarks. 

215 

-■n 

Kothiynri 


• • 

• . 


• « 

216 

Koyal . . 


•• 

■ * 


•• 

217 

Kotdwnri 


•• 

• • 


•• 

2IS 

Kala . . 


912 Snmbat 

Kali Kuinnun. . 

Gaur 

•• 

219 

Knlcfo . . 


• » 

•• 



223 

Kolwnnnn 


• • 

• • 


•> 

221 

Kilwnnna 


• • 

• • 


•• 

22? 

Kunriya 


•• 

• • 


. . 

223 

Kliochnrwnnnti 


-• 

■ * 


•• 

22-5 

Kotnya 


.. 

■ • 


•• 

225 

Khnndwal 


• . 




225 

IC'xliviil 


• . 



•• 

227 

fvhaudiiri 


9-15 Snmbflt 
or 757 Sam- 
hit. 

Birbhmn 

Gmir 

Their ancestor who first came to 
Gnrhwnl was Snmngdhnr Mnlioi h- 
war. Ho settled in Klmndura 
village of Chnndpur. Is ono of 
tho Saroln suh-enstes. 

223 

Ivha- ikhnli 


• • 



•• 

:?2 

Kim. hit 


• • 

• * 

•• 

•• 

230 

Khuliynl 


• ■ 

• * 

•• 

•• 

231 

Khitwnri 



* * 

•• 

•• 

"32 

IChukml 



• • 

•• 

•• 

23* 

fy'l.hw or 



• • 

* ’ 

An occupational soli. caste. It- is a 
M un‘h i mil) -caste which iii.es 
clerical work. 


fx".iri.. 



•• 

•• 

•• 

*,n 

nt 




•• 

•• 


IjA) .-rn 


1117 Kami. It 

Hirhluttn 

Aliya Gnnr .. 

Their ancestor Xnind 1 Ilia ntiliir fet- 
tled in Lakhorn village from 


which tin' nuli-canlo ilarivea ihi 
name. It it one of the Sarola 
Hiih-cn fl tc<i. Thorn in only on<> 
family of Snroln l^ihh' rn n( pre- 
flout in tho wlmlo of thirhivnl. All 
others nro Ganpnri I.nkhernr. 
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List of sub-castes of Brahmans found in Tehri-Garhwal State — (continued). 


Serial 

num- 

ber. 

Sub-castc. 

Dilo of immi- 
gration to 
Xehri-Garhwal. 

Place of 
emigration. 

Corresponding 
plains caste. 

Beraarlcs. 

249 

Maigwal 

* • 

. • 


-■ 

’ . . 

250 

Mais wanna 

• • 

• • 

• • 


8 * 

251 

Matiya.1 

• m 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

252 

Mnduwaima 




. . 


253 

Mandarwnl 


•• 

•• 

• - 

* 

254 

Mamcmin 

• • 

• • 

TTjjnin 

Gaur 

* .* - - 

255 

Haikoti 

• • 

0=3 

• • 

Gaur 

Derives its name from Haikoti, 

256 

Marwari 

• • 

• • 

• ■ 


* * * • • 

257 

Hal wanna 

• • 

. . 


. . 

‘ . , 

258 

Hadwanna 

•• 

• • 

.. 

• 

. . 

.259 

Handuwal 


m mu 

Dwnrhnt Kum- 

Gaur . 

Derives its name from Mahorgnon 
in which the first immigrant 





nun. 








settled. 

260 

Mayan 

• • 

.. 

• • 

. . 

, , 

261 

Hayal . . 

■ • 

• . 

• • 

. • 

! 

262 

Matlieni 

• • 

.. 

. . 

, . 


263 

Maharashtra 

• • 

•• 

• • 

• . 

A Dooprayagi sub-casto. 

264 

Mnsuniyn 

• • 

.. 


• • 

, m 

265 

Manjkhola 

* * 

.. 

• • 

• « 


266 

Mnnglyal 

• • 

• • 

•• 

# , 


267 

Maratha 


.. 




268 

Missar 

• • 

.. 

Kumnun 

Missar . . 


269 

Mijwal 

.. 

• • 


, , 


270 

Mindlirwanna 

. . 

• • 

** 



271 

Mithlwanria 


. • 


.. 


272 

Hothti 


. . 

.. 



273 

Hoital 


. a 




274 

Maliya 


•• 

•• 

• . 

A Deoprayagi sub-caste. 

275 

Haikoti 


1622 Sambat 

Knnauj 

Ivnnyakubjn : . 

Derives its nnmo from Haikoti vii- 
lage. 

276 

Nnuni . . 

- - 

• - 

, , 



277 

-Nnutiynl 


945 or 745 
Sambat. 

Dhar.mngnri, 

Gujarat. 

Gaur 

Tlio Nautiyals are said to have ac- 
companied Maharaja Kanakpal 
the founder of the present reigning 

dynasty m Sambat 745 (688 a.».) 

It is one of the Sorola sub-castes 


Nauriyal 

•• 

1600 Sambat 

• * 

Gaur 

Named after villago Nauri. 

279 

Nigarwanna 

.. 

• • 




280 

Nitiyol 

. • 

. • 

.. • 



281 

Nisrari. . 

. . 

. .. 




282 

Naithani 

•• 


Kanauj 

Kanynkubja 

(Naithana). 

Derives its name from Naithann. 

283 

Naipariyal 


. • 




284 

Nathal. . 

. • 

, , 




'285 

Nailwal 

, . 

, , 




286 

Nyul'a . . | 

■* 


•• 

•• 

• • • 
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List of sub-caslcs of Brahmans found in Tchri-Garhml Male— (continued). 


Sorial 

1 mm- 
bor. 

• Sub-cnsto. 

Date ot irami- 
.grntion to 
To ri-Qarliwnl 

Plnco of omi- 
grntion. 

Corresponding 
plains canto. 

Remarks. 

287 

Nugwnl 

• • 

• * 

* , , 

m # 

. 288 

Nnuniyol 

• • 

• • 

a a 

A Saroln sub-oasto. 

289 

Nulyal 

• • 

a a 

a • 

• • 

290 

Nanwal 

■ • 

• a 

• a 

a . 

291 

Nakoti. . 

■ • 

• • 

• • 

a a 

292 

Nakliuli 

• • 

a a 

a • 

a a 

293 

Nawani . . 

980 or 780 
Sambat. 

Gujarat 

Sftti 

Dorivos its nnmo from Nawnn village. 

294 

Ontari 

p • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

295 

Phondani - 

• a 

.. 

’ a . 

.. 

296 

Plinrnsi 

1791 Sambat 

Dakhan . . 

Drabir 

Derives its nnmo from Phorasu 
villngo. 

297 

Phaigulya . . 

•• 

a a 


Dorivos its nnmo from Phaigul 
Patti. 

298 

Pantliari 

1600 Sambat 

Jalandhar . . 

Suras vpat . . 

Dorivos its nnmo from Panthar- 
gaon. 

299 

Phulasi 

.. 

a a 

a • 

a a 

300 

Phulara 

-- 

.. 

a a 

a a 

301 

Painyuli . . 

1207 Sambat 

Dakhan . . 

Gnur 

Thoir ancestor Brahmnnatli settled,, 
in Panyal Rnmoli. 

302 

Pantli . . 

• • 

a a 

• . 

A Kumaun sub-caste. 

303 

Pandola 

•» 

a a 

.. 

a a 

304 

Panyali 

-- 

-- 

-- 

a • 

305 

Panai .. 

• ■ 



•• 

306 

Palyag 



a a 

• * 

307 

Padyal 


.. 

• • 

a • 

308 

Palyal 

•• 

• • 


a a 

309 

Patolya 

-• 

• • 


a • 

310 

Panoh-Drabir 

•• 


• a 

• • 

311 

Pandwal 



a • 

-a 

312 

Petwal 

•• 

• - 

• a 

.. 

313 

Patwal 




Patwals say thnt they were first 
ICam oils and were the cooks of 
Nakoti Rajputs. They were 
later on called Patwals by their 
settling in Pata village. 

314 

Pande . . 

•• 

Ivumaun 

* • 


315 

Padha 

• • 

• • 

• a 


316 

Pujara 

1782 Sambat 

Dakhan 

Bbat 

A sub-caste of Sarolas. Woroptijaria 
(priests) of Chandrabadani. 

317 

Purbal 

- • 

. . 

a • 


318 

Pudora 

a a 

. . 

. . 


319 

Purbiya* 

• - 

• « 



320 

Purohit 

1813 Sambat 

Jammu 

Khajiri 

Derived its name from pwrohiti 
(priesthood). Is a sub-cnsto 
among Dooprayagi Pandas. 

321 

Pokhariyal 

1678 Sambat 

Bilhit 

Bilwal 

Their ancestor Gurusen settled in 
Pokhari village. 


* Purbiyas aro immigrants from tho pttrab or eastern aide o£ arhwal, i,e., from Kumaun. It lias como to b? 
regarded os a sub-caste m certain cases, 
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IAsl of sub -ca*l cs of Brahmans found in Tchri-Oarhonl State -(continued). 


1 

Scrinl 

Sllb-caste. 


Date of iinmi- 

Pin. oof emi- 

Com* ipomling 

Remarks. 

num. ! 
brr. i 

1 

g rat ion to 
Vhri-Gnrhwnl. 

grnt'xm. 

plaint caste. 

322 

Rnturi 

•• 

930 Samb.it or 
7S0 Satnbat, 

Gnur Drab 

Atlyn Gaur . . 

The founder Sutynnnnd nettled in 
villngo Rntum in Gliandpur. It 
is one of tho Satoltv sub.caelrs. 

323 

Raaakoti 

•• 


•• 

• * 

# * 

324 

Rangoli 


•• 

•• 


a a 

325 

Rnoogi 


•• 


** 

a a 

326 

Roithwnl 

•• 


•• 

« 

a a 

327 

Raithlyal 

** 


• * 

*• 

a • 

323 

Rnibhnni 

• • 

•• 


• * 

a a 

323 

Raidsrnnnft * 


•• 

•• 

•• 

a a 

330 

Rundoli 

• * 

•• 


•• 

a a 

331 

Rcr.tlwal 


■■ 


•• 

a a 

332 

Rival .. 

• • 

•• 


•• 

a a 

333 

Regnlvn 


•• 


•• 

a a 

334 

Raibhat 




•• 

a a 

335 

Rai 



•• 

•* 

a a 

335 

Ramwamm 


• • 

• • 

•• 

a a 

337 

Saklani 


17CO Ritnb.it 

On dh 

Kanyaltubja . , 

Thcsr nn««-tor Nngdnv settl'd in 



Sikl.wn. from which the sub- 
east** derives its name. 






Sador .. 

• * 

• t 

• • 

a » 

* a 

33? 

Ssrula 

• • 

*-• 

• • 

* • 

# • 

340 

S«R»d . . 

• • 

• • 

a • 

• a 

0 • 

341 

SsHopi. • 

*• 

• • 

• a 

0 • 

• • 

342 

R.trrrt 

• • 

• » 

• a 

0 • 

* • 

343 

Salani* 


*• 

•• 

• a 

• a 

344 

Sajra . . 


• a 

• ■ 

a • 

a • 

345 

Sayul .. 

*• 

* * 

• a 

•• 

a a 

346 

Eanhal 

• * 

• • 

• • 


a a 

347 

Snwnl . . 

• • 

• • 

.. 

• • 

a a 

343 

S obeli 


a a 

• • 

• • 

a a 

343 

Samara t 

• • 

• a 

•a 

• » 

a a 

350 

Sotynn 

•- 

• ■ 

• . 

•• 

a a 

351 

Somwnl 


530 Sambat e 

r Birblmtn 

Ady.t Gnur . . 

Their first ancestor Prnvnknrsctlled 




7S0 S '.mbat 


in Somogaon which gives the sub. 
carte its name. It is a Sarnia 
sub-caste. 


352 

Semri .. 

*• 

• • 

• a 


• a 

353 

Sechyara 

•• 

•• 

« a 

a- 

a a 

354 

•Semolti 

. . 

555 Sambat o 

r Birblium (Bengal 

Gaur 

The first immigrant settled in vil- 




<c5 Samba 



lire Semelta. It is a Sarnia 
sub-caste. 


* As a mi “ct of fact it is not a sub-castc bat a common narao given to oil those who belong to Gangs Solan or 
Salsa pargnnas in British Garhwal. It appears that seme people of Solan who had migrated n r ,d settled ir. 
••031“ vEares of the State were called by other villagers Salon i*. Their dercendants wore also called Salon is and after 
■m:5;rei»th»:rd«scmdsr.t* forget their real subeaste. Thus the word Salani came into use in place oj th“ real mb- 
caste name. 

tSimsri is o v.Uig? i a British Gsrhwol and U peopled by th« Ka’as. The first immigrant from Sumari who 
esmo *-.d sealed tn th« State was coiled a S-rntra, and so nil his dveendwts. Thsr have now become n separate snb- 
easte. * r 
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List of sub -ca-stes of Brahmans found in Tehri-Garhwal Slate — (concluded), 


Serial 

nnm- 

bar. 

Sub-caste. 

Date of 
immigration to 
Tehri-Garh-sml 

Place of 
emigration. 

Corresponding 
plains caste. 

Remarks. 

355 

Sendai 


a • 

• « 

• . 

. . 

: 355 

Silwal . . 

• . 

• • 


• a 

• • 

357 

Sin 

• • 



• • 

•• 

353 

Singuvranna 

.. 

•• 

• • 


• • 

359 

Siliyal . . 

. • 

• • 

• • 

-- 

■ ■ 

360 

Siltval * 

• • 

• • 

•• 

• • 

• • 

361 

Siyat . . 

• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 

362 

Sirswal 

• • 

• • 

• • 

•- 


363 

Siriyal 

• • 

• • 

• • 

•• 

•* 

364 

Swiliyal 

. . 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

365 

Saundiynl 

• a 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

365 

Saundiral 

a • 

• • 


•• 


367 

Saunthvial 


•• 


• • 


363 

Siloro .. 

a a 

•• 


•• 

” 

359 

Soniynl 

a • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

370 

Todaryn 

a a 

a a 

a • 


A Dooprnyngi sub-caste. Also a 
sub-custo among Deopraynpi 
Pandas. 

371 

Tiwnri 

.. 

a a 

a a 

•• 

•• 

372 

Tithwan 

a a 

<• 


•• 

a a 

373 

Tithal , . 

a a 

a a 

• a 

•• 

a a 

374 

Taw-anna 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

375 

Torati . . 

a a 

• a 


a a 

•• 

375 

Teslynl 

a • 

** 


a a 

a a 

377 

TaiUss 

•• 


a a 

•• 

a a 

373 

Toriva 

- • 

•• 

• • 

•• 

•• 



*• 

530 8-»mbai or 
7£0 Sniabat. 

CJaur Dish . . 

Adyn CJuur . . 

The first immigrant Jayachnnd 
settled in Tliapli village in Cliftnd- 
pur. It is a Saroln sub-ccste. 

2: k > 

Tbalv.- 

a • 

a a 

a a 

• * 

a a 

>A 

I'JO. 5i 

a • 

a a 

a a 

• • 

a a 


l 

« a 

531 Sarab'stor 
731 Sarabat. 

Maithila . . 

JInitbil 

Their first ancestors to immigrate 
to Gnrhv/nl aroeaid to have been 
JnjTJchond and Bijoyachnnd 
■who settled in Uonigaon. 

V 5 

Tj-vvlTiya 

• • 

- • 

• * 

•• 

** 

i'4 

triris.. 

• • 

-• 

-• 



. ■ r 

I'rl -ri 

. . 


*• 

• • 

’ •• 


r.yi! .. 

•• 


" 

•* 

•• 


r . »•, 

•• 

•• ! 

1 

• * 

\ 

•• 

•• 







CASTE IN THE KUMAUN DIVISION AND TEHRI-GARHWAL STATE. 




List of sub-castes of Rajputs found, in the Tehri-Garhwal State. 


Serial 

num- 

ber. 

Sub-caste. 

Date of 
immigration. 

Place of origin. 

Previous sub- 
caste. 

Remarks. 



(a) Higher orders. 


1 

Astral . . 

945 Sambat 

Delhi 

Nagbanshi . . 

Camo with Raja Kanakpal. .* 

2 

Butola 

800 Sambat 

Delhi 

Tantrar 

Buta Singh is said to have been the 






first progenitor trho came here. 

3 

Bagri or Bnguri . . 

1417 Sambat 

Mayepur 


Aro knotrn to have come from 


1519 Sambat 



Bagar. 

4 

Bagdtval Bist. 

Sarmor 

. • 

Derive their Bub' caste name from 






Bagodi village. 

5 

Bachhwnn Bist . . 

•• 

* • 

• • 

*• 

6 

Bangari Ratrat .. 

1662 Sambat 

Bangor 

•• 

Are known to bo Kaityuras. 

7 

Barttra] 

945 Sambat 

Ujjain 

Pantror 

Aro knotrn to have come trith 






Raja Kanakpal. They derive 

8 

Bartrani Ratrat . . 

1479 Sambat 

Mnsigarh 

Tantrar 

their nemo from JBarot village. 

■ • 

. 9 

Baidoga 

•• 

• • 

.. 

• • 

10 

Bendtral 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

11 

Chateau 

• • 

Moinpuri 

Chauhan 

• • 

12 

Chand 

1613 Sambat 

Kumaun 


Descendants of tho family of the 

13 

Chomola Bist 

1443 Sambat 

Ujjain 

Pantrar . . 

Rajas of Kumaun. 

Derive thoir name from Chomoli. 

14 

Chintola Xegi 

-- 

.. 

• • 

• • 

15 

Dikola Ratrat 

415 Sambat 

Mahirostrn . . 

Maratha 

Xamod after tho village of Dikoli. 

16 

Dhamada . . 

• • 

• • 

• . 

Tracing their descent from nn nlrf 

17 

Dangal Ratrat 

•• 

Kumaun 

Suryabanslii .. 

chief of Gnrhtral. 

Katyura dynasty of Kumaun. Took 

18 

Ghandiyali Ratrat. . 

.. 

• . 


tnoir name from Dang Gaon. 

19 

Gurdura (Gusain) . . 

• • 

Delhi 

Pantrar 

• • 

20 ' 

GagwariXegi 

1476 Sambat 

JIathura 

. , 

Named after Gngwari viiJage. 

21 

Gorla Ratrat 

817 Sambat 

Gujarat 

Pantrar 

Derive their name from Gurar Gao n . 

22 

JardhariXegi 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Known after the village Jardhar- 
gaon. 

23 

Jayara Ratrat 


Delhi 

•• 

Ja >' nr e nrh - ono 
of the fifty-two garhs or forts of 

24 

Jawari Ratrat 

•• 

* ' 

■ • 

Garhwal. 

Named after village Jatrari. 

25 

Jastoxa Gosain 

• • 

, . 


26 

JamtralNegl 

•• 

Jammu 

Miyan 

Are known to have come from 

27 

Jetha Ratrat 

■ • 



Jammu, Kashmir. 

28 

Kathait 


Kangra 

Nagbanshi 


29 

.KapholaBist 


• • 

Tantrar 


30 

Kandari Gusain .. 

•• 

Delhi 

Pantrar 

CI Janmejaya? desconc * ed * rom Raja 

31 

Kandiyal Ratrat .. 




32 

Kalura 



" 

Named after Kandi village. 

33 

Karhtral Ratrat . . 




• * 

34 

Kuntrar 




• • 

- 

- 


• 


The younger brother of a Roia is 
called Ktmtcar. Some 

deseeded 
have tak ®a their 

St"-* *■"> B«i. 

74 " : ~ — 
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CASTE IN THE KTJMAUN DIVISION AND TEHRI-GAUHWAIi STATE. 


List of sub-castes of Rajputs found in the Tehri-Oarhwal State (continued). 


(b) Other Rajputs, 


1. Ataliya. . 

2. AgoW(Tujan). 

3. Agar. 

4. Atlinn. 

5. Agariyal. 

6. Adwnnsi. 

7. Andnrpi, 

8. Agri. 

9- Asyat. 

10. Adari. 

11. Alnm. 

12. Adakari. 

13. Akhandi. 

14. AUatiyal. 

15- Ajwon. 

16. Amban. 

17. Andapi. 

18. Alum. 

19. Airnrl. 

20. Aidwnl. 

21. Aurnt. 

22. Augi. 

23. Aumni. 

24. Budntin. 

25. Badhabari. 

26. Burduna. 

27. Burnnn. 

2S. Buratn. 

29. Butom. 

30. Banin. 

31. Bagata. 

32. Bagit. 

33. Bvarivat. 

34. Bist. * 

35. Bijpuri. 

36. Birrasli. 

37. Birannn. 

33. Biaan. 

39. Bisrwvl. 

40. Birsanm. 

41. Birwan. 

42. Bimnnnn. 

43- Bildivani. 

44. Bikoli. 

45. Bisni. 

46. Bildwal. 

47. Bilora. 

43. Biolihau. 

49. Bindwal. 

50. Biilwanna.* 

51. Bidwnl. 

52. BiswnL 

53. Bacyal. 

54. Bawani. 

55. Bagwani. 

56. Bamautiynl. 

57. Bajiyal. 

58. Bariyal. 

59. Banivani. 

60. Bnndarwtnnn, 

61. Band. 

62. Barwal. 

63- Baktra. 

64. Bonknyari. 

65. Baluwal. 

66. Balsir. 

67. Bariyari. 

63. Badyaula, 

69. Bngauri. 

70. Baswanna. 

71. Baraawnl. 

72. Baraarya. 

73. Bajnri. 

74. Bachhola. 

75. Badiyal. 

76. Bakarwari. 

77. Bnyannn. 

78. Bagnriynl. 

79. Basiyal. 


80. Bansaula, 

81. Batanli. 

82. Baunsara. 

83. Baudaga; 

84. Baural. 

85. Baunna. 

86. Bnuthiyal. 

87. Baunsiyal. 

88. Bairagi.t 

89. Baitola. 

90. Biswanna. 

91. Bodwal. 

92. Bolwnl. 

93. Bedwanna. 

94. Bodganin. 

95. Bonura. 

96. Bolanna. 

97. Bondruyal. 
93. Bayadn. 

99 . Baganni. 

100. Banali. 

101. Bangatbi. 

102. Bankwanna. 

103. Basoli. 

104. Bangwnnnn. 
105- Boswal. 

105. Bakrari. 

107. Bawani. 

103. Bawnnnn. 

109. Bagai. 

1 10. Bartnnna. 

HI. Bngduwnl. 
M2. Basanwnl. 
i 13. Bagnuriyn. 

1 14. Bagaali. 

i 15- Bangawal. 

116. Bncaimi. 

117. Ba'lru wanna. 

118. Balara. 

119. BaJIn. 

120. Bngrari. 

121. Bniwnl. 

122- Bnnvannn. 
123. Balaniyn. 

124- Bnslyal. 

125. Bawivatn. 

126. Bnncburiyn. 
127- Baguda. 

123. Basani. 

129. Bandnni. 

130. Blmndari. 

131. Bhandanval. 

132. Bbarpuri. 

133. Bhnrknuti. 

134. Bliorwnl. 

135. Blinranwnnnn, 

136. Bhakarn. 

137. Bhnmuti. 

133. Bbarotiyn. 

139. BUaliaro, 

140. Bharati. 

141. Bhntniynnna. 

142. Bhnklanna. 

143. Bhagwnnna. 

, 144. Bhndoi. 

145. Bhairi. 

146. Bbnniyari. 

147. Bliajuro. 

148. Bhntari.va. 

149. Bhadnula. 

150. Bhalnngwal. 

151. Bharturi. 

152. Bhntiwn. 

153. Bhntkoti. 

154. Bhndanna. 

155. Bhonduro 

156. Bholanna. 

157. Bhorunta. 

158. Bhotiyal. 


159. Bbalda.t 

160. Bhaitanli. 

161. Bhilln. 

162. Bhilgiyal. 

163. Bhilaurn. 

164. Bhidaula. 

165. Bhimwnnnn. 

166. Bhaugiynt. § 

167. Bhautla. 

16S. Bhautiyannn. 

169. Bhangwnl. 

170. Bhnjnnm. 

171. BUuknyal. 

172. Bliuknndri. 

173. Bbadola. 

174. Bhaurcra. 

175. Bhartuwanna. 

176. Bhatkanti. 

177. Bhatfc. 

178. Bhadnyal. 

179. Bhagdyum. 

180. Bhaunal. 

181. Bhadwannn. 

182. Bhandwanna. 

183. Bhadura 

184. Charmara. 

185. Chapaula. 

186. Charmanna. 

187. Chnkauni. 

188. " CHamynl. 

189. Chakrivaln. 

190. Chantbiyal. 

191. Cbangranna. 

192. Charvannn. 
193- Cliandcla. 

194. Cliawat. 

195. Clmluhi. 

196. Clmkmauli. 

197. Chaparwnnnn. 

198. Cbapamng. 

199. Clmkripari. 

200. Chnngauti. 

20 1 . Clmundariyn . 

202. Chaudhari'. 

203. Chauriyal. 

204. Chntikha. 

205. Chaudiyata. 

206. Chnitwannn. 

207. Cboriynnna. 

208. Cbiriswnl. 

209. Cbilwnnna. 

210. Chiraludn. 

211. Chinynm. 

212. Chitwanna. 

213. Cliilnugi. 

214. Cliindynri. 

215. Cbakn’r. 

216. Chnndpuri. 

217. Clmlanga. 

218. Cliulnndyn. 

219. Ciiuhiyai. 

220. Chumri. 

221. CImupral. 

222. Dliedwal. 

223. Dliodi. 

224. Dbungniyal. 

225. Dhungat. 

226. Dhaundiynti. 

227. Dlmundiyar. 

228. Dhaundya. 

229. Dbnukyanna. 

230. DUikl wanna. 

231. Dholora. 

232. Dhnknufi. 

233. Dhndiyal. 

234. Dlmnddiyal. 

235. Dnnkautn. 

236. Dalpanna. 

237. Darn!. 


238. Dandola. 

239. Dabarwal. 

240. Dawnnnn. 

241. Dansanni. 

242. Dawnri. 

243. Dumangn. 

244. Dumnkn. 

245. Dudliannn. 

246. Daui. 

247. Dnsiynto. 

248- Dannuln. 

249. Dausari. 

250. Danari. 

251. Dnmbannn. 

252. Dalai. 

253. Dal Wal. 

254. Dnlura. 

255- Dharwnnnn. 

256. Dlinnai. 

257. Dnmmanna. 
258- Dhorti. 

259. Dharwal. 

260. Dbanauln. 

261. Dhansanna. 

262. Dhanpuri. 

263. Dhiman. 

264. Dliikiyala. 

265. Dliauriynta. 

266. Dhmiriya). 

267. Dhaundiynl. 
263. Dlmtipn. 

269. Dhitsad. 

270. Dlinyarn. 

271. Dliansnri. 

272. Dhanariyn. 

273. Dbarkanti. 

274. Dhngura. 

275. Dngdmi. 

276. Dasri. 

277. Dadurn. 

278. Dugariynl. 

279. Dugndiynl. 

280. Dukniynl. 

231. Dugraannn. 

282. Dankbwnnnn. 

283. Dobriyal. 

234. Dadwnl. 

285. Dandiyn. 

286. Dandauln. 

287. Dabalwannn. 
238. Dabauin. 

289. Dnngndwnnnft. 

290. Dabarwnl. 

291. Danganln. 

29 2. Ditwanna. 

293. Dignuni. 

294. Dotiyal. 

295. Domlynl. 

296. Gunsnula. 

297. Gudwnnnn. 

298. Gutri. 

299. Gudnnna. 

300. Ganyal. 

301. Gulyal. 

302. Gnlpanna. 

303. Guraurn. 

304. Guniwal, 

305. Gudiynl. 

306. Gatwal. 

307. Gnroi. 

308. Gumol. 

309. Gunsunthi. 

310. Gudnriyo. 

31 1. Garwnnnn. 
312* Gnwani. 

313. Gndsnrn. 

314. Gnngai. 

315. Gnngari. " 

316. Garnkautf. 


* Also n Brahman sub-caste, Sarola and Gangori, 
t Also a sub-costs of Brahman- 
1 Also a Brahman and Khas-Braliman sub-caste. 
5 Also a Brahman sub-casto. 


II Gangariis not a sub-caste, but a common term applied by men of colder regions to those of n armer 
placc3 ’ whoro mea of wnrmor P ,aoes a i g rotwl <>nd sottlod in colder villages, the name became their sub-cnete 
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List of sub-castcs of Itajpuls found in the Tdm-Chrhtmd Slate -(concluded). 

( 6 ) Oilier Rajputs — (concluded). 


655. 

655. 

657. 

653. 

659. 

670. 

671. 

672. 

673. 

674. 

675. 

676. 

677. 
67S. 
679. 

630. 

631. 

632. 
653] 
63 1. 
6S5. 
635. 
637. 

633. 
653. 
&V. 
6'M. 

632. 
C33. 
631. 
6?5. 
635. 
637. 
693. 

633. 
703- 
70t- 

702. 
733. 
704. 
703- 
705- 
707. 

703. 
703. 

710. 

711. 

712. 
713- 
714. 


Mftnpin. 

Manvnl. 

Mrttlfimr. 

Mtt'Uiya. 

Mawnl. 

Mitjkliivuli. 

Mntltvart. 

Mnwwari. 

Mnnsii. 

Jtnrnri. 

Mathsatmra. 

Munvari. 

Nii.iariyu, 

Xnpvnl.* 

Xit-ynm. 

Nntp.ori. 

Nn’crhtt'vnl. 

Xinvara. 

Nnriyat. 

Naval. 

Nakr.uintl. 

Nakurchi. 

N.tkltr.m. 

Nnctrkiiti. 

Ni ltw.il. 
Xni«r». 

N a '.lunt. 
N.itri. 

Nnik. 

Nivitii 
N titlnui. 
Naimt-i. 
Nnttsrat. 
Nniilvatn. 
N.m'.ivrtl. 
N.vj linnv.il. 
N invar). 
Niw.vl. 

Nival. 

Ntrakoli. 

Nij.tU. 

Niv.ii. 

Nath. 

N avals. 
N«U1. 

O/rn. 

Opitt. 

Paryal. 

Parnti. 

I’.lW.lTl'Al. 

Pawki. 


733. 

739. 

740. 

741. 

742. 

743. 

744. 

745. 
745. 
747. 
743. 
743. 

750. 

751. 

752. 

753. 

754. 

755. 
755. 
757. 

1 5&* 
759. 
763. 

761. 

762. 

763. 
761. 
765. 
765. 
767. 
763. 
753. 

770. 

771. 

772. 

773. 
774- 

775. 

776. 

777. 
77c. 
779. 
7.33. 
731. 
7o2. 
733. 
73-1. 
7 43. 

1C J. 

737. 


Pauni. 

Panjiynl. 

Patira. 

Pajyari. 

1’iitcla. 

I’urliyi). 

I’nrhy.il. 

Puma. 

Puri. 

Pitjnri. 

Punwari. 

ParAU'la. 

Pursy.apy.i. 

Piintvurt. 

Pin^wnl. 

Pin.Mliv.iii. 

Pan. 

P.x >as». 
Paliari. 

Pal ••:.). 

Vatin. 

Pa-s-tri. 

Plnysvan. 

Pliirivnta. 

pin! tit. 

Vitan' ft. 

Pinr'u!,i. 

Ihmlmah. 

I’ii'tltit. 
I'itUiiar.t, 
Vii*;' ft'*, at). 

rit'lal. 

Pit—ltval. 

Pit •■i'!t:t'. 

it t.: trsv.ll, 
Katv.in. 
ft tut itmt. 
P.uumI. 
Uajf- 

Ha;w»n. 

nat.tt.it. 

Itivata. 
I’.aw.itt. 
n>r:vA.‘it|. 
Uar: !•.*.•..!. 


716. 

Part 1 .! s. 

7£9. 

717. 

P.iliri. 

7?3. 

713- 

P.i’.-t.s. 

7?t. 

71?. 

Pat.Mfi. 

7 ?2. 

720. 

P trl'.-i's'n. 

753. 

721. 

Pa’li irni. 

7?5. 

722. 

Pa Uriyal. 

753. 

723- 

Part lijv.r. 

7?2. 

724. 

Ptnivaru. 

'??. 

725. 

Pal.it. 

7? 3. 

7~i- 

P.i^'.vaL 

7??. 

727. 

Patntval. 

&:o. 

723. 

Par;’.-. 

£01. 

72?. 

P.*..-ar. 

£52. 

730. 

P.v.t hrvral. 

603. 

731. 

Paiapal. 

£04. 


733. 

734- 

735. 

735. 

737. 


Pam's 
Pan-hwtvna. 
PoWsiriyaJ. 
Pakhlua. 
Partwalyu. 
Paji. 


£05. 

60S. 

£07. 

£33. 

£03. 

£ 10 . 


Kan !.tu". 
Kvi.-.val. 

U-.t.rt’i. 

I’.-.!'., alt. 
lUttiival. 

Ho ::•-)! i. 
Karat!. t»t. 

V. a :*!. -it. 
V.a’ih '.!. 
Kn-jlya. 
r.attut a. 

‘JtV. 

K 

Ui*tt\. 

v.-.t. ' 

Uathifal. 

K.ff.y.t. 

KvCn.fi. 

Kanthi. 

K.J'ht.-.ip 

K*.iy.*.t.i. 

U'*n lnv-l. 

It- .it -It. 
Ki::h*.-;ti:. 
Itin'c jbI i. 

U tint!; tuy.il. 
Sirittv.-.n. 

St lirri. 


811. 

812. 

813. 

814. 

815. 

816. 

817. 

818. 

819. 

820. 
821. 
822. 

823. 

824. 

825. 
825. 
£27. 
825. 
S29. 

830. 

831. 
S32. 
633. 
£34. 
£35. 
8s6. 
637. 
£;3. 
5 39. 
640. 
ill. 
-:; 2 . 
r.i3. 
84 !. 
8 11 *. 
£'•6. 
8 17. 
ft'. 
8 :*. 
V 0. 
Hi. 
H?. 
85,i. 
851. 
855. 
y/ , 

yri. 

8.5?. 
8 'O. 
8/51. 
£- 2 . 
8'3. 


9. 

T**’l 

C.I J. 

o? t. 
c?l 

v//* 

£75. 

ci 6. 

877. 

878. 

879. 
£30. 
£31. 
£32. 
£53. 


Sarltnri. _ 

S trkaitiliyitl. 
8' v.v.llt. 
Kijtwau.. 
Snnraalii. 
S'tUlmii. 

S trial!. 
Knn'ui. 

Sank sriynl. 

fjantri. 

Karoyttl. 

Satoiii. 

Strn'val. 

6nl"vi. 

Kakwal. 

fSaraiTtran. 

SaUK'lt. 

Sminr.t 

fltutal. 

Siiirtklinni. 

Sup" an. 

Snkvnii. 

Su-.ll>ynt. 

Sttjry*. 

Sitvti], 

ritiitfii. 

Suntan. 

Sural. 

Siiv..tk<iSi. 

Suptliya, 

S !).**! **1* 

! ; tn> .>]• 
Siit-9." an. 
Sir U"!i. 

Stuj an. 

8l!l.’tl. 

SlttV .51. 

Sir-T.t. 

Suywal. 

Strttvtitl. 

Sun-.. an. 

Sty..l. 

.•'VIk.iii. 

{■.SllJl'lluK 

.‘‘‘.JUfifiVll, 

Jvtn-'lh’in. 

S *n:t. 

I' i. 

S'r.'.I. 

S’llV 111, 
i** *■*!!}'.* {*.J, 

l\. 

S;..-.s.tl:t. 

i. 

i.-i.thi. 

S •>. li. 

S *.r.'y..t. 
Satavau. 

8 llil-XValt. 

Satnari. 

S vail. 

S.antnn. 

Samartfan. 

Sav.Ttnri. 

Satpaln. 


8-84 

8 . 85 . 

8 .°. 4 . 

887. 

8 . 83 . 

8 C? >. 

09(. 

89 ?. 

895. 

8 - 9 . 5 . 

895. 
8 . 94 . 
897 . 
8 . 9 = . 
8 . 99 . 

900. 

901. 
9*09. 
903. 
905. 
905. 
994 . 
907. 

I>arj. 

919 . 

911 . 

9 !?. 

9 ! 5 .‘ 

91-5. 

9(5, 

916. 
9t7. 
910 . 

9 ( 9 . 

9a*J 

fi?i! 

55?, 
<•, 95 . 
C'' • 

n ? r \ 
o-i ?! 

r O‘ i . 

«s“\ 

0*3. 

0’4. 

C*A. 

c*'?. 

C-* 

c.*0 4 

f* •‘S 

9 - 5 . 5 . 

r-i5. 

r*r. 

917 . 

0.5 =. 
9 - 5 ?'. 
0*6. 
53l! 
?57. 

C-—: 


Snrtorrt. 

Sntiiiynl. 

Sinvnl. 

Silyatiri. 

Tmu-rn. 

Tulwlii. 

Tonynri, 

Tnnvnla. 

Tiipitn.: 

Tn^iln.J 

Tnhtnra. 

Titmhiir. 

Tivwnr, 

Tmn*‘r. 

Tnnvnm. 

Tnnvnn. 

Ttltvnl. 

Tirthwnl, 

Tiltvnn. 

Timltvn 1 . 

Tif.var. 

TtJD.'Ttl. 

Tmir. 

Trttn, 

Tnrnisiyn!. 

Tntfrit. 
Tifl'-ttnn. 
Tat an. 
Tmaiaiiyn, 

Tarvli. 

•10-tli. 

Talnarn. 

T.tl'r.tyn. 

Tarts’in. 

Tti'trwnn. 

Tit. ji-l. 

TikiiJ. 

Ti'ltvnl. 

Thai'!!. 

Tlnitann. 

Tinnymi. 

Titaltira. 

Tiftparan. 

Tlf'«. -at. 

Tif-kvnt.t. 

Tinp't. 

Tlnl.tir. 

Tl> ’s' *ra. 

1 *J'l.«\rali. 
IM't rival* 
rjnl.' 
101 . 1 'i. 

IMati. 

t'mrtnyn. 

rjr*m. 

Vinyti. 

1‘jlMIt. 

iijimfl.nrst. 

Vylusiuli. 

Clnriyatn. 

rif.tjTjut'a. 

('liiit.ti. 

riintwnii. 

Hv nt-ina. 

fit ml:',’. 

ri.-.rr. 

n-.-*-. 

("• 


* Nai. 737 ».i4 S02 — fi> “ th " is p.-aactintsl hnrd nn.l the otlnr Foft. 
f Sansrs hsrj asiuaal ravty hi^lt cstu* It-ijpu*. rsim- 1 . Swto Sunars 
thitU’k. * B'i's tls-vil ■omJc.iU shs m4.-t.t Av.t.V, trliil* as a in itt'*r of Its: 
JN«. eJ2aiidS33— inoas “ l” ij liar J, na'l ia tlw other **t ” is Mil. 


c.-.H tlv 

v .. 
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Their 

rt'jmbcr? and 
habitat. 


■ CHAPTER Xn. — RACE, TRIBE OR CASTE. 

APPENDIX D.‘ 

Monographs on certain castes and tribes. 

(1) Bhoksas. 

(Based on a noto by Mr. J. M. Charles, b.a. li,.b., Deputy Collector.) 

1. The Bhoksas are much akin to the Tharus and are found dovetailed between the 
latter tribe in the tarai and bhabar, from the Naim Tal-Pilibhit district border oxtending 


westwards across the north of Bijnor district and the south of Garhwal to tho Ganges. 
Their numbers as returned at the present census are — 


j Numbor enumerated in 1931. 


DlSHlCb. i 

*! 

1 

1 

: 

j Persons. 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

Bijnor 

304 

158 

146 

Xaini Tal . . 

6,683 

3,554 

3,129 

Garhwal 

631 

348 

283 

Provincial Total 

7,618 

4,060 

3,558 



Blioksa population. 

District. 




1931- 

1921. 

Bijnor . . 

304 

1.177 

Garhwal 

631 

7 


Th ey were all returned as Brahmanic Hindus. From serial no. 9 of Imperial Tablo 
XVJTI it will be seen that they have boon separately tabulated at over v census sinco 18S1 
when they numbered 5.664. The tribo has thus increased by 34 ’5 per cont. in 60 yearn. 
This may be compared with the incroaso of 34 ‘8 per cont. among tho Tharus of Naim Tal 
district during the last 40 years. 

The figure of TSOI (1.20S) seems incorrect (oven if wo add in tho 699 Mahra Bhoksas 

not included in Imporial Tablo XVIII), and 
tho returns of Bhoksas from districts Ityzabad 
and Sultanpur and Bonarcs Stato in 1021 seem 
open to question. Tho variations in the figures 
of Bijnor and Garhwal botween 1921 and 1931 
shown in tho margin may be duo to migration 
across the Bijnor-Garhwal bordor on which thoy 
live. Tho Naini Tal Bhoksas show an incroaso 
of 6-3 percent, sinco 1921, which is Blightly 
moro than tho averago increase among Hindus 
in the decade (5*7 per cent.). Thoy have recorded an increase at ovory census. 

Tho few Dchra Dun Bhoksas found until 1911 havo sinco migrated or have rotumed 
themselves under some other casto name. 

2. A full account of the Bhoksas was given by Crooko on pages 65-01 of his “ Tribes 
and Casti ‘1 of tho North-lVcstem Provinces and Oudli.” Tho following paragraphs aro 
devoted to any fresh information that has been collected and any changes that have 
occurred in the last 30 or 35 years. 

3. No explanation is forthcoming as to tho origin of tho namo Blioksa and tho 
p:**— nt-day representatives have no suggestions to ofFer. 

In Naini Tal district they claim to bo Bajputs and givo tho sa mo account of their 
origin as w;u related by Sir II. M. Elliot in his Supplemental Glossary.* 

Like th*' Thant; tho Bhoksas cannot givo the period of their migration. They know 
only thi* much that they have l»ecri in this part of the conntry at least for tho lost 1,200 
or 1 , U<0 years. Their settlement in the tarai must ho of ancient dato as tho word Blioksa 
i-.rqv.-.r-. in th" Ain-i-Aldsiri. 

t. Of the fifteen exogamons septs (qolras) mentioned by Sir II. M. Elliot all save the 
r>.t,*.*7»yx, I’padhya and Chauhan aro still recognized in Naini Tal district. 

In N’.iui Tal di-tri'd there an* three stages in marriage among tho Bhoksas. 
ft} Jfarr.i — After rorw port of understanding has been brought about 


1- t n. the two firnil'o.- by means of intermediaries, tho parents of the girl 
tlo-rr <■ rj l th- Ilia with r. Brahman and a Nai. In this ceremony lie. L 
pi*—.- of habit (turmeric), ‘a twig of dab grab's and one piece of charcoal 
it to tii'- Itov's hou-e through the Brahrnan and Nai, Tho rupee 


ar«~ 

•r-* i 


, g-yid {art an", habit is to reprev-nt good health, the dub is to 

..... ,p,. r ;ty a nd long life ; th*; charcoal is to remind them of death 

or, 1 to jtr.nr« -*: utK.n th-e.u th" u -* e dtv of leading a good life, keeping the 


fit, Ct II. f.«*r 55. J 1. 
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MONOGRAPHS ON CERTAIN CASTES AND TRIBES. 

( 2 ) 


(3) 


Mandhao. This also is given in both villages. One day before tne 
marriage a t hir d feast is given at both places called the Tel-ki-roti (feast 
of oil). On the wedding day another feast called Bharat-ki-roti is given 
in the boy’s village before the starting of the bharat and in the girl s 
before the arrival of the bharat. 

At the wed ding a post cut from a setnal tree is fixed in front of the house of 
each party and over that a mandap (small improvised shrine). At the 

■ bridegroom’s house a jar full of water is placed near the post and the 
bridegroom makes seven pheras (circumambulations) round the post. 
Some female relation, usually the sister-in-law, stands near the post 
with some rice and at each phera the bridegroom takes a handful from 
her and puts it into the jar. Sometimes only three pheras are performed. 

At the girl’s house where the regular marriage takes place seven pheras are 
performed round the post by the bride and bridegroom, the bride leads 
in the first four and the groom in the last three. 

The fifth feast is given by the bridegroom in his village on return. It is called 
the feast of Baku or the feast in honour of the arrival of the daughter- 
in-law. 

A Brahman officiates at the marriage. 

Ohala .- — -The bride stays only for two or three days at her husband’s house and 
then is brought away, and if she is not taken back within 16 days she has to 
stay at her parents’ house and cannot return to her husband within a year. 

Widow re-marriage (known as kaj) is permissible, and so is the re-marriage of 
a divorced woman. 

The chut-kala (or garli-baitha) custom of the second huBband of a widow going to 
live at his wife’s house, which is in vogue among the TharuB, is not 
practised by Bhoksas. 

On the other hand, Bhoksas sometimes practise the gharjawain custom of 
adopting a son-in-law into the family whereas Tharus do not. 

Ordinary adoption of a son is practised by the Bhoksas but is decreasing. 

6. Bhoksas usually cremate their dead, but those who die by burning or from 
cholera, small-pox, snake-bite or drowning are always buried. Persons who are burnt 
to death are not cremated again because it is believed that they have already had a 
taste of fire. No reason is given as to why a person who dies by drowning is buried. 
Persons who die of cholera and small-pox are buried, because it is believed that if thej 7 
are burnt the disease will spread. A man who dies of snako-bite is buried, because 
like the Tharus, Bhoksas believe that although seemingly dead the person lives on for 
three days. 

Before cremation two balls of kneaded flour covered with turmeric are placed on 
the chest of the deceased. The body is wrapped in a white unwashed cloth, and as in 
the case of the Tharus is usually burnt (or buried) to the west or south of the village, 
though they can give no reason for this. ° 

Bhoksas have to feed Brahmans before the funeral feast takes place. 

. 7* Tlie Biloksas worship Jwala Debi of Kashipur, the Debi at Atariya, the Hulka 
Debi in Illabas near Pilibhit. The greatest of all is supposed to be of K as hipur. There 
are only a few families of Bhoksas who worship at Nanak Matha, and none of these returned 
themselves as Sikhs.* 

8. As among Tharus so among Bhoksas the power of the panchayat is very great. 
There used to be 4 office bearers in the panchayat known as Takhat (head man) Munsif 
Daroga and Nai. Now the office of Nai has been abolished. All disputes are settled bv 
the panchayat under the direction of the Takhat and the Munsif. The Daroga’s work is 
of an executive or ministerial nature. The Nai’s work was to collect people for the 
panchayat. The offices of Takhat, Munsif, and Daroga are hereditary. 

,, 9 ‘ rather difficult to distinguish by appearance between a Bhoksa and anv 

other Hindu. Their houses are very similar to those of the Tharus and are kept equally 


Oanana . — This is the ceremony of fixing the date of marriage. Thfi re P r ®® e ^f.' 
tives of the bridegroom come to the girl s house with a Brahman and Nai. 
The B rahma n fixes the auspioious day to which the parties have to agree. 

Wedding .— 1 Three days before the marriage a feast is given by the representa- 
tives of the girl in their village and in the same way by the representatives 
of the boy in his village. This marriage feast at both places is called 
4. A fnocf. Rn.ion.na. Next dav comes another feast called the feast of 


The influence of the Brahman is much stronger among Bhoksas than among Tharus 
and is becoming still more predominant. s 

m T™ ges Bhoksas have to don the sacred thread; in fact the Brahmai 
pnest actually puts it on and receives Re. 1-4-0. as his fee for so doing. 

* Vide Crooke, Volume II, pago 59, paragraph 11, 


Death rites. 


Beligion. 


Panchayat. 


Their houses . 
social status 
and 

occupations. ' 
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Conclusion. 


Numbers 
and origin. 


Organization. 


Religion. 


CHA1TMI XII. — UACK, TltllJK Oil CASTE. 

Some Bhoknna nro Fond of pig’n flo;«h hut ninny will not loticli it now. 

Like (ho Timms (hoy have f.equiretl n groat repot ntion for sorcery find witch -era ft, 
hut (hey nro rnpidly leaving mieh things. 

Khoktma are very backward compared with Timms in (he matter of literacy, only 
23 males being returned as lilernte (none in English) and no females. This in only 0*7 per 
cent, of nudes aged 7 years and over, compared with frfit per rent, of Thnru males and 0*17 
females aged 7 years and over. 

The occupations of Rlmkaas have not been separately tabulated hut they live chiefly 
by the cultivation of rice. 'They now dhan (broadcast rice) in Chnil which they harvest in 
So wan or Jlhndon. This crop is known ns Chnitun or (hja. The stumps arc allowed to 
remain and sprout again during the mins ami this second crop, known ns J’unji, is harvested 
in Kvnwar or Kotik. 

10. Always mom llinduired than the Thants the Ithoksnn have continued to merge 
still more fully into Hinduism (hiring tho Inst 30 years, and the process being very gradual 
the tribe 1ms not suffered in numbers by the contact but have steadily increased from census 
to consus. 


(2) The. Chums of Tehri-Gnrhwnl Slate. 

1. At the present census 1,000 Muslims wero returned in Tchri-Cnrhwal State. 
Out of this number about 230 arc Muslims whoso forefathers migrated to Gnrhwnl from 
the plains some years hack and settled there permanently. Tlioy nro chiefly found in the 
town of Tchri. Tho rest of the population consists of Chore rs who all live in villages. 

Clmrcrs arc said to have existed in Tehri-Gnrhwnl centuries before the first Muslim 
invasion of India. They were originally professional makers of churis (glass-bangles, c/., 
tho Churihar of the plains) but have now almost given up this profession and nro agricul- 
turists. Most of them live in their own villages in Bnmund nnd the rest nro scattered in 
several villages. 

As far as is known nnd according to tho verbal assertion of some of the oldest Cliurers 
their forofathors migrated from Nepal into Gnrhwnl somo centuries ago. The truth of their 
assertion seems to bo corroborated by their general features which arc typically Nepali. 
They have pronounced high cheek bones. This gives n conicnl appearance to the face which 
narrows down to a pointed chin. Adult males generally havo a thin and scattered beard. 
The moustaches, if any, are even more sparse. Tho complexion is often dark, and eyes 
slanting. Their dress, with tho exception of a few of tho younger generation who have 
copied the fez from other Muslims, is just tho same ns that of any ordinary village Rajput 
or Brahman. 

2. Sub-castes similar to those of Rajputs nnd Brahmans nro found nmong them 
usually called after the names of villages from which their progenitors came. It is 
interesting to note that tho woll known ensto designation of Negi nmong Rajputs is also 
found existing among them. Somo of tho other sub-castes are : — 


Sadrwan. 

Chimalwan. 

Mirjawan. 

Gola 

Faiguliya. 

Malwan. 

With the exception of Chimalwnns 


Mnngwan. 

Nngpuriya (probably after Nagpur in British 
Gnrhwnl). 

Chandpuriya (from Cliandpur). 

Dungal (from Dining Madar palli). 
Sadnvanna. 

and Sndrwannas, among whom somo inter- 


marriages have taken place recently, these form endogenous groups. 

When asked for broader divisions of their caste they say they are Shaikhs sub-divided 
into — Shaikh Siddiq, Shaikh Quraislii and Shaikh Dhapalchi (f.c., one whoso profession is 
beating a drum like a Bajgi among Hill Doms). 

3. Like other villagers they worship Hindu gods and deities such as Narsingh (the 
man-lion god), Nag Raja (the serpent god), Achhari, (spirits), Mantari (also a kind of 
spirit), and Chandra Badani Bhagivati. Sometimes jagar (exorcism of evil spirits, vide 
Jagri or Jagaria, paragraph 4 of Appendix C to this chapter) is also performed. They also 
follow other Hindu practices such as having horoscopes caste by Brahmans at tho birth 
of a child, comparing of horoscopes before a marriage alliance is settled, worshipping 
the stars ( garha puja), and observing preliminary marriago ceremonies such as sahpatta, 
haldihath, and bali-dan. The services of a Brahman are omployed on such occasions. Some 
Churer families have their own Brahman purohits. Others have retained their qazis, white 
some consult both purohits and qazis. They all claim to belong to tho Sunni sect and 
observe Sunnat, but they have very vague notions about this. 

Some of the older Churers actually confessed that a few years ago they did not know 
what a Koran was or what Islam was. They did not know* any Muslim festivals and the 
only difference between them and the Hindus was that they buried their dead whereas the 
Hindus cremated theirs. But now the new generation is importing now ideas. They 
have started to observe Muharnm, Bakr-Id , Mithi-Shvbrat, etc. and with the help of their 
qazis are gradually tending. towards the conventional tenets of their religion. 
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(3) The .Tads of Jadang and Tahiaur N clang ( Tchri-Gurhval Stale). 

1 The Jails are a pott-v iriho inhabiting the frontier land on the boundary line 
between the Teliri-Garhwal State territory and Tibet. They own two villages Jndang and 
Nelnng which are at. a distance of twelve miles from each other, situated on the banks 
of the Jndgnngft, which has its origin near Jadang village and is at a height of about 

11,310 feet above sea level. . J .. 

In all their features, most of their manners and language, they are more akin to tho 
Bliotivas than to the Gnrhwalis or Buslmris and appear to have immigrated from Tibet, 
but. thev emphatically refute any such suggestion and n-sert that they an me from Bushnhwr 
Years ago. But even’ admitting’this, it in no way precludes the possibility that they first 
'mi "rated from Tilict to Bushnhnr, and thence to Nclnng and Jndang in Gnrhwnl. 

° 2. They chiefly live on trade with Tibet and on the biro they get for transporting 
grain and such other* commodities as can be carried on the back of their sheep and goats 
(which they keep in hundreds) from Debra Dun to several hilly places. They take rice, 
wheat nnd other grain such ns mnndun, phnphum. china, etc. to Tibet and bring back wool, 
Bhotiya salt, ponies, goats, borax and wo dlen goods. Their permanent homes nro in 
Xelang nnd Jadang but they stay there only for three montlis, the rest- of the year they 
divide** between Ifnrsil (a place thirty miles below Xelang) nnd Danda, a village 5 0 miles 
from Hnrsil. While moving from Xclnng to Hnrsil or from Hnrsil to Danda they move 
with their goods nnd nil their baggage leaving nothing behind. They travel very slowly and 
halt at short nnd convenient distances. The greater part of their life is spent in impro- 
vised tents which generally consist, only of a sheet of white cloth tinder which they pack 
everything including their dogs. They are practically nomads moving throughout the 
greater part of the year between Debra Dun and Rikhikesh on the south nnd Tibet on the 
north. While moving they always carry their spinning wheels with them nnd spin in their 
spare time. Their women nro generally very busy. Besides their household duties they 
spin, weave or card wool. They arc sturdy and very active. They manufacture woollen 
sheets, blankets, 6cm/ is, barmals and panlchi* which are sold in the local markets. 

3. The men dress like ordinary Gnrhwali* lint the women do not altiru themselves 
as the Gnrhwali women. They wear long coats, generally black, made of blanket cloth 
reaching down to the heel nnd girdled up with long narrow strips of rod woollen cloth. 
The hcad-dro'S is a shallow dish-like woollen cap which is turned up nnd folded all round 
the rim. But generally they leave their heads uncovered. Tor lower garments they use 
trousers, made of the same material ns their coats. 

Their food includes barley, wheat, rice, and Bhotiya tea which they make after the 
fashion of Bhotiyns churning it in a long bamboo-vessel. 

•t. They claim to ho Rajputs and are divided into tin; sub-cables of Xcgi, Blmndnri, 
Guroyntn, Bhaln, Rawnt, nnd Rntm, but they nro never known to have inter-married 
even with the Kbas-Rajput* of Oarhwal. These sub-castes are strictly endogamous. 
Cousin marriage is permitted even with their maternal cousins. The higher castes of Tehri- 
Garlnval do not take food or water touched by them nnd regard them ns no better than 
Hill Dorns. Curiously enough this Jnd community has Dorns of its own, including Orbs, 
Lohnrs, nnd Kolis, who bold much the same status among the .Jnd communitv ns the Hill 
Dorns hold among the Rajputs and Brahmans of tho hills. 

They worship tho pandora* r, Uhaguxtli and the Lai Dcvata of Bushalmr. 

They speak the Bhotiya language among themselves but whenever thev sing thev do 
so in G arh wall. They have never been known to sing in their own language. . * 


(4) The Kamlapuri Yuislnja. 

1. This community claim to he tho descendants of tlioso of the earlv Vnhhvn vrna 
who settled in Kamlapur, a city in Kashmir (named after Kamala goddess of wealth) men- 
tioned in tho Lajtarangim * (lvdhnn’s famous chronicle of Kashmir written in tho Wth 
century A.D.). 

It is said that v lien tho commercial importance of Kamlapur declined most of tlio 
members of the Vaisliya community migrated from that city. Some went towards Bombay 

aI1 5 t0 J,u i° f Si 06 Provinces where they carried on their profession as tradem 
and merchants. Others went eastwards and settled in Jaunpur and other parts of llio 
United Provinces, while some proceeded into Bihar mid Orissa and on to Bengal. Wherever 
they went they wore styled by the name of tho city from which they had migrated l Wh 
the name became corrupted to Knmlapati, Kawalapuri, Kaulapuri, Kalapuri and so on 
It seems that in some parts the Vaishya suffix was dropped. When tho Lift movement 

X E »“ ? So z£ irr f °- ,V 

moans ol tlioir All-India Sbri Kan.li.pnri Vniahyk Mnbaibba (hrad"SrtOM T ' 

Bihar and Orissa) with a view to maintaining their R nr.i»l w r ] ra > 

.oporto (notably that of Bengal 1001) it stoma that they havo'boon raogriSi SvaMyZ 

* Jtajtaranffini, Clmplor IV, veryo 4 24. 
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Organization. 


Religion 
and customs. 


Occupation. 


in most places. They have boon included under Vainhyns in the United Provinces in the 
consus of 1931. 

2. They liavo kept contact between tbo scattered sections of their clan and form 
an endognmous sub-ensto of tbo Vnisbya community. Tlicy include in their golras 
Knsliyap, Bnlnndana, Snndilyn, Gnutnm, Pnrnsnrn, etc. 

3. Tlioy follow the orthodox snnntnnist fnith and nro mostly Vaishnavas. Some 
arc Snivas, others Snktnn and somo Nnnnlcsbnhis. 

Tlioy wear tbo sacred thrond (yajva sutra) and observe all the orthodox ritual of tho 
twice-born. Thoy have tho following marriage customs which they clnim to bo peculiar 
to their community. 

(1) Tho brido is scon by tho bridegroom’s party and tho bridegroom by tho bride’s; 

(2) Tho horoscopes of both brido and bridegroom nro examined. 

(3) At tho betrothal ceremony the bride’s pnrty ndorns tho bridegroom with betel, 

flowers, etc. This in lmown an tho bararahiha ceremony. 

(4) No amount is fixed for the tibi'k. 

(5) At tho mnrringo ceremony the bridegroom’s pnrty brings the following things 

for tho brido : — 

(a) an ornament, tied by a thrond and wrapped in silk, known ns the Tag Pat 
Dholna. 

{b) A deep red silken-embroidered bodico (choli). 

(c) A chunari (tho bride’s wedding dress) coloured in kustima. 

(0) Tho bridegroom is received sometimes on borsebnek, sometimes in a palanquin 
by the bride’s party, chiefly ladies, accompanied by songs and music. 

(7) On tho matrimonial night tho brido’B pnrty do not givo a fenst to the bride- 
groom’s pnrty ; but the noxt day tho bride’s party may feast the bride- 
groom’s party if they wish. 

Kamlapuri Vnisli 3 r ns pormit widow ro-mnrringc in special circumstances but do not 
regard it with much favour yet. 

In matters of diot tho community is fairly orthodox. They do not drink intoxicants 
and are mostly vegetarians. 

4. Their occupations are chiefly commercial, dealing in grain, gold and silver orna- 
ments, jewelry, cloth, lac, etc. Somo work as commission agents. Others are zamindars 
and cultivators. 
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(5) Konoas. 

I. These represent the very few survivors in this province of a Munda-speaking tribe 
found on the borders of tho Sarguja State in tho south-east of Mirzapur district. The 
numbers returned at this census are as follows : — 


District. 

Konvn population in 1931. 

Poisons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Cawnpore 

22 

6 

16 

Allahabad 

37 

21 

16 

Benares 

251 

120 

131 

Mirzapur 

193 

95 

98 

Bae Bareli 

1 

1 

* * 

Provincial total 

504 

243 

261 


I strongly suspeot that all save those returned in Mirzapur district are not Korwns 
at all, but belong to some other caste or sub-caste which has been confused at the time of 
enumeration or subsequently during compilation. This is especially tho case in Allahabad 
where the 37 shown all returned their religion as Jain. The remainder were returned 
as Brahmanio Hindus. Errors in tabulation are not surprising in the case of such 
a small community. In 1891 only 33 Korwas were returned, all from Mirzapur district. 
In 1901, the only other time they were separately tabulated, they numbered 617, again 
all in Mirzapur. In 1931 Mirzapur returned only 193. As many live in the hilly and 
jungly tracts of Mirzapur district and are still quite uncivilized it is quite probable that 
the 1931 figure is not exhaustive. What does appear quite clear, however, is that the 
tribe is growing smaller in this province. 

2. A full account of this small primitive tribe will be found on pages 322 — 334, 
Yolume III, of Crooke’s Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and Oud . 
The following few notes deal with changes in the last 30 or 36 years. 

3. The Korwas of Kurhpan village say that their ancestors came from Palamau and 
Khapparmanda some three or four generations ago. Some of the Korwas still inhabit the 
hilly and jungly traots and are as backward as ever, but a few have settled on the plains at 
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the foothills and have taken to agriculture. These have as a result become more civilized 
hv contact. They are to be found in villages Kurhpan, Brahpan, Bisrampur, Bekharan, 
Kpur, Ghaghari, Barwar, Bajia, Kanwa, Adhaura and Ekdin. These men are dark- 
brown in complexion, strongly built and active. Their average height is 5 ft. 6 ins., some- 
what more than mentioned by Colonel Dalton.’ They have improved their general appear- 
ance by keeping their hair cut short and shaving their faces regularly. Their clothing still 

leaves much to be desired. _ , _ 

4 In Mirzapur they are divided into three sub-tnbes Dib Korwas, Dand Korwas, 

and Porhiya Korwas. They recognize no sub-tribe of Agariya Korwas nor Kisan Korwas. 
This varies from the account given in Crooke. , r 

Koraku is another name for Korwa. The males are called Korahus and females 

Korihus. ^ ese ^ Bame as mentioned in Crooke (Volume III, page 324, para- 

graph 5). Nowadays a man as a rule has but one wife and only takes a second if the first 
proves barren. Child-marriage is disappearing and alliances are not usually contracted 
till both parties have attained maturity. Runaway marriages are less common now. The 
marriage is still arranged by the brother-in-law of the bridegroom. The bride-price is 
Rs. 6 still but the maund or two of rice is no longer added. When the marriage has been 
arranged the boy's father goes to the girl's place and inspects her. After that the boy’s 
mama (maternal uncle) completes the settlement and he is fed by the girl’s father. The 
wedding day is not fixed by the priest nor is any priest employed by the parties throughout. 
The day is fixed by the mutual consent of the parties and the marriage procession starts from 
the boy’s house. At this stage neither party can withdraw from the contract, if either 
attempts to the panchayat compels fulfilment. The oldest man present at the marriage 
performs the ceremony of giving over the bride to the bridegroom who shows his acceptance 
by putting sendhur (red lead) on the forehead of the girl and then the marriage is complete. 
The marria ge party is fed and entertained by the girl’s father and then the bridegroom 
takes the bride home where he feeds his clansmen. 

6. Divorce is prevalent among Korwas. If a woman eats from the hands of a Dom 
or Ghamar, or if she intrigues with such ; or again when husband and wife are always 
quarrelling, they will come to the panchayat who after hearing what the parties have to 
say can announce their divorce. If a man illtreats his wife the panchayat will not out- 
caste him but they can reprimand him or fine him. A divorced woman can remarry by 
the rite of sagai. This marks a change since Crooke wrote. 

Widows can remarry by the same rite, but, as in the past, it is usually with 
widowers. The widower still has to pay Rs. 1-4-0 to the relatives of the widow. The 
custom still prevails that a younger brother only can claim to marry a deceased man’s 
widow. It is a permanent marriage. 

7. The Korwas still use their curious names for different relatives as exhaustively 
detailed by Crooke, and there has been no change worth the name in their birth and death 
ceremonies nor in their manner of dealing with illness. Their baigas still flourish. The 
new year commences after Phagun not in Phagun as mentioned by Crooke. 

8. Their impermanent panchayat ( bhaiyari ) is still called by invitation when 
necessary. This body deals with cases of adultery, etc. and punishment usually takes the 
form of a feast or a fine. Disobedience to the panchayat’s order leads to ex-communica- 
tion until the order has been complied with. 

9. Crooke wrote that the Korwa makes no claim to be a Hindu. This is no longer 
.true of those who have left the jungle and settled. They now claim to be Hin ri y i o and say 
that they worship the Hindu gods such as Gangamai, Kalimai, Mahabir, Mahadeva etc. 
But they stall worship their tribal god Baja Ghandol and employ their baigas and ojhas. 
Their primitive beliefs have not been shaken to any appreciable extent. 

To their many beliefs as narrated in Crooke may be added their idea v that if a 
rainbow appears in the west it will bring rain whereas if it appears in the east the rainbow 
will stop the rain. 

10. The manner of living of those who still inhabit the hills (Parhiya Korwas) has 
undergone but little change since Crooke wrote, and they still use their bows and arrows. 
Those who have settled below the hills have ceased to employ this weapon chiefly because 
they no longer feel its need. The Korwas in Mirzapur are still quite illiterate The 27 
male and 4 female literates shown in Imperial Table XIV do not come from this dis- 
trict and probably are not Korwas at all. 

The occupational figures shown in Imperial Table XI for Korwas are likewise onen 
to suspicion, but I give them for what they are worth. Of the 125 m pfo and 26 female 
earners, 73 males and 11 females returned cultivation; 19 males and 7 females were field- 

frJm U Aflah?bad) 00d "° Utter3 ’ ^ are engaged “ ( tte s e I suspect to be Jains 
t<, TOk at ““ ™ ooi<i ™ tots and ^ 
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11. Tho Kor was had a language of their own but in the case of those in contact 
with Hindus it has been largely merged with Hindustani though they still retain , among 
themselves a good deal of their former tongue. - 

Below I give some of the words peculiar to thorn, together with the Hindustani and 
English equivalents. 

Korwa words. 


Urdu. 

Korwa equivalent. 

English 

equivalent. 

Urdu. 

Korwa equivalent. 

English 
, equivalent. 

Ad mi (mard). i 

Koraku. 

Han (male). 

Nimak. 

Bulum. 

. Salt. 

Aurat. ! 

Koriku. 

Woman (female) 

Cbanal. 

Kori. 

! Rice. 

Murghi. 

Simku. 

Hen. 

Suraj. 

Bor. 

Sim. 

Billi. 

Pusi. 

Cat. 

Chdnd. 

Bangu. 

Moon. 

Kutta. 

Kattu. 

Dog 

Tara. 

Ipilku. 

Star. 

Chuha. 

Chatku. 

Rat. 

Juta. 

Panbai. - 

Shoe. 

Charpai. 

! Parkom. 

Bed. 

Bakri. 

Mirum. 

Goat. 

Ghara. 

Kanda. 

Jar. 

Gae. 

Dangraku. 

Cow. 

Ag. 

Saingal. 

Eire. 

Bhains. 

Bhansiku. 

Buffalo. 

Per. 

Kath. 

Tree. 

Phul. 

Baha. 

Flower. 

Gehun. 

Gehemen. 

Wheat. 

Matha. 

Manhi. 

Curd. 

Bhat. 

Leto. 

Rice (cooked). 

Dhoti. 

Chira. 

Loincloth. 

Pani. 

Da. 

Water. 

Bal. 

Hupankhu. 

Hair. 

Khana. 

Jomwa. : 

To eat. 

Hath. 

Ti. 

Hand. 

Pina. 

Yun-yan. 

To drink. 

Pair. 

Kata. 

Foot. 

Sona. 

Gitija. 

To sleep. 

Ungli. 

AngurL 

Finger. 

Pankha. 

Baina. 

Fan. 

Dant. 

Tari. 

Tooth. 

Jana. 

Dab. 

Togo. 

Nak. 

Munin. 

Hose. 

Zamin. 

Hath. 

Earth. 

Ankh. 

Min. 

Eye. 

Asman. 

Simir. 

Sky. 

Kan. j 

Sutur. 

Ear. 


12. The Km was of Alirzapur provide an illustration of a primitive tribe who have 
found it very hard to accommodate themselves to the Hindu community with which they 
have come into contact. This is not surprising because the inaccessible nature of the 
country which was their home has rendered that contact difficult and spasmodic. It 
seems they have never had agricultural instincts and so they have clung to their jungle 
homes living on such flesh as they could acquire and on jungle produce. Those who have 
left the hilly areaB are beginning to assimilate something of Hinduism and Hindu culture 
and are proving good workers. They are miserably poor still but some improvement 
in their appearance and general condition is perceptible. 

The numbers of the tribe as a whole are declining and in time the jungle-dwellers will 
probably disappear but there is no reason why the remnants should not settlo as part of 
the tribe has done already and become good cultivators, but this will probably not occur 
for many years to come. 

(6) The Saharias (or Saheriyas). 

(Based on a very full note prepared after personal investigations by N. B. Bonarjee, 

Esq., l.o.s.) 

1. The Saharias are found almost exclusively in the Lalitpur sub-division of the 
Jhansi district, the actual numbers returned at this Census being — 


District. 

Humber enumerated in 1931. 

! 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Muttra . . 

2 

2 


Jhansi . . 

14,036 

7,079 

6,957 

Jnlaun . . . . 

75 

41 

34 

Provincial total 

14,113 

7,122 

6,991 


They were found living in over 300 villages in the Lalitpur sub-division. 

In tho Census of 1SS1 they numbered 12,452 so that they have increased by 13*3 per 
cent, in the last half-century. They have been separately tabulated only once in between, 
that was in 1901 when 7,559 only were returned. No explanation of this low figure is 
forthcoming. Some had wandered out of the province or tho enumeration was at fault. 

2. The}* aic briefly referred to in Atkinson’s Description and Historical Account of 
the .V orth- Western Provinces* and a fuller account is given by Crookef. Atkinson wrote 
' Clo-jlv allied to them (i.e. the Gonds) in manners and appearance are the Saheriyas. . . . 

• .V.ki.V'.f:, IS74, p-.S" 331. 

t Cr T on-! Ca-i'» <>] th t .Vort'i-ll'Mt'rn Provinces and Oudh (1656), Volumo IV, pages 252-4. 
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Thov arc supposed to bo connected with the Kurkus o! the Central lrovmccs, and as 
regards appj.uM.noa they liavo not inaptly boon. described as resembling monkeys rotnei 
than men. They subsist ohiolly by cutting grass and iirewood and also on t he produce 

of jungles.” , , „ 

Xu olio Jluinsi District Gazetteer (as revised in 100'.))* the following occurs— 

“ The Gontls aw easily distinguishable by their flat- features and generally wild 
appearance. Closely associated with them are the fcjahoriyas, also termed Sonr and 
llaivat. The cJahoriyas are lower in the scale of humanity than the CJonds. They arc 
wood men pure and simple. The jungle is their home and provides them directly or 
indirectly with their subsistence.” 

These quotations are important as later we shall see what changes have boon wrought 
by contact with Aryans in the intervening years. 

3. Of the origin of the Saheriyatribe (or caste as they now appear to he) nothing 
precise has ever been known and iho modern daiieriya can give no definite information 
on the point. The few authorities who have referred to them in the past appear to have 
suggested different possible sources of origin. The .Suheriyas have practically no folklore 
nor legends! to account for themselves, in one village t hey claim i o have come from the 
diwcuoa of Cawapore and in another from the direction of Katcra. Kalera is a portion 
of ihedhaus! district and it happens to ho m the direct ion of Gawnpore. Jt seems they 
have existed in the district for so great a period that to all intclns and purposes thoy 
may be regarded as intligenous. 

•j. The appearance of the .Salierivas suggests “ Dravidian " origin. In stature tliey 
are short. The average Height- of 22 men taken from live villages was •»' 3'. The shortest 
adult male was •!' 11' anti the tallest was ft' U*. The Iasi, however, wa« a most exceptional 
case, and m taking the average this man has been excluded since he was obviously abnormal. 
The colour of the skin is a very dark brown, in several cases verging on black. Their 
hair is straight and is worn m various styles. Some** mva it. is worn long, sometimes 
short, sometimes the head is shaved, and some member.-* of the caste n fleet the chutia 
(small tuft oflmr on ihe top of tie* head). The nose is distinctly da*. . Measurements of 
the shape of the head and of the no.<* go to show tha: the.Snlieriyas are a long-headed 
ami ila.-u<.»'.!(i people — facts winch taken m conjunction with their height which is short 
would support the theory of tlnur ** Dravidinn *’ origin. While we are on this subject it 
should tie noted that there is now nothing monkey-like about the tjahenya’s appearance, 
and Atmti<-m’s description of ile-m — though very probably t rue in 1874 — bears somewhat 
hardly on the Saheriya of the present day. Tire Hahcriya is of course a poor man, but 
he dresses in a dhoti and i:\irta anti, if lie can by hook or by crook get one, a coat. He 
resembles to the ordinary eye any other villager. If a number of low caste persons are 
called together (for example a*, a beat) it is not always pus-oble to pick out a .Saheriya at a 
glance and mistakes arc easily made. 

5. The Sahenyas in the past were a jungle tribe. " The jungle is their home and 
provides them direct Ivor indirectly with their subsistence In the next few paragraphs 
wo shall see what has been the result of contact with Hindu culture. 

0. The lira: point of note is that the Salierivas arc no longer a collected t rib;*. Titov 
were at this Census found m 303 villages seat tered over all seven parganas of the Hal it pur 
.Sub-diVis,on! anti a few were enumerated as far north as Jalaun district. 

They arc now to bo found not only in forest tracts but scattered throughout areas where 
no forest exists at all; and many rcsido in Lnlitpur municipality itself. There is no such 

rhich arc 
but not 

stitutc a separate muhalla. This scattering of tiic tribe is iniirortant for it lias 1 intoased 
tho contract with Hindu culture and greatly increased the rapidity of Hinduization It 
is due to some extent to deforestation and to tho preservation of Government forests. 

7 * J- ho , ,Saheri - vas from 0,10 endogenous unit subdivided into many exogamous sec- 
tions. To those instanced by Crooke may be added Bela, Bunvnriva, Dubriya and Lat- 
kuchra. Ihere is nothing to correspond to the Australian phratry. ‘ Of these sub-divirions 
the Saheriyas can give no account whatever. Crooko suggested that further enquiry might 

* JlianVt Di r iricl Gaz'tt'.'r, page 95. 

t o:t) v iiU^' (rf'iil irj tv:i *fi> ih h* <»1 inn tob' I {x\>rn n-iiiu tho limMiar nf thn nidi •: t \ 

^/Tl^w^Sh^ th ! A**™ of the .SahcrUs but hW ‘ 5r01 ‘ h ° Bhl!m m tho 

l*<irgona Mnraur.i in 33 villages, 

Bonjiur in <52 villngM. 

„ JLilironi in 43 village!*. 

,, Jyililpnr in 31 village-*, 
i. Bnnsi in 83 villages. 

» TolU-hot in 87 villages. 

„ lialabo’mt in 43 villages. 

Bunv.ir, BimeliKa Pura lGihn. Logon, Jnklioro, etc. 

•. e.y. nt P.amgarh in tho Xnrnnt lorv-it Arvo. 
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probably show that at least some of them are of totemistic' origin. If there were then no 
trace of any totem now exists. It is true that some Saheriyas believe that the re-incarnated 
soul of a man can take the form of a tiger and others a cow, but we- shall see later that 
this can be explained by other than totemistic reasons. Ko totems in the true sense of the 
word can now be traced, and there is no evidence that they ever had any conception of a 
totem as being a receptacle for man’s soul* nor that they connected magic with totemism. 

S. They have a panchayat for three or four villages. This meets as occasion demands. 
The punches are elected and the mukhia presides. The post of mukhia is usually hereditary 
in one family and if that family fails a new mukhia is chosen by election. Though there is 
a caste mukhia it is very doubtful if this functionary can approximate to a tribal chiof and 
there is certainly no particular class or family which is regarded ns peculiarly fitted to 
produce mukhias. The family from which the mukhia is chosen is simply a popular family. 
The mukhia, as in all castes, has fairly wide powers. He can suggest outcnstings and his 
advice is usually followed. He can demand a feast from an offender against caste custom and 
may even levy a fine — but he is not regarded as a public magician as amongst cortain 
tribes of Central Australia nor has he any supernatural powers as in Melanesia, nor are there 
any tabus in regard to him.f In short the present panchayat system which prevails amongst 
the Salierij-as is purely Hindu. 

9. The religion of the Saheriyas is now very much aldn to the Hinduism of tho lower 
castes. They worship Bhaicani, Oanesh, Krishna, Hanuman and the other deities of the 
Hindu pantheon. A list of local deities, most of which are said to be deified worthies of the 
tribe is given by Crooke on page 254. These deities are Gonr, Narsingha, Sanwar, Goranya, 
llatya, Homiya and Ahay Pal. Exhaustive investigation shows that the present day 
Snlieriya lias no knowledge of any of theso deities except Gonr and Narsingha ; and even 
these last two have now been identified with the Hindu Gonr and tho Hindu Narshigh. In 
most of the villages of the southern parganas a belief in evil spirits ( bliuts ) will bo found. J 
But in no case is any propitiatory sacrifice of a goat now made!). On tho other hand in somo 
more sophisticated parts a belief in spirits no longer exists at nil. 
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This boliof in the tiger tvs a vehicle for the reincarnation of the spirit is not universal 
(now at any rato) for in a largo number of other villages the orthodox Hmdu doctrine s 

hold. The doparted spirit will go to heaven and then mil be re-born nccordmg to 

deserts of tho deceased. . . .. , T . , 

10. Tho ritual connected with death, is practically the ordinary Hindu ritual. Ii c 

dead bodv is burnt and the ashes are thrown into the nearest river or 

In this connexion it is interesting to nolo that in jungle villages* the Sahenjas do not 
use the common burning ghat, they take the dead body away to tho jungle in order to burn 
it, and aft or burning it they take tho ashes in a cloth to the river or stream. J us desire 
to burn the bodv in tho jungle also seems to be a robe of tho jungle origin ol the tribe. 
Tho funeral pyre of tho deceased is lighted by tlio eldest son who remains impure for three 

11. 'Whether the Saherivas ever had any primitive rites connected with birth, 
puberty, marriage and death cannot be ascertained J. They certainly haic none non. 



wedding) tho pair walk five times round the shed in tho presence of tho brethren, and this 
concludes the marriage. Xo Brahman is employed and the ceremony is carried out by an 
old man of tho tribe or the brother-in-law of tho bride." The eld form of Snheriya 
marriage has now completely disappeared and no t races remain. The orthodox Hindu cere- 
mony is observed evorvwliere. Both the Pandit and tho Xni arc present. There is tho 
customary bhnrat and tho feast, the bride and tho bridegroom walk seven times round the 
fire and the rite of dudha bhnti is observed. The remaining beliefs and customs are of no 
groat importance. Tf they ever had any primitive beliefs regarding the Sun the Saherivas 
have succeeded in retaining very few. They have of course no knowledge of wlmt the Sun 
and Moon are, but stirs are regarded in somo places as being God's cattle driven across the 
skics§. They cannot explain the rising and setting of the Sun and have nothing to corre- 
spond with the conception of Phoebus driving his chariot across the Heavens. The Sun. 
however, is regarded ns male, whereas the Moon is female. Tn some parts the marks of 
the Moon arc supposed to represent an old woman spinning : but. for none of t-beso ideas 
is there any explanation. All Saherivas, however, follow the orthodox rile of saluting the 
Sun in the morning on rising. 

Widow remarriage, is allowed as amongst all low castes. If a woman lias illicit connex- 
ion with a member of her own community she is outensted by the panclai/at hut on paying 
the necessary penalty (in most cn«es on giving a feast) she is permitted to re-enter the caste. 
Tho. (abut connected with women in general are purely orthodox ones. She is regarded 
as impure during tho menstrual period and during tin's time, the menfolk cook their own 
food. After child-hirlh tho mother is impure for ten days until the dastran (purification 
rite) is carried out. As noted earlier, however, there are no moro primitive or more 
stringent rules and ceremonies connected with the natural and domestic events of life. 

12. The house of a Saheriya consists of one room with a chahutra in front and is 
always very clean. If stono is easily available, as it is in the south of tho Lalitpur sub- 
division through which the Vindhya range runs, houses are substantial. In other parts 
the ordinary house is n Indicia mud structure. Tho household utensils are those in 
ordinary use— the brass loin, tha'i and the earthen ghara. There is no architecture in tho 
true senso of tho word. Xo monumonts of any sort exist nor are there any traces of mono- 
liths, dissoliths or dolmens. In this respect the Saherivas are to be contrasted with the 
Gonds who have left behind definite relics of tlioir one-time sway in Central India. .Tust 
as tho Sahcriyas Iiavo no architecture of their own so they linvo no art nor music. If 
music is required the services of local musicians— the Basors — are requisit ioned and tlio 
Basors will provide t lio music on payment of t he necessary fee just ns readily for Saherivas 
as for anyono clso. Tho general level of culture, therefore, among the Saherivas is low 

13. It is now no longer truo to describo tlio Snhoriyn ns a wood man puro and simple 
with tlio jungle for bis homo and subsisting entirely directly or indirectly on its produce 
Tlio present scattered condition of tlio tribe shows this. ft. is not oven completely true 
of those who still livo in jungle areas. It is still loss truo of those who live in Ln'lifpur 
municipality and m the ordinary cultivated areas. Whilo tho Sahoriya cortainly obt ains 
his livohhood m forest villages from wood-cutting ho also has become a labourer. They 
will bo found in largo numbers in tho stone-quarries of Dlmurra, and tho moro prosperous 
zamnaar mnkos uso of thorn along with Chanmra as casual labourers for cultivating his 
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hhudL-asht. When tho Saheriyns can find sufficient employment of this sort they rarely 
take to cultivation in the real sense of the word. In the southern parganas through which 
the Yindhya range runs only two Saheriya tenants were found. Two cases of Saber yas 
possessing small shares in zamindari were mot with, but in neither caso could the man 
explain how the property had originally come into his family. Sitoh cases are however of 
great rarity. 

In the forest the Sahoriya’s occupations are wood-cutting and casual labour. In tho 
non-jungle areas wood-cutting is naturally impossible and the Saheriya usually falls hack 
on casual labour as his method of subsistence. Altogether 3,250 males and S', 409 females 
were returned as earning their livelihood principally as wood-cutters or field-labourers, and 
Gl males and 90 females as general labourers. S00 males and 34 females wore returned ns 
earn mg their livelihood principally by regular cultivation. A further 234 males and 253 
females were returned as cattlc-raisors. From information received it would appear that 
the Saheriya is as good a cultivator as anyone else when once ho takes to it. Tho main 
occupations, therefore, are wood-cutting* and agricultural labour first, and then cultivation. 
There is one further form of subsistence, however, that still has to be mentioned, viz. 
dhaiyya cultivation. Dhaiyya cultivation is practised by all Sabcriyas. A patch of junglo 
or anv waste land is burnt and junr seed is planted in the ashes. For this no rent is paid 
and such cultivation i= not entered up in tho village papers. This is not permanent agricul- 
ture nnd the Saheriyas practise it -imply as a cheap method of obtaining food for thoir 
families and not ns a source of profit. 

14. Wo may now sum np. 
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Thoir numbers as returned at the present census are :■ 


Number enumerated in 1931. 


District. 

Persons. 

Males.- 

PomalcB. 

Pilibhit 

4 

4 


Gorakhpur 

1,635 

844 

791 

Basti 

2 

2 

• • 

Naini Tal 

20,753 

11,230 

9,523 

Lucknow 

5 

5 

• « 

Kheri 

3,624 

1,773 

1,851 

Gonda 

4,014 

2,049 

1,965 

Bahraich 

1,531 

813 

718 

Sultnnpur 

15 

• • 

15 

Provincial total 

31,583 

16,720 

14,863 


- They were all returned as Brahmanic Hindus, save five (males two and females three} 
from Nairn Tal district who profess the Aryan faith. 

From serial 28 of Imperial Table XVIII it will be seen that Tharus have been 
separately tabulated at every census during the last 50 years, during which time they 
have increased from 27,172 to their present figure of 31,583, i.e. by 16*2 per cent. In 
their headquarter district of Naini Tal their increase has been steady with the exception 
of the decade 1911-«21 when as a result of influenza they showed a decrease. Since 1891 
they show an increase in that district from 15,397 to 20,753, i.e. 34.8 per cent., so that 
their contact with Hindu culture has not proved adverse to their expansion. 

Their numbers in other districts are affected by migration across the boundary into 
Nepal. In Gorakhpur they decreased steadily until 1921 (for reasons that we shall see 
later) and in 1931 have recovered somewhat. In Kheri and Gonda the fluctuations have 
been much greater, while in Bahraich they decreased steadily till 1911 and have risen 
steadily since. 

2. A very fall account of the Tharus is given by Crooke on pages 380 — 406 of 
Volume IV of his Castes and Tribes of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, based largely 
on previous accounts written by Mr. J. C. Nesfield, the Rev. S. Knowles and others. In 
the following paragraphs I shall therefore confine my remarks to any new material that 
has come to light and on any changes that have occurred in the last 30 years or so. 

3. As regards the origin of their name, in Naini Tal it is commonly believed by the 
Tharus themselves and their neighbours that they are so-called because they live in the 
tarai, but from Gonda it is alleged that the name is derived from thar which in their collo- 
quial language is said to mean ‘ below the Mils’. The Tharus themselves have little idea 
of their origin and how they came to inhabit the tarai, but they allege this much, that 
they originally lived in the hills of Nepal. 

4. The internal organization of the Tharus is still very indefinite and varies from 
district to district. In Naini Tal there are six sub-castes of Tharus: — 


(1) Batha or Batta. 

(2) Birtia. 

(3) Dahait. 

The last three depend merely on status. 
There are also six inferior sub-castes — 


(4) Badvait or Barwaik. 

(5) Rawat. 

(6) Maton or Mahtam. 


(1) Buxa as distinct from Bhoksa. 

(2) Dhangra or Dangwariya. 

(3) Khunka. 


(4) Sansa. 

(5) Rajia. 

(6) Jugia. 


- I yu j uugiek. 

_ A Tharu of any of the six superior sub-castes enumerated above would formerly give his 
narial or huhln to any of the six inferior sub-castes but not the nigali or mouth-piece, but 
now as a matter of social reform since 1929 they have decided not to give even their huUxi 
or narial to Dhangras, Khunkas, Sansas, and Jugias. 

Note.— (1) Dangras or Dangtrariyaa are supposed to have come from a place called Dhang in NcpaL 

, ~ . 1 . .'i. V gU ^ri are JoglT harn3 8114 according to the common legend are supposed to be the descendants 

oi & MQiiu b liO tept & Inara ** mu^n as & concubniB. 

Formerly any of the first six sub -castes could marry a virgin from any of the six lower 
sub-castes, but now this custom has been stopped, and the upper six sub-castes have 
become an endogamous group, so perforce have the lower six sub-castes. 

The^Gonda- Tharus are split up into many endogamous sections such as Buxa, Dang- 
wmiya, Detwar, Dhahwal, Dhaker, Jogi, Ka t ha riya, Khun, Khusiya, . Kachhila, Mushar, 
Pradhan Purbaiya, Rajbatar, Rautar and Umra, of which the Jogis and Kathariyas wear 
tte sacred thread. The higher sub-castes look down upon the lower sub-castes such as 
Dhahwals and Kachhilas and will not even smoke with them. The Kathariyas do not keen 
hens though almost all other Tharus do * 
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In Gorakhpur among others tlio following sections aro found — Kathariya, Paohh- 
wahan, Bamlmn Khusiya, Rautar, Dangwariya and Dhikhnlmr (or Dhnkcr). The 
majority are Kathariyns. Crooko* mentions that their namo may have come from a placo 
called Kathar in Deokhur. Another version is that they originally came from Katliela in 
Basti district. A third explanation is that they were originally called Katar-bans meaning 
* children of the ‘ Kalar ’, from their custom (incidentally a Rajput custom) of applying the 
sendhvr (red load) to the parting of iho bride’s hair at marriage with a iMlar, dagger. The 
Pachhwalian Tharus are very similar to the Kathariyns in their manners and customs. 
It is said that at one time they wore nctnnlly Kathariyns, hut a quarrel took place ns a result 
of which a largo number of Katlinriyas migrated and settled down in the cast. As thoy 
had come from the west they came to bo called Pachhwnhans by the other Timms of the 
area in which they settled. Now-a-days, however, thoy do not use a dagger for applying 
sendhur as Kathariyns do. 

The Bamhan (or Brahman) Khusiyns say that over a hundred years ago a Rajput 
Raja of Palpa (in Nepal) gave his Thnru khidmatgars the title of Brahman. Khusiya means 
servant, and the present Bamlmn Khusiyns claim to bo the descendants of those servants. 
In Gorakhpur they are now all cultivators and aro superior to Dnngwariyas. Though 
they eat chicken they, like tho Kathariyns, cannot keep them. There is incidentally 
no tabu on eating or keeping ducks and gocso among any Tharus. 

The Rautars are similar to Dangwnriyns in their habits and customs. The Dangwariyas 
claim to have come originally from Dang in Nopal, about 40 miles from the Gonda frontier. 
The Dhikhahars are Tharu fakirs. 

5. The only exogamous law is that marriages may not take place between recog- 
nized kinsmen. Child-marriage has never been a practice among the Tharus and there is 
no sign of it coming in spite of their contacts with Hinduism. The normal age of marriage 
for a girl is 17 or 18 and a man usually makes his first marriage at about the same age. 

In Naini Tal district there are five stages in a marriage — 

(1) Dikhnawri followed by Tilca, 

(2) Apna-Paraya ceremony, 

(3) Badkahi ceremony, 

(4) The wedding, and 

(6) The Chain. 

(1) The Dikhnauri ceremony consists of the father or other male members and friends 
of the girl who is to be married going to see the intended bridegroom and if they approve 
of him they perform the Tika ceremony. 

Formerly at the D'khnauri ceremony a feast was given in which meat and liquor were 
freely consumed. Now as a matter of social reform the use of meat and liquor on such 
occasions is prohibited and only pulse, rice and sweetmeats are taken. In the same way 
during the Tika ceremony formerly nothing was paid to the boy but now the representa- 
tives of the girl are required to pay from 4 annas to Rs. 1-4-0 to the boy. 

(2) The Apna-Paraya ceremony or betrothal — The representatives of the bridegroom 
go to the bride’s house with some fish, a bheli of gur and some sweetmeats. If the bride 
is approved these things are presented to the bride’s people. The sweets are supposed to 
be for the mother of the bride as the price of her milk. Then follows a feast in which fish, 
meat and liquor are freely used. On this occasion the representatives of the bridegroom 
have to pay some money towards the feast for the biradari. A kind of competition goes on 
about the amount to be paid which is called Medha Larai. Thus, if the bridegroom’s re- 
presentatives pay Rs. 4 the bride’s people have to pay Rs. 2 and if bride’s people pay Rs. 4 
the bridegroom’s representatives have to pay Rs. 8 and so on. Since 1929 as a matter of 
social reform the Tharus have decided that dudh pilai or the giving of sweets to the bride’s 
mother as the price of her milk or the making of any payment to her with the same object 
should be stopped. 

Medha Larai has similarly been stopped. 

During the Apna-Paraya ceremony only Rs. 5 are to be paid by the representatives of 
the bridegroom for use of the panchayat, and a bheli of gur. The bride’s people give a 
feast to the biradari in their village and the bridegroom’s party on return give a feast in 
their village. The use of fish, meat and liquor has also been prohibited during these 
feasts. Some sort of dancing is performed but the men dancers are now prohibited 
from entering the company of women. The disregard of this direction is punishable with 
a fine up to Rs. 25 by the panchayat. 

(3) The Badkahi is the ceremony which is performed with regard to the fixing of 

the date of the marriage. On this occasion the bridegroom’s party takes sweets in a gliara 
or a bheli of gur and fish. This ceremony can only take place on a Sunday or Thursday. 
It is also called the Pichonchha ceremony. If this ceremony is performed on a Sunday 
the wedding will take place on the following Thursday; and if on a Thursday the wedding 
ydll take place on the following Sunday. . . . • 


* Volume IV; page 387- 
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Since 1929 the Tharus have decided to stop the taldng of fish during , this ceremony and 
Also the touching of the feet of the bridegroom’s father by the female relations of the bnde 
and other females of the village. The use of meat and liquor is also Prohi^ted . only 
sweetmeats are to be taken. The penalty for disobedience is a fine of Rs. 50 by toe 
pancMyat . There was a customary gift to the village padhan or padhamoi a bottle ot 
liquor or one bheli of gur by the representatives of the bridegroom when they came to the 
bride’s village for the settlement of the date of the wedding. This_ was _ 
and the gift had to be made at any time between the date of the Badkahi till the date ot 

marriage. This practice has now been stopped. , 

(4) The Wedding — The wedding can only be performed on a Sunday or on a ihursday 
in the month of Magh or at Plmlora Duij. Pipal and mango trees are worshipped one 
day before the marriage. Rice, glii, Midi (turmeric) and sweets are offered. The object 
of this worship is a peaceful married life. Mango wood is used as fuel in preparing a kind of 
sweet called seo which is regarded as lucky. No Brahman officiates at the marriage. 
The bride is annointed with oil and Midi and dressed in new unwashed clothes. 

Tn a wicker basket are placed five articles of clothing, fish, dahi and a jar full of water. 
On the jar is placed a small jug and on the top a lighted lamp. This is kept in the court- 
yard of the bride’s house. 

The wedding ceremony proper consists of the bride and bridegroom circumambulat- 
ing this basket seven times. The bridegroom leads in the first six rounds. In the last 
round the bride leads. The groom is supported by his sister’s husband, and in his absence 
by his phupha (father’s sister’s husband). The bride is supported by her brother’s wife. 

Before this ceremony churis (bangles) and bichhtvas (metal rings for the toes) are put 
on the bride. The bichhwas are the symbols of wifehood, but they can be taken off tempo- 
rarily if the wife so wishes. The churis, however, can never be taken off as long as the 
husband is alive. So strong is this latter rule that should the wife disregard it, the 
panchayat would impose a penalty on her and her people. 

After the wedding the bride goes to her husband’s house, but stays there only one 
night; her father fetches her back on the following day. 

There are only three main marriage feasts now recognized by the Tharus. One feast is 
to be given one day before the marriage. This is called Bhuiya. This is in honour of the 
worship of Bhum Sen. The next feast is called Neota. This is given on the date of mar- 
riage in the morning before the actual ceremony takes place. The third feast is given by the 
bridegroom’s representatives at their own place on return after the marriage. This is in 
honour of the arrival of the daughter-in-law and is called the feast of BaJtuj. Other feasts 
are not allowed. The use of meat and liquor during such feasts is prohibited. Sweet- 
meats only are to be used. 

(5) The Ghala — -Two or three months after the marriage in the month of Chail or 
Baisahh the new wife goes over to the husband’s house and thereafter resides -with him 
permanently. 

In Gonda the marriage ceremonies differ from sub-caste to Bub-caste. Among Dnng- 
wariyas, Dhaliwals, Kachhilas and Umras there are none at all, whereas the lilah is perform-' 
ed by Jogis, Kathariyas, Khasiyas and others. The relatives of the man search for a bride 
and when a suitable one is found they pay Rs. 60 to the daughter’s guardian. If the bride- 
groom’s people cannot afford this or for any reason do not wish to pay it, the payment can 
be dispensed with by effecting a marriage by exchange. 

In this district the moonlight fortnight of Phagun is the only auspicious time for mar- 
riages. The marriage ceremonies have by contact become more Hinduized than in Naini 
Tal and it is said that occasionally Brahmans conduct the ritual though this is by no means 
universal. Widow re-marriage is permitted everywhere. In Naini Tal district it is called 
Icaj. A divorced wife may also be remarried by this ceremony. 

Ghar-baitha, the practice of a man who marries a widow by the Icaj or sagai ceremony 
going to live at his wife’s house is also common. In Naini Tal district such a man is 
termed emtkata because the wife cuts a lock of hair (c hull) from her new - husband’s head 
and either wears the same on her person or buries it underground at the threshhold of her 

home. The cMtlcata enjoys the full rights of an adopted son so long as he continues in his 
new wife s family. 

The gharjawain custom is not practised. 

nlIn T 10 ? 3 m ' ? es ? eld * ns writing “ After the birth of a child the mother is not 
mother w , ater *° r * wo da yf- " Thi s custom has now been modified and the 

78 18 gm ’° y • “ ^ *K and 

,, women assist at the delivery and Chamar women are not employed. Many of 

the other practices referred to by Mr. Nesfield have disappeared. No wine is Sve? to 

ffiatSyaftL?Shbutno nd ^ ™ * &n J rabbed on her bod y- The child is bathed imme- 
di tely after birth but no auspicious words are pronounced over it. The child is no longer 

* Crooks, Volume IV, page 392, paragraph 22. 
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fumigated but an iron scythe and broom are placed under the mother’s pillow to avoid tliG 
evil eye*. 

7. In Nairn Tal district the dead are either cremated or buried, the latter being more 
common. Those who die of cholera or small-pox are no longer invariably buried. A 
man who dies of snake-bite is invariably buried because it is believed that such a person 
actually lives on for three day3 although he appears dead. 

"When a body is cremated if it is near a river the ashes are thrown into it, otherwise 
they arc left where the cremation takes place. The corpse is generally bathed in pure 
water and then rubbed over with gJii before cremation. The bod}' is wrapped in white un- 
washed cloth. The custom of exposing it for a night on a mound outside the house has 
disappeared. 

The body is buried or burnt to the west or south of the village but the Tharus cannot 
or will not say why. A male heir puts the first fire to the funeral pyre. He alone because 
of this act is no longer considered unclean but the whole family of the deceased are regard- 
ed as unclean and no one will take food or water from any member of the family till the 
feast of the dead is held. There is no fixed time for this feast. It can take place on any 
day after the death. All the male members of the family in which the death took place 
who are younger than the deceased get their heads shaved on tho da} r fixed for the 
feast. Now only pulse, rice and sweetmeats are used in the feast. Formerly meat was 
taken on such occasions. Brahmans are not fed by Tharus at any stage of the death 
ceremonies. 

In Gonda district through closer contact with Hinduism the death ceremonies arc 
more closely allied with those of tho orthodox. The dead are cremated and tho ashes 
thrown into neighbouring rivers, while some cany the bones to the Ganges. Tho tenth and 
thirteenth days after the death ceremony are the important days on which tho clansmen 
and Brahmans are fed. 

8. In Naini Tal district Tharus worship Kalka (one of the forms of Debt, Durga or 
Kali) as the goddess of life and death, and Bhairab or Mahadco (who is supposed to bo god 
of destruction) as the author of reproduction. Nagarltai or Dnrchandi is supposed to be 
the goddess who preserves cattle. Each family has a mound with a wooden peg fixed to 
represent this goddess. Bhum Sen is the patron deity of the village. 

Spices, dry cocoanut, ghi, sweetmeats, and goats are offored to Kalka, water, swcot- 
incats and flowers arc offered to Mahadco. Dry cocoanuts, spices, sweotmeats, goats and 
rams arc offered to Bhum Sen. 

IJoli is the greatest festival of the Tharus. It is observed for a full 8 days after tho 
burning of the IJoli fire. Dixcali is also observed. 

In Gonda district Tharus greatly revere the Sun and Moon. They also worship Dcbi 
and assemble in large crowds at the annual fair at Dcbi Patan (Tulsipur). 

Tho Jogi Tharus claim to be of the Kanphata sect. Besides Mahadco and Bhagwati 
they worship a deified worthy known as Bhcndu or Manjhi. At Daschra they sacrifice 
cocks and pig*. They also worship village godlings. 

l>. Adoption is practised but is growing less frequent. 

• . * fltt . t ■* « • I* I 1 
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etc. for the wife. Now, however, this has been modified and the- husband 
can only nlnim compensation between Us. 200 and. Es. 400. Any amount 
taken in excess of this will have to be refunded and the person exacting a 
larger amount will be liable to a penalty of Es. 25 under the orders ot the 

(41 Til? 1929, if a widow went to another person as wife the heirs of her late 
husband were entitled to half the expenses incurred in marriage, etc. Now 
they are entitled to between Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 only.. 

(5) In case the wife’s parents or relations refuse to send her to her husband the 

panchayat orders them on pain of ex-oommunication to restore the wife 
to her husband. 

(6) A chutkata who is turned out by his wife or her people used to get his full share 

as on partition. Now he gets only Rs. 125 in cash. 

The following additional customs are being enforced since 1929 as a matter of social 


(1) If the husband does not want to give up his wife and her relations want to 

separate her from her husband without any reason then the wife’s relations 
are required to pay compensation to the husband according to the 
demand made by him. If the bride’s relations cannot afford to pay full 
compensation under such circumstances, no Tharu is allowed to help 
the bride’s relations in any way with money. If under any other circum- 
stances a woman has to give up her hesband, for faults on his part the 
compensation will be settled by the panchayat. 

(2) If a woman gives up her husband because of his impotency, the compensation 

which such a husband can claim will be from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200. The woman 
should give a year’s grace to an impotent husband for treatment and if he 
gets over his impotency and she still leaves him he would be entitled to com- 
pensation from Rs. 200 to Rs. 400 : if he does not recover he can claim half. 

(3) A man can give up his wife willingly and then he is not entitled to any, 

compensation. 

(4) A wife cannot leave her husband without his consent. A woman is liable to 

ex-communication for misconduct. 

Tharus are at present very interested in social reform and are trying to discourage the 
use of meat and fish and of alcoholic drinks. With a view to uplifting their community 
they have recently introduced the following rules under the authority of the pancliayat ; — 

(1) A Tharu is prohibited from bringing a member of any other caste into liis 

biradari. 

(2) If a Tharu contracts an alliance with a woman of another caste he is out-casted 

from his biradari. 

(3) The women are now prohibited from smoking at shops, or chewing betel, or 

rubbing their body with oil at any shop in the bazar. The penally for 
disobeying these directions is a fine up to Rs. 25 on the husband or parents 
of the woman. 


^4) So far the custom has been that a poor member of a Tharu community who could 
not afford to spend any money at the marriage of his daughter could marry 
her in a family in return for a cash consideration and the husband’s family 
used to provide the wherewithal for the marriage celebrations. Now this 
is prohibited in the case of a virgin under pain of ex-communication from 
the biradari. 


(5) In the feast given during Diwali in honour of the dead the use of meat and liquor 

is prohibited. 

(6) The shaving of the entire head is prohibited. The chuti or tuft of hair on the 

top has to be left. 

(7) The offering of water by way of oblation along with small fish is prohibited. 

Instead of the small fish, flowers are to be usod. Any one acting contrary 
to this is liable to a penalty of Rs. 16, ” 

and bullocks are not to bo sold to butchore and Muslims. 

(9) The bride’s relations are not to ask for any grain from the bridegroom’s represen- 

tatives for the marriage feasts. * 

(10) Formerly the padhani of a village where a widow went after her ro-marriage 

used to get Rs. 1-4-0 and the padhan from Rs. 5 to Rs. 15, but now only 
rru ' 1_4: ' 0 * S a ^ owe< * the padhani and nothing to tho padhan . 

(11) Tharus must not got tlioir hair oropped or shaved by Muslim barbers. Tho 

penalty for disregarding this is a fine of Rs. 25. 

T harus aro Prohibited from purchasing moat from Muslim butchers. 

(13) A woman during menses must not touoh any ono olso’s food or drink. If sho 
disobeys this rule her husband will bo lioblo to ex-communication from the 
biradari. 
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(14) All males over 7 years of age have to wear the sacred thread. 

(15) The Tharus used to keep fowls, but since 1929 this is prohibited. 

In Gonda and Bahraich districts the Tharus have panchayats consisting of five panelled 
■the sarpanch being known as the chaudhri. The latter is generally token from one 
particular family which is considered to be eminently fitted to provide the caste with suit- 
able men. These panchayats are not permanent but are called when needed. At the begin- 
ning the parties to the dispute are required to pay Rs. 10 out of which Rs. 4 goes to the 
chaudhri and the rest is evenly divided between the punches. The leader of the Kathariya 
Tharus in Gorakhpur district is the zamindar of Hasnapur, near Butwal in Nepal. He is 
the chief panch of the tribe. In every village there are one or two persons who act as panches 
and' to whom all disputes are taken ; but important matters are always taken to Hasnapur 
where the whole community gathers. The panchayat there is an impermanent one, though 
the head of the Hasnapur family is considered its leader in every respect. The whole com- 
munity takes part in the proceedings. The Hasnapur jurisdiction extends over the whole of 
the tarai area from the Bettiah Estate (Bihar) to the Banganga river in the west (half-way 
across the north of Basti district). The Tharus in these parts seem less given to disputes 
than in the west of the province. The panchayat deal chiefly with matrimonial troubles, 
including cases of Tharus who contemplate marrying outside the tribe. 

11. In Naini Tal district a Tharu’s house is made of wood or grass plastered over 
with mud, thatched and raised on piles from the ground. In Gonda and Bahraich they are 
constructed of similar materials but are built on the ground. The houses are cool and 
commodious and the cattle are kept in separate sheds. Everywhere their houses are, in 
marked contradistinction from those of many ordinary villagers, extremely clean. 

Brahmans and Rajputs in Naini Tal district will not eat food touched by Tharus but 
they will drink water from their hands. Tharus are coining more under Brahmanical 
influence and Brahmans now sometimes attend for hatha. They are also consulted, 
occasionally about auspicious days for the beginning of various workB, and are employed 
for casting horoscopes and the Namkaran ceremony. From Gonda and Bahraich it is also 
reported’ that Tharus are ceasing to be regarded as untouchables. 

In Gorakhpur the Kathariya Tharus have manner s and oustoms akin to those of 
Rajputs. Unlike the Dangwariyas they are not their own barbers, dhobis and chamars. They 
have Brahman gurus, usually low-caste Brahmans but one instance came to light of a family 
whose guru is a patiha Tiwari. They do not eat chicken nor eggs. They allege that they 
do not eat pork, but they will eat wild boar killed in the chase. Many Kathariyas will, 
however, not eat meat that has been halal-e d. They receive mantras and are permitted to 
enter Hindu temples. They cremate their dead. Many claim to belong to the Kashyap 
gotra of Rajputs, though none wear the sacred thread. They held a big conference at Hasna- 
pur about 10 years ago to decide whether they should make a united claim to be called 
Rajputs. They differ in practices from Rajputs on the following four points : — 

(1) Tharus have no tilah offering before weddings. 

(2) They have no dowry system. 

(3) They freely allow widow re-marriage. 

(4) They plough. 

At the meeting it was argued that if their claim to be called Rajputs succeeded they 
would have to abandon their practices under (3) and (4) and this they were not prepared to 
contemplate, so with the exception of a few of the more ambitious, Tharus as a whole are 
content to live as Tharus and be called Tharus. The Dhikahars or Dhakers in Gorakhpur 
wander from place to place begging, and also play their small drums at marriages and births. 
They have one curious privilege. They are at perfect liberty to enter a Tharu’s house and 
go straight to the place where the family idol is kept near the main chauha. The Rautars 
and Dangwariyas in Gorakhpur are very distinctly lower in the social scale than Kathariyas 
and Pachhwahans. They are their own barbers, dhobis, sweepers, chamars and midwives. 
This renders them untouchable in the eyes of the orthodox. ' At the death of a Dangwariya 
Nais are fed instead of Brahmans. In Nepal, however, they are not untouchable. It is 
said that the Raja of Nepal has taken water from their hands as from several others of low 
caste and in Nepal even a Brahman has to take water from their hands on pain of prosecu- 
tion. The people who refuse to take water from their hands in the Gorakhpur tarai would 
not hesitate to take it from them across the border. 

In the past Tharus were notorious for witchcraft and sorcery and the more primitive 
branches had a very healthy belief in and fear of ghosts and malignant spirits of all kinds, 
but conditions have changed much in the last 30 years. Those who are still reported to be 
skilled in sorcery and who profess to have power to control the spirits of the air are called 
Bharare or Bharar. Their influence is fast waning. The Tharus eat all kinds of flesh, 
such as of pig, deer, porcupine, etc., but the use of flesh is being deprecated by the more 
advanced. They are very fond of fish which they preserve by drying in the sun. They 
now, both men and women, net fish and have abandoned their former practice of poisoning 
the streams to obtain them. They are all fond of liquor though its use is being discouraged 
by the more enlightened. Their ohief intoxicant is made from rice .which old and young 
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of both sexes drink almost daily, indulging rather too heavily at marriages, and on other 
festive occasions. They still enjoy their tribal dance, which is performed by the men and 
boys only. A comparatively recent innovation in this dance is to mimic the bravery or 
otherwise of the sahiblog shikaris with whom they have come in contact.. As becomes a 
former jungle tribe they are very brave folk, very fond of hunting and are always ready 
for a “beat,” Their honesty is still proverbial. > . . 

Tharus are maltin g some advance in the matter of education in Naim Tal district. 
At this census 743 males and 19 females were returned as literate, i.e., 5*54 per cent, of 
males aged 7 years and over and 0*17 per cent, of females. Of the males 8 were returned 
as literate in English. Proportionally therefore they are more literate than many Hindu 
and Muslim castes such as Julaha, Kurmi, Bharbunja, Darzi, Lohar, Barhai, Teli, etc. 
The Tharus outside Naini Tal district are however still very backward. 

Erom Imperial Table NI it will be seen that out of 11,433 male and 1,367 female 
earners no less than 9,873 males and 844 females returned cultivation as their principal 
source of livelihood. They are experts at rice cultivation. A further 909 male and 271 
female earners were returned as field labourers, wood-cutters, etc., and 235 males and 
2 females as raisers of live-stock, etc. 

In Naini Tal district many are paltoaris and some supervisor qanuvgos. Till re:ently 
one was a peshkar (naib-tahsUdar). One is at present an Assistant Manager of Co-operative 
Societies. In addition to cultivation Tharus work in bamboo, reeds and fibres and make 
baskets (including some for presentation, made of coloured reeds and shells ornamented 
with strings of beads), shoes, nets and similar hunting and fishing appliances. 

12. Some interesting points are contained in a note by Mr. B. R. James, i.e.s., the 
Ethnographical Officer of Gorakhpur. 

Sixty years ago the Gorakhpur tarai was still an inaccessible area, consisting of 
extensive marshes, tall elephant grass, and abounding in wild animals. Villages consisted 
each of twenty houses or so and cultivation extended but a short distance round each village. 
Every hundred of the population included about 50 Tharus, 40 Paharis and 10 Chamars, 
Ahirs, etc. Rent was paid to whoever was strongest. It was about that time that Indian 
z amindars came in and began a polioy of extensive cultivation and settling. The density of 
population in the central and southern portions of the district caused a great number of 
people to come north and settle. The Paharis and Tharus had to give up their independent 
life. They had first of all to pay a fixed rent to their new zemindars. Then they had to 
do begar (free labour of short duration) to which they were unaccustomed. Being of an 
indolent and independent disposition, the Tharus much resented the new regime. On the 
other hand the vast iarai of Nepal was all empty. The climate was of little concern as the 
Tharus were not affected by malaria. Thus they started emigrating over the border to 
Nepal. This was some 40 years ago. The emigration was welcomed by the Indians. The 
zamindar class had every reason to be pleased as the fields left behind by the emigrants 
became their sir , and this with no effort on the part of the zamindars. This fact explains 
the extensive sir areas possessed by the tarai zamindars and also how it is that their sir is 
so conveniently situated near the village site. The tenant classes were relieved of a strong 
competitor, one who was a master in the art of growing jarhan (transplanted rice) but who 
could not tolerate any exercise of authority. 

One interesting fact about the difference in customs between Tharu and other Indian 
women may be mentioned. The former go to their fields after a good meal corresponding 
to our breakfast. At midday tboy eat some grain and later return home in time to pre- 
pare the evening meal for their menfolk. These women thus work from about 10 a.m 
to 5 p.m. Indian women, on the other hand, proceed to the fields very early in the morn- 
ing, have a meal at midday and work till the evening. They thus work for two or 
three hours more than Tharu women. Again, Tharu women, unlike Indi ans, do not 
carry paddy seedlings to the fields where they have to be transplanted. The seedlings 
have to be earned by men. Indian women carry them on their head, thus savingthe 
expense of a labourer or two. Indian zamindars did their utmost to change these two 
habits of the Tharus, but rather than change their mode of life they chose to leave their 
fields altogether. The behaviour of zamindars to Tharu women was another important • 
cause which led to their emigration to Nepal. F uc 

Hie extent of this migration can be seen from the 
marginal figures of Tharus at each census since 1891. 


Tear. 


1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 


Tharu 
_ population 
[in Gorakhpur] 
district. 


3,072 

2,747 

2.033 

1.272 

1,635 


The Tharus 
Gorakhpur. 
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13. Mr. Nosfiold wroto + "Until tho nuptial" coromony linn boon completed anti tljo 
woman has become tlio recognized property of Homo individual man, alio in regarded ns tlio 
common proporty of tlio elan and in (rented accordingly ; till then there i« no restriction of 
intercourse.” 

Tin's state of affairs no longer obtains. There may bo occasional lapses as in most 
other communities but now Midi instances are not the cuntom but rather tho exception. 
Tlianis as in the past are atill as fond of their girl children an of tho boys. 

14. By contact with Hindus the original dialect of Timms has absorbed a good deal 
of Hindustani which was essential for an understanding with their Indian neighbours. 
Within living memory Thants could with great difficulty make themselves understood 
by Indians but contact has ohnngod their language to a very large oxtent. 

15. To sum u]i, tho last 30 or 40 years have seen a steady development of tho organi- 
zation of tho Tliarus along Hindu caste lines. Their religion, social practices, and ceremonies 
connected with marriages, births, deaths and festivals have been increasingly Hinduized and 
tlioir Inngungo is merging into Hindustani. Literacy is spreading slowly. Tlicso changes 
aro more noticeable in Nnini Tal district thnn in the rest of tho tarai arens. Contacts with 
Hindu culturo are not so closo ns in tlio enso of some of tho other tribes on account of the 
unhcalthincss of the country in which Tliarus live. This has resulted in greater seclusion 
and honco slower Hinduization. Nevertheless tho process is going on and hns certainly 
reached a slago which justifies the Tliarus being classed as Hindus. 


Vide Crook.*, Volmno IV, p.igo 333, i>iriigmj>li |5. 
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APPENDIX E. 


A note on Criminal Tribes Settlements. 


1. There have been remarkable developments in the matter of tho treatment of 
criminal tribes during the last 15 years. There are now seven settlements in the province one 
of which at Kalianpur* (on the Cawnpore-Farrukhabad road, 7 miles from Cawnpore City) 
is managed by Government, five of which at Bareilly, Gorakhpur, Eazalpur and Kanth 
(both in distriot Moradabad) and Sahibganj (district Kheri) are managed by the Salvation 
Army, and one at Aryanagar (district Lucknow) was opened in November 1929 and is 
managed by tho United Provinces Arya Pritinidhi Sabha.f 

2. This settlement has accommodation for 120 families. The following table shows 
the population in 1931 : — 


Tribe. 

Present. 

Absconding. 

In jail. 

On leave. 

Total. 

Hnbura 




235 

18 

3 

2 

303 

Bhantu 




154 

22 

25 

45 

246 

Kanjar 




81 

30 

1 

53 

165 

Knrwol 




67 

18 

13 

25 

123 

Aherin 




93 

2 

1 

l 

102 

Pom 




* * 

1 

2 

•* 

3 



Total 

•• 

6S5 

91 

45 

126 

947 


The Haburas, who came to Kalianpur from the old Mcstonganj Settlement, continued 
to be employed in the Cawnpore mills, but fresh work was difficult to find for the Bhantus 
when they came. In 1923 a small contract was obtained from the Police Department for 
the tailoring of Police uniforms, while a small piece of land attached to the settlement was 
given out to a few of the settlers and they were employed on agriculture. The fa Boring of 
Police uniforms has increased and weaving has been introduced though it has not proved 
much of a success in the face of outside competition. Other unsuccessful ventures which 
had ultimately to be abandoned were carpentering and poultry-farming. Rope-making 
ha3 been introduced for the old and infirm. Fresh agricultural land was acquired in 1927 
and distributed to more families. 

Below are given the details of employment of the inmates of the settlement and the 
average monthly wages earned by them. 


In the mills in Cawnpore .. 

In the settlement at tailoring 
In the settlement at weaving 
In the settlement at agriculture 
Settlement s er va nts 


How employed. 


Tribe. 


Hahnra 

Kanjar 

Afceria 

Ksrval 


Total 


Earnings. 


54 

119 

17 

75 

6 

271 


Average monthly wages. 



Per family. 

Per adml.J 

Per worker. 


Re. a. p. 
15 15 6 

Re. a. p. 

6 13 3 

Re. a. p. 

£ 12 6 

• - 

17 13 0 

7 10 0 

9 14 5 

- - 

4 7 1 

3 6 6 

3 12 10 

• - 

5 15 5 

3 2 3 

i ]| 

* * 

5 0 II 

3 13 7 

4 6 10 


— — -- — .km m semers ns 

tailors, weavers, durri- makers, rope-makers and agriculturists. 
Haburas and Aherias are good agriculturists while 
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Salvation 

Army 

settlements. 


The 

Aryanagar 

Settlement. 


General. 


3. Below I give the population figures of •the settlements and boarding schools at 
present under the management of the Salvation Army as they stood in 1921 and 1931 : — 


Tribe. 

' Population of criminal 
tribes in Salvation Army 
Settlements. 

1921. 

1931. 

Bhantu 


• • 

786 

! 1,227 

Karwal 


• • 


126 : 

Habura 


• • 

536 

625 

Kanjar 


• • 


27 

Dom 


■ * 

822 

739 

Sansia 



193 

264 

Barwar 

• • 

• • 

2 

3 

ATiir 


• • 


1 

Dalera 

• • 

• a 

2. 




Total 

• • 

i 

2,341 

< - « 

3,013 


It will be seen that the population has increased by nearly 29 per cent, and members 
of three new tribes have been admitted. 

Considerable progress has been achieved in education and several boys have parsed 
out of-thd settlement- schools and' are now receiving higher education. It is Baid that the 
young pedple are eviheing a keen desire for literacy. Men, women and children are trained 
in various industries' and occupations such as weaving on handlooms,. swab and basket- 
making, making munjh matting; durris and smaller carpets, niwar (webbing) making, 
poultry-farming, drawn-thread and embroidery work and agriculture. Others have been’ 
trained as motor-drivers, oil engine-drivers, electricians, carpenters, teachers, and nurses.- 
Many of these now earn their own livelihood both inside and outside the settlement. 

4: The Arya Samaj settlement at Aryanagar is a new venture for which a manager 
was lent from the Kalianpur staff. At the time of writing further buildings are still under 
construction. When they are completed it will be a model settlement. It provides' accom- 
modation for 300 persons ; there are at present 229 settlers. It is mainly an agricultural’ 
settlement and has 62 acres of canal-irrigated land attached to it. A small beginning’ has' 
been made with dam-making. 

6. The commitment of criminal tribes to settlements has had a salutary effect and 
has certainly helped reformation. • The majority of the people in the settlements have been 
taught to earn an honest living. They are happy and quite willing to continue as honest 
workers as dong as means are provided for them to do so. Further progress in the way of 
making them honest, independent', and self-supporting citizens is niade : difficult by the 
attitude of outsiders. There is still much prejudice, in the public mind against .the crimi- 
nal tribes and therefore they have very little chance of honest work once they go out of 
the settlement. 

Well-behaved- settlers who have clean records, are periodically given conditional 
discharges and if during the period of probation they behave satisfactorily are finally 
discharged from the settlements and are allowed to live outside as ordinary citizens ; 
for instance, during the last 10 years about 30 persons have been discharged from the 
Kalianpur settlement-. One of them was brought back to the settlement after some time 
while no complaints have been received against the others. 

Sixty-four persons were finally discharged from the Fazalpur settlement in 1929 and 
were allowed to live in villages as free agriculturists. The majority, however, soon found 
things very difficult for them and ultimately came back to the settlement at their own 
special request. From experience so far gained from the working of settlements it appears 
that the best method of converting members of the criminal tribes to a settled life is to 
make them agriculturists. Employment on industries is after all in this province at present 
an artificial S 3 ’stem- and depends chiefly on funds and supervising agpncy. In order to 
make the reformed criminal tribes self-supporting it seems essential to make them agricul- 
turists. In the past one of the biggest difficulties has been the antipathy of the settlors 
themselves to agriculture, but by gradual persuasion fair success has now been achieved 
as can bo seen from the fact that most managers are swamped with applications for land 
from settlors. The Kanth Agricultural settlement, which was at one time only partially 
cultivated, now extends to over 3,000 bighas (1,876 acres) of good fully-cultivated crop- 
producing land and efforts are being made to secure another 1,000 bighas nearby. This is 
in addition to the land on which the settlement buildings stand. The demand for land is 
common to all the settlements. The last few years have also revealed the waste of time 
that the ordinary village school curriculum involves for the children and the settlements 
have now drawn up and substituted a new curriculum of which the object is to create in 
the children an intelligent interest in what will bo their life work. 

The last ten years have been a triumph for the settlements, for the younger generation 
are growing up with ideas and thoughts which havo to a very largo extent ousted the old 
criminal tendencies that have existed in these tribes for generations. 
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APPENDIX V. 

Some ethnographical notes on miscellaneous castes and tribes. 

Thcso notes arc confined to new material or changes that have taken place in the last 
30 years or so. References to Crooko are to his Tribes and Carles of Ihc jV ’orlh-WetUm 
Provinces and Oudh. 

(1) Arakh — In Fntchpur district some intcr-mnrringcs between Arakhs and Pas is 

have been observed although Arakhs and Basis (who of course are much 
allied in origin) will not smoko from the same hukka. The Arakhs nro hero 
classed as a criminnl tribe but have largely taken to settled lives. Of their 
earners in tho province as a whole SS per cent, are cultivators or agri- 
cultural or general labourers, and another 4 per cent, raise livestock or are 
herdsmen, etc. 

(2) Badhik . — The Gorakhpur Badhiks claim to bo Chnuhnn Rajputs of the Bach 

golra. They say their ancestors were Rajputs who had to forsake tlieir 
country after defeat by the conquering Mughnls. They first, settled in Main* 
puri and subsequently migrated eastwards. They derived their livelihood 
from dacoitv and the Gorakhpur jungles offered them an ideal biding place 
until the Government stepped in, declared them a criminal tribe and 
made them take to a more Fettled and rasjrectable manner of living. There 
is no positive evidence of the truth of their claim to Rajput decent. Two 
Badhiks claimed to have Rajput wives but the claim was not substatianted. 
The tribe is endogninous. Most Brahmans will not take water from a Badhik. 
Widow rc-mnrriage is not permitted. They have a permanent pnnrknyzl 
of five punches who arc removable in ease of certain proved offences. 
Cases of assault and women leaving their husbands are paid to be very com- 
mon and the tribe is very quarrelsome and spiteful as a whole. Formerly 
they were hunters and bird-catchers. They were experts at cat chine I’inI* 
with lime (lasa) on the end of a bamboo, many lengths of bamboo Wmf 
joined together to reach tho topmost branches of trees. Hence ti c 
Ac Badhik, lanac lasa. Tlicv nro now mostly cultivators and seme w.vfc so 
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(6) Bawariyas. — Now found chiefly in Cawnpore, Eatehpur, and Hardoi where 

they are regarded as a notorious criminal tribe. The Eatehpur Bawariyas 
claim to he descended originally from Athparhiya Rajputs who resided in 
Gujarat and they say that many generations ago the tribe migr ated from a 
.place called Harewala but they have no idea where this place was. They 
have a panchayat which deals with^assault, debts, cow-killing, and breaches 
of social rules. A younger brother may marry his deceased elder brother’s 
widow but it is not imperative. Cousin marriage is permitted even with 
maternal cousins. The tribe is endogamous and the exogamous rule 
seems .to be that a son cannot be married into the same family in which his 
father’s sister is married but a daughter can. Formerly bird-catchers and 
hunters they have now mostly taken to cultivation. They no longer eat 
pork, fowls and kites, and have never eaten beef. They still eat other flesh. 
They worship Kali. 

(7) Berta. — This tribe still lives very largely by prostituting its girls. The men 

obtain their wives from other low castes. In Etawah they claim to he 
Rajputs and say that in the days of Ala Udal a girl of the tribe named Soba 
was a favourite singer in the court and her brothers were in Ala Udal’s 
army. They once fled from the field of battle and on their return were cursed 
by their sister who said “ you will remain bhagera, i.e. a wandering tribe.” 

There is now said to be some sign of a desire among them to educate their 
children. 

(8) Bhangi of Kumaun. — The Bhangis or Mehtars (sweepers) of Kumaun form the 

lowest class of the untouchables distinct from the Silpkars. They are chiefly 
employed in the towns and they or their parents have come from the adjoining 
districts in the plains. They have their own form of Hinduism and their 
own priests who are known as lalgurus, from wearing a red (lal) robe*. These 
tour about and visit their people from time to time. It is said that both 
the Hindu branch of the sweepers and the Muslim section have their lalgurus 
to minister to them. The lalgwru is said to have much authority and to be 
regarded with great respect. The sweepers are said to cherish the flattering 
idea that the touch of the dust swept with their broom purifies people. They 
settle disputes by means of their own panchayat and the decisions of this 
body, generally taking the form of fines, are accepted without demur. The 
sweepers seem to enjoy immuni ty from epidemic diseases in spite of their 
vocation.- 

(9) Bhat. — The Bhat or Brahmbhatt is sometimes known as Rai in western districts. 

(10) Bholiya\. — The Bhotiyas oipattia Johar, Darma and Byans of Almora district 
have always been traders. Some, especially in Johar, own land in warmer 
parts of the district which is cultivated on their behalf. The grain produced 
is exchanged with other commodities from the Tibetans. From long ago 
they bought merchandise including coral beads and pearls from Delhi, 
Calcutta and Bombay and traded with the Tibetans for salt, borax, woollen 
cloth and wool, ponies and gold. Since the advent of the railway to 
Darjeeling a good road has been opened as far as Lhassa so that now Tibetans 
themselves go and purchase what they require from Calcutta. Salt imported 
from the plains is now cheap and substitutes have been found for crude borax. 
Trade has thus diminished and the economic position of the Bhotiyas has 
declined. Whereas once they lent money to agriculturists the position is 
now often reversed and many are said to be indebted and being ruined by 
the heavy rates of interest they have to pay. 

(11) Bhubalias. — Found in Mainpuri district. They claim to be Rajputs and say 
they came originally from the Chitorgarh State. They are wandering black- 
smiths and as such prepare iron implements for the use of village folk. They 
travel with their whole families and household goods on small bullock carts 
and have no permanent residence. They move in batches of ten to fifteen 
families or more, and encamp on the roadside making halts of 15 to 20 days. 
They bum their dead and observe Pinda, Daswan and Tehrain ceremonies. 
Children under the age of 5 or 0 arc not burnt but are buried. Marriages are 
performed by pandit3 according to Hindu rites. They do not allow widow 
rc-marriage. The practice of adoption is recognized among them. The 
ghnr jamai system is not prevalent among them. They worship the Bhairon 
Devi and Hanuman. Prostitution is not allowed among their females. 

• riv» origin o' tin nvn* U nwro probibly from Lai Bog their prophet. Tiio rod coat carno afterwordi. 

t a-** al y> Appoa-iix 3 at tba casi of this volume. 
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(12) Bot. — These nro allied to the Bliotiyna nml coming from Tibet some 100 or 

150 years ago lmvo Bottled in Pilibhit on the Nopal border. Tlmir marriage 
and social customs have by contnot become tlioso of tho lower Hindu classes. 
They eat rice and tho flesh of goats, sheep, hare, water-fowl nnd fish and 
regard the Bhangi, Chamar and Dhobi ns untouchables. In Bnhraich they 
are regarded as a sub-ensto of Goriyns. Tho latter is a mixed ensto of Knhnm 
and Mallahs and seems to have absorbed tlio Bhots by reason of their common 
riverain occupation. Some of tho Bhots nro now agriculturists, other culti- 
vate singhara (water-nut). 

(13) Ghat or Chain. — Their homo is in Gorakhpur, Bnsti and Gouda hut they migrnto 

annually to Khcri and Pilibhit to collect catechu from the khnir trees. 'J’hoy 
also fish and make nets. They arc reported to be in good circumstances and 
regard themselves as higher than Kahars from whom in tho Gonda district 
they are said to have spruhg. They now form an endogenous canto nnd 
observe the usual rites nnd ceremonies of lower Hindus. Pish in their Btaplo 
diet and they arc fond of liquor. 

(14) Ghamars. — Those who have left skinning animals are beginning to call them- 

selves Jaiavs or Jafcav Rajputs in many places. In Vtirlahgnrh nuch pernonn 
call themselves Kurils. 

(15) Dhangar. — The condition of the Dhangars in Mirzapur is said to have improved 

to some extent.* They still mostly serve ns ploughmen and day-labourers 
but some now have land of their own to cultivate. Besides the gods nnd 
godlings referred to by Crocket they worship deities of minor importance 
such as Jiakshd, Phvltcati, Devi, Bngliavl or tiger-spirit who is supposed 
to protect the worshipper, Chiihnriya Bir who is supposed to reside in 
some old trees on which they hang pieces of rag as they pass by, and 
Dhalahiya Bir on whose shrine they place small pebbles, 

(16) Ghaeyara.% — They are grass-cutters by occupation nnd include both Hindus 

and Muslims. In Bahraich they have now formed themselves into a distinct 
occupational caste. 

(17) Ghota-Klior. — An occupational caste of divers in wells and in rivers, found in 

Budann district. 

(18) Uawaigarh. — An occupational caste, not mentioned by Crooke, found in 

Gorakhpur district. They include both Hindus nnd Muslims and appear to 
have come from several castes. Their occupation is making fireworks and 
the name is derived from hatcai, a rocket. Now recognized as a distinct 
caste. 

(19) Inlpaz. — A Muslim occupational caste found in Gorakhpur, Budaun and other 

places. Formerly they made bricks (inti but the advent of the modern 
brick-kiln has destroyed their business and turned them into carriers of 
kiln bricks. Most of them own donkeys for this purpose. 

(20) Jaslgar . — A distinct occupational caste not mentioned by Crooke. Jnelud'-s 

Muslims and Hindus. Found in Bahraich and Gonda. Their occupation 
is similar to that of Sonars for they make and sell ornament*. 

(21) JorM.crc. Their occupations are collecting leeches and app bring them i„ 

human beings for certain diseases, and playing the da hnai. 'in Azamk-h 
they were mentioned long ago? as a sub-caste of Chars. From MirzapurV,V 
now said that tnsv are an o5-shoot of the Hela sub-caste ofJSh&n- end « r * 
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chamer xn. — race, Tumi! on caste. 


■when a second Kabnr was needed for lifting a miyana after Sita's. marriage, 
Bhagwan Ram Chandra mado a model of a man out of 'wheat and gavo life 
to it. This man was known as Dhuriya and the present sub-caste of that 
namo represent his descendants. The panchayals in Pnrtabgarh are per- 
manent but tho oflico of sarpanch is neither hereditary nor permanent, and 
moreover tho sarpanch is invariably bound in his decisions by tho vote of 
tho majority. The authority of tho panchayals is said to be declining 
though Kahars still got most of their disputes settled by them. 

In this district it - is roporlcd that ns far ns possible Kahnrs marry within the 
district. Both husband and wifo work ns domestic servants. The panchayat 
recently passed a resolution forbidding women to work in houses in cities. 
Tho usual marringo ngo for both boys and girls is five years. 

The dola marriage ceremony is far less prevalent now. A Brahman officiates only 
at the marriage ceremony itself, not at the lilah nor at the gauna. The father’s 
sister’s husband plays an important part during the marriage ceremonies. 
No brido-prico is ever taken. 

Infidolity on tho part of tho wifo, proved to tho satisfaction of the tribal council, 
is tho only ground for. divorce. A divorced woman can rc-marry after some 
time if tho tribal council is satisfied that she has reformed. 

Widow re-marriage is common. Widows are usually married to widowers. There 
is no ceremony except a feast to friends and relatives. A widow can 
marry tho younger brother of her late husband. 

There is no ceremony at.pregnancy. At childbirth a Chamarin midwife officiates. 
No horoscopes are prepared. There are the usual chhatti, nikasan, mundan 
and kanchedan ceremonies. The Brahman gets one anna as fee for naming 
the child. Kahars in the main conform to the popular type of village Hinduism. 
They observe the usual Hindu festivals, venerate Bam Chandra, devi, devatas, 
cows, snakes, Badrinath, banyan trees, etc. They also believe, in ojhai. 

Eish and goat’s meat are freely eaten. liquor is not forbidden. The Kahars do 
not eat eggs. Kahars will not take even pakki from the hands of any other 
caste. Brahmans take water and sweetmeats from their hands. 

Kahars do not wear the saored thread. The married women wear bichhuas and 
glass bangles. Their noses are not pierced and no nose ornaments are us;d. 

They indulge in songs and dances on the occasion of feasts and festivals. Their 
favourite instruments are the huruk and majira. 

The Paskauta sub-caste of Kahars, because they keep pigs, are looked down 
upon, and high caste Hindus will not take water touched by them. Their 
standard of literacy is low, only 1'81 per cent, of males 7 years. and over 
can read and write and O’ 11 per cent, of females. 

(26) Kdkadar or Kakhdar . — An occupational caste found in Gonda who make combs. 
They are said to be of Kurmi origin. 

(26) Kalawat.—A Muslim caste found in Shahabad tahsil of the Hardoi district 

whose marriage rites and customs and -beliefs are mostly Hindu. They 
are mirasis (minstrels and singers) by profession and may be an off-shoot 
from Manihars. 

(27) Kanjars. — In Fatehpur this c rimin al tribe has a headwoman as well as a 

headman for their panchayals on.account of the frequency with which their 
men go to gaol. The women pride themselves on their medical and surgical 
knowledge and are said to be able to perform even a caesarean operation 
successfully. 

(28) Karotiya. — A. sweeper caste found in Budaun. 

(29 ) . Kasera and Tathera. — As mentioned by Cr’ooke* there is considerable similarity 

between these castes and it is not easy to ascertain exactly the functional 
•difference between them. Mr. Nesfield thought that "the Kasera prepared 
and . moulded the alloys into various vessels While the Tathera polished and 
engraved them. In Gorakhpur, at any rate this distinction no longer exists 
for as in many other -parts of the province, neither caste now makes the 
alloys but they buy kaskut and phvl from banias, and the Tathera simply 
.makes -bangles while the Kasera makes vessels and dishes. 

.Tatheras do not eat flesh nor drink intoxicants. They eat pakka food cooked by 
the higher castes and by Kayasthas but not by Nais, Ahirs and Kalwars. 
They cremate their dead. " The rule about marriage is that so long as any 
relationship can be remembered, a man cannot marry into that particular 
family. It is curious that Tatheras will not eat Jeachcha food prepared by 
any but their own people but their pancliayal has recently passed a resolution 
that there is no harm in. accepting food from a good Brahman. 

* See Volume nr, page 167, and Volumo IV, page 407, 
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Tlie Kaseras have similar manners and customs. One branch of the Kaseras 
call themselves “ pure Kaseras ” and claim descent from Sahesra-baun, a 
semimythical warrior of the days of the Ramayan . They.claim to be Kajpufa 
and' wear the sacred thread. They practise widow re-marriage. The other 
sub-divisions in Gorakhpur are Tamera {lit., a worker in tamba, copper), 
Bhartwal' (those who make vessels by moulding) and Kutiha (those who 
make vessels by beating). The differences appear to be entirely occupational, 
except perhaps in the case of the pure Kaseras. 

(30) Khanzada. — Crooke gives an account of the Khanzadas of this province in 

Volume HI, pages 233-235. The following note applies to those found in 
Partabgarh. The rules of endogamy and hypergamy quoted by Crooke still 
obtain and until a few years ago the usual Rajput marriage ceremonies were 
performed. For the last 4 or 5 years, however, they have adopted the 
Muslim form, though the Nai and the Brahman are still consulted by parents 
when selecting suitable mates for their children. The usual marriage age 
. for both boys and girls is 10 — 12 years. 

The talaq system of divorce has recently been adopted. Formerly they did not 
praotise widow re-marriage but the restriction has now disappeared. 

Cliathi, nikasan, mundan and the Hindu ceremonies are still observed by some of 
them. They bury their dead according to Islamic rites. The Khanzadas 
are Sunnis and will not smoke nor eat with low caste Muslims. Some of the 
elderly ladies still worship Sitla and other Hindu gods and goddesses. 

(31) Kharbind. — Crooke* states that the Kharebinds (a sub-caste of Binds) of 

Mirzapur “ call themselves Kewat and there seems little doubt that they 
inter-marry with other Kewats.” He also mentions this name as repre- 
senting a sub-caste of Beldar, Dhunia (Kharebindi), Kewat, Kurmi, Mallnfr 
and Musahar. 

In Gorakhpur are found the Kharbinds (with no “ e ”). They are probably the 
same. 

Mr. B. R. James, i.c.s., the Ethnographical Officer of Gorakhpur suggests that 
the name Bind may have originated from binna, to weave as the Binds at 
one time were weavers of grass mats. In the same way he thinks that 
the Kharbinds took their name from khar a reed grass. The root of one 
particular kind of khar, known as katia, was formerly used by Kharbinds 
for making khas tattis. The Kharbinds have no connexion °.. c / 

Binds in Gorakhpur but seem to possess points of greater similarity mtn 
the Kewats. . . . 

They are an endogamous tribe, cremating their dead ; &eding^ 

at death ceremonies and allowing widow re-marriage- „ 

food cooked by any other caste, not even by a Brabm~ n - T ^ y. ^ 

with the Binds. If a Brahman enters a Khar bind L:-*i rcvntcti 
crated. They are mostly cultivators and hare ° n 

of other Binds. They are considered a hig^-J^/cr on ofishoo c 
p.vfirvnnR Quite possibly they are a s ~ ~~ L °- 
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CHAPTER XTT. — RACE, TIU11E OR CASTE. 


Hindus. Conoubinngo is not permitted. Widowed and divorced women 
are allowed to ro-mnrry. They usually bury their dead and a copper coin 
is always placed in tho month of the corpse ns a viaticum ns in the past. 
Occasionally tho dead are cremated. TJioy cat flesh of all hinds except 
beef. They nro untouchables, 

As with so many castes of uncertain origin tho traditional homo of tho Bngulia 
Nats of Buclaun district is Chittor. Their first colony in this district datcB 
back to tho tiino of Nawab Dundo If ban, a Rohilla Chiof, who died at Bisauli 
in 1770. Tho story of tho establishment of that colony is interesting. In 
tho course of their march from tho Punjab side, a party of Bagulia Nats 
reached tho Nawab’s fort at Bisauli (tho ruins of which can still be seen out- 
sido that town) and arranged to givo a porformanco for his entertainment. 
Ono of them tied linked swords on his body and horns on the soles of his feet, 
thereby rendering thorn usoloss for climbing, put an earthen pot on his head 
and took a loaded gun. Ho then connected two long poles together end 
to end, and sotting them upright mounted to tho lop, where ho performed 
skilful somersaults and fired tho gun. Unluckily, tho upper polo gave way 
and ho fell and was killed instantaneously. His widow then decorated 
horsolf and told tho Nawab that she would end herself by performing salt. 
Tho Nawab replied, “ What good will come of that ? Your ashes will 
only bo blown about. Why not bo buried, so that your tomb may remain 
an everlasting monumont.” To this tho Nats agreed. She sat down in 
tho grave and laid her husband’s corpse with its head resting on her thighs 
and in that position the two wore buried. Tho Nawab built a paJcJca tomb 
over them which still stands intact in a grove in village Kurauli about a 
mile from Bisauli and is known ns Sati Kcsnr. Bngulia Nats from far and 
wide come to worship this tomb and regard it ns tho liighest object of divine 
adoration. Tho grove in which it stands contains houses of Bagulia Nats 
and they bury their dead in it. Before this incident, they used to cremate 
their dead like other Hindus. 

The deceased Nat had five sons who were present at the performance. The 
Nawab gave them tho entire village of Kurauli, which however, through 
the misconduct of succeeding generations, has passed on to other people. 

Bagulia Nats are to bo distinguished from Kalabaz Nats. The former perform 
on ropes and poles, the latter on the ground. Other tribes of Nats found in 
Budaun district are : Brijbasi Gual, Jogila, Khalkhor and Mahesh. All of 
them are Hindus, except Mahesh who are said to have become converts to 
Islam about fifty years ago. Inquiries from members of these tribes have 
not led to any valuable information regarding their origin and past migra- 
tions. Brijbasi Nats claim Brij, that is, the neighbourhood of Muttra, as 
their original home, and Kalabaz claim Chittorgarh. 

It is convenient here to note the differences in treatment accorded to their 
women by various tribes of Nats, in the Budaun district. Women of the 
Kalabaz and Bagulia Nats do not give performances, nor do they attend 
performances given by their menfolk. Generally speaking, they are not 
given to prostitution. Probably of all the Nats the women of these two 
tribes lead the most respectable lives. Women of Brijbasi Gual Nats dance 

• and sing in public for a livelihood. Prostitution is also common among 
them, but to a much less extent than among Birya Nats. Only married 
women dance and sing and prostitute themselves. The father or guardian 
of an unmarried girl cannot allow her to do so ; if he does, he is liable to be 
ex-communicated by the tribal panchayat. After her marriage however, 
her husband has unrestricted discretion to make her a prostitute. Ordi- 
narily Brijbasi Nats do not purchase and admit to their fold a girl of another 
caste. If sometimes they do this, she becomes a member of the tribe after 
a ceremonial feast, the details of which are prescribed by the panchayat. 

In district Budaun Jogila Nats do not marry their daughters, but train them 
as professional musicians, dancers and prostitutes. It is only the poor Jogila, 
who cannot afford the expenses of this training, that marries his daughter 
in return for a bride-price. When a girl of the tribe is initiated into prostitu- 
tion a grand feast is held with the money which, generally speaking, she has 
herself earned by singing and dancing. The wife of a Jogila Nat, however, 
observes parda and does not dance nor sing nor prostitute herself. Wives are 
obtained by this tribe mostly by purchasing run-away or loose girls of other 
castes and occasionally by kidnapping. A girl so purchased is not made 
a prostitute, but is always married and kept as a wife. Her daughters, 
however, are doomed to prostitution according to the custom of the tribe. 
The castes from which wives are chiefiy drawn in this planner are Kahar, 
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Murao, Kisan, Khagi, Dhtmiya, Barhai, Gadaria and Kumhar, but not 

Chomar, Bhangi, Kanjar, nor MuBlim. . • , c 

Khalkhor Nats do not differ much from Jogilas in their treatment of women. 
Their daughters dance and sing and prostitute themselves, but never many. 
On the occasion of the initiation of a girl of the tribe into prostitution, the 
tribe has a grand feast in which wine must bo served. Wives are 
obtained by purchasing available girls of any caste, Muslims not excepted. 
Khalkhors are indeed liberal in this respect. A Muslim girl becomes a 
perfectly regular member of their tribe after a feast to the panchayal , which 
can also reclaim a Khalkhor woman who has for years lived as mistress of a 
Muslim. Of late, Badiya Nats have begun to marry their girls to Khal- 
khors. 

The chief occupations of the womenfolk of Mahesh Nats are also singing, 
f anning and prostitution ; but only a daughter, and not a wife, is made to 
adopt them. A father has discretion to marry his daughter or to make her 
a prostitute ; but if he marries her, her husband cannot call upon her to 
prostitute herself. 

In Eatehpur district most Nats returned themselves as Muslims, and it is said 
that prostitution of their womenfolk is on the decline. Divorce is permitted for 
adultery on the part of the wife, proved to the satisfaction of the panchayal. 
Marriage needs the panchayal' 8 previous approval for which a small fee is 
charged. Widow re-marriage is permitted on payment of about Rs. 30, or 
Bs. 60 if the woman is a virgin. The only marriage ceremony is dudhbali. 
A younger brother may marry his elder brother’s widow and an elder brother 
can marry his younger brother’s widow on payment of a small sum to the 
panchayal. They have a curious and rather revolting birth ceremony (a 
midwife of their own caste attends). The umbilical cord and placenta are 
buried with a scorpion’s sting, 2i pieces of donkey’s manure, a porcupine’s 
intestines and some liquor. The scorpion’s sting renders the babe immune 
not from being bitten by, but from feeling the bite of a scorpion, the dung 
is supposed to prevent an excessive secretion of bile, the intestinea to ward 
off colds, and the liquor is added for good luck. There are the usual feasts 
on the sixth and twelfth days when there is much merriment. Liquor is 
freely drunk. At a later date the mukhia or head-man (or head-woman) 
of the group names the child on payment of a fee. The fine inflicted by the 
panchayat for rape is about Bs. 200. They take food from any caste but 
will not smoke the same huUxi. 

The Nats of Etawah district are also said to be stopping the regular prosti- 
tution of their girls, and to be settling down to cultivation to some extent, 
and sending their children to school. 

3h Mainpuri are found some Kamatik Nats and it is said the same are also 
called Kabutri though Croobe* treats them as distinct sub-castes. They 
include a few Muslims who are said to follow the teachings of Saiyad Kamal 
Khan to whom they offer puri and rice every Thursday. If they have two 
daughters one marries and the other becomes’a prostitute. If a prostitute 
engages herself with a Bhangi, Chamar, Kori or Kahar she is out-casted and 
can only get back into caste by giving a dinner costing some Bs. 50. 

In Gorakhpur some Nagari Nats were found. They too prostitute their women. 
They are Muslims of a more orthodox type than most. 


In the same district is found the sub-caste of Sanwats, referred to by Crooke as 
one of the eight Oudh sub-castes. They are all Muslims but worship Bara 
Pir and Ghazi Mian. Before the shrine of the latter they offer fowls and 
mahda, a kind of flour pudding. They are endogamous and their social 
code is that of Muslims. It is forbidden to eat anything not halaUA. Tcsrr 
do not eat the flesh of a jackal, turtle or mongoose like some Nats. 2-Iori 
Sanwats are settled and have cultivation, but some are still acrohstezrid 
play music at births and marriages. Their women tattoo otks~^ 

Badi Nate. Tattooing is done with four or five needles fed’ ings&F- 
wTto a piece of string. Lamp black mixed with miTtr 


The fine goes to the family whose right s have been - "* = ^ 

The women do not prostitute themselves, unlike 'S.hez 

Of all the Nats in the province 29 per cent, of es~err ^-sgsEi 

cultivation and another 12 per cent, as agdsdnzzzzZ kTxcr=r 3 " 


* Totals IV, pees 55. 
7? 
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or liordsnion. Tliirty-Bovon •per cent', of Hiobo returned as earners secure 
tho livelihood of thoinsolvos and 'their dependents’ by hogging and prosfcitu- 
■tion. ■ ' 

(30) Paidami— A low occupational distinct caste of Muslims now found in 
Bahraich and Gonda, They catch wild geeso and duck for salo. 

(37)- Panwaria or Pawaria — Crooko* sayB thoy aro much akin to Dharhi and Kin* 
gariya but in Gorakhpur district thoy appear to bo somewhat above that 
social level. They aro Muslim singers and dancers who go round villages 
following thoir calling at festivals and marriages. Each family has its own 
jajmani. Thoy differ essentially from Nats and Tawaifs in that thoir 
womonfolk noitlior sing nor -dance, nor do they appear in public, nor aro 
thoy prostitutod. 

.(38) Pirai — Found in Moradabad. Thoy inoludo both Hindus and Muslims who 
wander about begging thoir living. 

(39) Pain — Tho Pilibhit -Rains now repudiate the allegation that they are Hindu 
convorts and claim .to -have originally immigrated from Arabia to tho 
Punjab, whence thoy moved on to this province about a.b. 1795. They 
say their correct namo is Pa-’c which means dealer in cattle and. that this 
was thoir forefathers’ chief occupation. They arc now landlords, and 

. oultivalors of a considerable area in this district. 

,(40) ,Paji — An almost extinct community, consisting now of only a few families 
found living near Askot, in the Almora 'district. They were formerly called 
Ban-manus, forcst-dwollcrs or savages. They have attracted attention 
.rather out of proportion to thoir numbers and importance, as they are 
simply an aboriginal tribe in a very low state of civilization. Mr. Atkinson 
identified them with .the ICiratas or Raj 3 r a-Kiratas. They claim royal 
descent, some say from tho Rajbars of Askot or from the old Katyuri 
kings, and. address the Rajbar of Askot as " younger brother They 
. represent themselves as descendants of one of the earliest rulers of TCimmnn 
..who fled with his family to escape slaughter by a usurper, in consequence 
•of which royal descent they salute no one. It is imposisble to say what 
measure of truth there is in the claim. Members of the tribe were 
medically examined some years ago and some were found to have charac- 
teristic markings of a Mongolian descent. Claims of royal origin are often 
made by wandering tribes. Formerly the Rajis were extremely wild and 
shy, and would not come near other people, but used to place the wooden 
bowls which- they manufactured somewhere in the forest at a distance 
from their haunts. Prospective buyers used to come and fill them with 
grain. The Rajis would come and take the grain and run back to the 
forest. Nowadays the Rajis are less shy, and will talk and bargain with 
others. They still dwell in caves or huts made by them in the forests. 

Mr. C. Sheiring in his book Western Tibet and the British Borderland has given 
an interesting account of his visit to the tribe. Their language was looked 
into some time ago, and found to be of the Tibeto-Burman family, resem- 
bling those of some tribes in Nepal, and is described by one observer as 
resembling the “ twittering, of birds ”. Mr. Traill, the first Commissioner 
of Kumaun, was .of opinion that the Doms might be descendants from this 
tribe, but the Rajis themselves indignantly repudiate the connexion, “ and 
if their huts should be defiled by the entrance of any member of the servile 
race, they deem it necessary to purify it with water brought from 22 differ- 
ent sources”. 

They were sorted for at this census but none were found. On enquiring 
about this I found they had all returned themselves as Rawats and conse- 
quently went among Bhangisi Luckily their numbers are negligible. 

(41) Bamjana — Ramjanis are mentioned by Crookef as a Hindu sub-caste of 
Tawaifs (prostitutes). 

In Gorakhpur district ate found several villages of a caste known as Ram- 
jaiia. They say that property was gifted to them by a well-disposed Raja 
of Nagar (Basti district) and do not know the origin of their name. There 
seems little doubt that they are descendants of prostitutes to whom the pro- • 
petty was given in the past, but it is interesting to note that they have prac- 
tically given up prostituting their girls, the number of Ramjanas who 
• -follow this profession being very small indeed. .They claim relationship 
with the Gahdharbs of Benares (another distinct class of tawaifs) and it is 
probable that these two communities inter-marry. They have lost a good 
-. deal of their zamindari rights and are mostly tenant cultivators, but some 

* Volume IV, page 176. 

-J- Volume IV, page 364. 
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- still sing and r dance for a living. ' Inmanyparts: if-, a-girl becomes a pros- 
titute she is outcastedand even -her. own people will not eat with her. 
Thev are said. to have become, very, pious- and many of. them-, have given 
up- eating meat' and ...drinking, intoxicants.. They, have, a cUrious custom 
of prohibiting inter-dining except' with., the nearest relatives. At 
marriages grain and not cooked, food is served'to guests. They do not 
' ' - weat 'the sacred- thread.. ' Brahmans -will not: take water from .their hands. 


' (42)- lianflujffl— -Rangwas are-mostly found-in the Padrauna and Deoria sub-divi- 
sions of the Gorakhpur districts They make small lead and tin ornaments 
whence their name {ranga,- tin). They also make rope and sack-cloth. 
They are touchable, practise widow re-marriage and-' feed 'BrahmanB at 
deaths. They also have Brahman gurus. 

(43) Rao — -A small agricultural caste found in' Gonda - district, 1 apparently akin to 
' Bhats. ' 


(44) Basgar — An occupational. caste of Muslims.found in Gonda' district. They 

make articles from ranga, tin. 

(45) Rind— A. Muslim tribe of professional beggars and thieves found in certain 

villages of the Muzaffarnagar district. They are known to have been there 
for over 60 years. Their rites and customs are those of the lower Muslim 
classes. 

(46) 8atlabra-—A very small community found in three villages near Salemgarh 

(district Gorakhpur). They take goods round for sale on bullocks and appear 
to be Vaishyas of sorts. 

(47) Saunchariya — Akin to Brijbasis. Some are acrobats but others have taken 

to cultivation in Gonda district. 

(48) Sendnrihar —Found in. Gorakhpur only. Some of them, but not all, Btyle - 

themselves Kayasthas and are known as Senduria-Kayasthas. They allege 
that they are Kayasthas who took to the profession of selling sendhur (red 
lead) and king (asafoetida). They wander from village to village with 
their wares for sale carried on pack animals. Their claim to Kayastha 
origin is probably incorrect because ordinary Kayasthas have no commensal 
nor marriage relationships with them, only some of them even claim to be 
Kayasthas and in many ways they resemble another community, the Tikuli- 
hars.. The latter wander about selling sendhur and tilcali, the forehead 
spangles worn by women. The Tikulihar is regarded by Crooke* * * § as a sub- 
caste of Kumhar and probably the Sendnrihar is of similar origin. Those 
who style themselves Kayasthas may be of mixed descent or may have 
assumed the name in order to better their social position. They are 
probably allied also to the Tarkiharsf. 

(49) Sipahi — Found in Bara Banki and probably existing elsewhere in Oudh. 

They appear to be the descendants of sepoys of the old Nawabi days, 
but now form- a distinct endogamous caste of Muslim converts. 

(50) Srivastava-Darzi — The Kayastha-Darzi referred to by Mr. Blunt in the 1911 

Report, Part, I, page 369. Besides the districts there mentioned they are 
found in Gonda. 

(51) Svlairmn Shaikh— rThe name affected by a sweeper sub-caste in Budaun 

district.. , • 


{52)_ Tabardar — A caste ,pf. wood-cutters found in Bara Banki district. 

(53) Tanab AfodaTi^— Another sweeper , caste of Budaun district. 

(64) Tarhiwal—An ; offshoot .from the. Pasis in Mirzapur district-, who are fast 
becoming a separate caste. Toddy workers. Here .seems ..to be a case of 
- those who forsake their traditional occupation taking the old caste-name 
with them and giving anew name to those left at the old occupation. (Of 
also Pharraiya Chamar the name given by some Chamars to those who stali 
flay carcases and eat beef.) 

(55) Tarkihar The Bara Banki Taririhars say they came from Delhi about 250 

years ago and in Akbar’s time made arrows. They now make palm-leaf 
ornaments. 

(56) Tathera — See Kasera, number (29) above. 

(57) Twmka A numerous and widely scattered people in Gorakhpur district. 

They may be an oflshoot from Kahars who have a sub-caste Turait in the 
plains and of Turaha m the hills§. + 

They now form a distinct caste. 


* Volume m, page 337. 

t Crooke, Volume IV, page 362. 

$ Soe Crooke, Volume III, page 92 et ss j 

§ See Crooke, Volume in, page 95. 
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They liavo no idoa of tho origin of thoir name and thoir only tradition is that 
they aro descended from the snn-god. I think no Kalmrs make such a claim. 

Thoy form ono ondogamous group and liavo no sub-castes. The oxogaraous rule 
is simply that a man cannot marry into a family with which thoro exists 
rolationsliip within living momory. 

Marriage by oxohango is practised. 

The boy’s father goes in search of a brido for his son. There is no bride-price and 
no dowor. The brido’s father is expected to give his daughter the usual 
household utonsiis and clothes, but littlo more is expected. 

A Brahman is usually consulted about tlio suitability of a proposed match. 

No coromony takes place at tho brido’s homo. Tho bridegroom comes to her 
houso with some now clothes, takes her to his house and puts eendlvur (red 
load) on tho parting of her hair. A priest is present there. There is no 
necessity to food tho biradari though usually from Bo. 1-4 to Bs.5 is paid 
into tho panchayat funds. 

Widow re-marringo is freely allowed, and a younger brother may take his elder 
brother’s widow to -wife if ho chooses. Polygamy is permissible, but is 
seldom practised. Tho Turahas cremate thoir dead. 

Thoy are allowed to drink liquor and toddy. Of flesh they eat only mutton 
and will not oat fowls nor eggs. Thoy oat fish. 

Brahmans will not oat pakki cooked by a Turaha but all other castes can. 
Turahaseat Icachcha food prepared by any Brahman but not by any other 
caste. This is in contrast to tho Kowats who will not eat any food cooked by 
a Brahman. Turahas take pakki from Ahirs, Kahars and Nais but not from 
Pasis, Kumhars, Kalwars and Teh's. Thoro is ono custom which places 
Turahas quite apart from Kahars. They will not clean household utensils 
and for this reason thoy will not enter domestic service. They have, 
however, no objection to acting as fitter bearers. This difference is important 
as it differentiates the Turahas from the Kahars, and suggests how they may 
have broken away from them. 

They have on impermanent panchayat which consists of the whole biradari. The 
chaudhri presides and acts as the executive officer of the community as in 
the case of the Dhimar Kahars of the Jhansi division.* Stem action is 
taken against anyone who fails to obey the panchayat which does not 
hesitate, if necessary and possible to take the matter into a court of law. 

The great deity of the Turahas is Sanichar Raja. Exhaustive enquiries failed 
to elicit who this god was but the Turahas could give no help except that 
Sanichar was the son of Suraj Bliagwan. They helpfully added that they 
were making investigations into tho origin of -their belief. This god cannot 
be identified with any worshipped by Kahars or Mallahs. 

The great festival of the Turahas is held on a Saturday in the month of Sawan. 
Each Turaha locality has an asthan (shrine) of Sanichar Raja. To this all 
Turahas men, women and children flock with offerings which consist of 
goats, kir (rice cooked in milk), bread, and a mixture of the seven chief 
grains (wheat, rice, gram, urd, barley, peas and til). A Brahman performs 
the havan ceremony at the shrine. 

The chief occupation of the Gorakhpur Turahas is to take fruit gardens and 
fisheries on contract. In faot they are the chief fruit-sellers. But they will 

. not sell vegetables, unlike the hill Turahas referred to by Mr. Atkinson. 
They will also , never fish themselves but take round the fish for sale when 
caught. A few are agriculturists and also act as palanquin bearers to their 
zamindars. 


* See Crooke, Volume III, pago 96 • 
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Subsidiary 1 TabEe r I.-^Vdriation in- caste, tribe, etc. since 1901 — (concluded). 


.Caste, tribe or race. 


'S 

''Persons — (000’s omitted). 

Percentage variation, increase (+), 
deoreasc ( — ). . 

Number 

por 

10,000 of 
total po- 
pulation 
'jin 1931. 

1^1 

: 1921. 

1911. 



1911-21 

. 1901-11 

. 1901-31 

L. 




i 

mm 

3 

1 4 

1 5 

6. 

J. . 7 

8 

1 9 


Khattri .-" " 


* * 


'-'48 

* 

44 

51 

^ / 

+7*3 

—12*6 

—6-2 

' 10 

Kisan ; 

.. 

4 


"330 

321 

354 

375 

+2'8 

—9'3 

—5*6 

—12*0 

66 

Eoori 

• • 

• • • 


?45? 

445 

446 

506 

+2-2 

—0*3 

—11*7 

—10*1 

• 92 

Hoi L- - 

.. 

» * • • 


- 77 

69 

66 

50 

+11-5 

+5*0 

+32*2 

+54*-8 

15 

r 

Kori . 

• • 

! 

{ 523 

799 

860 

996 

+ 15-6 

—7*2 

—13*6 

— 7*-3 

- 186 

Kumhar-. * 

• . 

* * .. 

\ -783 

1700 

726 

731 

+11-9 

—3*7 

—0*7 

+7*0 

158 

Kunjra ; , »' 

. . 


i 84 

80 

74 

88 

+5-9 

+8*3 

—16*3 

—4*0- 

. 17 

Kurmi t . 

• • 


ii;756 

§1,748 

1,890 

.1,990 

+0-5 

—7*5 

—5*0 

—11*8 

■ ' 354 

Lodb • • ■* 

• • 

i ' * •’ 

|i;C99 

§1,044 

1,114 

1,098 

+5*3 

—6*3 

+ 1*5 

+0*1- 

■ 222 

Lohar . . ' 

.. “ 


1 591 

569 

589 

618 

+3-9 

—3*4 

-+*6 

— 4*3 

119 

Ltihiya • . •* 

• • 

! * • • 

U?1- 

424 

'409 

400 

+ 11*3 

+3*5 

+2*3 

+17*8 

95 

Mali 

. . 

' 

• -181. 

i 

1186 

187 

292 

—2-6 

—0*5 

—36*0 

—38*0 

' 36 

Mnllnh . . 

« • 

' mi 

;i "298 

215 

249 

235 

+38-9 

—13*7 

+5*6 

+26*6 

: ‘ 60 

Manihar . . 

• • 

■ .. 


110 

90' 

75 

81 

+22-8 

+ 18*6 

—6*6 

+35*8 

22 

Moo ; . 

. . 

. 


/ ' 

vo 

o 

50 

74 

70 

—38-8 

— 31*5 

+5*2 

—56*8 

6‘ 

Mdobi , .- 

■ • 


U 9 

* 

9 

• 16 

+: 

1*8 - 

-43*3 

— 41*1 

2 • 

Mughal .. 


V. 

\ 59 

1 

59 

60 

84 

+0-9 

—2*5 

—28*3 

—29*4 

12 

Murno . . 

. . 


1 640 

613 

674 

659 

+4’5 

—9*2 

+2*3 

—2*9 

129 

Mai .. 

• • 

• . 

■[ 90 6 

§857 

913 

803 

+5-7 

—6*1 

+ 13*7 

+ 12*9 

183 - 

Mat . . 

. . 

* 

\ 58 

72 

68 

83 

—19-0 

+5*2 

— 17*5 

—29*7 

' 12 

Nau-Muslim 

«« 


; 86 

56 

35 

45 

+53-4 

+57*9 

—20*7 

+92*1 

- 17 

Pasi 

. • 

. . 

1,461 

1,338 

1,311 

1,241 

+9’2 

+2*1 

+5*7 

+ 17*8 

294- 

Pallia n . . 

• • 

• • 

1,094- 

911 

961 

816 

+20-2 

-5*2 

+ 17*8 

+34*1 

: 221- 

Qas^ab ... 

• ■ 


1 66 

152 

172 

184 

+9'3 

— 1 1*5 

—6*7 

—9*8 

33 

Rajput . •• 

t • - • 


3,757 

3,469 

3,658 

3,949 

+8*3 

—5*2 

—7*4 

—4*9 

757 

Saini 

• » 


, 90 

158 

69 

74 

+54'8 

—16*1 

—6*2 

+28*8 

18 

Saintliwar 

• - 


130 

123 

119 

* 

+5’2 

+3*6 

* 

t+8*9 

26 

Saiyid • . 

« • 


312 

279 

250 

153 

+11*7 

+ 11*7 

+63*9 

+ 104*5 

63 

Shaikh .. 

• » 1 

■ • ' 

1,592 

1.438 

1,315 

1,366 

+ 10'7 

+9*4 

—3*7 

+ 16*6 

- 321 

Silpkar . . 

-- 

- 

333 

§286 

30! 

256 

+ 16*5 

—5*0 

+ 17*6 

+30*1- 

67 

So rift r . « 

.. 

. . 

275 

}253 

267 

292 

+8*8 

—5*3 

—8*5 

-5*7 

55 

Tags 

» • 

. - " 

133- 

195 

137 

152 

+40*9 

—30*9 

—9*7 

—12*2 

1 27- 

Taraboli . . • 

• • ' 

• • " 

60 

63 

70 

• 85 

—5*7' 

+ 10*1 

—17*2 

—29*8 

• 12 

Tt-li 

• • 


1,006 

933 

968 

. 950 

+7*2 

—3*1 

—1*9 

+5*8 

' 203 

Tkv-h'ra.. 

• • 

- • 

• 18 

17 

20 

. 21 

+4*6 

—14*7 

—0*8 

—11*5 

■ • 4- 

TcrV . . 

• • 


81 

71 

77 

40 

+14*0 

—7 'i 

+95*3 

•+51*4 

! 161 

Vaiibya . . 

-• 


1,262 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3)- 

(3) • 

' 254' 


,'i.jre v. — !. T.j-tn iot for the wbolo province including tho State*. 

2 . Ti:"y r;jjTM*ot iarach case P^wns of all religionjs who relumed tliceo coatcs, 

3. Tit- fibres for Vaidsyas of previous censuses includ'd only c<-rfcin nib cc'-tcn *n have been 
c-s’i'.c'l 4i siity ti-.l to provUe an a-rcura’.o compariion. 

• r.it arslbiM*. t 1911-1931. 1 

I f.tiijfst tf;n In fljnrsi only. Mndimand Arya figure* are not nvuilablo. 

} IjssL'jt Aryes. 
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- 1 

«. 

Class. 

1 


1 

\ 

% nr 



_ Total . . 
population. 

Depressed Hindus.* j 

O ther Hindus. J 

Muslims. | 


• - — ! District. 

— — Tahstl: 

. i 

Actuals. 

Percent- 
age to 
total 
popu- 
lation. 

Actuals; 

Percents 
age to 
total 
popu- 
lation. 

, 

{ 

Actuals. 

i 

?orcent- 1 
ago to 1 
total 
popu- 
lation. 

; ‘ 
i 

Actuals. 

j 

i 

» 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

, 6 . 

: 7 

j 8 

9 

10 1 

United Provinces . . 

49,614,833 

12,869,227 

25-9 

28,987,083 . 

. .58-4 

7,434,058 

15:0 

324,465., 

British Territory 

48,408,763 

12,640,706 

26'1 

28,264,880. 

58*4 

7,181,927 

: .14*8 

, 321,250- 

. -Agra Province 

• • • • 

35,613,784 

8,848,695 

24 '9 

21,145,717.- 

. 59-4 

5,318,077 

• 14-9. 

! 301,295: 

Meerut Division 

4,907,632 

1,128201 

23-0 

2,454,183 ' 

s .50-0 

1,231,562 

rav2S'l 

i . 93286 
-. ;; ; 

r 

Chnkrata 

56,775 

18,836 

33-2 

.36,777, 

; -.,-64*8 

897- 

it in 1 *6 

• •• 265 

Dobra Dun ■< 

Dohra Dun 

173,472 

39,070 

22-5 

94,932, 

•r. 54-7 

1 .32,890. 

• 19:0 

! .6,580.; 

• 

Dcoband 

221,210 

64,929 

29-3 

99,547. 

45-0 

' 54,168 

24:5 

! . 2,566 


Nokur 

183,036 

42,591 

23-3 

78,195 

42-7 

60,389 

33-.0: 

1.86L-, 

Saharanpnr ■ 

Roorkoe 

309.145 

84,864 

27-5 

119,939 

38*8 

' 101,730 

. 32*9 

il 2,612 

_ 

Soharanpur 

330,529 

85,832 

26-0 

104,026 

31-5 

136,881 

41*4 

... 3,790- 

Muzaffomagar 

Whole district .. 

894,662 

181,606 

20*3 

435,821 

48-7 

257,075 

. 28*7 

; i 20,160 

r 

Meerut 

319,361 

70,325 

22*0 

141,448 

.44-3 

99,736 

31*2 

• j 7,852 

Meerut . . ■< 

Rest of district .. 

1,282,557 

281,281 

21-9 

695,925 

54-3 

. 272,718 

,21 -3 

‘ i 32,633 

Bulandshnhr . . 

Whole district . . 

1,136,885 

258,967 

22-8 

-647,573 

57-0 

215,078 

; ..18:9- 

j ; 15,267 

Agra Division 

4,498^46 

1,069,685 

23-8 

2,875,628 

63-9 

. 484,909 

10:8 

; ! 68,024 

Aligarh 

Wholo district . . 

1,171,745 

313,321 

26-7 

682,982 

58-3 

154,493 

13:2 

: \ 20,949 

.Muttra 

Whole district . . 

668,074 

151,160 

22-6 

450,867 

67/5 

58,200 

- 8*7- 

: 7,847 . 

f 

Agra 

337,282 

85,475 

25-3 

-157,511 

46; 7 

84,143 

25:0- 

! 10,153. 

Agra .. ■< 

Rest of district . . 

711,034 

183,018 

25-7 

465,712 

65;5 

: 53,008. 

• .7*5 

1 .9,296 

.Mainpuri 

Whole district . . 

749,633 

162,560 

21-7 

538,742 

. 71-9 

40,466 

5*4. 


. Etali 

Whole district . . 

860,478 

174,151 

20-2 

579,814 

■ 67*4 

: 94,599 

. 11*0 

11,914 

BohiJhhand Division 

5256,105 

1,023,639 

18-4 

2,947,948 

• .53; 1 

1,498,761 

■ 27:0; 

: i 85,757 


Baheri 

191,869 

28,613 

14-9 

99,573 

51:9 

6.1,833 

32 a 

1,850 

Bareilly 


422,580 

48,457 

11*5 




35/2- 

'■ 6,896 


„ Rest of district . . 

457,930 

79,801 

17-4 

288,993 


! 83,586 

• 18 '3- 

; ? 5350 

Bijnor 

Whole district . . 

835,469 

165,382 

19-8 

349,478 

41-8 

\ 314,056 

- - 37*6.- 

. ; 6,553 


Budaun 

259,163 

46,674 

18*0 

142,141 

54 *9 

6.6,925. 

• 25; 8 

. ,3,423 

Budaun . . - 

Dataganj . . 

203,058 

38,112 

18’8 

135,495 

66/7 

; 27,473 

, 13:5 

1,978 


„ Rest of district . . 

547,959 

110,360 

20-1 

■341,903 

.- 62*4 

85,338 

. 15*6. 

» * Lr« 

10,358 

Moradahad 

Whole district . . 

1,284,108 

236,598 

18*4 

523,330 

.40*8 

: 4.78,847 

•37*3 

45,333 

' Shahjahanpur- 

Shahjahanpur - . . 

267,538 

50,212 

18-8 

.148,354 

55*4 

67,937 

25;4. 

...-‘,1,035: 


L Host of district > . 

637,593 

139.517 

21*9 

419,803 

65*9 

77,383 

; .12*1, 

. 890 

PQibhit 

r Pilibhit 

.179,679 

24,765 

.13*8 

102,563 

57*1 

51,114 

.. 28*4. 

;! 1.237- 


j 

L Rest of district,.. 

269,159 

.55,148 

. .20-5 

177,700 

66*0 

35,657;. 

; 13*3. : 

i : 

: H 654 


• Th ese inclu de, the castes listed as depressed in Appendix 2 whether they.returned their.religion as Erahjnanic or -- v ' . 
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Index to Social Map (Frontispiece) — (continued). 


Cl nsa. 





Depressed Hindus.* 

Other Hindus. 

Muslims. 

j Other?. 

District. 

i 

Talisil, 

jLOuU 

population. 

Actuals. 

Percent- 
age to 
total 
popula- 
tion. 

Actuals. 

Percent- 
age to 
total 
popula- 
tion. 

Actuals. 

Percent- 
age to 
total 
popula- 
tion. 

Actuals. 

Porccnt 
ago to 
total 
popula- 
tion. 

,i 

2 

3 : 

4 

5 

6 

n 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Allahabad Division 

5, 01 6 £52 

1,271,739 

25-4 

3,146,523 

62-7 

575,497 

11-5 

22£93 


Farrukhabad 

Whole district . . 

877,392 

169,515 

- 19*3 

594,153 

67*7 

108,999 

12*4 

4,725 


Etowah 

Whole district . . 

746,005 

' 202,824 

27-2 

494,131 

66*2 

45,848 

6*2 

3,202 

inm 

Cawnpore . .-f 

Cawnpore 

426,962 

88,208 

20-7 

250.643 

58-7 

82,457 

. 19*3 

5,654 

1*3 

Best of district . . 

785,291 

214,779 

27-4 

519,651 

66-2 

50,495 

6*4 

366 

■ 

Fatehpur . . 

Whole district . . 

688,789 

175,371 

25-5 

430,169 

62-5 

82,910 

12*0 

339 

■1111 

" 

Chail 

349,441 

' 93,679 

26-8 

161,784 

46*3 

86,910 

24*9 

7,068 

■ 

Allahabad . .- 

Manjhnnpur and 
Sirathu. 

252,572 

86,251 

34-2 

133,912 

53-0 

32,297 

12*8 

112 

■ 

• 

Best of district . . 

889,900 

241,112 

27-1 

562,080 

63 2 

85,581 

9*6 

1,127 

0*1 

Jhansi Division . . 

2£44,89S 

677,989 

30-2 

1.412J01 

62-9 

137,585 

6-1 

17,020 

0-8 


Garotha . . 

85,035 

■33,806 

39-8 

47,990 

56-4 

2,847 

3*3 

392 

0*5 

• 

Jhansi .. 

175,181 

45,186 

25*8 

99,352 

56-7 

25,110 

14*3 

5,533 

3*2 

Jhansi ... 

Lalitpur .. 

159,626 

32,873 

20-6 

117,612 

73-7 

4,386 

2*7 

4,755 

3*0 

Mahronj .. 

112,983 

26,319 

23-3 

81,245 

71-9 

1,648 

1*5 

3,771 

• 3*3 


Mau 

102,106 

35,348 

34*6 

61,898 

60-6 

3,934 

3*9 

926 

0*9 


Moth 

55,482 

18,197 

32-8 

35,597 

64-1 

1,479 

2*7 

209 


Jolann 

Whole district .. 

426,022 

138,686 

32-5 

258,180 

60-6 

28,883 

6*8 

273 

0*1 

Hamirpur .. 

Whole district . . 

502,689 

157,198 

31-3 

312,154 

62-1 

32,795 

6*5 

542 

0*1 

Banda 

Whole district .. 

625,771 

190376 

30-4 

398,273 

63*7 

36,503 

5*8 

619 

' 0*1 

Benares Division . . 

4,778,919 

1,338,620 

28-0 

3,030,312 

63-4 

404£47 

8-5 

5,440 


Benares 

Benares 

702,325 

157,740 

22-5 

457,232 

65-1 

85,139 

12*1 

2,214 

H 

\ 

Chandanli . , 

314,053 

95,814 

30-5 

192,534 

61*3 

25,085 

8*0 

620 


_ 

Chunar 

191,283 

45,021 

23-5 

133,107 

69-6 

12,997 

6*8 

158 

0*1 

Mirzapur .. - 

Dudhi 

96,818 

58,681 

60-6 

35,326 

36-5 

. 2,662 

2*7 

149 

SB 

Mirzapur 

330,412 

1 14,21 i 

34-6. 

191,499 

58’0 

24,226 

7*3 

476 

0*1 


Roberteganj 

169,896 

74,372 

43-8 

88,574 

52*1 

6,940 

4*1 

10 


Jannpnr 

Whole district . . 

; 1,236,071 

332,953 

27-0 

792,585 

64*1 

110,385 

8*9 

148 


Ghazipur . . -j 

Ghazipur 

294,265 

i 

•54,770 

18-6 

198,319 

67*4 

40,806 

13*9 

370 

0*1 

Rest of district . . 

; 530,706 

178,891 

33-7 

314,234 

59*2 

37,462 

7*1 

119 


Ballia 

Whole district . . 

= 913,090 

226,167 

24-8 

626,902 

68*7 

58,845 

6*4 

1,176 

0*1 

Oordhhpur Division 

7 £17, 162 

2,047,908 

28-4 

4 £40,523 

58-8 

925,586 

12-8 

3,145 



Maharajganj 

702,969 

213,281 

30 ’3 

401,847 

57*2 

87,778 

12*5 

63 


Gorakhpur..- 

Padrauna 

705,110 

171,807 

24-4 

422,394 

59*9 

110,838 

15*7 

71 



Rest of district 

2,159,482 

554,885 

25-7 

1,427,257 

66*1 

174,976 

8*1 

2,364 



•These inel ido the ontes listed as depressed in Appendix 2 whether they returned their religion os Brehmanio or reformed Hinduism. 
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• 

Dsprossed Hindus.* j 

Class. 

Other Hindus. > 

? 

J 

| Muslims. | 

j 

• Othe 

District. 

Tahsih. 


Total popu- 
lation. 

Actuals. 

Percent- 
age to 
total 
popula- 
tion. 

Actuals. 

Percent- 
age to 
total 
popula- 
tion. 

t 

i 

Act unis. 

; 

t 

Percent- 
age to 
total 
popula- 
tion. 

; 

Actuals. 

1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

•8 

9 

; i° 

r 

Bnnsi 


476.352 

119,028 

25-0 

265,792 

55*8 

91,404 

19-2 

: 128 


Basti 


418,295 

125,798 

30-1 

239,118 

57-2 

53,299 

12-7 

; . so 

Basti 

Domariaganj 


376,371 

92,617 

24-6 

178,918 

47-5 

104,81 1 

* 

27-9 

25 


Barraiyn j 


353,129 

97,934 

27-7 

225,298 

63-8 

29,887 

8-5 

i 10 

» 

Khalilabad 

. . 

453,877 

117,289 

25-8 

254,500 

56-1 

28,088 

18- 1 


Azamgarh . . 

Whole district 

t a 

1,571,577 

555,269 

35-4 

825,399 

52-5 

190,505 

\ 

12-1 

: 404 

Kuviaun Div'sion . . 

, . 

1,394,473 

290,814 

20-8 

1,033,299 

74-5 

59,630 

4-3 

' 5,730 

’ 

Haldwani 

. . 

77,933 

19,273 

24-7 

47,531 

61-0 

10,537 

; 

13*5 

' 642 


Kasliipur 


44,696 

6,898 

15-4 

20.169 

45-2 

j 7,305 

38-7 

; 321 
* 

Nnini Tal . . ■ 

Kiclilia 


87,99! 

31,778 

36-1 

33.575 

38-1 

^2,3 13 

25*4 

: 325 


Naini Tal 


66,616 

16,504 . 

24-8 

47,293 

71-0 

; 1,742 

2*6 

1,077 

Almoin 

Whole district 

.. 

583,302 

125.332 

21-5 

452.672 

77-6 

■3,153 

0*5 

; 2,140 

Garhwal 

Whole district 


533,885 

91,029 

17-0 

437,059 

81-9 

! 4,572 

0*9 

1,225 

Oudh 

. , 


12,794,979 

3,792,011 

29*6 

7,119,163 

55-6 

1,863,850 

14*6 

19,955 

Lucknow Division . . 1 

. . 

5,856,543 

1,915,480 

32-7 

3,139,213 

53-6 

787,408 

13-4 

14,442 


Lucknow J 

• • 

474,839 

115,343 

24-3 

217,703 

45-8 

1^0,571 

21-5 

1 1,222 

Lucknow . . 

Malihnbnd 

• • 

175,101 

j 67,673 

38-7 

81,797 

46-7 

25,591 

14*6 

'■ 40 


Molianlalganj 

• • 

137,532 

57,157 

41-6 

67,201 

48-9 

13,115 

9*5 

: 59 

TJnao 

Whole district 


855,700 

266,878 

31-2 

511,218 

59-8 

77,354 

9*0 

250 


Dalmnu 

• • 

260,789 

76,258 

29-2 

170,813 

65-5 

j 3,708 

5*3 

10 


Maharajgnnj 


247,027 

■ 85,487 

34-6 

136,323 

55-2 

25,197 

10*2 

. 20 

Rae Bareli . . ■ 

Rae Bareli 


212,584 

63,850 

30-0 

130,595 

61-4 

17,975 

8*5 

164 


Salon 


253,727 

83,603 

32-9 

136,166 

53-7 

33,892 

13*4 

66 


Biswan 


288,734 

97,585 

33-8 

142,431 

49-3 

48,662 

16*9 

56 

Sitapur . . < 

Jlisrildi 

. . 

276,497 

105,307 

38-1 

149,668 

54-1 

21,471 

7*8 

51 

Sidhauli 

• • 

291,819 

93,788 

32-1 

153,784 

52*7 

44,066 

15*1 

181 


Sitapur 

•• 

310,089 

103,566 

33-4 

142,244 

45-9 

63,707 

20*5 

572 


Bilgram 


270,096 

66,656 

24-7 

176,958 

65-5 

26,327 

9*7 

* 155 

Sardoi 

Hordoi 


316,160 

136,154 

43-0 

155,500 

49-2 

24,244 

7*7 

262 


Sandila 

•• 

275,202 

1 13,566 

41-3 

125,308 

45-5 

36,301 

13*2 

27 


Shahabad 

•• 

266,168 

76,530 

28-8 

150,198 

56-4 

39,205 

14*7 

235 

Kheri 

Whole district 

• • 

944,479 

306,079 

32-4 

491,306 

52*0 

146,022 

15*5 

1,072 

Fyzabad Division . . 

•• 

6,938,436 

1,876,531 

27-0 

3,979,950 

57-4 

1,076,442 

i 5*5 

5,513 


Akbarpur 

•• 

364,283 

134,026 

36-8 

194,250 

53-3 

35,931 

9.9 

76 

Fyzabad . . 

Bikapur 

•• 

290.349 

78,759 

27-1 

192,865 

66-4 

18,720 

6*5 

5 


Fyzabad 


287,338 

. 79,519 

27-7 

167,323 

58-2 

38,665 

13*5 

1,831 


k Tanda 

• • 

262,819 

91,467 

34-8 

130,128 

49-5 

41,190 

15*7 

34 


i ii i 

* These include the castes listed as depressed in Appendix 2 -whether they returned their religion as Brahmanic c- 
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Class. 


District. 

Tahsil. 

Total 

Depressed Hindus.* 

Other Hindus. 

Muslims. 

Others. 

population. 

Actuals. 

• 

Percent- 
age to 
total 
popu- 
lation. 

Actuals. 

Percent- 
age to 
total 
popu- 
lation. 

Actuals. 

Percent- 
age to 
total 
popu- 
lation. 

Actuals. 

Percent 
ago to 
total 
popu- 
lation. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

a 

6 

n 

8 

9 

10 

11 

f 

Gonda 

■411,418 

87,257 

21-2 

254374 

61-8 

69315 

16-9 

472 

o-i 

O'Tida . J 

I 

Trsrabgnnj 

373,146 

80,894 

21-5 

260,305 

69-4 

33,668 

9-0 

279 

0*1 

L 

Utmula 

789,439 

190,557 

24-1 

419332 

53-2 

179,152 

22-7 

198 

■ 

<• 

Bahmich 

432,647 

109,698 

25-3 

243,959 

56-4 

78,606 

18-2 

384 

o-i 

Itshrnfrh ... 

Knfeugnnj 

355,060 

71,528 

20-2 

205.627 

58-2 

76,845 

21-6 

60 

o-o 

[ 

Nanpnra 

343,641 

88310 

25-3 

168363 

48-3 

91,082 

26-1 

886 



Amethi 

196,582 

55,572 

28-3 

129,917 

661 

11,031 

5-6 

12 

1 

S'l't \np;tr 

ICadipur . . 

2615 37 

78,630 

30*1 

164.9S3 

63-1 

17,914 

6-8 

10 

o-o 

MusnSrkhann . . 

251,509 

70322 

27-9 

136,997 

54-5 

44,184 

17-6 

6 



Snltnnpur . . 

341,656 

85,155 

24-9 

205,649 

60-2 

50,696 

14-9 

116 

0-0 


Whole district .. 

906.233 

247390 

27-3 

556,559 

61-4 

102,021 

11-3 

263 



Fatehpur 

294,779 

. 91,560 

31 -0 

149,712 

50-8 

53,265 

18-1 

242 

0*1 

Iks, -a Ilv-lci . 

Haidsrptrli 

185,177 

65,095 

35-2 

99,896 

53-9 

20,148 

10-9 

38 

■ 

J>ivwal>p\nj .. 

252.150 

78,045 

31*0 

118,938 

47-2 

54,840 

21*7 

327 

0*1 

1 

IVunMnehighat 

331.673 

92.707 

23*0 

179,573 

54-1 

59.119 

17-8 

274 

0*1 

Jtxtei 

.. 

1,206,070 

22S.521 

1S*9 

722.203 

59-9 

252,131 

20-9 

3,215 


JU-.pWf .. 

\Y)y 5? tAtr • . 

465.225 

66375 

14-3 

178,50! 

3S-4 

217,297 

46-7 

3,049 


T' 4 *i 

Wl.- !- State . . 

349.573 

61305 

1 7-7 

235,701 

31 -7 

1,999 


68 


r 

!.i and 

303,330 

71.975 

23-3 

210,722 

68-1 

26351 

8-6 

82 



Ilfl-TTiAPV. 

1 , * 

81,942 

23366 

13 

47,276 

57-7 

6,234 

■a 

16 

■ 


‘ •- *■ s'.- ! tf " t> d'grr -i.-d in Appendix 2 whether th^y returned their religion os Bmhmnnio or reformed Hinduism. 


























&66iAt fi&tTBES fiy Natural fimsIoNS, 
•APPENDIX No. 1— {concluded). 
Social figures by natural divisions. 


Class. 


Natural division. 

Total 

population. 

Depressed Hindus.* 

Other Hindus. 

Muslims. 

C 

Actuals. 

Percent- 
age to 
total 
popula- 
tion. 

Actuals. 

Percent- 
age to' 
total 
popula- 
tion. 

Actuals. 

Percent- 
age to 
total 
popula- 
tion. 

Actuals. 

i 

2 

3 

n 

5 

m 

7 

8 

9 

United Provinces (British Territory) 

48,408,763 

12,640,706 

26-1 

28,264,880 

58-4 

7,181,927 

14*8 

321,250 

Himalaya, West 

1,624,720 

348,720 

21-5 

1,170,008 

72-0 

93,417 

5*7 

12,575 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

4,345,085 

986,461 

22‘7 

2,129,935 

49-0 

1,194,048 

27*5 

34,641 

Indo-Gnngetic Plain, West 

12,954,527 

2,855,676 

22-0 

7,595,705 

58' 6 

2,288,266 

17*7 

214,880 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Control . . 

12,531,104 

3,757,088 

30‘0 

7,132,936 

56-9 

1,609,810 

12*8 

31,270 

Central India Platoau 

2,244,895 

677,989 

30-2 

1,412,301 

62-9 

137,585 

6*1 

17,020 

East Satpuras 

788,409 

292,285 

37-1 

448,506 

56-9 

46,825 

5*9 

793 

Sub-Himalaya, East . . 

8,357,936 

2,120,883 

25-4 

4,968,284 

59-4 

1,263,749 

15*1 

5,020 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

5,562,087 

1,601,604 

28-8 

3,407,205 

61-3 

548,227 

9*8 

5,051 


• These include the castes listed as dopresscd in Appendix 2 whether they reiurned their religion as Brahmar-ic or reformed ; . 
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and as far as possible avoided all personal contaot with them. The intelkelually superior 
priestly group or Brahmans very naturally led tho way m tins exclusive movement an 
gradually they framed extremely strict rules for preserving their own ceremonial purity . 
from defilement by undesirable marriages or unholy food and water, making the observnnco 
of these rules imperative. This attitude on tho part of the mucli-respected Brahmans 
naturally evoked emulation from the othor groups of society, and so partly because they 
inherently disliked the Dasyus and portly as a result of the Brahman influence the taking 
of Dasyu women for wives decreased and ceased altogcthor when sufficient women had been 
brod for tho needs of the invaders. The lialf-breds were perforce admitted to the Hindu 
fold but the pure Dasyus, those communities following unclean occupations and the 
descendants of certain degraded marriages were rigidly excluded. It should, however, not 
bo overlooked that the Dasyus as a whole did not wish to enter the Aryan social structure. 
They hated and feaied them and did not willingly give their daughters to them in marriage. 
They had their own religions and rites, and wore also, through superstition, averse from 
eating food cooked by or drinking water offered by tho Aryans. 

It was quite evident that soldiers, tradesmen, peasants, labourers and servants could 
not possibly observe tho same high standards in theso matters of ceremonial puriiy as tho 
professional priests, and so gradually different standards of dharma or practical religious 
duties grew up for various sections of tho community. This was the origin of caste and 
under Brahman guidanco it was developed throughout the ages, and in developing the 
system tho Brahmans wero naturally not slow to sccitro their own supreme position and 
glorification. Even those communities outsido the pale of tho four varnas to a largo 
extent imitated those within tho pale and developed an elaborate caste system of their 
own. By tho time the Institutes of Menu wore composed (anywhere between 200 b.c. 
and 200 a.d.) the whole country betwcon tho Himalayas and tho Vindhyas from sea to 
sea had been occupied and was recognized as Ari/avarla or “ Arya Territory,” nnd 
by this time the casto system was •’thoroughly well established. 

In the ensuing years so me of tho communities who wero originally outsido the four 
varnas have succeeded in gaining full admission into Hindu society. It is those castes and 
tribes who still remain outsido that are commonly known as the depressed classes. 


4. At this stage it may be as well to mention that tho view taken by many people 
that tho untouchables and tho depressed classes arc identical is not correct. There are un- 
touchables who aro in no sense depressed and conversely there arc depressed classes who 
are not untouchable. Again, tho whole subject is much complicated by the fact that differ- 
ent castes and oven tho same casto in different localities have varying standards of touch- 
ability. The average Brahman standard is naturally much higher than that of Kshattriyas 
and Vaishyas ; that of Kshattriyas and Vaishyas is higher than that of the Sudra castes ; 
and the standard nnd observance varies considerably even among Brahmans. The 
extremely orthodox will state that they regard all tho Sudra and more humble castes, 
Muslims, Christians and in fact those of any but tho Hindu religion ns untouchable, 
whereas other Brahmans will includo only those castes who are outsi.lo tho four varnas 
and even then will not strietty obsorvo tho rules for purification after contact. 

5. Therefore, before attempting to estimate tho numbers of tho untouchables and 
depressed olasscs it is necessary to fix some standard viewpoint. I havo selected that of 
an averago Brahman. * Tho Ethnographical Officer in onoh district and state was asked to 
consult the local pundits and othor influential Brahmans and report their viows on tho subject 
to mo. These replies havo all been scrutinized and consolidated and may be taken as 
affording a representative body of opinion. 

G. The definition generally agreed upon is ns follows : — * 

An untouchable is a person physical contact with whom ontails purification on the part 
of a high caste or twice-born Hindu, i.e. a Brahman, Kshattriya or Vaishyn. There are 
no castes in this province who pollute by moroly coming within a spocifiod distance as in tho 
south of India. Even today there aro castes in the south of India who pollute a Brahman at 
a distance of twenty-four, thirty-six or evon sixty-four feet. In these provinces 
it is only personal touch which causes defilement. 


7. Disabilities which follow from untouohability aro': — 

(1) exclusion from temples ; 

(2) refusal of Brahmans to perform religious coromonios ; 

(3) exclusion from village wells. 

The law provides that caste shall never bar a porson from government employment 
of any land, but so far m actual practice, the difficulties arising from the omploVmo t of 
untouchables as anything but menials have proved insuperable. This difficulty about 
employment both government and otherwise is perhaps tho severest handicap of all. 

* T nf 0 ., l !™ iUoi \. ot i 0 “? EUmogmphicul Oiltuor whioli mid ns follows:— 

iliab olass of persons who load an impure life ”, 


UntoucL 

abitiiy. 


Standui 

viciv-poi 


Definite 

untouch 


Disabili 

suffered 

unlouch 
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TrNTOBCHABLE, DEPRESSED AND BACKWARD CLASSES?. 


Castes now 
considered as 
untouchable 
who are 
at the same 
time 

depressed. 


Castes and 
tribes who 
are not 
untouchable 
but who are 
depressed. 


8. As mentioned in paragraph 3 supra, the' earliest depressed classes consisted of 
certain primitive or semi-primitive tribes and those people who followed unclean occupations. 
The Dasyus were regarded as despicable and eventually became untouchables partly 
because of their black, undersized appearance and partly because of their unclean habits, 
especially in the matter of diet. 

This is still the attitude of Brahmans today, and they regard as untouchable the 
following three groups : — < - 

(1) Those who keep pigs, or eat pork or beef. The latter are especially despised 

on account of the Brahman’s extreme veneration of the cow. 

(2) Wandering tribes who have no settled home to which they return, and who often 

'have unclean habits. 

(3) Those who follow unclean occupations or who, though not actually engaged in 

unclean occupations now, are off-shoots of castes that do. 

List A at the end of this appendix gives the castes (and their numbers) grouped under 
the above heads who are now generally regarded by Brahmans in these provinces as 
untouchables, and axe at the same time depressed. 

The summarized figures are as follows : — 

List A. — Untouchable and depressed. 

Persons. 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 


British territory. 


Tribes and castes who are untouchable and depressed on account 
of their unclean habits chiefly in the matter of diet . . 

Vagrant tribos . . . . . . . . ■ . . 

Those who follow unclean occupations .. .. .. 

Total 


2.840,078 

110.447 

8,253,323 


11,203,848 


Tlio States. 

91,538 

922 

116,404 


208,864 


9. There are some castes and tribes the members of which whilst not causing pollu- 
tion to high caste Hindus by personal contact must nevertheless be included in the depressed 
classes. These may be divided into two groups, viz. : — 

(1) those who are degraded tribally through their habits and*customs ; and 

(2) those who follow what are considered to be somewhat degrading occupations. 
The tribes and castes concerned are shown in list B under these two heads at the 

end of this appendix. 

The summarized figures are — 


List B. — Touchable but depressed. 

Persons. 

British territory. Tlie States. 

1. Degraded tribally through their-habite and customs .. •• 118,433 Nil. 

2. Depressed on account of their traditional occupations .. 1,269,244 19,560 

Total .. 1,387,677 19,560 


to — 


This brings the total depressed classes including both untouchables and touchables 


British Territory 
The States 


Total for the province 


Persons. 

12,591,525 

228,424 

12,819,949 


To these may be added in British territory 44,552 persons (males 23,478 ; females 
21 ,074) who whilst returning their religion as Arya or Radhaswami have returned themselves 
ns belonging to one of the depressed castes. The corresponding figures for the States are 
persons 54 ; males 30, females 24. Further in British territory 29,178 Hindus, both orthodox 
and reformed (males 10,741 ; females 12,437) returned no caste and in the States 241 (males 
134 ; females 107). Some of these will belong to the depressed classes. Allowing for these 
the figures of the depressed classes both untouchable and touchable may be put at — 

Persons.* Stoics.* Females.* 

Briti.-h Territory .. .. .. 12,644 6,481 6,163 

TlioStalts .. •• •• • • 22 9 116 113 


Total 


12373 6,597 6,276 


In other words the depressed classes in British territory amount to something over a 
quarter nf the total population nnd 31 per cent, of the Hindu population. 

In the Statcv they form about one-fifth of the total population and 24 per cent, of 
the Hindu population. 


• OCO’fi omitted. 
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Many people will not agree with tins classification * but I would again ompbnsizo tho 
ideas on this subject vary so much from placo to place and between members 
of different castes or even the same caste, that, in considering tho question somo standard 
view-train? m^rtbo adopted. I have adopted tho outlook of an average 
on inquiries made in all districts and states of tlus province, and tho figures must 

be attitude of the higher castes, including oven tho average Brahman, towards 

the untouchables and depressed classes in this province is slowly undergoing change, llic 

reasons are threefold. . r 

(1) First from tho side of tho depressed classes. Tho moro advanced members of 

this community havo in recent years awakened to a new social and political 
consciousness. Tiioy havo done much towards organizing their community, 
through sabhas, and aro resenting the treatment they receive at the hands 
of tlio higher castes. They havo in many eases changed their Bocial habits 
and customs, havo adopted what they consider less odious caste names and 
often seek to prove themselves the descendants of tho “ twice-born ”. (In 
this connexion seo Chapter XU, paragraph 3.) Others aro attempting to 
dissociate their communities altogether from Brahmanic Hinduism, somo 
embracing tho Arya Samaj creed, some tho Christian religion, while some 
in other provinces call themselves Adi-IIindvs (i.c., tho original inhabitants 
of Hindustan t)- 

(2) On tho other hand tho averago Brahman and still more so tho other “ twice- 

born ” castes aro becoming far less strict in their observance of the rules of 
untoucliability and tho other restrictions placed on the depressed classes. 
This is duo partly to tho spread of education but probably more to 
convenience. It is noticeable in tho following ways : — 

(а) Tho average Brahman of this province is now less careful to avoid personal 

contact with untouchables, and is far less particular in the observance of 
tho purification ceremonies necessary after defilement by such contact. 
Formerly such pollution could only bo removed by bathing with all clothes 
on, drinking Ganges water, and changing tho sacred thread. But now 
either a little water is sprinkled over tho person or the polluted Brahman 
waits till his return homo after tho day’s work, when the bath that he 
would in any case take as a matter of personal cleanliness will also suffice 
to remove tho pollution caused by any accidental personal contact with 
an untouchable during tho day. This growing carelessness in the matter 
of ceremonial purification is naturally more marked in cities and towns 
where the chances of pollution through contact aro necessarily so much 
greater. The continued growth of city and industrial lifo must, at any 
rate in this provinco, lead to still further relaxation of the former strict 
rules of untoucliability, though it may not affect the food and water 
observances so quickly. 

Again, the orthodox used to wash out again in ordinary well-water clothes that 
had been washed by a Dhobi, before putting them on. Many still do so, 
but most purify them by sprinkling water over them, while others put 
them straight on without any ado. 1 

(б) Tho children of tho depressed classes aro now very largely admitted to the 

ordinary schools^ and it is a common sight in tho village schools to see 
them sitting with high caste children and no one objecting on the 
score of pollution by contact. 

(c) There is a marked and growing tendonoy on tho part of the higher castes to 
limit untoucliability to thoso persons who are still actually following 
unolcan and degrading occupations. Formerly overy person bom into any 
of the castes concerned was treated as a permanent untouchable. Now 
it is quite common to regard as untouchablo only thoso of the untouch- 
able castes who still follow tho unclean traditional occupations of thoso 
castes, while tho others are not so regarded. Recognizing this fact those 
members of an untouchablo caste who havo loft tho traditional occupation 
and are now engaged in a moro respectable mode of livelihood will often 
fonn a separate branch of the oasto, usually undor a new r caste name, and 
endeavour to dissociate themselves with the old parent caste For 
instance in some parts Chamais who no longer flay carcases style them- 
selves Jatavs or even Jaiav Rajputs, and thoso who still eat meat are 

S° COr “' ai,to ’ Roport of Hi. Indian Xnwhfco Comitta 
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is a list of tribes and castes wliioli have been gazetted as criminal in the 
part of the province. Those -with an asterisk arc also included under 
and depressed classes. All can safely be regarded as backward classes. 
1. Alicria * ' ^ " 

Badak* (Badhik) 

Bnlielia* (includes Pasia) 


whole or in any 
the untouchable 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 
10 . 
11 . 
12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

10 . 


Banjara 
Barwar * 
Beria * . 

Bhar * 
Bhawapuria 
Baurin * 
Chaniar * 
Dom* (plains) 
Gandhila 
Ghosi (Hindu) 
Gujar 
Habura * 
Kowat 


(ii) In this class I would include the 


17. Khatilc 1 

18. Kisan 

19. Lodh 

20. Mallah 

21. Meo, Mewati, Mina or Mina Meo. 

22. Musahar * 

23. Nat* 

24. Ondhia 

25. Palwar Dusadh * 

26. Pasi * 

27. Bajput Muslim 

28. Eanghar 

29. Rind 

30. Sanaurhiya * 

31. Sansia * 

32. Taga Bhat. 

tribes and castes shown in the last group in 
I would also include the following 


Imperial Tablo XIV who are undoubtedly backward 
tribes and castes for whom figures for Table XIV have not been tabulated 


Sorial 

num- 

ber. 

Casio or tribe. 

Religion. 

Occupation. 

iVlioro ohiefiy found. 

Remarks. 

1 

Atislibaz 

M. 

staking fire-works 

Everywhere 

Purely an occupational caste. 

2 

Atit 

H. 

Originally Sniva 

niceties, now large- 
ly cultivators. 

East of the province 

Sannynsi Atits are still regular 
nscetics. 

3 

Bnirngi 

H. 

Vaislinavn ascetics 

Everywhere 

Tho term jb often loosely applied 
| to any Hindu ascetic. 

4 

Baiswar 

H. 

Landholders nnd cul- 
tivators. 

Mirznpur 

Claim to bo Rajputs. 

5 

Bargain (Borgah 
or Bargnlia). 

H. 

Making loaf-plat tors, 
domestic sorvico 
and cultivation. 

Mirznpur 

In some places they' claim to be 
Rajputs. 

6 

Bclwnr 

H, 

Carrying trado and 
cattlo-doaling. 

Oudh 

Allied to Banjaras. 

7 

Bhagnt 

H. 

Dancing girls 

(i) Agra division . . 

(ii) Fnrrukhnbad, 
Etnh and Benares. 

(i) Caste name. 

(ii) A term applied to men of any 
caste who have taken a vow of 
nbstinenco from meat, wine, etc. 

8 

Bliand or Xaqqal 

M. 

Jesters 

Everywhere. 


9 

Bhathiyum . . j 

M. 

Keeping inns and 
cooksbops. To. 
bncco selling. 

Everywhere. 


10 1 

Bbotia 

H. 

Cultivation nnd 

labour. 

Kumaun 

Tho descendants of immigrants 
eithor from Tibet or Bhutwnl 
in Xcpnl. Now completely 
Hinduizcd nnd have Brahman 
priests. 

11 

Blvurtiya 

H. 

Cattlo-ronring nnd 
cultivation. 

Allahabad and MSr* 
zapur. 

Claim to be nn offshoot from 
Ahirs. 

12 

Bind 

H. 

Labouring, plough- 
ing, fishing, eaith 
work, otc. 

East of the province. 

• 

13 

Bisati 

M. 

Peddling 

Everywhere. 


14 

Bisbnoi 

H. 

* * 

Meorut nnd Rohil- 
klinnd divisions. 

Rather a religion sect than a 
caste or tribe. 

15 

Biynr 

H. 

Rice cultivation and 
construction of 
tanks and oxn* 
bankmonts. 

East of tho province. 


16 

Chai (Chain or 
Chain!) . 

H. 

Cultivation, fishing 
and thieving. 

Oudli and the east 
of the province. 

Closely allied to Mallabs. 


80 
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UNTOUCHABLE, DEPRESSED AND BACKWARD CLASSES, 


Backward classes — (continued). 


Serial 

num- 

ber. 

Caste or tribe. 


Religion. 

Occupation. 

Where ohiefly found. 

Remarks. 

17 

Chhipi 

•• 

H. and M. 

Calico printing 

Everywhere 

The Hindus claim to be Rajputs. 

18 

Churihar 


M. 

Malang glnssbangles 

Agra and Bundel- 
khand divisions. 


19 

Dafali 

■■ 

M. 

Beggars and drum- 
mers. 

Everywhere. 


20 

Dhimnr 

•• 

H. 

Boatmen and fisher- 
men. 

Bundelkhand 

An offshoot of Kahars. 

21 

Gandharb 

•• 

H. 

Singers and prosti- 
tutes. 

Benares division. 


22 

Gandhi 

•• 

HandM. 

Making perfumes . . 

Scattered. 


23 

Gharub 


H. 

Pishing and cultiva- 
tion. 

East of the province 

An offshoot from Kahars. 

24 

Goriya 

• - 

H. and M. 

Pishing and cultivat- 
ing. 

East of the province 

An offshoot from Mallohs and 
Kahars. 

'25 

Gosain 

•• 

H. 

•• 

Everywhere 

Loosely used for any ascetic. ' 

26 

Hnrjala 


H.. 

Begging nnd day- 
labouring. 

Sitapur and Klieri 

Allied to Ahirs. 

27 

Hurkia 

•• 

M. 

Musicians and atten- 
dants on dancing 
girls. 

West of the province. 

- 

28 

Jhojha 

•• 

M. 

Cultivation 

West of tho province. 


29 

Jogi , 

•• 

H. 

•• 

Everywhere 

Rather a sect of philosophers 
than a caste. 

30 

Joshi 

•• 

H. 

Astrologers 

Everywhere. 


31 

Kadhora 

* ’ 

H. 

Riverside cultiva- 
tion. 

Everywhere 

Alliod to Mallalis. 

32 

Knmknr 

•• 

H. 

Domestic service . . 

East of the province 

Closoly allied toKnlinra. 

33 

Konchan 

•• 

H. 

Singing, dancing and 
prostitution. 

Bijnor. 


34 

Kaaora 

* * 

H. 

Brass-founders 

Benares division and 
Oudh. 


35 

Khngi 

• - 

H. 

Cultivation 

Rohilkhand. 


36 

Khangnr 

•• 

H. 

Village watchmen 
and thiovcs. 

Bundelkhand. 


37 

Kunom 

•• 

H. 

Villago tumors. 

Making huqqa 

stems. 

Eastern districts. 


33 

Lakhoia 

" * 

H. 

Making glass nnd 
lac bangles. 

Scattered 

CIoBoly allied to tho Churihnrs 
and Mnnihar. 

39 

Miras! 

•• 

M. 

Singing, dancing 

and gonoalogy. 

Scattered 

An offshoot of tho Dorns. 

40 

Xoik (Hills) 

* • 

H. 

Singing and prosti- 
tution. 

Kumaun. 


41 

Kaik (Plains) 


H. 

Carrying trndo . . 

Eastern districts . . 

Closoly allied to Bnnjnms. 

42 

Xalbnnd 

• • 

M. 

Forriors 

Scattered. 


43 

Orb 


H. 

Weaving, cultiva- 
tion, trading and 
monoy-londing. 

Wo3tcm districts . . 

Most probably an offshoot of the 
Koris though of far higher 
status. May bo from tho 
Od tribo of Central India. 
They claim to bo Rajputs. 

44 

Paturia 


H. 

Singing, dancing 
and prostitution. 

Eastern districts, 
Ondh and Ku- 
maun. 


45 

P.ltWft 

• • 

H.nndM. 

Staking braid and 
silk fringes. 

Everywhere 

A purely occupational caste. 

45 

Phasriya 

• • 

H. 

Formerly hunters 
and fowlers, now 
largely cultivn- 
tors and fruit- 
sellers. 

Rohilkhand 

An offshoot of tho Pasis, 
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UNTOUCHABLE, DEPRESSED AND BACKWARD CLASSES * 

Backward classes — (concluded) . 


Serial 

num- 

ber. 

Caste or tribe. 

Religion. 

% 

Occupation. 

Where chiefly found. 

Remarks. 

47 

Qalaigar 

M. 

Tinning copper 

vessels. 

Scattered 

Purely an occupational caste. 

48 

Qalandar 

M. 

Bear and monkey- 
leaders. 

Scattered but more 
numerous in the' 
east. 

A caste of Faqirs. 

49 

Radha 

H. 

Singing, dancing 

and prostitution. 

Rohilkhand and 
Oudh. 

Closely allied to Bhagats. 

50 

Rain 

H.andM. 

Cultivation and 

gardening. 

Meerut and Rohil- 
khand divisions. 

Closely allied with Mali, Murao 
and Saini. 

51 

Raj 

H. and 11, 

Masons and brick- 
layers. 

Everywhere 

A purely occupational caste. 

52 

Ramaiya 

H. 

Begging and peddling 

West of the province 

They were originally SikhB but 
cue now largely Hinduized. 

53 

Rangrez 

H.andM. 

Dyeing 

Everywhere 

A purely occupational caste. 

54 

Rangsaz 

H. and M. 

Painting 

Everywhere 

A purely occupational caste. 

55 

Saiqalgar 

M. 

Armourers and metal 
polishers. Now 
chiefly 

outtlers and knife 
grinders. 

Everywhere 

An offshoot from Kalara. 

56 

Sejwari 

H. 

Menial servants and 
village watchmen. 

Lalitpur sub-division 

A very small tribe. 

57 

Singharia 

H. 

Cultivation of 

water-nuts. 

Moradabad . . 

' 

An offshoot from Rebars. 

58 

Soeri 

H. 

Day-labouring and 
stone-cutting. 

Lalitpur sub-divi- 
sion, Allahabad 
and Benares divi- 
sions. 

A small tribe who claim to be 
Rajputs. 

59 

Sorahiya . . 

H. 

Boatmen, fishing 
and cultivation. 

Eastern districts . . 

Closely allied to Mallahs, etc. 

60 

Sunkar 

H. 

Dyeing doth, and 
labouring. 

Bundelkhand. 


61 

Tartihar 

H.andM. 

Making palm-leaf 
ornaments. 

East of the province, - 
and Oudh. 

A purely occupational caste. 

62 

Tawaif 

H.andM. 

Singing, dancing 

and prostitution. 

Everywhere 

A purely occupational caste. 

63 

Tlyar 

H- 

Boating and fishing 

Eastern districts . . 

Closely allied to Mallahs, etc. 
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TTNTO'O'OHABLE, DEPRESSED AND BACKWARD CLASSES, 


List A.— Untouchable and depressed. 

(1) Those tribes and castes who are untouchable and depressed on account of their unclean 

habits chiefly in the mailer of diet. 


- 



- 



Population. 





' 

Jff 


British territory. 

The Stoles. ’ 

Wlioro chiefly 


Group. 

•S 

tribe. 







Remarks. 

| 







found. 


' - 

1 

w 


Persons. 

Moles. 

Fomalos, 

Porsons. 

Malos. 

Females 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

«* 

1 

Agariya 

■j 









2 

Bhuiya (a) . . 










3 

Bhuiyar (a). . 








(a) Not to bo 










confused with 


4 

Chero 








Bhuinhar or 
Bhumihar. 


5 

Ghasiya 










6 

'Khairaha . . 









Non-Aryan 
triboa o£ 

7 

Kharwar (ox- 

. 68,044 

33,685 

34,359 


• • 


Mirzapur district. 

(6) Do not cat 
pork nor beef. 
The other tribes 
all eat pork 

Mirzapur, - 
orKolarian 


oludingBen- 
bansi) (6). 








group. 

8 

Mhjhwar 








' and some eat 
beef. 



(Manjhi). 









9 

Banka 










10 

Parahiya . . 










11 

Patari ( b ) . . 

- 









12 

Kol 

75,391 

38,150 

37,241 

1,454 

781 

673 

Mirzapur, Allah- 
abad and Banda 
districts. 









13 

Korwa 

467 

222 

245 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Mirzapur and Bo- 


V 









nares districts. 



14 

Banmanu . . 









Eastern 

15 

Bayar 

71,326 

35,714 

35,612 

7,444 

3,787 

3,657 

Benares and Go- 

All oat pork and 

group. 

16 

Dhangar , . 



rakhpur divi- 

other unclean 









sions, Benares 

foods. 


17 

Musohar 







State, and Allah- 





J 






abad district. 



18 

Saun 

2,275 

1,043 

1,232 

# 9 


• • 

Bill tracts, migrn- 

Sauns are min- 








ting to tarai in 
■winter. 

ers, a section 

Hill tribes - 









ofthoSilpkars. 


19 

Silpkor 

252,403 

130,456 

121,947 

61,334 

31,419 

29,915 

Kumaun division. 










Dohra Dun dis- 
trict and Tohri- 












Gorhwal State. 



20 

Balahar . . 










21 

Bnnsphor . . 









Dorns (plains 

22 

Basor 

108,581 

54,951 

53,630 

1,32 

667 

658 

Throughout the 

Probably the 


23 

24 

Dharkar . , 

Dom . . 






plains. 

lowest castes 
in the province. 




. 25 

Domor 

. 









- 26 

Aherin 

23,084 

11,992 

11,092 




Western half of 

i 

1 




. 





the province. 

lers. Ahertf“* 
eat pov* . 


I’nsi Group . 

27 

• 








etc. Baholias 

Bahelia' 

Pnsin 

i 43,785 

23,072 

20,713 

1,673 

854 

819 

Rohilkhand and 

do not. 


28 


J 





Allahabad divi- 
sions, and scat- 






w 








terod throughout 
Oudh. 


























UNTOUCHABLE, DEPRESSED AND BACKWARD CLASSES. 

List A— Untouchable and depressed— -(continued). 

(1) Those tribes and, castes who are untouchable and depressed on account of their unclean 
habits chiefly in the matter of diet — (concluded). 


.§ Caste or 

E number. 


Population. 


British territory. 


The States. 


Where chiefly 
found 


Remarks. 


i I 

Persons. I Males. Females. Persons. Males. [Females. 


6 7 8 9 


29. Bondi . . " 

V- 

30 Kabaria 


513 228 285 


Tarai . . Birdcatchers 

drummers. 

Mirzapur district Kabarias 

and Fyzabad section ox - 

division. tiks. 


Pasi Group - 31 Khatik .. j 

— (eoncW.). ( 208.288 109,197 99,091 1380 712 

32 Chik . . ) 

33 Posi (including 1,446,155 739,350 706,805 13,785 6,777 

Tarmali). 


f 34 Balai 


136 63 73 


j 35 Bhar(exdud- 460,663 232,196 228,467 961 432 

t I I inz Raibharl 1 


! ins Rajbhar). 

i 

j 55 Bail 
; 37 Dhari 


25 15 I 13 .. I .. 



: ; 3£ ainsbaria .. i. 7,5 99 3,870 3,729 j ... j .. 

35 Pawariya . . J is 

40 Du*adh . . 71340 I 35,780 35,560 I 2,182 | 1,122 


Total Ay ) .. 2 £40,078 I.449J9S4 \l £90,094 \ 91 £38 I 46 £51 44SS7 


Everywhere . . Nos. 29 — 33 
pork and 
unclean foe 

Everywhere, but 
especally in Oudh 
and the east of 
the province. 

Muttra and Agra Eat pork, 
districts. touchable,., 

bably on *. 
line* of 
pressed cas.-' 

East of the prov- Keep pigs, 
ince. pork, etc. 

Jhansi district . . Eat unclean f 


Gorakhpur divis- Ditto, 
sion. 


Benares and Go- Eat flesh n 
rakhpur divi- drink liquor 

sions and Bena- 
res State. 



UNTOUCHABLE, DEPHESSliD AND BACKWARD CLASSES. 

List A. — Untouchablo and doprcssod— (continuod), 

(2) V (tyrant tribes. 



llaburn 

group. 


-2 Custo or tribe. 
S . 

§ 


41 Boriya 

42 Bengali 

43 Blinntu 

44 Ilabura 


45 Kanjar (in- 

cluding 
Saporn and 
Saparia). 

46 ICarwal (or 

Kntnul). 


47 Sansia 


Population. 


British torritoiy. 


Tho Sin ten. 


" 7 "' 


Poisons. Males. 1‘oinnlcn. Persons. Malon. Fonmlcs. 



12,039 5,513 6,576 


1,915 1 1,053 862 


23,211 12,476 10,735 


16 8 


100 44 



Scattered, but These nro nil 
chiefly in Benares closely allied. 

8 district and Al- Many nro 

lahnbnd division, vngrnnt cri- 

minals. 

. \Vc3to! tlio prov- 
ince. 

56 Everywhere. 


Bara Banki and 
Partabgarh dis- 
tricts. 

Mcorut division 
and Morndabad 
district. 


' 48 Badi 

49 Bnjnniyn 

50 Bajgi 

51 Gual 

Nat group. . - 52 Knlabaz 


(. 53 Not 
f 54 Badliik 


Miscellaneous-^ 


55 Bnrwar 


56 Bawaria 

(Bauria) — 
excluding 
those of Mir- 
zapur dis- 
trict. 

57 Qidhiya 


58 Saharia 

59 Sanauxhiya 


34 19 15 


36,232 18,360 17,872 806 458 

1,367 738 629 

4,314 2,091 2,223 

15,956 8,363 7,593 


14,113 7,122 6,991 


Scattered 


Theso are all 
closely allied. 
They includo 
dancers, acro- 
bats, jug- 
glers, conjurers, 
makers of small 
articles, etc. 
Thoy wander 
from fair to 
fair throughout 
tho country. 


348 Everywhere. 


Gorakhpur and Nos. 54 — 56, 58 
Shahjahanpur and 59 are 

districts. castes of mixed 

origin for- 
Gonda district and med originally 
scattered elso- of outenstes of 
where. all kinds. 

Cawnporo district 


Agra and Morad- Probably an off- 
abad districts. shoot of Bnwo- 
ria. 

Jhansi district. 


Bahia district. 


Total A{2) . 


110,447 56,409 54,038 





























Sorial'number. 


List A.— Untouchable and depressed— (concluded). 
(3) Those who follow unclean occupations. 

Note. — T hese castes ate. found all over the province. ' 


65 


l 

60 


61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 


Caste or tribe. 


Bhangi 


Chamar 

Dhabgar 

Gharami 

Dhobi 

Kori 

Mochi 


TatalA{3) 


Total List A. — Untouchable 
and Depressed. 


Population. 


British territory. 

The States. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females* 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

476,634 

251,480 

225,154 

6,084 

3,226 

2,858 

6,197,113 

3,168,339 

3,028,774 

. 95,225 

47,387 

47,838 

j- 657 

322 

335 

9 

•• 

•• 

656,913 

339,575 

317,338 

8,992 

4,587 

4,405 

916,472 

469,447 

447,025 

5,885 

3,257 

2,628 

5,534 

3,157 

2,377 

218 

124 

94 

8253,323 

4^32,320 

4,021,003 

1 16,404 

58&1 

57,823 

11,203,848 

5,738,713 

5, 465,135 

208,864 

105,642 

103,222 


Occupation. 


Scavenging 


Leather working. 


Making rawhide 
jars. Thatching. 


[Washing clothes. 
Weaving. 
Slioemaking. 


Remarks.' 


. 10 


Bhangi 
includes 
following " 
sweeper 
'= — Bhangi, " 
miki, Dhann 
Hari.Heln, T- 
Begi, Ra..' 
Shaikh r ■ • 
Shaikll i -Bn; 
and Turaiha. 


Ofishoots * _ 
the f!i •. 
caste. 
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UNTOUCHABLE, DEPRESSED . AND BACKWARD CLASSES. . 


List B.— Touchable but depressed. 

(1) Degraded iribally through their habits and customs. 

0 


£ 


| Population (British territory j 



3 

JO 



only). 




1 

Caste or tribe. 




Where chiefly 

Remarks. 

C 





found.* 


i 


Persons. 

Hales. 

Females. 

- 


l 

2 

3 

4 

5. 

6 

7 

i 

i 

Arakh • . 

85,907 

44,618 
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(2) Depressed on account of their traditional occupations. 
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“MISCELLANEOUS TSTOTES. 

' APPENDIX No. 8. 

Miscellaneous notes. 

(1) Note on migration in the Qarhwdl district. 

1. The Bhotiyas of Painkhanda alone are. permitted by the TibetanB to cross the 
border. The chief articles of import are salt, wool, sheep and goats, ponies and borax, 
which ate paid for in cash or by the export of grain and cloth. The merchandise is camed 
on pack animals or by the Bhotiyas themselves., The gram, etc., m earned m a kind of pack- 
saddle (phmeha) hanging on either side of the animal s back. For cloth the animals used 
are yaks {chaur gae) or jubas and asses. The frontier remains open from the end of June 
up to the middle of October. Though the Bhotiyas only are allowed to trade direct with 
Tibet yet the people of Western Nagpur, Malla Kaliphat and Maikhanda also take grain 
through Niti and Mana passes and b.’ing salt in exchange. During the winter the Bhotiyas 
move down the Gangetic valley and reach Kotdwara or Ramnagar. 

2. The people of Badhan, Kapiri, Karakot, Pindarwar, and- West Pmdarpar, the 
poorer people of Malla Dasoli and Nandak export mustard oil to Johar and brmg wool 

back from there. , ^ ^ 

3. During the winter there is a general exodus to the markets at the foot oi tno mils 
to obtain the year’s supply of sugar, cloth and salt. Such a journey to the bhabhar is known 
as dhakarjana. Throughout the pallis adjoining the belt of the reserved forest, i.e., in the 
southern pattis of Malla Salan and the greater part of Talla and Ganga Salan, labour in 
the forests during the winter is a considerable source of income. The work takes the form 
of the annual repairs to roads and the cutting of bamboos and timber. 

4. The furnishing of supplies to pilgrims visiting the shrines of Badrinath and Kedar- 
nath is one of the important trades in the district. Some banias from Bijnor and Almora 
districts have migrated to and settled on the pilgrim route. Some men of the district take 
their milch cattle to the pilgrim route during the season to Bupply milk to the pilgrims. 
(Very few Garhwalis have migrated out of the district for trade.) 

Some banias from the plains have settled at Kotdwara, Dogadda and Lansdowne. 

About fifty thousand pilgrims from all over India visit the shrines of Badrinath and 
Kedarnath eveiy year from May to October. The improved roads have increased the flow 
of the pilgrim traffic. 

5. There are very few industries in this district and the pressure on the available 
land for cultivation is rapidly increasing with the growing population. As a result large 
numbers of Garhwalis have emigrated to Simla, Mussoorie, Naini Tal and other parts of 
India in search of employment. 

The Garhwalis generally emigrate between the ages of 15 and 25, leaving their young 
wives at home, and often remain away for 5 or 6 years. The absence from home upsets 
their domestic arrangements and their young wives often go into the keeping of other persons. 
This leads to criminal prosecutions and divorces. The ohief object in launching prosecutions 
is, however, not to get back the wife but to obtain the bride-price from the co-respondent. 
When the money is obtained a ladaim (deed of relinquishment) is executed. The absence 
of the father from home also prejudicially affects the education of the children. 

(2) Contacts between Nepal and district Gorakhpur. 

1. A periodic movement of population takes place twice a year between the north 
of Gorakhpur district and the tarai of Nepal. Although rents in Nepal have gone up 
within the last 10 years land is still cheaper there than in the north of Gorakhpur where 
the pressure on the land is greater. 

A very large number of persons go to Nepal at the time of paddy sowings. The exact 
number cannot be estimated. Half of them aotually take land on rent, sow jarhan (trans- 
. planted rice) and return to their homes. The other half go there to work as farm labourers, 
for labour m the Nepal tarai is scarce. The success of these pahi-kasht (absentee) cultivators 
depends on the honesty of the people in Nepal. The young plants are left entirely to the 
care of Nature, but mischief to these crops by the people settled in the Nepal tarai is rarely 
heard of. When the crops ripen the second emigration of the year takes place. The 
cultivators go to their respective fields, cut the crops, and bring them back to Gorakhpur, 
number of labourers again accompany them, for farm labourers are necessary to 
wl C nf ’f® ®B° ond emigrant stream is naturally bigger as it is accompanied 
Si of buliook-carts and their drivers, to bring in the grain. The emigrants are 

11 male as Indian women do not go far from their homes to work in the fields. 

as the d tha 5 — Se i W ° 6 migrations of the year do not affect the census figures, 

, 2 !l erne } ® 3 T Un T hlch k aIwra y® ha rvested by the month of November, 

is thflt'ofTu interesting ; form of periodio migration from all over Gorakhpur district 

D^ehm and Dasaundhis to Nepal soon after the 

- J 1 ' s 11 dfeth. ilia Bhats of Kana Dih (a village in Bansgaon tahsil) 

' See a ' 80 tho note on Bhotiyas in Appendix F to Chapter XII . 
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Gurkha 

soldiers. 


Permanent 

migration. 


make it a point to return boforo the Jloli lost they bo counted as dead. The reason for 
this migration is that Indians have practically a mono ply of spiritual leadership of the 
Nepalese. They go as priests, palmists and gurus. The contact is - purely a religious 
one and the influence of these peoplo is no doubt very great. No estimate of their 
numbers can be made. 

. 3. There is of course a constnnt stream of Gurkhas passing down to Gorakhpur 
itself to be enrolled as recruits for the Army, and of soldiers -passing backwards and 
forwards on leave or returning homo to Nopal on retirement. Pensioners also coino down. 
Their contact with the Qomkhpuris is, howovor, slight though of course it has been 
continuous over a considerable period. 

4. The only form of permanent migration which appears to have taken place over 
the border in recent times is that of the Tharus which has been referred to in paragraph 12 
of the note on Tlinrus in Appendix D to Chapter XII. 




